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Letters   from    representative  Architects  from  all  parts  of  Canada 

verify    all    we   claim    for 

POM  VALLEY  IBIECKS 

AND 

POROUS  TERRA  COTTA  FIREPROOFING 


CHARUKS  J.  SAXK 


SAXE  &  ARCHIBALD 

•f*  Architects  <^ 

59  Beaver  Hall  Hill 


JOHN  S.  ARCHIBALD 


MONTRKAl.  ,    Nov.    4th.     '09. 

Messrs.   Don  Valley  Brick  Works, 
Toronto,  Ont. 

Gentlemen :- 

We  have  used  a  considerable  quantity 
of  your  pressed  brick  on  the  various  buildings 
erected  under  our  superintendence  during  the  last 
ten  years,  and  have  always  found  them  very  satis- 
factory, and  at  all  times  pleased  with  the  quality 
of  material  and  workmanship  put  into  the  manufacture 
of  the  brick.  We  anticipate  using  a  very  large 
quantity  of  your  brick  during  the  coming  year. 

Yorors  truly, 

J. S.A . 


The  above  is  one  of  numerous  letters  we  have  on  our  fyles  from  those  who  have  used  Don 
Valley  Products.  The  architectural  tlrni  of  Saxe  and  Archibald  are  well  and  favorably 
known  throughout  the  Dominion  and  their  opinion  will  be  valued. 


We  manufacture  the  best  quality  of  Face  and  Common  Bricks  in  all  grades. 
Our  facilities  for  giving  prompt  delivery  and  first-class  service  are  unexcelled. 

THE  ©ON  VALLEY  BmCK  W0ISE; 


Head  Office:     36  Toronto   St.,  Toronto 


Montreal  Agent :     David  McGill,  206  Merchants  Bank  Chambers 
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PERIOD  FURNITURE 
IS  NOT  A  FAD 

hut  is  as  uecessai-y  to  the  success  of 
an  architectural  scheme  as  is  the  cor- 
rect profile  in  its  mouldings  or  the 
projx'r  projections  for  its  cornices. 

Architects  have  done  sturdy  pion- 
eer work  in  educating  the  public 
taste,  the  lesult  being  a  demand  for 
corresponding  furniture. 

At  first  it  was  necessary  in  order 
to  be  sure  of  correct  styles,  to  pur- 
cliasc  aiiti(|ue  furniture  that  could  not 
well  give  satisfactory  service. 

To-day  we  can  supply  the  archi- 
tect with  all  the  necessary  fittings  for 
the  exact  rei)i<»duction  of  any  period 
chosen  for  the  house.  Where  neces- 
sary we  stand  ready  to  design  and 
build  special  furniture  to  harmonize 
with  individual  ideas. 

I- OK  THE  DRAWING-ROOM 
is  the  havdsomc  <ind  substantial 
I, (litis  Xr.  ill  mahoyaiiy  or  f/olil 
and  a  variety  of  couches  and 
cabinets  at  prices  fixed  by  the 
elaborateness  of  design  and  rich- 
ness of  ftuiterial.  Then  there  are 
the  more  severe  Louis  XII'.  and 
the  lighter  Louis  XVL,  in  ma- 
hogany, enamelled  mahogany  and 
gold. 

FOR  run  BEDROOMS.  BOU- 
DOIR AND  MORNING-ROOM 
are  the  lighter  and  more  grace- 
ful llepptewhite,  Sheraton,  Chip- 
pendale and  American  Colonial. 
I'OR  ni'LRY  ROOM  furniture 
showing  the  influence  of  Dutch, 
German.  Italian,  Early  or  later 
English  work,  etc. 

Modern  Ai'chitectui'e  draws  its  in- 
si)ii'atioii  fi-om  every  land  and  every 
time.  We  can  ])roduce  all  that  be- 
longs with  every  variant  of  style 
and  period. 

Oui'  ex])('rts  will  be  glad  to  consult 
with  you  at  any  tiine  and  will  give 
hearty  co-operation  towai'<l  the  secur- 
ing of  ]ierfe('t  I'esults. 

Finitth  Float 


^^T.  EATON  C? 


TORONTO, 


LIMITED 
CANADA 


Bungalow  at  Canadian  National  Exhibition 
Finished   With 

SOLIG  N  U  M 

(Made  in  England) 

WOOD 
PRESERVATIVE   and   STAIN 

FOR 

ALt.  WOODWORK     Shingles,  Gables,  Half 
Timbered  Work  or  Interior   Finieh, 


DOMINION  AGENT 


F.  STURGEON 

34  Yonge  St.,  TORONTO 


Ti  UST  WDflll  IH  WIRE  LUTHIKE 

1909  PATENTED  TRUSSED  WIRE  UTH  1909 

The  Best  and  Cheapest 
on   the  Market     :     :     :     i 


{ 


r 


For  descriptions   and    prices  apply 
to  the  Manufacturers 


The 


B.  GREENING  WIRE  CO., 

LImltsd 

MONTREAL,  QUE.  HAMILTON,  ONT. 
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Cobalt  rises  from  the  ashes  of  the  recent  conflagration  a  wiser  town,  and  calls  to  its  aid  the  KAHN  SYS- 
TI'"M  of  Reinforced  Concrete. 

'This  System  is  used  throughont  in  the  niajj;nificent  fireproof  office  hnildin};  now  beinj^  erected  in  Cobalt  at 
tile  lorner  of  Silver  and  Prospect  streets,  for  Mr,  Jacob    A.  Jacobs,  cut  of   whicli   is   shown   below. 


FIREPROOF    OFFICE    BUILDING,    OF    RE    INFORCED    CONCRETE.    COBALT,    ONT. 
Owner,    Jacob    A.    Jacobs.  Architects,       Mitchell     &    Crighton.        Contractors.    Bishop    Construction    Co. 

Kahn  System  of  Reinforcement  used. 

DO  YOU  CONTEMPLATE  BUILDING  ? 

IF  SO,  WHY  NOT  OF  REINFORCED  CONCRETE,  WITH  KAHN  SYSTEM.  COST  NOT  FAR  IN  EX- 
CESS OF  MILL  CONSTRUCTION.  ABSOLUi  ELY  FIREPROOF;  SHOCK  PROOF;  VERMIN  PROOF; 
TESTED  BY  EXPLOSIONS  AND  EARTHQUAKES. 

Minimum  Insurance  Costs  ;     Minimum  Maintenance  Costs  ;     Build  wisely  and  well. 

You  will  be  money  in  pocket  in  the  end. 

The  reputation  of  this  Company  insures  you  the  best  quality  of  steelin  the  market,  and  adequacy  of  design. 
We  would  not  allow  our  steel  to  be  used  in  any   structure  of  which  we  were  doubtful. 
Our  engineering  department  consists  of  technical   men  of  wide  experience,  who  have  specialized  in  rein- 
forced  concrete  construction. 

\jzt  ut  know  your  requirements.      W<  will  cheerfully  furnish  Estimates,  etc.      Write  for  Cntnlogues,  which  tell  all  about 

KAHN  Truss  Bars,  Cup  Bars,  Rib  Metal,  Hy-rib,  Rib-lath,  Column  Hooping,  Trussed  Concrete 
Chemical  Products. 

TRUSSED  CONCRETE  STEEL  COMPANY  OF  CANADA,  LIMITED 

Works  and  Executives  Office,  Waikerviile.  Saiesand  Engineering  Office,  Toronto 

Branch  Offices  :  23  Jordan  St. 

Union  Bank  Bidg.,  Winnipeg,         Cor.  St.  James  &  Oalhousle         Merohants  Bank  BIdg.,  IMontreal 
Loo  Buiiding,  Vancouver  Quebec  1 82  Hollis  St.,  Halifax 
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H        DliNLOP 
"SUNSET"  (RED) 


For  high  pressure  steam,  t 
hot  or  cold  water,  hy- 
draulic pressure.  It  is 
general  purpose  packing 
of  more  than  ordinary 
reliability. 


Sunset"  Packing  is  one  Dunlop 
commodity  that  comes  under  the 
head  of  'mechanical  rubber  goods.' 
Other  lines  are  :  stand  pipe  hose, 
tiling,  mats,  insulating  tape  and 
rubber  goods  used  in  building 
equipment. 

Catalogue  mailed  to  any  address. 

THE  DiLOP  TIRE  S  RUBBER  GOODS 

COMPANY,  LIMITED 
Head  Office  and  Rubber  Works,  Booth  Avenue,  Toronto 


MONTREAL 


Branch  Depot*  and  Tire  Repair  Worki 
ST.  JOHN  VANCOUVER  VICTORIA  CALGARY  WINNIPEG 


GustoiuK  Heveiiue. 

JUBILATION  almost  akin  to  hysteria  seizes  our  Can- 
adian dailies,  when  the  government  announces  that 
bur  import  duties  for  a  given  month  show  an  in- 
crease over  those  of  the  corresponding  period  of  the 
preceding  year.  We  are  told  that  such  a  condition  is  an 
unmistakable  sign  of  prosperity  insofar  as  people  cannot 
spend  money  that  they  haven't  got.  and  if  our  people 
have  money  with  which  to  buy  foreign  products,  then  it 
is  a  sign  that  we  are  prosperous. 

VVheni  our  official  returns  sl-ow  that  our  government 
has  collected  a  million  and  a  half  dollars  more  in  custom 
duties  during  a  certain  month  than  the  same  month  of 
a  former  year,  it  simply  means  that  we  have  spent  in  the 
foreign  markets  of  the  world  about  eight  and  a  half 
million  dollars  more  during  the  month  in  ((uestioii,  than 
we  did  the  corresponding  period  of  the  preceding  year. 
These  calculations  are  based  upon  the  assumption  that 
our  average  rate  of  import  duties  represent  about  18 
per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  imported  product,  and  does 
not  provide  fcr  the  undervaluation  of  imports  as  is 
regularly  practised  by  foreign  shippers  and  Canadian 
importers  of  almost  every  important  class  of  jjroduct 
brought  into  this  country.  So  it  is  safe  to  say  that  when 
the  custom  revenue  of  the  Dominion  Government  in- 
creases a  million  and  a  half,  in  a  given  month,  it  means 
that  our  already  comparatively  large  expenditure  in  for- 
eign markets  have  for  that  month  been  increased  by  at 
least  Ten  Million   Dollars. 

This,  it  appears  to  us.  should  give  a  rather  weak 
excuse  for  exulation  on  the  part  of  either  our  press, 
our  manufacturer,  the  public,  or  the  laborer.  Canada 
is  a  great,  undeveloped,  producing  country,  and  we  surely 
cannot  expect  to  build  it  up  if  we  squander  our  money 
abroad  in  the  purchase  of  the  product  of  foreign  labor. 

What  would  we  think  of  the  business  capabilities  of 
a  manufacturer  who,  upon  securing  his  monthlv  state- 
ment of  his  receipts  and  expenditures,  would  become 
jubilant  over  the  fact  that  his  expenditures  for  that 
month  had  increased  20  per  cent,  over  those  for  the  same 
period  of  a  former  year,  purely  upon  the  basis  of  reason- 
ing that  it  showed  that  he  must  hav*  money  or  he  could 
not  spend  it.  and  in.sofar  as  he  had  the  money  to  spend, 
he  is  entitled  to  believe  that  his  business  is  prosperous? 
If  a  manager  of  a  business  institution  showed  delight 
when  presenting  such  a  statement  to  his  directors,  it 
would  be  easy  to  foretell  the  consequences. 

Canada  is  not  a  consuming  country.  At  least  its 
future,  if  it  is  to  have  one.  is  not  based  upon  its  ability 
to  consume.  It  is  essentially  a  producing  country  and  its 
only  hope  for  a  future,  depends  upon  its  ability  to  sell 
its  products  to  the  world  and  bring  back  the  gold  with 
which  to  build  up  a  nation  industrially  and  finan- 
cially sound.  Canada  is  not  a  nation  of  holders  of  for- 
eign dividend  producing  estates,  industrial  mining,  rail- 
road or  bank  stocks,  that  bring  into  the  country  annually 
vast   sums  that   might  tend   to  ofTset   a   balance   on    the 


wrong  side  of  our  trade  ledger.  We  are  a  nation  of  pro- 
ducers, an<l  every  doUar  of  wealth  that  we  may  right- 
fully lay  claim  to  as  our  own,  must  come  from  the  con- 
suming nations  of  the  world  who  have  a  market  for  that 
which    we   can   profitably   produce. 

But  in  the  face  of  these  indisputable  facts,  Canada's 
trade  situation  presents  a  most  serious  and  yet  ridiculous 
state  of  affairs,  for  our  trade  returns  show  that  we  actu- 
ally buy  more  than  $50,000,000  worth  of  foreign  products 
more  than  we  sell.  .-Kt  the  present  time  this  debit  balance 
on  our  trade  ledger  is  offset  by  the  inflow  of  foreign 
capital  for  investment  purposes,  and  the  wealth  brought 
into  the  country  by  the  better  class  of  well-to-do  emi- 
grants. 

Our  trade  conditions  present  a  situation  very  much  like 
that  of  the  inventor  who  has  a  good  thing  that  i'  takes 
money  to  develop,  and,  after  finding  a  good  angel,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  spend  his  money  on  the  development  of  his  idea, 
without  any  attempt  to  place  his  business  upon  a  com- 
merciallv  .sound  basis.  He  continues  to  spend  nM)re  than 
he  takes  in.  and  each  year  has  his  deficit  made  up  by 
additional  cash  from  the  good  angel,  until  financial  mis- 
fortune one  day  overtakes  his  moneyed  friend  and  he  finds 
himself  without  money  with  which  to  make  up  the  deficit 
created  by  extravagant  and  improvident  expenditures. 
He  finally  discovers,  after  much  hardship,  that  a  business, 
to  be  sound,  must  show  a  balance  on  the  right  side  of  his 
ledger. 

This  is  truly  our  trade  situation  in  Canada.  We  are 
safe  as  long  as  foreign  capital  is  obtainable  to  offset  our 
expenditures,  in  excess  of  our  receipts,  but  when  financial 
conditions  in  England  or  in  the  United  States,  abruptly 
cut  short  this  source  of  money  supply,  what  will  then 
make  up  our  minus  balance?  Under  our  present  fiscal 
policy,  we  are  solely  at  the  mercy  of  foreign  financial 
conditions,  over  which  we  have  no  control.  Commercial 
or  financial  indef)endence  is  impossible  as  long  as  we  con- 
tinue to  buy  more  than  we  sell. 

The  very  secret  of  the  growth  and  wealth  of  the 
United  States  is  in  the  fact  that  she  sells  annually  over 
$500,000,000  more  to  the  world  than  she  buys.  Canada 
buys  more  than  twice  as  much  from  the  United  States  as 
we  sell  her.  Australia  has  an  annual  trade  balance  in  her 
favor  of  over  seventy  millions.  Is, it  not  obvious  that  our 
trade  conditions  are  unsound,  and  that,  as  an  undeveloped 
producing  country,  our  trade  balance  should  be  placed 
on  the  other  side  of  the  ledger? 

The  importance  of  this  grave  national  problem  will  be 
all  too  evident  when  England  or  the  United  States  is 
visited  with  either  serious  financial  or  national  difficulties. 
We  shall  then  be  brought  face  to  face  with  a  situation 
that  will  force  us  to  realize  the  false  sense  of  security 
we  have  been  laboring  under,  and  our  press  will  cease  to 
be  so  jubilant  over  increases  in  our  Customs  revenue. 
The  whole  difficulty  arises  trom  our  commercially  un- 
sound tarifif  laws.  Our  duties  are  just  high  enough  to 
render  this  a   separate  market  from  that  of  the   United 
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States,  and  thus  encourage  tlie  (lumping  of  surplus  over- 
production of  foreign  manufacturers,  and  just  low  enough 
to  provide  an  effective  adequate  protection  for  the  product 
of  Canadian  enterprise  against  the  ruinous  dumping  of 
foreign  surplus  stocks  and  products  of  peasant  labor. 


National  Status  for  the  Profession. 

AKKSPONSIBILITV  that  cannot  be  mea.sured  at 
this  time,  rests  with  the  Quebec  and  Ontario 
.\ssociations,  in  the  manner  in  which  they  deal 
with  the  question  of  federation  with  the  Royal  .\rchitec- 
tural  Institute  of  Canada,  at  their  annual  assemblies,  to 
be  held  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks.  These  are  the  two 
oldest,  largest  and  most  influential  architectural  bodies  ni 
Canada.  Upon  the  action  which  they  determine  to  take 
en  this  question,  depends,  to  a  great  extent,  the  establish- 
ment of  a  national  status  for  the  architectural  profession 
in  Canada. 

It  is  true  that  the  provincial  associations  can  handle 
best  the  local  problems  that  confront  the  members  of  the 
profession,  and  it  is  also  true  that  their  right  to  deal  with 
matters  involving  the  interests  of  the  protession  in  their 
respective  provinces  should  not  be  interfered  with,  but 
it  is  equally  true  that  there  are  many  (juestions  to  be  dealt 
with,  that  are  of  a  national  character.  Problems  and 
difficulties  that  are  common  to  members  of  the  ])rofession 
in  every  province  in  Canada,  should  have  the  attention 
of  a  strong  national  body ;  an  organization  representative 
of,  and  backed  up  by  all  the  provincial  associations.  As 
it  is  the  architect  in  Canada  has  no  national  status,  and 
will  never  have  such  until  all  the  architectural  associa- 
tions and  clubs  in  the  Dominion  become  federated  under 
one  charter,  and  agree  upon  a  common  basis  of  action. 

This  is  surely  a  desired  end  toward  which  to  work, 
and  is  a  course  deserving  the  earnest,  unselfish  co-opera- 
tion of  every  self-res|)ecting  architect  in  Canada. 

With  this  purpose  in  view,  the  R..\.I.C.  was  formed. 
a  charter  secured,  and  an  affiliation  effected  with  the 
R.I.B.A.  .\s  to  whether  the  original  methods  adopted  in 
thi-  organization  of  this  nat'onal  body  are  now  considered 
to  be  in  due  order  or  not,  is  a  matter  too  late  to  discuss. 
As  to  whether  the  present  policy  of  the  R.A.I.C.  is  con- 
sidered favorably  or  unfavorably,  is  a  matter  that  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  importance  of  the  work  it  has 
undertaken,  nor  the  necessity  for  its  existence.  If  it  is 
believed  by  some  that  mistakes  have  been  made,  then  it 
becomes  the  duty  of  these  to  attempt  to  have  them  recti- 
fied. But  let  thj  settlement  of  such  differences  of  opinion 
as  may  exist  between  members  of  the  different  provincial 
bodies,  be  discussed  and  adjusted  with  that  dignified  spirit 
of  common  intere.st,  that  should  temper  the  deliberations 
of  men  who  belong  to  so  ancient  and  honored  a  pro- 
fession  as  architecture. 

It  would  be  the  height  of  folly  to  undertake  to  estab- 
lish two  national  architectural  bodies  in  a  country  where 
there  is  such  a  limited  iuiml)er  of  practitioners.  Such  an 
attempt  would  be  disastrous  to  the  interests  of  tlie  pro- 
fes.uon  generally  in  (  aiiaila,  and  would  make  impossible 
for  many  years  to  come,  the  accoinplishment  of  those 
things  which  a  national  organization  shoulil  hop-  t<j  se- 
cure to  its  im-inbers.  li  tlu-  profession  divides  against 
itself  in  dealing  with  such  an  important  problem  as  fed- 
erati(jn.  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  they  can  expect 
the  public  they  serve  to  be  in  syni|)athy  with  the  cause  of 
architecture. 

The  memhers  of  the  Royal  .Architectural  Jnstitute  of 
('ana<la  realize  that  there  are  many  differences  to  be  ad- 
justed before  a  complete  federation  can  be  effected,  and 
are  anxious  to  have  these  difficulties  overcome  in  such  a 
manner  as  will  result  in  the  emnnion  welfare  of  the  pro- 
fession. This  will  only  be  pnssiliU-  when  the  several 
associations  will  deal  with  llie  matter  with'that  concilia- 
tory atlitmle  luconiinif  (•ariusi  men.     (Jiiilibling  over  per- 


sonal likes  or  dislikes,  or  ceremoniously  standing  on 
points  of  minor  importance,  must  be  made  subservient 
to  the  one  aim  every  provincial  association  must  keep 
first  and  foremost  before  them,  and  that  is  the  establish- 
ment of  a  truly  national  architectural  organization. 

Federations  have  been  formed  by  men  in  almost  every 
branch  of  human  endeavor  the  world  over,  and  if  would 
seem  incredible  that  architects  should  be  unable  to 
agree  among  themselves  sufficiently  to  do  that  which  has 
been  possible  by  business  men.  doctors,  lawyers  ami 
tradesmen. 

It  now.  therefore,  rests  with  the  Ontario  and  Quebec 
assiK-iations  to  determine  to  a  large  extent,  just  what 
degree  of  the  future  success  and  usefulness  of  the  R..\.1.C. 
they  may  rightfully  be  credited  with.  The  cause  is  worthy 
of  earnest  thought  and  endeavor,  and  the  inevitai)le  re- 
sults to  be  obtained,  are  worth  the  sacrifice  of  a  few 
provincial   ideals. 


Toronto  as  Planned  by  Civic  Art  Guild. 

WILL  TOROXTO  ever  elect  a  body  of  men  to  its 
city  council  who  will  sacrifice  politics  and  self- 
interest  to  the  extent  of  the  appointment  of  a 
permanent  board  with  power  to  carry  out  a  systematic 
plan  for  the  beautification  of  the  city?  Much  has  been 
done  in  this  direction  in  other  cities,  but  as  yet  Toronto 
has  done  nothing  more  than  inspect  and  criticize  plans, 
and  appoint  a  connuittee  for  this  purpose,  which  it  has 
given  no  authority  to  either  adopt  a  plan  or  carry  out 
any  scheme. 

Despite  the  discouraging  attitude  of  Toronto's  city 
fathers,  the  Toronto  (luild  of  Civic  .\rt  proceeds  to  work 
out  its  suggested  plans  with  an  enterprising  courageous- 
ness  that  is  to  be  highly  commended.  Most  of  th^;  mem- 
bers of  this  club  who  have  given  much  of  their  time  to 
this  ai)parently  thankless  work,  can  never  ho|)e  to  see 
their  plans  completed,  even  though  the  city  accepted  their 
suggestions  and  proceeded  to  put  them  into  execution  at 
once. 

The  most  recent  scheme  as  presented  by  the  Toronto 
Ciuild  of  Civic  Art,  has  just  been  i.ssued  in  the  form  of  a 
splendidly  ilhustrated  and  printed  brochure,  accompanied 
by  their  report. 

Accompanying  the  report  is  the  plan  of  the  proposed 
changes,  showing  by  the  use  of  colors  what  th.;  (luild 
aims  at. 

In  short,  the  plan  shows  two  great  diagonal  thorough- 
lares  from  the  centre  of  the  city  to  the  north-eastern  and 
north-western  suburbs.  It  is  claimed  that  these,  though 
costly,  would  more  than  pay  for  themselves.  These  roads 
are  calculated  for  four  lines  of  tracks.  Every  street  north 
of  Queen  street  would  be  crossed  by  one  of  these  diag- 
onals, which  would  be  125  feet  wide,  with  broad  roadways 
and  sidewalks. 

A  radial  road  project  is  one  part  of  the  scheme  ol 
beautification,  the  other  is  the  connecting  of  the  various 
squares  and  parks  by  boulevards,  driveways  and  |)ark- 
ways.  The  sea-wall  project  is  a  "cardinal  and  important 
sectiim  of  the  improvements." 

The  president  of  the  (luild.  Mr.  John  A.  b^win,  says 
ill  the  (ii.oHE:  "It  will  be  the  feeling  of  all  who  give  any 
thought  to  the  matter  that  m  Toronto  we  are  at  the  part- 
ing of  the  ways  with  reference  to  what  the  future  aspect 
of  the  city  is  to  he.  It  does  not  need  a  prophet  to  predict 
that  the  next  ten  or  fifteen  years  wHl  see  radical  changes 
in  streets  and  structures." 

Instances  and  illustrations  of  what  other  cities  have 
done  are  given  at  .some  length.  The  Kingsway.  in  Lon- 
don, cost  $2().(K)0,000,  and  at  the  <late  of  opening  the 
revenue  derived  from  sales  and  leases  was  $15.(X)0  a  year 
in  excess  of  what  was  required  to  carry  the  sinking  fund. 

Baltimore,  after  its  fire,  raised  $3(),()()I).()0()  for  civic 
im|)rovements.  Toronto's  .s.imilar  opportunity  was  allowed 
to  pass  with  the  installation  of  a  $300.0(K)  high  pressure 
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fire  system.  New  York  lias  $21,000,000  in  cash  over  and 
above  the  outlay  on  establishinfi^  Central  Park.  Mexico 
is  speiidinjif  $100,000,(K)0  0,1  improvements,  Buenos  Ayres 
$70,0()(),(X)(). 

The  park  system  proposes  to  link  together  the  existing 
spaces  along  the  waterfront  to  the  Humber  River,  up  the 
Humber  valley  to  Lambton,  thence  easterly  by  drives  in 
the  ravines  to  the  head  of  Avenue  road,  thence  easterly 
to  a  park  above  liglinton  avenuj,  to  the  Hon  Valley,  to 
Riverdale  Park,  easterly  again  to  Scarboro'  Cliffs,  and 
back  to  the  waterfront  south  of  .Ashbridge's  Bay  and  on 
to  the  Island.  Thirteen  new  parks  would  be  included  m  this. 
Queen's  Park  is  to  be  a  point  whence  parkways  run  to 
connect  it  with  the  larger  syiJteni.  The  establishing  of 
twenty-eight  new  jilaygrounds  in  all  the  congested  dis- 
tricts is  no  small  part  of  the  (hiild's  programme. 

In  carrying  out  its  plans  the  Guild  proposes  the  forma- 
tion of  a  civic  commission  that  would  he  a  body  with  a 
continuous   policy. 

The  report  closes  with  an  appeal  to  all  citizens  to  in- 
terest themselves  in  the  work. 


Calvary's  Ci<y    Hall. 


WHE;THRR  to  go  on  with  the  work  and  com- 
plete the  new  city  hall,  or  to  board  it  up  and 
abandon  it  entirely,  has  been  the  subject  of 
debate  among  the  citizens  of  Calgary  for  some  little  time 
back.  The  city's  plight  as  regards  its  "white  elephant." 
as  the  uiifinishod  municipal  building  has  been  "dubbed," 
is  an  unusual  one.  .\'ot  that  it  is  an  uncommon  thing 
for  a  city  to  experience  the  pangs  of  "outrageous  for- 
tune." by  being  assured  that  a  certain  building,  fully 
i'(|ui|)pe(l,  can  be  built  for  a  specific  sum,  and  then  to 
find  that  when  the  structure  reaches  a  certain  stage,  an 
excessive  additional  amount  is  required  to  complete  the 
work;  but  because  the  ratepayers  in  this  particular  case 
stubbornly  baulked  when  it  came  to  approving  of  a  fur- 
ther expenditure  of  over  one-half  the  amount  originally 
a.sked  and  authorized. 

The  practice,  quite  general  among  promoters  of  public 
buildings,  of  deceiving  the  ratepayers  by  underestimating 
the  complete  cost  of  a  structure,  in  order  to  get  the 
work  under  way.  has  a  element  of  chicanery  which  is  to 
be  greatly  deprecated.  Originally,  the  city  hall  in  ques- 
tion was  to  have  cost  $150,000,  but  now  an  additional 
.sum  of  $80,000  is  necessary  to  complete  it.  Had  the 
proposition  be«n  put  before  the  ratepayers  clearly  and 
frankly  in  the  first  place,  the  probability  is  that  no  inter- 
ruption of  the  work  would  have  occurred.  A  body  of 
ratepayers,  like  an  individual,  is  open  to  reason ;  they 
do  not  expect  a  better  buildiaig  than  they  are  willing  to 
pay  for.  Undoubtedly  had  matters  been  fully  explained, 
and  the  $230,000  asked  for  at  the  outset,  the  amount  would 
have  been  forthcoming  in  the  same  corp  d'esprit,  as  the 
sum  originally  voted. 

Usually  in  a  case  of  this  kind,  a  community  forks  out 
the  extra  sum,  and  regards  such  a  procedure  as  a  matter 
of  maladministration  or  a  species  of  graft.  Graft,  how- 
ever, does  not  enter  into  such  a  deal  as  often  as  is  supposed. 
Every  dollar  spent  in  the  building  in  question,  has  been 
fully  accounted  for  in  the  statement  of  expenditure  filed 
with  the  city.  It  must  be  admitted,  nevertheless,  that 
there  was  a  phase  of  trickery  in  the  erection  of  the  city 
hall,  which  places  a  stigma  on  those  who  were  identified 
with  its  construction.  This  is.  indeed,  unfortunate,  as 
the  architect  and  promoters  are  the  victims  of  self-created 
circumstances:  circumstances  over  which  they  had  abso- 
lute control.  If  a  building  of  a  certain  type,  equipped 
and  furnished  a  certain  way,  cannot  be  built  for  a  cer- 
tain sum,  then  let  the  ratepayers  be  told  so  frankly. 

The  ratepayers  of  Calgary  are  not,  we  believe,  at 
heart  adverse  to  voting  the  sum  required  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  structure,  but  by  turning  the  proposition 
down  in  a  recent  plebiscite,  they  showed  their  resentment 


at  being  "duped"  at  the  time  the  erection  of  the  buildings 
was  first  advanced.  Such  things  have  happened  before, 
and  will  in  all  probability  happen  again,  but  never  before, 
possibly,  has  a  community  showed  its  disapproval  so 
strongly  of  this  sort  of  procedure.  Just  so  long  as  there 
is  a  tendency  to  underestimate  the  ultimate  cost  of  a 
building,  unnecessary  interruptions  and  difficulties  will 
arise,  and  those  upon  whom  the  work  devolves  will  be 
charged  with  employing  misrepresentation  and  shady 
methods  at  one  stage  or  the  other  of  its  development. 

Possibly  the  most  logical  way  for  a  municipality  to 
avoid  the  unpleasamtness  of  an  afifair  of  this  kind  is  to 
appoint  a  board  of  assessors,  such  as  is  demanded  by  the 
Royal  Architectural  Institute  of  Canada,  to  pass  uiwn  the 
plans  and  fix  the  complete  cost  of  the  building  according 
to  the  market  value  of  labor  and  the  materials  to  be  em- 
ployed. The  fees  of  such  a  board  would  be  but  a  small 
consideration  at  the  most,  and  the  cost  of  the  structure 
would — save  possibly  for  a  slight  variance  one  way  or 
the  other — be  definitely  established  to  the  satisfaction  of 
all  parties  concerned. 

Calgary  will  evidently  be  prepared  to  meet  such 
a  contingency  when  any  like  improvement  comes  np  in 
future,  and  other  municipalities  will  do  well  to  profit  by 
her  present  experience.  As  it  is,  the  city  hall  stands 
to-day  practically  an  abandoned  project,  and  odium  has 
been  heaped  upon  the  heads  of  these  who  were  identified 
with  its  construction.  One  councilman  at  a  recent  meet- 
ing, vented  his  spleen  by  suggesting  that  the  building  be 
turned  over  to  the  .\lberta  Government  and  converted 
into  a  Provincial  Jail,  but  such  an  act  was  frowned  upon 
as  being  wholly  destitute  of  civic  pride.  Instead,  there 
is  a  feeling  manifest  that  the  citizens  are  now  in  a  more 
generous  mood,  and  a  petition  will  shortly  be  circulated 
among  the  business  men  and  ratepayers  requesting  that 
the  council  and  commissioners  again  submit  the  by-law  at 
the  next  municipal  election.  It  is  quite  po.s,sible  that  if 
sufficient  signatures  are  obtained,  the  by-law  this  time  will 
be  adopted. 

While  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  the  money  orig- 
inally voted  has  been  in  any  way  misapplied,  neverthe- 
less, the  methods  of  carrying  out  the  project,  an<l  the 
manner  in  w^hich  payments  were  made  on  the  work,  is 
being  made  the  subject  of  a  .searching  investigation. 

One  thing  in  connection  with  the  whole  affair,  which 
is  quite  evident,  is  the  fact  that  the  practice  of  under- 
estimating the  ultimate  cost  of  a  building  to  be  built 
of  certain  materials  and  according  to  certain  specifi- 
cations, results  in  no  good.  It  not  only  operates  against 
the  interests  of  the  architect  employed,  and  his  client,  but 
also  casts  a  reflection  on  the  standing  of  architecture 
as  a  profession.  Ignorance  is  no  excuse,  and  wiles  and 
guiles  have  no  place  in  architecture.  The  policy  of 
tricksters  and  artificers,  is  something  to  be  greatly  dis- 
couraged by  practitioners  in  general. 


Discrimination  in  Favor  of  U.S.  Products 

NEARLY  A  YEAR  AGO  Toronto's  city  officials 
did  themselves  "proud",  in  defying  the  Cana- 
dian Customs  authorities  in  an  attempt  to  bring 
into  the  country  plans  for  the  new  filtration  plant,  with- 
out the  payment  of  the  rightful  duties.  Their  attitude 
in  this  matter  was  anything  but  becoming  civic  officials 
of  a  city  that  boasts  so  loudly  of  its  loyalty,  and  shouts 
so  vociferously  the  "Made  in  Canada"  slogan.  The  con- 
tention of  the  oflfending  authorities,  in  the  protection  of 
their  almost  untenable  position  was  that  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  secure  an  engineer  in  Canada  with  sufficient  know- 
ledge and  experience  to  design  the  plant,  Toronto  had 
voted  to  build,  and,  while  this  was  no  excuse  for  the 
violation  of  our  Customs  laws,  it  was  accepted  for  what 
it  was  worth. 

But   we   are  now   presented   with   a   case   where   the 
city    has    actually   discriminated    against    Canadian   pro- 
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ducts  in  favor  of  those  of  United  States  manufacture; 
a  flagrant  violation  of  every  principle  of  good  business 
and  fair  play.  In  fact  two  cases  have  been  brought  to 
our  notice  recently,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  investi- 
gation would  bring  to  light  many  more,  where  Ameri- 
can goods  were  adopted  by  the  city  as  standards  in  their 
specificaticns.  J.  L.  Mott's  plumbing  ware  was  used  as 
the  standard  in  the  specifications  for  Toronto's  new  lava- 
tory, and  enamelled  ware  cf  another  American  manufac- 
tory was  named  at  the  standani  in  the  specificaticns  for 
the  plumbing  work  in  the  new  Public  Bath  House.  Every 
architect  and  plumber  in  Canada  knows  that  this  action 
on  the  part  of  the  authorities  of  Toronto,  is  absolutely 
without  jusiification.  We  have  plumbing  enamelled  ware, 
manufactured  in  Canada,  by  purely  Canadian  institutions, 
that  equals,  if  not  excells,  in  every  point  of  comparison, 
(design,  quality,  color  and  price),  anything  that  is  man- 
ufactured on  the  globe.  If  there  is  one  line  of  goods 
which  goes  into  a  building  that  is  made  in  Canada  of 
as  good  or  better  quality,  and  that  may  be  obtained  un- 
der as  good  or  better  conditions,  as  compared  with  the 
products  of  foreign  manufacturers,  it  is  porcelain  enam- 
elled plumbing  ware. 

If  Toronto  officials  will  discriminate  against  Cana- 
dian manufacturers  of  enamelled  ware,  they  will  favor 
goods  of  foreign  manufacture,  whenever  they  .so  please, 
without  the  least  consideration  of  the  interests  of  the 
Canadian  manufacturer  or  laborer,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  Toronto  is  one  of  the  largest,  if  not  the  largest 
manufacturing  centres  in  the  Dominion,  this  policy  is  at 
the  least  highly   inconsistent. 

We  have  one  manufacturer  of  plumbing;  enamelled 
ware  in  Canada,  well  known  to  every  architect,  builder 
and  plumber,  whose  goods  are  specified  and  used  in  some 
<if  the  largest  and  best  equipped  buildings  from  coast 
to  coast;  whose  goods  are  sold  in  competition  with  the 
largest  manufacturers  in  the  world,  in  h"rance,  Belgium 
and  other  continental  countries  of  Europe;  who  has  built 
up  in  a  few  years,  an  enormous  industry  in  Canada, 
under  the  most  trying  conditions  of  foreign  competition, 
and  who  to-day  employs  upwards  of  four  hundred  men. 
Surely  such  Canadian  manufacturers  should  at  least 
be  given  an  even  chance  with  the  United  States  firms. 
Canadian  architects  realize  and  appreciate  the  import- 
ance of  the  encouragement  of  the  establishment  of  such 
institutions  in  this  country,  and  they  show  it  in  their 
private  work,  but  it  is  left  with  the  public  servants  in 
Canada's  greatest  manufacturing  center,  to  thus  operate 
against  the  industrial  welfare  of  our  country,  by  adopt 
ing  as  standards,  products  of  the  United  States  manu- 
facturers. 

Great  is  the  jubilation  of  Toronto  over  the  prospect 
of  the  establishment  of  a  new  industry  in  the  city,  and 
yet  they  encourage  the  sending  of  its  money  for  public 
improvenunts  out  of  the  country  to  strengthen  our  al- 
ready formidable  competitors.  Where  ever  it  is  at  all 
possible,  every  architect,  every  contractor,  and  every 
govenmient  (Municipal,  County.  Provincial  or  Domin- 
ion), should  use  Canadian  standards  and  if  competition 
of  foreign  manufacturers  is  desired,  let  the  burden  of 
satisfying  the  specifications  fall  upon  them  and  not  upon 
our  own  manufacturers.  Let  the  foreign  products  be 
made  to  suit  Canadian  standards  instead  of  Canadian 
products  to  suit  foreign  standards. 


British  Arcliitertiirul  Drawiiit^s  fur  C.N. K. 

WHKNKVI'.k  the  question  of  Architectural  Ed- 
ucation is  discussed  by  members  of  the  pro- 
fession, without  exception,  one  of  the  most 
deprecated  of  all  conditions  tliat  militate  against  the  ad- 
vancement f)f  this  branch  of  Art  and  Science,  is  the 
lack  of  interest  and  appreciation,  by  the  lay  public,  of 
the  :esthetic  in  architecture.  While  there  is  no  art  with 
which   tile   j,'eiur;d   ]inlilie   is   uKin-   maicriallv   concerned. 


there   is   none   about   which   the   layman   actually   knows 
less. 

It  is  the  layman  that  every  well-organized  architec- 
tural association  has  sought,  and  is  seeking  to  educate 
to  appreciate  tie  beautiful  in  architecture.  This  under- 
taking has  proiveii  a  most  arduous  and  thankless  task, 
in  the  New  World  especially,  and  every  accomplishment 
that  furthers  the  etiforts  of  the  profession  in  this  direc- 
tion is  heralde.l  with  much  joy  and  satisfacti<  n  bv  everv 
architect  who  l<  ves  his  profession. 

In  this  direction,  the  Ontario  Association  of  .\rchi- 
tect.s  may  rightfully  claim  credit  for  having  been  success- 
ful in  bringing  about  one  of  the  greatest  victories  for 
the  cause  of  architecture  in  Canada,  during  the  past  de- 
cade. \t  the  instigation  of  the  Toronto  branch  of  the 
O.A.A.,  the  directors  of  the  Canadian  National,  last  fall, 
set  aside  a  portion  of  the  Applied  Arts  Building,  for  an 
architectural  exhibit.  Designs  were  submitted  from  al- 
most every  portion  of  the  Dominion  and  the  interest 
shown  by  the  public  in  this  exhibit,  through  the  con- 
stant stream  of  visitors,  convinced  the  Canadian  Exhi- 
bition officials  of  the  advisability  of  making  this  new  de- 
parture a  permanent  annual  affair.  With  the  view  of 
adding  interest  to  next  year's  exhibit.  Mr.  Geo.  W. 
Gouinlock,  president  of  the  O.A..\.,  suggested  at  one  of 
the  noon-day  luncheons  of  the  Toronto  branch  of  the 
as.sociation.  that  an  effort  he  made  to  .secure  a  nnmher 
of  designs  and  studies  from  .some  of  the  more  promin- 
ent architects  abroad.  He  believed  that  such  an  exhibit 
would  estiniate  interest  in  the  architectural  section  of 
the  Arts  building:  it  would  prove  of  educational  v;dtw  to 
the  architect  and  the  stufkiit  and  would  cultivate  .  I.el 
ter  appreciation  of  the  art  by  the  lay  public,  thei 
timately    resulting  in   a    better   stvie   of    .••>"-  ,,, 

Canada. 

Mr.  Gouinlock  was  earnest  in  his  very  conimeimaltle 
suggestion,  and  prevailed  upon  Dr  Orr,  (nianaiot  ,A 
the  Exhibition),  to  interview  some  of  the  more  i 
cut  architects  in  England,  where  he  is  at  presem  mi  .. 
trip,  with  the  view  of  arranging  for  an  exhibit  of  the 
work  of  well-known  English  designers.  Mr.  Gouinlock 
brought  the  matter  before  the  Royal  Architectural  In- 
stitute of  Canada  at  the  annual  bancpiet  recently  held  in 
Toronto,  and  appealed  for  their  co-operation  an<l  sirp- 
port. 

As  a  result  of  Mr.  Gouinlock's  per.sonal  efforts  with 
the  co-operation  of  the  O.A..\.,  Mr.  Orr  has  succeeded 
in  securing  an  exhibit  from  the  British  Society  of  Ar- 
chitects, which  will  undoubtedly  include  specimens  of  the 
work  of  such  men  as  Sir  Ashton  Webb,  F.  C.  Colcott, 
Belcher  and  other  noted   British  architects. 

To  thus  secure  to  the  profession  of  Canada,  perman- 
eiit  facilities  for  an  animal  exhibit  at  the  greatest  yearly 
exhibition  in  the  world,  for  an  exhibit  of  the  work  of 
Canadian  architects  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific, 
supplemented  by  the  designs  and  studies  of  the  best  ar- 
chitects of  the  Mother  country,  where  they  may  he 
viewed  by  more  than  half  a  million  visitors  every  year, 
we  niaintaiu  to  be  the  greatest  achievement  for  the  pro- 
motion of  a  better  appreciation  of  the  Art  of  .Xrchitec- 
ture  of  the  last  decade. 


Kiiildiii^  (>p<>ra(ioiiK  in  (>c<4»her. 

PREDICTIONS  VENTURED  earlier  in  the  season 
as  regards  fall  building  operations,  are  being 
fully  borne  out  as  the  late  months  materialize. 
October  was  another  period  of  activity  in  which  the  vol- 
ume of  new  work  undertaken  greatly  exceeded  that  of 
the  corres])onding  month  of  last  year,  and  as  yet  nothing 
has  turned  up  to  indicate  otherwise  than  a  contiinuince 
of  this  prosperous  condition  for  .some  time  to  come. 
Two  gains  are  note<l  to  every  loss,  and  the  average  in- 
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crease  for  the  month,  as  based  on  comparative  figures 
supplied  Construction,  was  sh'ghtly  in  excess  of  42  per 
cent. 

Calgary  again  reports  the  biggest  increase  for  the 
month,  following  her  phenomenal  advance  of  399  per 
cent,  in  September,  by  another  sweeping  gain  of  35.5 
per  cent.  Sydney  is  second  iii  the  list,  with  341  per  cent. 
lo  the  good,  while  Berlin  again  bobs  up  in  the  third 
highest  place  with  a  .substantial  increase  of  173  per  cent. 
to  her  credit. 

Of  the  places  to  suffer  a  reversal — two  of  which  are 
noted  in  the  east,  three  in  Ontario,  and  two  in  the  west — 
Si.  John  and  London,  which  experienced  a  decline  of 
67  per  cent,  and  47  per  cent,  in  order  named,  were  hit 
the  hardest.  It  may  be  mentioned,  however,  in  the  case 
of  London,  that  the  total  value  for  permits  issued  up 
to  date,  is  just  double  the  amount  expeded  for  new 
buildings  during  the  entire  year  of  190S ;  and  also  that 
the  outlook  there  at  the  present  time  is  anything  but 
discouraging.  , 

Aside  from  the  losses  at  Edmonton  and  Regina,  whicii 
fell  behind  their  last  year's  figures  for  the  month,  to  the 
extent  of  J 5  per  cent,  and  10  per  cent,  respectively,  the 
West,  in  general,  more  than  held  its  own.  Vancouver 
registered  an  increase  of  15  per  cent. ;  Winipeg  10  per 
cent. :  and  Victoria  5  per  cent. ;  while  Lethbridge  looms 
up  with  $190,270  for  new  work  undertaken,  which  brings 
ilu'  total  value  of  permits  for  the  year  well  over  the 
million  mark  for  the  first  time  in  her  history.  In  all 
these  places,  the  immediate  prospects  are  all  that  could 
be  desired.  Winnipeg  is  displaying  an  activity  in  the 
realty  market  seldom  before  witnessed  at  this  time  of 
the  year,  and,  as  for  Vancouver  and  Victoria,  the  pres- 
ent indications  are  that  both  of  these  places  are  just 
beginning   to   grow. 

In  Ontario,  besides  the  gain  in  Berlin,  other  advances 
recorded  were : — Toronto  51  per  cent. ;  Fort  William,  39 
per  cent. ;  and  Hamilton  16  per  cent.  Windsor,  which 
registers  an  amount  of  $19,500.  can  also  be  included  in 
the  list  of  gains,  while  as  for  Port  Arthur,  which  had 
$271,000  to  her  credit  last  month,  it  might  be  explained 
that  the  small  amount  ($3,500),  is  not  representative  of 
the  new  work  undertaken  at  that  place,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  there  are  no  building  regulations  outside  of 
tile  limits,  and  hence  no  means  of  obtaining  a  complete 
record.  The  two  set  backs  noted  in  addition  to  that  of 
London's,  mentioned  above,  are:  Peterboro,,  43  per  cent., 
and  Stratford,  32  per  cent.  In  both  cases,  however,  the 
corresponding  amounts  for  the  month  are  relatively 
small,  and  the  losses,  therefore,  can  hardly  be  regarded 
as  seriously  affecting  the  general  situation.     Practically 
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Berlin,   Ont 

$26,550 

$9,703 

173.71 

Brandon,    Man.    .. 

8,020 

Calgary,   Alta.    ... 

403,050 

88,400 

355.93 

Edmonton,  Alta.   . 

83.535 

98,735 

15.39 

Fort   William,   Ont 

88.050 

63,250 

39.20 

Hamilton,   Ont.    .. 

247,350 

211,950 

16.69 

Halifax,  N.S 

34,200 

46,160 

25.90 

Lethbridge,  Alta.   . 

190,270 

London.   Ont 

29,880 

57,210 

47.77 

IVIontreal,    Que.    . . 

628,645 

422,080 

48.63 

Peterboro,    Ont.    .. 

16,690 

29,450 

43.32 

Port   Arthur,   Ont.. 

3,500 

Regina,  Sask 

52,080 

58,270 

i6.62 

St.  John,   N.B 

23,800 

73,550 

67.64 

Stratford,    Ont.    ... 

4,100 

6.100 

32.78 

Sydney,    N.S 

22,050 

5,000 

341.66 

Toronto,  Ont 

1,540,355 

1,019,492 

51.09 

Vancouver,  B.C.   .. 

501,975 

436,080 

15.11 

Victoria,  B.C 

104,840 

99,755 

5.09 

Windsor,  Ont 

19,500 

Winnipeg,    Man.    .. 

511,850 
$4,540,290 

460,466 

11.17 
42.52 

$3,185,582 

all  the  places  mentioned  are  substantially  ahead  of  1908 
in  the  season's  work,  while  the  amount  already  recorded 
in  Toronto  is  greater  than  any  previous  yearly  totad  in 
the  history  of  the  city. 

Farther  east,  Montreal  again  comes  forward  by  not- 
ing an  increase  of  48  per  cent,  and  as  yet  nothing  has 
occurred  to  stay  her  progress.  This  is  the  tenth  con- 
secutive gain  recorded,  and  in  this  respect,  Montreal  has 
perhaps  showed  the  most  consistent  development  through- 
out the  year  of  any  city  in  the  Dominion.  Halifax, 
however,  once  more  lags  behind  her  former  figures,  her 
less  for  the  month  being  25  per  cent.  It  is  quite  pro- 
bable, though,  that  a  strong  reaction  will  take  place  be- 
fore very  long,  as  the  increasing  importance  of  Halifax 
as  a  port  entry,  clearly  indicates  that  the  city  has  not, 
as  yet,  in  any  way  approached  the  limit  of  its  growth. 


C.C.C.A.  Board  Discuss  Next  Convention 

A    DINNER  was  given  recently  at  the  St.  Charles 
Hotel,  by  Mr.  Peter  Gillespie,  lecturer  of  the 
Theory   of   Construction,    Toronto    University, 
to  the  members  of  the  Executive  of  the  Canadian  Cement 
and  Concrete  Association,  of  which  he  is  president. 

The  most  important  subject  under  discussion  was  the 
place  at  which  the  next  convention  and  exhibition  will 
be  held,  and  the  members  present  expressed  in  the  strong- 
est terms,  their  disapproval  of  the  narrow  policy  of  the 
Board  of  Control  of  the  city  of  Toronto  in  charging 
$1,100.00  for  St.  Lawrence  Market,  which  was  neither 
heated,  nor  lighted,  for  the  exhibition  held  last  year.  It 
was  pointed  out  that  it  cost  the  Association,  in  addition 
to  the  rental,  $650  to  heat  and  light  this  building  for  one 
week. 

This,  it  appears  to  us,  is  rather  a  short-sighted  policy 
on  the  part  of  the  officials  of  a  city  like  Toronto,  that  is 
striving  to  establish  itself  as  a  manufacturing  centre. 
When  the  National  Association  of  Cement  Users  was 
organized  in  the  United  States,  the  various  larger  states 
in  the  middle  West  and  the  Eastern  states  vied  with  each 
other  in  offering  the  best  inducements  to  bring  the  con- 
vention and  exhibition  of  this  newly  organized  Associa- 
tion to  their  cities,  and  in  no  case  since  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Cement  Users  was  formed,  have  they  ever 
been  obliged  to  pay  rental  for  convention  or  exhibition 
halls.  In  addition  to  this  on  several  occasions  have  they 
been  allowed  a  money  grant  to  cover  the  expense  of  the 
entertainment  of  their  visitors  and  members,  by  the  cities 
which  they  had  honored  with  their  annual  convention. 

The  convention  of  the  Canadian  Cement  and  Concrete 
Association  not  only  brought  to  the  city  of  Toronto  last 
year  in  the  neighborhood  of  1.400  visitors,  but  it  also 
served  in  bringing  to  Toronto  three  or  tour  American 
manufacturers  of  cement  products  madiinery,  who  have 
or  will  establish  manufacturing  plants  in  the  city.  After 
having  had  such  an  experience  with  the  city  fathers  last 
year,  the  Association  is  not  inclined  to  again  leave  them- 
selves at  the  mercy  of  the  whims  of  the  members  of  the 
Board  of  Control,  and,  as  a  result,  it  has  appointed  com- 
mittees of  its  members  in  Montreal,  Ottawa,  Hamilton, 
Quebec  and  London,  to  interview  the  business  organiza- 
tions of  these  cities,  as  well  as  the  city  officials,  and  learn 
what  facilities  could  be  provided  in  each  one  of  these 
places  for  the  next  convention,  to  be  held  sometime  the 
first  of  March  during  1910. 

There  is  no  city  in  Canada  that  is  better  adapted  to 
be  the  headquarters  of  manufacturers  of  cement  prodocts 
machinery  than  Toronto,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  fiaffi- 
cient  inducement  may  be  offered  to  the  Association  to 
permit  the  next  convention  to  take  place  in  the  Queen 
City. 


A  wood  staircase  in  one  of  Toronto's  schools.  This 
view  was  taken  shortly  after  the  Collinwood  dis- 
aster, and  shows  the  condition  generally  prevalent 
In    Toronto    schooTs.  Both    stairways.    It    will    be 

noted,  come  down   to   the   main   corridor  toward   the 
same     door. 


One  of  the  "fireproof"  basements  in  Toronto  schools. 
It  will  be  noted  that  it  has  not  even  metallic  ceil- 
ings, and  the  furnace  pipe  rims  directly  under  a 
wood  beam  above  the  doorway.  The  only  protection 
being  afforded  is  a  piece  of  tin  between  the  pipe 
and  the  beam.  There  is  a  can  of  oil  under  the 
table,  which  would  contribute  toward  the  "fire- 
proofing"    of    this    room. 


The  main  cnrridor  of  the  Ogden  School,  Toronto, 
showing  the  course  taken  by  the  children  in  their 
Are  drill.  "X"  marks  the  location  of  the  boilers 
under   the    main    corridor. 


Tile    only    fire    escape    on    a    Toronto    school    building; 

a     wooden     affair     that     runs    down     from     the    third 

story   of   the    Yorl<    Street    School    to   the    roof   of    an- 

■      other   buiidinq.      TPiis  was  erected    about   the   time   of 

the  Collinwood   disaster. 


The  system  of  outside  stairways  with  which  the 
Royal  Alexandra  Theatre  Is  equipped.  If  theatre- 
goers are  entitled  to  this  fire  protection,  we  ask 
why  our  school  children  should  not  receive  some 
consideration. 
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Are  Toronto's  Schools  Safe  ? 

Mr.  C.  H.  Bishop. 

Inspector  of  School   Buildings,  Toronto. 

Dear  Sir, — I  am  not  at  all  surprised  at  the  attitude  assumed  by  yourself  and  Mr.  Hughes,  to- 
ward the  charges  made  in  an  editorial  "TORONTO'S  SHAME,"  that  appeared  in  last  month's 
"Construction."  The  exposition  of  the  ugly  truth  with  regard  to  the  real  conditions  of  To- 
ronto's public  school  buildings,  does  not  make  pleasant  reading,  and  is  not  consistent  with  the  false 
sense  of  security  that  yourself  and  Mr.  Hughes  have  engendered  in  the  citizens  of  Toronto,  by  your 
apparent  confidence  in  the  practicability  of  your  antiquated  school  building  methods  and  incongruous 
contentions  with  regard  to  the  extent  and  character  of  the  best  protection  to  be  employed  against  the 
loss  of  life  in  event  of  fire  or  panic.  It  is,  therefore,  not  surprising  to  those  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  real  situation  as  well  as  with  the  tactics  it  is  customary  for  you  to  employ  in  your  defence  when- 
ever the  structures  for  which  you  assume  the  responsibility,  are  attacked,  that  both  yourself  and  Mr. 
Hughes  should  try  to  discredit  the  article  in  question  by  expressing  your  opinion  that  it  was  either 
paid  for,  inspired  or  written  by  a  fire  escape  manufacturer. 

Mr.  Hughes  is  credited  by  a  Toronto  daily  as  having  made  the  statement  that  his  "detective  in- 
stmcts  would  lead  him  to  inquire  as  to  whether  the  article  was  paid  for  or  not,  and  that  trade  journals 
would  often  publish  such  things  so  long  as  they  are  paid  for."  If  Mr.  Hughes  had  said  what  he 
thought,  his  statement  would  have  read  something  like  this:  "My  good  sense  prompts  me  to  deem  it  more 
expedient  to  discredit  this  article,  than  to  undertake  to  answer  the  charges  contained  therein."  How- 
ever, Mr.  Hughes,  whose  position  requires  him  to  know  but  little  of  the  details  of  building  con- 
struction, IS  to  be  excused  for  this  highly  absurd  and  inconsistent  attempt  to  question  the  integrity 
of  the  article  in  question,  but  for  you,  Mr.  Bishop,  who  have  had  long  experience  in  all  the  various 
branches  of  building  construction,  there  is  no  excuse.  I  am  surprised  that  a  man  in  your  position 
should,  under  any  circumstances,  make  such  an  obviously  ridiculous  statement.  For  argument's  sake, 
we  will  allow  that  "Construction's"  editorial  columns  are  open  to  manufacturers  who  have 
an  axe  to  grind  or  that  paid  matter  would  be  accepted  for  publication  in  "CONSTRUCTION'S  " 
columns,  from  manufacturers  who  desire  to  thus  promote  the  sale  of  their  products  at  so  much  per 
line.  I  would  ask  you  what  manufacturer  of  fire  escapes,  or  combination  of  fire  escape  manufacturers 
would  go  to  the  trouble  or  expense  to  either  pay  for,  or  prepare  such  an  article?  There  is  no  mon- 
opoly in  the  manufacture  of  fire  escapes.  Fire  escapes  are  not  patented,  and  there  are  one  thousand 
iron  workers,  large  and  small,  in  Canada,  who  can  make  any  fire  escape  required,  from  plans  and 
specifications  supplied  them.  It  would,  therefore  be  impossible  for  any  manufacturer  to  expect  to 
promote  his  individual  business  through  the  publication  of  such  an  article.  It  would  be  equally  as 
reasonable  to  charge  that  every  effort  of  the  technical  press  in  the  promotion  of  a  better  type  of 
building  construction,  and  for  the  adoption  of  more  improved  equipment,  was  prejudiced  by  private 
interest. 

A  man  of  your  experience  knows  better  than  this,  Mr.  Bishop,  and  I  regret  that  your  better 
judgment  did  not  restrain  you  from  attempting  to  avoid  the  real  questions  under  discussion,  by  such 
an  indiscreet  ruse.  The  article  in  question  was  not  written  by  a  fire  escape  manufacturer,  nor  was 
it  published  in  the  interests  of  any  private  individual  or  corporation.  It  was  written  by  the  editor 
of  "Construction,"  and  was  the  result  of  a  careful  investigation  of  the  conditions  of  To- 
ronto's School  buildings  as  compared  with  those  of  other  large  cities  on  the  continent.  I  am  in  a 
position,  however,  to  go  further,  and  beg  to  inform  you  that  "CONSTRUCTION"  has  never  since  its 
first  issue,  published  a  line  in  its  reading  columns,  of  what  is  usually  termed  "paid  for  matter,"  and 
in  defence  of  the  technical  press  "Trade  Journals,"  I  would  say,  as  a  rule  it  is  much  less  subject 
to  private  monetary  influence  than  are  public  officials,  generally  speaking. 

While  Mr.  Hughes  may  give  long  interviews  to  the  daily  press,  concurring  with  your  repre- 
sented views  on  the  various  phases  of  school  building  construction  and  equipment,  with  an  effort 
to  quiet  the  nerves  of  Toronto  parents,  it  is  you  who  are  responsibe  to  the  city  for  the  safe 
and  adequate  housing  of  its  school  children.  There  is  a  law  in  the  Province  of  Ontario  that 
forces  the  attendance  of  all  children  under  fourteen  years  of  age,  at  school.  Each  municipality 
is  obliged  to  provide  adequate  facilities  for  the  education  of  those  children.  In  Toronto,  as  in  other 
Ontario  cities,  children  are  forced  to  attend  the  school  provided  for  the  district  in  which  they  live, 
it  matters  little  whether  the  structure  is  a  fire-trap  or  not.  A  store  building,  a  theatre,  a  warehouse, 
or  a  church  that  may  be  considered  unsafe,  may  be  avoided  by  those  who  fear  to  enter  them.  But 
not  so  with  school  buildings.  The  same  law  that  says  the  city  must  provide  itself  with  schools, 
forces  the  attendance  of  the  children  of  that  city  at  those  schools.     Mr.   Bishop,  you  are  the  School 
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Building  Inspector  of  Toronto,  where  there  are  more  than  30,000  school  children  attending  schools 
under  your  inspection,  and  it  is  you  and  not  Mr.  Hughes  who  are  legally,  as  well  as  morally,  respon- 
sible for  the  safe  condition  of  those  schools.  You  have  no  right  to  shift  the  responsibility  of  avoid- 
ing loss  of  life,  in  case  of  fire  or  panic,  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  teachers  and  the  pupils,  by  forcing 
them  to  depend  upon  a  fire  drill  to  get  themselves  safely  out  of  a  burning  buildmg.  I  cannot  see 
what  the  practice  of  fire  drills  has  to  do  with  safe  building  construction.  Do  you  work  upon  the 
principle  that  you  can  afford  to  take  chances  in  an  unsafe  building,  as  long  as  another  department 
will  undertake  to  train  children  to  be  fire-proof  and  panic-proof.  A  fire  drill  cannot  be  considered 
as  a  substitute  of  safe  building  design  and  construction  or  adequate  fire  protection  equipment. 

In  Toronto  schools  you  pin  your  whole  faith  on  this  fire  drill,  the  success  of  which  depends 
upon  the  great  unknown  quantity,  human   nature.      If  this  fails  you,  your  children  are  lost. 

A  fire  drill  should  be  an  additional  precautionary  measure,  adopted  for  the  increased  safety 
of  the  children,  whereby  they  are  permitted  to  contribute  to  their  own  safety  and  comfort  by  march- 
ing orderly  out  of  a  burning  building,  in  which  every  reasonable  precaution  has  been  taken  advan- 
tage of,  in  its  plan,  construction  and  equipment  to  minimize  the  danger  of  fire  or  panic.  The  fire 
drill,  as  you  know,  Mr.  Bishop,  is  practised  vsath  only  this  object  in  view,  in  every  large  city  on  the 
continent,  with  the  exception  of  Toronto.  Your  responsibility  is  not  in  seeing  that  the  fire  drill  is 
practised  regularly,  but  in  providing,  primarily,  safe  buildings  and  equipping  them  to  avoid  loss  of 
life,  should  the  fire  drill  fail. 

Lest  you  may  have  forgotten  the  horrible  details  of  the  Collinwood  disaster,  in  which  the  lives 
of  1 65  children  were  sacrificed,  I  am  going  to  quote  a  portion  of  the  report  of  the  holocaust  as  it 
appeared  in  the  daily  press,  which  should  serve  to  impress  upon  every  school  architect  or  inspector, 
the  extent  of  the  responsibility  that  rests  upon  them,  and  the  awful  consequences  that  follow  neglect 
of  duty. 

"In  a  frenzied  rush  for  escape  frum  tlie  flames,  the  pupils  were  caught  as  if  In  a  trap  ut  the  Iwttoni  nf  the  rear 
stairway.  Those  who  were  alive  after  being  trampled  upon  were  burned  to  deati).  In  the  wedge  of  bodies  that  ctioked  the 
exit  forming  a  pile  six  feet  higli.  children  died  before  the  eyes  of  mothers  and  fathers,  fighting  from  without  in  utter  help- 
lessness to  save  them. 

"Several  parents  succeeded  in  getting  liold  of  the  outstretched  hands  of  their  little  ones,  but  they  could  not 
break  the  grip  that  held  them  from  within.  When  the  tire  finally  reached  the  prostrate  ma-ss  there  was  nothing  to  do  but 
to   take  one  last  look. 

"The  hrieks  of  the  enti-apped  children,  agonized,  blood  chilling  cries.'  died  away.  There  was  a  gurgle  of  aound — 
theji  quiet.  For  a  few  moments  the  rescuers  were  powerless  to  move,  stunnetl  Into  silence.  Suddenly  a  grey-haired  man 
dropped  to  his  knees  in  the  mud.  "Oh,  God,  what  liave  we  done  to  deserve  this?"  he  moaned,  with  arms  outstretched  to- 
ward  heaven. 

"Women,  bareheaded  and  breathless,  came  running  across  the  fields.  They  sought  tlieir  childreji.  They  liad  not 
yet  reached  the  building  when  they  saw  the  old  man  kneeling.  As  if  with  one  thought  they  threw  themselves  down  in 
the  mud  and  prayed  to  God  to  spare  their  little  ones.  As  the  words  rose  the  dull  sound  of  the  fire  engine  came  back  as 
If  to  mock  them  and  the  hissing  of  the  fiames  as  if  to  sneer  at    their  misery. 

"The  Are  swept  through  the  halls  ajid  stairways  of  the  building  like  a  whirlwind,  laughing  at  nre  drills  and  attempts 
at   discipline.     Ten    minutes    would    have    cleared    the    building  of  its  population,   but   the   ten  minutes   were  lacking. 

"Sweeping  up  under  the  front  stairway  the  fiames  cut  off  that  exit  entirely,  after  one  room  full  of  children  had 
passed    out.     This    drove    the    great    seething    mass    of    frightened    pupils   Into    the    back    exit    of    tlie   building. 

"In  that  narrow  stairway  and  vestibule,  penned  like  rats  In  a  great  trap,  poured  the  mob  of  children,  fighting,  scream- 
ing, pushing.  Down  oji  them  poured  others.  Jumping  over  the  lianisters.  climbing  over  each  other's  heads  in  the  last  des- 
perate attempt  to  reach  the  d(M)rway.  Into  the  seething  death  trap  were  drawn  two  of  the  teachers,  martyrs  to  their  attempt 
to  pull   the  pupllB  back  into  the   rooms  of  the  first  floor,    where  they  could  jump  to  safety. 

"One  second  grade  teacher,  tall  and  strong,  and  nearly  six  feet  in  height,  threw  herself  into  the  breach,  trying  to 
bring  the  pupils  to  their  senses,  hut  she  was  swept  into  the  whirlpool  of  maddened  children,  many  half  grown  boys  and  girls 
of  the  upper  grades  among  them,  and  dragged  down  into  the  death  pit  at  the  door  below.  Another  teacher  in  the  second 
grade  was  swept  into  the  vortex  to  her  death.  The  larger  boys  of  the  sixth  grades  behind  swept  down  Hke  a  tidal  Wave 
carrying   teachers   and   pupils   to   death." 

TTiis  is  the  story  of  a  fire  in  a  building  that  compared  favorably  with  most  of  Toronto  schools; 
a  school  in  which  no  adequate  provision  was  made  for  emergency  exits  to  be  used  when  the  fire  drill 
failed,  and  the  awful  holocaust  that  was  the  result,  would  not  be  only  possible  but  probable  under 
similar  circumstances,  in  any  one  of  the  majority  of  Toronto  schools.  Here  is  what  the  press  stated 
with  regard  to  the  fire  drill: 

"The  children  were  under  good  discipline,  they  had  been  practised  frequently  in  the  fire  drill,  their  teachers  with- 
out exception  retained  their  self-possession,  showing  great  courage  in  the  face  of  Imminent  death,  and  yet  more  than 
half  of  these  little  ojies  died  horribly  because  of  faulty  building  arrangements.  The  schoolhouse  was  two  storeys  and  a 
half    In   height,    the    walls   being   of   brick   and   concrete." 

Mr.  Hughes  has  stated  that  the  great  loss  of  life  in  the  Collinwood  fire  was  attributable  not  to 
the  failure  of  the  fire  drill,  but  to  the  fact  that  the  doors  opened  inward  and  that  one  of  the  entrances 
were  locked.  These  statements  are  at  variance  with  the  facts  of  the  case,  for  we  find  that  the  cor- 
oner's jury  that  investigated  the  horrible  affair,  found  that  the  doors  had  been  opened  by  the  janitor 
before  the  children  reached  them,  and,  as  for  the  doors  opening  inward,  I  beg  to  refer  you  to  the  fol- 
lowing, which  also  tells  how  the  children  in  their  fire  drills,  had  been  accustomed  to  empty  the 
school  in  one  minute  and  thirty  seconds: 

•Miss  Anna  .M.iiiiri.  ilu-  principal  of  the  school,  denies  that  the  doors  opened  inward  and  insists  that  they  were 
never  locked  during  school  hours.  .She  said:  'When  the  bell  rang  1,  and  I  sufipiise  other  teachers.  thouKlU  11  was  a  regular 
Are  drill.  Every  child  in  the  school  has  gone  out  over  and  over  again  from  the  second  floor  to  the  open  air  In  one  minute 
and   thirty   seconds.'  " 

That  the  efficiency  of  even  one  poor  fire-escape  in  saving  life  at  a  time  of  panic,  was 
proven,  is  very  plain  in  the  following: 

■.MlKs  l,;iiua  linilily,  ihr  only  learliir  on  the  third  floor,  formed  her  pupils  In  line  and  maivhed  them  down  to  the 
second  floor,  wlifie.  lindjTit;  tin-  Ihimcs  rusliljiK  up  the  stairway,  she  turned  them  around  and  hurried  them  hack  again  to 
the   third    floor.       She    here    hi  ol<c    »    window    with    a    chair,    and,  get  Ing  on  to  the  platform  of  the  Are  escape,   lifted  out  her 
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pupils   one    by    one    and    sent   them    down.    ..Four    or   five    children  who  broke  from  the  line  she  had  formed  and  ran  down  the 
stairway    were    killed." 

In  the  face  of  these  indisputable  facts,  why  do  you  continue  to  talk  about  fire  drills  whenever 
the  subject  of  the  safety  of  Toronto's  schools,  comes  up  for  discussion?  Why  do  you  not  tell  the 
parents  of  Toronto  how  you  expect  to  get  the  children  safely  out  of  a  burning  school  when  the  fire 
drill  fails?  Toronto  children  are  no  more  panic  proof  than  the  children  of  any  other  city.  Tliey 
are  human. 

You  express  confidence  in  the  present  condition  of  your  schools,  because  you  have  been  suffi- 
ciently fortunate  in  your  school  fires  thus  far.  But  permit  me  to  say  that,  the  parents,  of  the  children 
who  escaped  safely  from  these  buildings,  have  not  the  Board  of  Education  to  thank  but  a  kind  Pro- 
vidence. Because  there  were  no  lives  lost,  you  continue  to  pin  your  whole  faith  to  the  fire  drill. 
I  suppose  if  a  hundred  lives  had  been  lost  in  one  of  these  fires,  you  would  have  changed  your  policy. 
Then,  are  the  citizens  of  Toronto  to  assume  that  to  secure  schools  equipped  with  better  fire  protec- 
tion, there  must  be  a  greater  sacrifice  of  little  lives?     Surely  not. 

Mr.  Hughes  says  he  would  never  die  happy  if  he  ever  recommended  fire-escapes  on  Toronto 
schools.  Perhaps  he  is  right,  but  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  with  all  due  respect  to  the  esteem  in  which 
he  is  held  by  his  fellow  citizens,  that  Toronto  parents  are  somewhat  more  concerned  about  the  safety  of 
their  children,  than  with  the  peace  and  happiness  with  which  Mr.  Hughes  may  be  enabled  to  finish  his 
life's  work.  However,  it  is  my  sincerest  hope  that  fire-escapes  will  not  be  his  last  concern  before  he 
passes  into  "the  great  beyond." 

I  would  say  further,  that  it  has  for  some  time  been  rather  a  hobby  with  Mr.  Hughes  to  oppose 
fire  escapes,  and  it  is  not  an  easy  matter  for  him,  after  he  has  indulged  this  eccentricity  for  so  long,  to 
do  other  than  attempt  to  vindicate  his  position. 

When  Mr.  Hughes  was  in  Winnipeg  he  gave  an  interview  to  the  daily  papers  there,  telling 
them  that  their  fire-escapes  were  no  good.  I  am  told  by  Mr.  Mitchell,  Commissioner  of  School  Build- 
ings of  Winnipeg,  that  Mr.  Hughes  never  saw  one  of  these  fire-escapes  in  operation,  and  I  am  further 
convinced  of  the  authenticity  of  Mr.  Mitchell's  statement,  by  the  extravagant  remark  recently  made  by 
Mr.  Hughes  to  one  of  the  Toronto  evening  papers,  to  the  effect  that  the  children  would  be  crushed  to 
death  in  them. 

Before  I  go  further,  lest  I  be  misrepresented,  let  me  make  it  plain  to  you  that  I  am  not  necessarily 
contending  for  outside  fire-escapes.  What  I  do  maintain  is  that  all  of  Toronto's  three-story  buildings 
should  be  equipped  with  adequate  means  of  emergency  exit.  Inside  fire  stairs,  cut  off  from  the  remain- 
der of  the  building  by  fire  walls  and  fire  doors,  and  covered  with  wired  glass,  is  the  ideal  type  of  fire- 
escape,  but  if  the  cost  of  equipping  the  older  schools  in  Toronto  with  these  would  be  too  great  the 
outside  escape  should  be  resorted  to.  The  ideal  school  building  is  a  two-story  fireproof  structure  upon 
which  fire-escapes  are  not  required.  The  use  of  fire-escapes  is  purely  a  precautionary  measure,  used 
upon  buildings  where  the  plan  and  construction  are  faulty. 

In  defence  of  your  position,  you  are  perfectly  aware  of  the  fact  that  you  cannot  point  to  one 
authority  in  Canada  or  the  United  States,  who  will  agree  with  you  in  stating  that  some  measure  of  pro- 
tection should  not  be  provided,  in  the  way  of  emergency  exits,  on  such  school  buildings  as  Toronto  has 
been  building.  There  is  not  a  city  on  the  continent,  of  the  size  of  the  city  of  Toronto,  that  does  not 
require  on  school  buildings  of  non-fireproof  construction  of  three  stories  or  more  in  height,  either  an  in- 
side fireproof  fire-escape,  or  an  outside  iron  stairway,  or  what  is  known  as  the  spiral  slide,  and,  in  some 
cases,  especially  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  where  they  were  visited  with  the  holocaust  in  Collinwood,  fire- 
escapes  are  required  on  non-fireproof  school  buildings  of  two  stories  or  more  in  height. 

I  have  written  several  building  inspectors  in  the  larger  cities  in  Canada  and  the  United  States, 
asking  their  opinion  with  regard  to  fire-escapes  or  outside  covered  stairways  on  non-fireproof  three-story 
schools,  and,  in  not  one  instance  have  I  received  a  reply  giving  the  opinion  that  fire-escapes  were  unne- 
cessary on  such  buildings.  Some  of  those  addressed  gave  their  opinions  on  the  matter,  while  others 
sent  as  an  answer  copies  of  their  building  codes  covering  the  point. 

The  answers  received  from  cities  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  where  Collinwood  is  located,  were  most  in- 
teresting. Surely  you  must  be  willing  to  admit  that  the  searching  investigation  that  followed  the  ter- 
rible experience,  immediately  in  their  midst,  would  result  in  the  adoption  of  the  best  known  system  of  fire 
protection.     TTie  following  letter  is  from  the  building  inspector  of  Cleveland.     It  tells  its  own  story: 

Kditor    "Construction,** 

Toronto,    Canada, 
Dear    Sir, — 

"Immediately  after  the  destruction  of  the  school  building  at  Collinwood,  Ohio,  a  suburb  of  this  city,  which  fire 
entailed  a  less  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-two  (162)  lives,  the  Board  of  Education  of  this  city,  togfthcr  with  the  writer. 
designed  a  fire-escape  which  has  since  been  erected  on  all  no,n -fireproof  public  school  buildings  in  the  city,  which  allows  the 
pupils  to  pass  from  the  building  without  compelling  them  to  pass  through  fire  and  smoke,  and  in  my  opinion  is  an  almost 
ideal  fire-escape  for  use  on   this  class  of  construction. 

"I  am  sending  you  herewith  copy  of  the  specifications  for  the  construction  of  this  escape,  which  Is  now  required 
throughout  the  Plate  of  Ohio,  our  design  having  been  used  with  the  single  exception  that  while  we.  in  the  case  of  Cleve- 
land public  schools,  could  construct  the  escapes  so  that  the  stairways  were  placed  eight  (S)  feet  from  all  openijigs-  in  the 
walls  of  the  building,  it  was  found  that  this  requirement  could  not  be  eniorced  throughout  the  State,  for  the  reason  that 
a  number  of  the  existing  school  buildings  were  so  located  as  to  preclude  this  arrangement:  the  State  requirements  were 
therefore  made   to  compel  placing  of  the   escape  two  and  ojie-half  (2M)   f^et   from   the  wall   of  the  building.       We  were   pa 
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ticularly  fortunate  In  this  respect  In  Cleveland,  f.s  the  public  school  buildings  in  every  Instance  had  sufficient  property 
beyond  the  Iniilding  line  to  allow  the  escape  to  be  placed  eight  (8)  feet  from  the  building.  In  e\  ary  other  respect  the 
speclflcations  adopted  by  the  State  are  identical  with  those  compiled  at  the  instance  of  this  i>epartment  and  the  Board  of 
Education  of  this  City. 

"While  I  strongly  advocate  the  erection  of  an  adequate  number  of  fire-escapes  on  every  non-fireproof  school  build- 
ing, I  do  not  believe  that  a  fire-escape  or  a  number  of  fire-escapes  should  be  expected  to  properly  safeguard  the  pupils 
In  the  building.  It  is  my  opinion  that  all  school  buildings  more  than  one  (1)  story  in  height  should  be  constructed  through- 
out of  fireproof  material;  this  requirement  is  made,  both  in  our  city  ordinances  and  in  the  statutes  of  this  State,  so  that 
we  now  design  school  buildings  to  be  perfectly  safe  from  fire  from  ordinary  causes,  and  compel  erection  of  the  escape  des- 
cribed   In    the    enclosed    specifications   on    all    non-fireproof   school  buildings  more  than    (1)   story  In  height." 

Yours   very   truly, 

WM.  S.  LOUGEE, 

Inspector  of  Buildings. 

Another  letter,  received  from  the  Dayton  branch  of  the  Ohio  Inspection  Bureau,  which  will  in- 
terest you,  reads  as  follows: 

"As  to  construction  of  tire  escapes,  this  matter  Is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  State  Shop  Inspector.  Columbus. 
Ohio.  A  letter  addressed  to  him  would  probat>ly  bring  you  desired  information.  Our  state  law  requires  the  Shop  Inspector 
to  make  Inspections  of  shops,  factories,  schoolliouses  and  other  buildings,  and  see  that  the  state  law  Is  complied  with 
regarding  fire  escapes  ami  other  requirement.".  Experience  has  shown  that  in  this  and  other  states  the  matter  of  fire  escapes 
on  school  houses  and  other  buildings,  is  of  vital  importance,  so  much  so  that  stringent  laws  have  been  passed  requiring  them, 
and  we  thlnl<  it  appeals  to  the  reason  of  every  man,  that  some  method  of  escape  is  Imperative  in  buildings  where  public 
gatherings  are  common  on  upper  floors.  The  possibility  of  fires  and  panics  is  always  present.  Tiie  means  of  escape  siioukl 
be  equally  m  eviden<  e  and  it  is  the  height  of  criminal  negligence  to  wait  for  some  awful  calamity  to  demonstrate  the  above 
fact.  This  state,  as  well  as  others,  has  been  guilty  of  just  that  kind  of  negligence,  and  it  took  the  loss  of  nearly  200  inno- 
re,nt  children's  lives,  in  one  single  Instance,  to  arouse  the  people  to  a  sejise  of  duty.  Tlie  fire  escape  should  be  such  not 
only  In  naine  but  In  fact.  Not  allowed  to  be  constructed  merely  to  comply  with  the  law.  but  to  serve  as  a  real  avenue 
of  safety  and   not   another  Are    trap  In  itself." 

Yours    truly. 

A.     \V.     FOSTER. 

Inspector. 

Still  another  letter  was  received  from  Toledo,  Ohio,  which  demonstrates  that  this  city  has  also 
taken  advantage  of  Collinwood's  awful  lesson: 

"We  demand  that  all  tiuildings  used  for  scliool  purposes,  that  are  more  than  six  feet  from  the  grade  line,  must 
have  fire  escapes.  Tiie  Inspectloji  of  school  buildings  In  this  state  Is  very  rigid.  The  state  department  will  no  doubt  furnlsli 
you   with   copy  of  state  law   on    scliooI    building   protection. 

"Trusting  this  will  be  the  information  desired,  we  are. 

Yours  truly, 

JOSEPH    McMAHON, 

Chief     Inspector. 

You  undoubtedly  know  that  the  authorities  of  New  York  city  do  not  concur  with  you  in  your 
views,  as  is  to  be  inferred  from  the  following  letter: 

"In  reply  to  your  Inquiry,  relative  to  fire  escapes  on  school  buildings,  I  would  say  that  we  require  regular  stairs 
with    eight-Inch    risers    a,nd    eight-and-one-half-lnch    treads." 

Yours   truly, 

EDS.    S,    MURPHY, 

Superintendent  of  liulldings. 

The  fire  marshal  of  Troy,  N.Y.,  takes  a  sane  view  of  the  proper  use  of  fire-escapes  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  fire  drill  should  be  practised,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  following  letter: 

"I  imvo  your  communication,  and  in  reiilv  I  will  quote  my  suggestions  as  given  in  my  report  of  (Vi  inspection  of 
the  sciiiiiiis   of  this    City   in    IftOS.    to   the    Board   of   Education    of   this  City,    which    Is   as    follow*;— 

"Every  school  building  over  two  stories  in  height  should  have  fire  escapes  ereited  on  same  and  these  Are  escapes 
should  liave  balconies  at  least  five  feet  wide  with  suitable  raiilngH  anil  a  wide  stairway  with  easy  steps  and  risers  leading 
from  same,  and  the  said  balconies  siiould  exte,nd  the  entire  length  or  width  of  the  l)ullding8.  and  I  believe  that  these  fire 
escapes  should    be   used    by   the   pupils   In   their  fire   drills,   so   that  they  might  get  accustomed  to  tiie  use  of  them." 

Very    respectfully    yours, 

CHARLES    ROTH. 

Fire    Marshal. 
"P.S. — I  will   further  state  that   since   i.ie  above  report,  all   the  school  buildings  In  the  city,  where  considered   necessary, 
iia\'e   been    equipped    as   al)ove    suggested." 

You  will  note  from  the  following  letter  that  Rochester,  N.Y.,  takes  advantage  of  every  possible 
precaution  in  the  erection  and  equipment  of  its  schools;  all  schools  have  outside  iron  stairs  protected  with 
wire  netting;  they  have  fire  drills  once  a  week  and  no  buildings  are  erected  of  over  two  stories  of  non- 
fireproof  construction.     Why  should  Toronto  fail  to  protect  its  children  to  the  same  extent  as  Rochester? 

near    Sir.— 

"Our  building  code  does  not  allow  school  buildings  to  be  erected  more  than  tw*  stories  In  height,  unless  of  fire 
proof  construction.  We  liave  iron  stair  fire  escapes  on  all  our  scnool  buildings,  and  for  .safety,  liave  said  tire  esiapes 
enclosed  in  wire  netting.  Tlie  principals  of  all  sriioois  havf  a  tire  drill  at  least  once  n  week,  which  Is  a^  excellent  practice, 
as  It  prevents  a  panic  In  case  of  fire.  Fire  escapes  should  be  upon  all  school  buildings,  and  the  fire  drill  practised  for  the 
safety   of  the   pupils.  ' 

Respectfully  yours, 

HERBii-RT    W.    PIERCE. 

As.si.slnnt    Fire    Mnrslial. 

The  inspector  of  buildings  of  Minneapolis  believes  schools  should  not  be  more  than  two  stories  in 
height  and  that  first  floor  should  be  of  fireproof  construction: 

T">ear    .Sir. — • 

"Our    present    ordinance    gives    me    authority    to    demand  fire  escapes  on   all   buildings  three  stories  or  more   In   height. 
"In    regard    to    t)ie    .necessity    for    flre-esrapes    on    sciiooi   i>uiidlngs,    I  sltouid  say  that   It  would  <iepend  entirel.v  on   the 
height  of  the  liuildiiig.   tlie  nunihi'r  and  width   of  stairways,    the  condition   and  location  of  the  heating  plant  and   the   type  of 
const I'lictioji    of   the    liulldings. 

"In  my  opinion,  s\i(li  liiillcliiigs  shoidd  be  limited  in  lieigiit.  If  possible,  to  two  stories.  The  first  floor,  at  least. 
should    lie    ronstnictorl     of    rirfpi.Mir    materials,    and    tlie    building  provided  with  wide,  easy  stairways  In  sufHclent   numbers." 

Yours    tnil.v. 

JAS.    O.    HOtiaHTON. 

Inspector  of  Buildings. 

Salt  I  ake  City  has  both  fire-e«cape«  and  fire  drills.  The  spiral  escape  referred  to  in  the  following 
letter  is  of  the  same  Ivpe  as  is  used  in  Winnipeg: 

"In  addition  to  flif  fsranes  described  t.n  Section  100  of  our  building  code,  our  Board  of  Education  are  using  to  a 
more  or  less  degref  the  siiiral  fire  escape,  wliicb  you  i)robabl,v  have  knowledge  ol.  being  constructed  circular  In  form. 
or  Iron,  with  a  spiral  itniine  v'-tic  Inside.  None  of  these  have  ever  been  used  durijig  a  Are  and  panic,  hut  the  school 
Ipacliers  and  principals  -if  mir  s.  lionls  give  a  praitice  drill  with  their  scholars  occasionally,  and  seem  to  think  they  are 
perfectly  satisf.ictory.  Wiuthrr  tiiiy  would  be  aliie  (o  liandle  tlie  scholars  during  the  excitement  of  flre  as  successfully 
as  they  <io  during  tlie  drill.   Is  yvl    In  lie  iirovcn." 

A.    B.    HIRTH. 
Salt    Ijike    (  ily,    Ttaii.  Inspector  of  Buildings. 
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Des  Moines,  Iowa,  as  you  will  note  in  the  following  letter,  gives  the  question  of  fire  protection  in 
its  public  schools  the  serious  consideration  it  deserves: 

"In  vlow  of  I  he  iiciliiillc.il  (lIsasleiR  caused  by  fires,  however  Incipient,  iji  Bclirxjl  bullillnKH.  one  need  not  hesitate 
one  moment  to  be  convinced  of  the  Imperative  need  of  the  most  practical  fire-escape  that  can  possibly  be  constructed.  The 
disaster  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  where  several  hundred  school  chldren  were  trampled  to  death  is  (»ur  nioi-e  recent  and  awful 
example." 

ReupeotfuIIy, 
De    Moines,    Iowa.  JOHN   MacVICAR. 

Superinlendejit,    Department    of   Streets    and    Public    Improvements. 

The  following  letter  from  Mr.  Mitchell,  Commissioner  of  School  Buildings  of  Winnipeg,  I  wish 
to  especially  draw  your  attention  to,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  he,  with  Mr.  Mclntyre,  Superintendent  of 
Schools  of  Winnipeg,  visited  fourteen  cities  in  the  United  States  during  1907,  with  the  purpose  of  be- 
coming acquainted  with  the  best  methods  there  employed  in  school  building  design,  construction  and 
equipment,  and  his  views  on  this  important  question  are  worthy  of  your  earnest  consideration : 

l>ear    Sir.— 

"I  have  carefully  read  tue  Editorial  "TORONTO'S  SHAME,"  which  appeared  in  the  October  number  of  "CON- 
STRUCTION," and  while  I  would  not  care  to  say  one  word  which  might  appear  to  l)e  a  criticism  of  either  the  schools  or 
the    officials    connected    with    the    schools    of    Toronto,    the    qu— ,tion    presents   itself    to    me    in    tliis    liglit. 

'The  genera,  concensus  of  opinion  on  the  American  Continent  Is  In  favor  of  having  fire  escapes  on  all  public 
buildings  over  two  storeys  In  height,  more  especially  stnoe  the  fires  which  occurred  at  IIochelaKa  and  Colllnwood.  with  the 
resnliiiiil  loss  of  life  al  each.  With  s\ich  a  warning,  why  should  any  person  or  any  community  assume  the  tremendous 
responsibility  of  leaving  undone  anything  In  reason  which  may  be  the  means  of  preventing  the  loss  of  even  one  life,  should 
a  fire  occur,  which  is  alwa.\'s  a  possibility. 

"Under  ordinary  conditions,  there  Is  no  doubt  but  that  any  of  the  Bchools  in  Toronto  could,  with  the  admirable 
system  of  flre  drill  whicli  prevails,  be  emptied  of  ail  the  children  before  there  was  a  iiossibillty  of  danger,  and  that  rightly 
should  inspli'e  a  <'ertaln  dejfi'ee  of  contidenre  among  all  concerned,  luit  \'et  there  is  always  the  possibility,  liowever  remote 
the  conti,ngeni'y  may  seem,  that  on  some  occasion  the  stairways  would  not  be  available  either  through  fear  of  smoke 
which  may  be  In  lower  halls,  or  the  danger  of  a  panic  by  the  bringing  together  Into  the  main  halts,  the  classes  from  several 
rooms,  the  children  of  which  being  already  In  a  very  nervous  and  excitable  stale  of  mind,  may  .iie^  lose  entirely  the  self 
government  preserved  while  in  the  rooms,  on  account  of  the  confidence  which  they  feel  in  tlie  teacher,  to  whom  they  are 
aocnistoiTied. 

"The  decision  In  Winnipeg  was  that  It  would  be  a  wise  expenditure  of  money  to  provide  af\  alternative  to  the  exit 
by  the  stairways,  so  that  come  what  might  the  children  could  get  out  of  the  building  one  way  or  tiie  other,  and  even  if  the 
flre  escapes  should  never  lie  nee<Ied.  the  confidence  felt  by  the  parents  in  the  Itnowledge  that  an  alternative  had  beeji 
provided,    and    the    peace   of   mind    due    to   that   confidence,    amply  justified   the   expenditure   made   in    that   connection. 

"To  sum  It  up  somewhat  shortly: — What  is  a  small  amount  of  money  In  comparison  to  the  life  of  even  one  child. 
I  think  this  expresses  all  that  need  be  said  from  the  Winnipeg  st»ndpi>int,  and  if  these  ideas  are  of  any  use,  you  are  at 
liberty  to   malte   use   of   them." 

Tours    very    truly. 

J.    B.    MITCHEUL., 
WInniiieg,   Nov.   11,    1I>09.  Commissioner  of  School  Buildings. 

These,  sir,  are  only  a  few  of  the  many  letters  received,  not  one  of  which  serves  to  bear  out  your  con- 
tention. Does  it  not  occur  to  you  that  should  a  fatal  fire  occur  in  one  of  the  Toronto  schools,  in  the  face 
of  these  facts,  you  would  have  a  difficult  task  in  satisfying  the  Toronto  public  that  all  reasonable  precau- 
tion against  the  possibility  of  such  a  calamity  had  been  taken?  Your  position  in  such  an  event  would  not 
be  an  enviable  one.  You  and  Mr.  Hughes  stand  alone  on  this  question.  In  so  far  as  every  recognized 
authority  on  the  continent  disagrees  with  you,  have  we  reason  to  believe  you  right,  or  have  we  a  right  to 
assume  that  you  are  wrong? 

TTie  fact  that  Toronto  has  been  fortunate  in  not  having  had  to  record  any  fatalities  as  a  result  of 
any  of  its  school  fires,  is  no  reason  for  assuming  that  all  reasonable  precaution  should  not  be  taken  ad- 
vantage of.  Several  fires  were  recorded  in  the  United  States  about  the  time  the  Collinwood  calamity 
occurred,  but  no  lives  were  lost  in  any  except  this  unfortunate  suburb  of  Cleveland.  New  York  averted 
a  catastrophe  from  a  fire  in  Public  School  165,  through  marching  the  2,500  occupants  orderly  out  of  the 
burning  building.  Twelve  hundred  pupils  marched  safely  out  of  a  burning  school  building  at  the  signal 
for  the  fire  drill,  in  Grand  Rapids,  on  March  the  5th,  1908.  On  March  the  6th,  of  the  same  year,  a 
panic  was  averted  without  loss  of  life,  in  a  burning  children's  home  in  Kalamazoo.  At  Sturgeon  Bay, 
Wisconsin,  on  March  the  5th,  1 908,  we  also  learn  that  a  $60,000  school  building  burned,  but  without 
loss  of  life.  Again  on  the  same  date,  a  fire  occurred  in  a  school  in  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  from  the 
explosion  of  coal  gas  in  the  furnace,  and  the  pupils  were  marched  safely  out  of  the  building. 
But  though  the  fire  drill  served  its  purpose  in  all  of  these  five  fires,  all  of  which  occurred  about  the 
same  time,  it  failed  in  Collinwood,  with  the  resultant  enormous  death  toll,  which  would  have  been  avoid- 
ed had  the  buliding  been  provided  with  reasonably  adequate  emergency  exits. 

With  regard  to  the  plan  and  construction  of  your  more  recent  schools,  you  maintain  that  all  build- 
ings constructed  or  remodelled  during  the  past  few  years,  have  fireproof  basements,  fireproof  hall- 
ways and  iron  stairs.  It  is  further  claimed  in  your  behalf,  that  all  the  school  buildings  are  of  "slow 
burning  "  construction,  and  that  students  of  school  architecture  in  the  United  States  are  now  inclined 
to  favor  high  and  compact  structures,  rather  than  low-spread  buildings. 

While  I  am  free  to  admit  that  most  of  the  additions  to  your  schools,  since  the  Collinwood  holo- 
caust, have  been  provided  with  fireproof  entrance  halls  and  iron  stairs,  I  have  failed  to  find  one  school 
building  in  Toronto  that  has  been  so  protected  throughout.  I  would  ask  you  about  the  Ogden 
School,  the  Queen  Alexandra  School,  the  King  Edward  School,  and  the  Kent  School.  These  are 
four  of  your  largest  schools,  and  all  have  been  erected  within  the  past  few  years.  I  have  been  unable 
to  locate  an  iron  stairway,  a  fireproof  hall  or  a  truly  fireproof  basement  in  one  of  them. 

The  Ogden  School,  which  I  am  told  accommodates  1 ,400  children,  and  is  the  largest  public 
school  in  Canada,  has  wooden  stairs,  its  halls  are  plastered  on  wood  lath,  on  wood  joists.     The  only 
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fireproofiing  I  could  find  in  the  basement  was  corrugated  ceilings  nailed  directly  upon  the  wood  joists, 
which  at  the  best  is  only  a  make-shift.  The  front  stairs  from  the  basement  come  up  directly  under  the 
stairways  from  the  upper  floors  and  the  rear  basement  stairs  lead  directly  out  into  the  rear  vestibules 
through  which  the  children  are  bound  to  pass  in  leaving  the  building.  The  stairs  from  the  upper 
floors  all  lead  down  into  a  central  corridor,  directly  under  which  are  your  boilers.  Should  your 
boilers  go  wrong  during  school  hours  in  this  building,  exit  via  all  four  stairs  would  be  cut  off  and  you 
would  have  a  catastrophe  worse  than  that  which  befell  Collinwood.  If  this  is  the  best  type  of 
building  Toronto  can  afford,  in  the  name  of  the  parents  whose  children  are  forced  to  daily  attend 
this  school,  I  ask  you  why  do  you  not  provide  it  with  emergency  exists? 

Your  King  Edward  School  is  even  worse  than  the  Ogden.  The  entrance  stairs  and  hallways 
are  narrow.  TTiere  are  enough  turns  and  twists  in  the  wooden  stairways  to  provide  almost  a  dozen 
places  in  which  a  panic  stricken  mob  of  children  might  become  blocked.  The  entrances  are  badly 
located  and  the  basement  has  not  even  the  "make-shift"  of  corrugated  metal  as  a  protection. 

TTie  Alexandra  and  Kent  Schools  are  very  much  the  same  in  both  plan  and  construction. 
Neither  has  iron  stairs  or  fireproof  halls,  nor  are  the  stairs  so  located,  wood  as  they  are,  that  even 
a  minimum  of  protection  is  provided.  Both  have  have  so  many  twists  in  the  stairs  that  a  stranger 
would  almost  require  a  plan  of  the  buildings  to  conveniently  get  about  in  them. 

You  know  the  condition  of  these  schools,  as  well  as  the  older  ones  better  than  I  do.  It  is 
useless  for  me  to  dwell  upon  their  defects.  After  the  Collinwood  fire,  you  became  nervous  about 
the  York  Street  school  and  you  built  your  first  fire  escape  on  it.  And  a  great  affair  it  was,  a 
wooden  stairway  leading  down  upon  the  roof  of  a  lower  building.  If  a  fire  escape  was  required, 
why  did  you  not  build  something  that  would  be  of  some  service? 

If  schools  that  have  not  fireproof  basements,  fireproof  hallways  and  iron  stairs,  are  safe,  why 
are  you  installing  these  expensive  improvements  in  your  new  schools  and  additions?  If  they  are 
necessary  in  one  instance,  they  are  required  in  all  cases.  If  it  required  the  death  of  one  hundred 
and  sixty-two  innocents  to  demonstrate  the  necessity  for  fireproof  corridors,  and  iron  stairs  in  new 
buildings,  what  nature  of  disaster  will  have  to  occur  before  the  older  schools  are  made  safe. 

When  the  anxious  parents  of  Parkdale,  after  inspecting  the  Queen  Victoria  school,  accom- 
panied with  a  representative  of  the  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters,  who  pointed  out  the  many  obvious 
unsafe  features  of  the  structure,  appealed  to  the  public  press  to  lake  up  an  agitation  for  the  better 
protection  of  their  little  ones,  you  aimed  to  discredit  their  observations  by  stating  that  the  Board 
of  Underwriters  was  biased  because  they  wanted  to  improve  their  risks.  Do  you  believe  that  you 
are  the  "soul  of  honor"  and  that  all  those  who  disagree  with  you  on  this  question,  are  prompted  in 
their  motives  by  selfish  interest? 

With  regard  to  the  statement  made  in  your  behalf,  that  your  buildings  are  of  "slow-burning" 
construction,  I  would  say  that  I  am  confident  that  such  a  statement  never  emanated  from  you,  for 
as  you  know,  there  is  not  a  "slow-burning"  school  in  Toronto.  Tliey  are  of  what  is  termed  in  the 
Toronto  Building  Code  "ordinary  construction."  The  only  type  of  construction  known  to  build- 
ers that  is  inferior,  is  known  as  "balloon  frame  construction,"  the  type  usually  employed  in  the 
erection   of   bams. 

As  far  as  three  story  structures  are  concerned,  there  is  not  an  authority,  of  whom  I  have  ever 
heard,  that  would  prefer  "high  and  compact"  rather  than  low  spread  structures.  The  almost  uni- 
versal tendency  in  the  United  States  has  been  to  limit  the  height  of  schools  to  two  stories,  and  to 
adopt  the  best  known  type   of  fireproof  construction  in  their  erection. 

To  sum  up  the  situation,  I  would  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  authorities  on  this  contin- 
ent agree  upon  the  following: 

fst — That  schools  should  noi  be  more  than  txvo  stories  in  height;  2nd — that  all  schools  should 
be  of  the  best  type  of  fireproof  construction;  3rd — that  all  stairs  should  he  rvide  and  straight  and 
as  far  as  possible  cut  off  from  the  remainder  of  the  building;  4th — that  all  non-fireproof  schools 
should  have  iron  stairs,  fireproof ed  basements  and  halliva\)s;  5th — that  all  three  stor\)  schools  should 
be  provided  Tvith  some  adequate  means  for  emergency  exit;  6th— that  the  fire  drill  should  be  prac- 
tised Weekly  in  schools  and  that  children  should  be  drilled  in  the  use  of  fire  escapes,  as  Well  as  the 
natural  means  of  exit. 

What  Toronto  provides  in  its  public  school  buildings  may  be  summed  up  as  follows:  1st — 
three  story  non-fireproof  buildings;  2nd — buildings  of  a  character  inferior  to  Warehouses,  etc., 
which  are  usually  at  least  "slow  burning"  construction;  buildings  that  in  their  exterior  appearance 
belie  their  interior  construction;  buildings  of  "ordinary  construction" ;  3rd — winding  open  stairways 
that  lead  directly  down  into  the  central  or  main  corridors;  4th — with  few  exceptions,  wooden  stairs 
and  unprotected  hallways  and  basements;  5th — three  story  non-fireproof  buildings  without  inside 
fire  stairs,  outside  fire  escapes,  or  any  means  whatever,  for  emergency  exit;  6th — a  fire  drill  that  is 
confined  to  the  training  of  the  children  to  leave  the  building  via  the  ordinary  entrances,   which,   if 
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cut  off  by  fire  or  smoke,  or  in  event  of  panic  would  not  only  jail  to  get  the  children  safely  out  of 
the  building  but  would  be  Worse  than  useless. 

This  is  the  situation,  Mr.  Bishop,  and  you  are  Inspector  of  School  Buildings  of  Toronto.  The 
fact  that  you  cannot  get  sufficient  money  from  the  Board  of  Control  to  do  those  things  which  you 
must  within  yourself  deem  necessary,  is  no  excuse.  The  people  of  the  City  of  Toronto  will  vote 
money  for  a  filtration  plant,  new  exhibition  buildings,  a  high  pressure  system,  for  the  reclamation 
of  Ashbridge's  Marsh,  and  there  is  no  expenditure  that  would  meet  with  the  hearty  approval  of  the 
people  more  than  that  for  the  purpose  of  making  her  school  buildings  safe  beyond  all  possible 
doubt. 

Although  I  have  in  this  letter,  frequently  referred  to  statements  which  have  been  reported, 
as  having  been  made  by  Mr.  Hughes,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  addressing  you,  for  the  reason 
that  you,  and  not  Mr.  Hughes,  are  Inspector  of  School  buildings  of  Toronto.  Let  Mr.  Hughes 
indulge  himself  in  such  of  his  hobbies  as  fire  drills,  boring  holes  in  school  floors  (down  which  pupils 
may  stick  their  pencils,  waste  paper,  etc.,  and,  incidentally  be  enabled  to  see  the  smoke  when  a  fire 
takes  place);  or  teaching  children  to  read;  instructions  to  teachers,  or  military  training  in  schools. 
But  your  duty,  Mr.  Bishop,  is  to  provide  primarily,  well  planned,  safely  constructed  and  adequately 
equipped  school  buildings  in  the  City  of  Toronto. 

In  closing,  I  beg  to  inform  you  that  I  have  in  my  possession,  the  letters  quoted  herein,  as  well 
as  copies  of  codes  from  almost  every  large  city  on  the  continent,  which  without  exception,  demand 
a  far  superior  type  of  construction  and  a  much  more  adequate  fire  protection  equipment  than  ob- 
tains in  Toronto  Schools.     These  are  open  to  inspection  in  my   office. 


Yours  truly. 


^JihM^WA^- 


Editor  of  "Construction." 
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"THE  TORONTO  GLOBE"  ON  SCHOOL  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  AND  EQUIPMENT 

WE    reproduce    herewith    two   editorials   from    "THE    TORONTO  GLOBE"   on   the  subject  of  the   condition   and  equipment 
of  Toronto  school   buildings,  which   are  remarkable  for  the  expression  of  directly   opposite  views  on   this  subject. 
The  first  editorial   appeared    in    "THE    TORONTO    GLOBE"   of   March    12,    .08.   while   the   Collinwood   disaster  was 
fresh  in  the  minds  of  Its  readers.     It  will  be  noted  in  this    editorial,    that    the    "GLOBE"    strongly    contends    for    two- 
story  buildings  and  fire-escapes,  and  expresses  the  opinion  that   the   best  drilled   class   might    be   thrown    into   an    uncontrollable 
and  fatal  panic,  in   case  of  fire. 

The  second  editorial  appeared  in  the  same  paper  on  October  23.  1909.  and  severely  criticizes  "CONSTRUCTION"  for  Its 
charges  in  connection  with  the  unsafe  condition  of  Toronto  schools.  In  this  editorial,  after  the  horrible  details  of  the  Collin- 
wood affair  had  worn  off.  It  favors  three-story  school  buildings  and  criticizes  fire-escapes.  It  further  states  that  Toronto 
schools  are  of  "slow  burning"  construction,  which  is  absolutely  untrue.  It  also  states  that  all  recent  school  buildings  erected, 
or  extensively  remodelleo  during  the  past  few  years,  are  equipped  with  absolutely  fireproof  basements,  iron  stairways,  and  fire- 
proof hallways,  which    is  also   untrue. 

We  are  inclined  to  ask  the  reason  for  these  diverse  views  on  this  matter,  and  would  like  to  know  whether  it  would  not  be 
explained  by  the  fact  that  one  of  the  editorial  writers  of  the  " 
GLOBE"  is  at  present  on  the  Building  Committee  of  the  School 
Board. 

If  the  daily  press,  in  the  discussion  of  this  vitally  important 
question,  would  adhere  to  facts,  and  not  permit  their  views  on 
the  matter  to  be  prejudiced  by  political  influences,  and  would 
consent  to  make  plain  to  the  taxpayers  of  the  city  of  Toronto 
the  true  condition  of  their  public  school  buildings,  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  Queen  City  should  not  have  school  structures 
that  would  compare  favorably  with  those  of  any  city  on  the 
continent. 


riRE-PROOF  SCHOOLS    AND    FIRE  ESCAPES. 


SAPEGUARUIXG  PUPILS  AGAIXSX  FIRl;. 

;The  awful  destruction  of  child  life  by  the  fire 
in  a  school  near  Cleveland  has  created  a  profound 
topression  among  those  who  are  in  any  way  re- 
sponsible for' the 'protection*of  the  children  in 
public  ;educational  institutions.     In  large     cities 
like  ^Chicago?  New^^York.   and*  London,   the  au- 
thorUiesare^  already  investigating  the  conditions 
and    finding^  them*  very  '^  unsatisfactory.'       Many 
huildings'are^littlebetter  than  flretraps,  and'very 
^^.y^i.^^^.'P-iiS^sVell  provided  as    they  ought 
tobe^ith^tbe  means^of  escape,  especially  in  the 
, third^8tories.'*where  these  are  in  use.     The  Mln- 
Ister^f  Education  in  this  Province  has  acted  with 
£fiaua£SU2aU&~P>'omptitude  in  calling  attention  to 
this  matter,' and  especially^  to  the  iiecessi^y  for 
providing  fire'e.scapes  as  a  means  of  exit  from 
upper  floors  wnen  the  stairs  are  by  flame  or  smoke 
made  unavailable  for  this  purpose. 

It  is'a   fair  ijgH^^tion   whether  the  Education 


1  Department  should  not  forbid  the  erection  of 
1^ three-story  srhools,  and  the  locating  of  n.'sembly 
!  roomsjon  any  other  than  the  ground  floor.  The 
danger  of  loss*of  life  by  flre  is  more  than  doubled 
■for  thjrd-story  pupils.  They  have  two  stairs  to 
descend.^thus  allowing  more  time  for  flaflies  to 
make. headway  or*smoke.to  become  more  dense. 
A  stlllj'gi-eater  danger  arises  from  the  intensifi- 
cation of  the  nervous  condition  of  the  pupils  dur- 
ing ^elr^  long 'descent,  and  the  exhaustion'of 
their  physical  strength,  which  is  tried  with  suf- 
ficient^ severity  "at  ordinary  times.  There  is  no 
justification    lor   adding    third    stories   to   school 
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and    thi;?    will 


£2II1I£££J— ilS£lLJ2_i^i?lic...<)pinion   when 
<;aust  taKes  niaoe. 


As^three-story_ schools^  are  now  in  existence 
it^becora'es^necessary  to^make  them  as  safe  as 
may  bejound  practicabler  The  efficiency  of  var- 
ious kinds  of^fire'escapes  Isa  matter  to  be  de- 
termined by  e.vperts,  but  there  can  never  be  any 
doubt  as^o_the  necessity  for  wide  corridors,  broad 
and  easy  stairs!  fireproof  basements,  and^outward- 
opening'doors*  There 'should  bo  fire  drill  of  the 
ordinary  sort.' and^gjso'^'practice  in  the  use  of 
outside  fire' escapes.  The  Jaw  r.'quires  the  doors 
of  all__public  buildings  to^be"  made  to 'open  out- 
ward.^but ^during  school_,hour6  they  should  be 
left  unlocked  and  unbolted'.  Xot  only  should 
basements  be  themselves  absolutely  fireproof,  but 
they  should  contain  no  combustible  rubbish.  Even 
a  slight  smoke  from  burning  '?1J^\'"';ijtLJ]li£3ll 
throv;_U2ej2Cst.-.dri  ''■!]  clas^-.  inio  nn  'u.i  on'rollable 
and  fatal  pani(;.  -  "^^bm* 


There,  can  be  no  two  opinions  about  '.he  im- 
portance, not  to  say  the  necessity,  of  safeguard- 
short  of  criminal  grossly  to  exaggerate  the  de- 
struction by  fire,  it  is  quite  legitimate  to  utter 
•warnings  against  school  buildings  that  are  from 
this  ix)int  of  view  really  unsafe,  but  it  is  little 
short  of  criminal  to  grossly  exaggerate  the  de- 
tec)j  of  buildings  that  are  reasoiiahiv  «>nnir.»ed 
with   nrecautionary  devices   foi    >1ip   proteoLion   of 


the  children  who  attend  the  public  schools.  The 
writer  of  "a  ^recent  article^'in  "Construction.",  a 
journal  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  building 
trade, ',  is  fairly  chargeable  '  with  ^  having  done 
so. 

One  of  the  charges  brought  against  the  To- 
ronto' schools  is'_that  "there  is  not  one  in  the 
whole  city  equipi)ed  with  fire-proof  stairways,  fire- 
proof entrances,  or  .'fire  escai)es  of  any  kind  what- 
ever."     The    fact    Is    that    nil    the    schools    cither 


erected  or  extensively  remodolled  during  the  past 
lev^ye^^^^efuiip^)e(l^Tniansoui^l^fi 
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basements.    Iron   stairways,  and    fire-proof      liail- 


w^^^  The  process  of  ^fire-proofing  the  older 
basenuents  has  been  going  on  for  yearsTand  with 
accelerated  rapidity  since  the  great  fires  at  Cleve- 
land and  Montreal.  All  doors  are  made  to'^swing 
o,utward,  are  left  unfastened  during  school  hours, 
and  are  so^easlly  opened  as  to  form  no  obstruc- 
tion. ThTr'art*  no  "firg^iscapes."  and  It  Is  not 
at   all   likPly   ih(|-.'   will   bcanyTtnevTiT'treaTefr 
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students     of 
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flre- 
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escapes  are   wide   fire-proof _  halls  "with  flre-proof 
siairways  and  numerous  exits. 
KaulLjE_.faand    with      school 


buildings      of 


three   storeys.      Ofi   this   point    there   is   room    fori 
differences  of  opinion,  and  ihf  M-oTulintlirT^iTtT^ri 
States  cities  seems  at   pit.spik    'i>    :»     i:i    i^.m-   ,>r  i 
high   and   compact     rather    tlmii    lov.    and      viijc-  ! 
spread    buildings^,      in    the   las',   rcson    it    is   piol)-| 
ably  a  matter  of  expense.'     It  is  quite  clear  that 
if  the  people  of  Toronto^wish  lo  have  two-storey 
school   buildings  they'can   have  them   by 'paying 
from  one-third   to  one-half  more  for  them   than 
■they  do  for  buildings  of  three  storeys.     Whatever 
danger  of  flris  may  Ho  in  the  lower  buildings,"  it 
is   undoubtedly  enhanced   in    the  higher  one;  "^ so 
far  as  fire  Is  concerued,     this  is  all  that  can-  be 
urged  against  the  present  practice. 

The  great  danger  In 'case  of  flre  ^is  from 
panic,  and.  the  best  means  of  making  pupils 
panic-proof  is  to  accustom  them  to  go  out  In  a 
quiet  and  orderly  march  when  a  fire  alarm  is 
spunded.  Any  school  building  In  Toronto  may 
be  emptied  of  pupils  within  two  minutes,  ami  as 
all   buildings  aio  nnvv    at  Hie  worst,   "slow 

in^^  the  dangor  .frnni    liic   li.is   Ix-en       

most  to  a  minimnm.  There  will  be  further  im- 
provements, no  doubt,  and  reasonable  discussion 
Tvill  hasten  their  progress, 'j  but  X  exaggeration 
should  be  avotd«4. 
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DRAFTSMEN'S  COMPETITION. 

THE  DECISION  of  the  Standard  Ideal  Company, 
(if  Port  Hope,  to  conduct  a  draftsman's  competition  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  a  cover  design  for  the  new 
catalogue,  ilhistrating  "Alexandra  Ware."  is  a  most  com- 
mendable one.  Manufacturers  of  building  materials  and 
supplies,  witli  which  it  is  their  aim  to  have  architects 
and  draftsmen  familiar,  expend  considerable  money  in 
making  their  catalogues  and  literature  attractive.  This 
money,  as  a  rule,  goes  into  the  hands  of  the  artist  em- 
ployed by  the  engraver,  and  in  no  way  contributes 
toward  the  promotion  of  any  branch  of  the  business 
in   which  the.se  firms   are  interested. 

The  average  architectural  draftsman  is  more  or  less 
of  an  artist,  and  work  of  unusual  merit,  with  a  touch 
of  originality,  may  be  obtained  through  a  competition 
such  as  the  above  mentioned  firm  is  conducting.  In  this 
manner,  not  only  can  superior  work  be  obtained,  but  the 
competition  in  itself,  if  properly  conducted,  through 
the  co-operation  of  prominent  members  of  the  profes- 
sion, tends  to  develop  the  practical  side  of  art  in  the 
draftsman,  and  engenders  in  him  an  increased  interest 
and  love  for  the  noble  profession  he  is  preparing  him- 
self for. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  other  Canadian  institutions, 
whose  goods  are  specified  by  Canadian  archjtects,  will 
follow  this  very  commendable  action  on  the  ])art  of  the 
Standard  Ideal  Company.  The  conditions  of  the  com- 
petition, together  with  the  names  of  the  assesors,  are 
given  in  full  in  this  issue  on  pages  34,  35,  and  36. 


RESTORATION  OF  ANCIENT  TEMPLE.    .-. 

THE  TEMPLE  OP  KARNAK,  the  finest  ancient 
temple  in  Egypt,  is  to  be  restored  perfectly  where  it 
stands.  This  will  be  a  new  departure  in  Egyptian  ar- 
chaeology. 

To  discover  new  treasures  in  Egypt  it  is  merely  neces- 
sary to  dig  in  the  sand  at  any  of  a  hundred  different 
sites.  The  museums  of  the  world  have  been  filled  with 
remains  of  early  Egyptian  civilization,  until  at  last  the 
Egyptian  Government  had  to  forbid  the  exporting  of  its 
monuments  and  collect  all  that  were  found  in  the  great 
museum   at   Cairo. 

This,  however,  seemed  almost  a  desecration  to  those 
who  really  reverenced  Egypt  and  wished  to  be  able  to 
behold  it  in  all  its  pristine  splendor.  The  scholars  of 
England  and  France  especially  urged  upon  the  Egyptian 
authorities  the  wisdom  and  necessity  of  keeping  monu- 
mental treasures  where  they  were  discovered  and  re- 
constructing temples  and  statues  in  loco,  wherever  that 
was  possible. 

The  Egypt  Exploration  Fund,  has  not  only  made 
some  remarkable  discoveries  at  the  Temple  of  Deir-el- 
Bahri,  at  Thebes,  but  has  begun  the  work  of  reconstruc- 
ting the  sacred  structures  there  as  completely  as  possible. 

The  greatest  work  of  restoration,  however,  has  been 
going  on  in  the  Temple  of  Amen,  at  Karnak,  long  ad- 
mitted to  be  the  most  wonderful  architectural  monument 
in  all  Egypt.  The  reconstruction  of  this  temple  has  been 
made  absolutely  necessary  by  the  calamity  of  1889,  when 
as  the  result  of  an  earthquake  eleven  of  the  great  col- 
umns of  this  temple  went  crashing  to  the  ground. 

The  great  Hypostyle  Hall,  in  which  Seti  I.  and  Ra- 
meses  II.  raised  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  columns 
seventy  feet  high,  was  in  imminent  danger,  for  much  of 
the  foundation  had  been  eaten  away,  and  the  arches  be- 
tween the  columns  having  fallen  there  was  nothing  to 
keep  them  in  position,  so  that  at  the  least  shock  they 
crashed  to  earth,  breaking  the  magnificent  capitals  to 
bits  and  often  being  broken  into  pieces  themselves.    Some 


were  only  leaning  over  like  the  famous  "leaning  column," 
forty  feet  tall,  seven  feet  in  diameter,  and  weighing 
80,000  pounds,  which  was  held  in  position  by  a  broken 
base,  as  it  leaned  on  an  adjoining  column.  It  was  aston- 
ishing that  it  kept  its  place.  When  in  1889  eleven  of  the 
columns  of  this  hall  fell  the  scholars  wondered  that  any 
remained  standing.  It  appeared  that~one  column  in  fall- 
ing against  another,  and  it  in  turn  against  the  others,  so 
that  eleven  were  prostrated. 

This  catastrophe  awakened  the  scientists  to  the  danger 
of  the  utter  destruction  of  the  greatest  ancient  building 
in   the  world. 

The  task  of  the  reconstructors  was  a  most  difficult 
one.  Here  were  columns,  capitals  and  architraves  weigh- 
ing from  five  to  forty  tons  to  be  put  back  into  place. 
M.  George  Legrain,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  work,  be- 
gan in  December,  1899.  and  in  the  first  campaign  took 
down  five  of  the  leaning  columns,  piece  by  piece.  In  the 
second  campaign  of  1901  he  cleared  the  ground  of  the 
fragments  of  the  eleven  fallen  columns  and  began  the  re- 
building. The  defect  of  the  foundation  was  remedied  by 
making  solid  bases  of  masonry  for  each  column,  and  then 
they  were  put  back  into  place. 

Each  column  was  connected  with  the  one  next  to  it, 
and  by  1903.  after  Lord  Cromer  had  laid  the  first  stones, 
the  eleven  columns  had  been  raised  again  to  the  heigfit 
of  twenty  feet. 

The  pieces  were  cemented  into  place,  and  all  was  as 
before  the  crash. 


EXPERIMENTS  CARRIED  ON  during  the  past  four 
years  at  Glasgow  (Scotland)  with  motor  driven  and  motor 
operated  fire  apparatus,  have  resulted  so  satisfactorily 
from  every  point  of  view  that  it  is  the  intention  to  gradu- 
ally substitute  vehicles  of  this  character  for  the  present 
equipment,  so  that  ultimately  horse  and  steam  power  will 
be  entirely  dispensed  with.  At  the  present  time  in  the 
central  fire  district  of  Glasgow,  there  are  three  petTol 
engines,  each  having  four  cylinders  and  capable  of  devel- 
oping 50  to  35  horse  power.  These  with  their  full  equip- 
ment and  ten  men  each,  easily  maintain  a  speed  of  30 
miles  an  hour.  The  pumps  are  geared  to  the  petrol  motors 
by  means  of  steel  shafts  running  down  the  centers  of  the 
vehicles,  having  spur  wheels  engaging  with  steel  pinions 
on  the  first  motion  shafts  of  the  gear  boxes.  These 
pinions  can  be  thrown  in  and  out  of  gear  by  hand  levers 
(iperated  from  the  sides  of  the  machines,  enabling  the 
pumps  to  be  instantly  put  to  work  on  arrival  at  a  fire. 
The  department  has  also  in  use  a  motor  first-aid  machine 
to  carry  an  officer  and  twelve  men,  with  650  yards  of 
2^-inch  canvas  hose.  18  feet  of  scaling  ladder,  in  two 
lengths,  ambulance  box  on  rear  foot-board,  and  all  neces- 
sary tools  and  gear;  while  another  feature  is  a  motor  fire 
escape  which  carries  an  extension  ladder  of  85  feet  on  a 
turntable.  When  travelling  the  machine  is  26  feet  long, 
10  feet  high,  weighs  61/2  tons,  and  is  driven  by  a  4-cylinder, 
39  to  40  horse  power  petrol  motor  with  battery  and  mag- 
neto ignition. 


WORK  ON  THE  GREAT  WIRELESS  STATION  at 
Coltano,  Italy,  which  is  of  the  Marconi  ultra  potent 
type,  and  will  be  the  greatest  station  of  its  kind  yet 
attempted,  is  progressing  rapidly.  Already  the  800  horse- 
power generating  machines  are  in  place,  and  the  sixteen 
towers  for  the  two  radiators  are  ready  for  the  final  con- 
nections. When  completed  the  station  will  communi- 
cate with  Cape  Cod  in  the  United  States,  with  Glace 
Bay  in  Canada,  and  with  other  similar  stations  which 
Italy  has  erected  in  the  Erythrea  colony,  in  Italian 
Somaliland,  in  the  Argentine  Republic,  and  another 
South  American  state. 
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TORONTO'S  NEW  FIREPROOF  HOSTELRY.— An  Interesting 

Eight  Storey  Structure  in  Wliicli  Every  Measure  for  Safety  Has  Been 
Provided — Built  on  a  Narrow  Site  and  Supported  by  a  Foundation  of 
18  Concrete  Wells. — Its  Plan  and  Interior  Scneme. 


HOTEL  MOSSOP,  Toronto's  most  recent  addition 
to  the  city's  system  of  hostelries,  aside  from 
being  one  of  the  most  thoroughly  constructed 
fireproof  buildings  in  the  Dominion,  is  noteworthy  for 
two  other  reason:  one,  because  it  represents  the  success- 
ful solution  of  a  most  difficult  problem,  that  of  erecting 
a  modern  hotel  building  on  an  extremely  narrow  site; 
and  the  other,  because  in  design,  and  in  the  materials 
employed,  it  is  a  structure  which  is  mainly  a  Canadian 
product. 

The  building,  which  occupies  a  frontage  of  40  feet 
by  a  depth  of  112  feet,  has  been  carried  up  to  the  height 
of  eight  stories,  and  is  of  steel  frame  construction  with 
reinforced  concrete  and  porous  tile  floors  and  porous  tile 
partitions.  It  stands  on  a  foundation  of  eighteen  con- 
crete wells  running  down  to  bed'  rock,  the  first  foundation 
of  its  kind  installed  in  Toronto.  As  a  result  of  the  thor- 
oughness with  which  the  building  has  been  constructed 
from  a  fireproof  standpoint,  the  owner  has  secured  the 
lowest  rate  of  insurance  ever  issued  on  a  hotel  building 
in  Canada.  All  the  steel  work  is  fully  protected  at  every 
point  by  non-combustible  material;  the  stairways  are  of 
iron  with  slate  treads;  the  elevators  are  enclosed  in  the 
most  approved  manner ;  and  the  doors  and  windows 
throughout  are  of  metal  and  metal  sash  with  extra  heavy 
fireproof  glass. 

Externally,  the  architectural  composition  of  the  build- 
ing derives  its  pleasing  expression  from  simple,  straight 
lines,  rather  than  from  any  exuberance  of  decorative 
detail.  The  facade  is  of  red  pressed  brick  with  cut  stone 
piers  and  belt  courses  up  to  the  third  floor,  and  finished 
at  the  top  story  with  arched  opening  which  agreeably 
relieves  the  otherwise  somewhat  rigid  and  austere  treat- 
ment of  the  windows.  There  are  three  distinct  entrances 
leading  from  the  street,  the  centre  one  of  which,  adorned 
by  a  wrought  iron  and  opaque  glass  canopy,  gi,ves  direct 
access  to  the  hotel  office  and  effects  a  complete  separation 
of  the  ladies"  entrance  and  the  entrance  used  by  the 
patrons  of  the  bar. 

While  the  narrowness  of  the  lot,  of  necessity  demand- 
ed a  most  compact  plan  in  general,  there  is  not,  however, 
the  slightest  semblance  of  crowding  of  any  character  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  entire  interior  scheme.  On  the 
contrary,  the  space  has  been  so  advantageously  utilized 
that  the  rooms  in  the  main  are  of  generous  dimensions, 
and  the  character  of  the  decorations  and  appointments 
are  such  as  to  render  each  interior  particularly  attractive 
and  inviting. 

The  office,  although  of  limited  area,  is  so  compactly 
arranged  as  to  provide  for  a  liberal  public  space,  and 
direct  access  to  any  part  of  the  hotel.  It  is  an  extremely 
rich  interior,  with  mosaic  floor  and  walls  and  counter 
of  beautifully  veined  Missisquoi  and  Tennesee  marbles, 
affecting  a  warm  contrast;  while  three  large  square 
marble  columns,  evenly  spaced,  rise  to  an  enriched  beam 
dividing  the  staff  ceiling  done  in  variegated  bronze, 
whicn,  together  with  the  mahogany  woodwork  and  the 
brass  lighting  fixtures,  aid  materially  in  giving  a  pleasing 
touch  of  color  to  the  general  effect.  To  the  right  of  the 
office,  on  entering,  are  the  ladies'  entrance  and  guests' 
elevator,  while  immediately  to  the  rear  is  the  entrance 
leading  to  the  grill  room,  a  spacious  room  with  mosaic 
floor  and  with  walls  and  panelled  ceilings  decorated  in 
simple  tints  in  oils.  The  grill  itself — a  large  modern  range 
— is  situated  at  the  far  end  of  the  room,  while  directly  be- 
hind it  are  the  dumb  waiters  and  a  stairway  connecting 
with  the  main  kitchen  in  the  basement. 
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The  bar-room,  to  which  access  is  obtained  either  from 
the  street  or  through  the  lobby  at  the  left  of  the  office  on 
entering,  in  its  rich  mahogany  counter  and  back-bar. 
dadoed  walls  and  columns  of  Italian  marble,  and  staff 
decorations  in  brass  and  aluminum  leaf,  displays  the  same 
harmony  of  detail  as  is  found  in  the  office  and  entrances. 
Beyond  the  bar-room  proper,  the  space  is  taken  up  with  a 
modern  lavatory,  smoking  room,  and  service  stairway 
and  elevator. 


Ground  floor  plan,  Hotel  Mossop,  Toronto.     J.  P. 
Hynes,   Architect. 

In  addition  to  the  elevator  service  from  the  office,  the 
ladies'  entrance,  which  is  also  finished  in  marble,  has  a 
private  stairway  leading  to  the  first  floor,  where  the 
parlor,  reception  room,  and  large  and  small  dining  rooms 
are   located.     AH   these   rooms,   which   are   appropriately 


Grill    Room,    Hotel    Mottop,    Toronto.     A«  seen    from    the   Office.     J.    P.    Hynes,   Architect. 


Main  Dining  Room,  Hotel  Mossop,  Toronto.     A  rich    Interior    with    high    panelled    mahoaany    walntcottlng,    mo»alc 
floor,   and    attractive  celling  scheme.     J.    P.    Hynes,   Architect. 
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Reception   Rooms.   Hotel   Mossop,  Toronto,  showing  the  fireplace  and  general  character  of  the  decorations  and  furn- 
ishings.    J.   P.   Hynes,  Architect.  . 


Interior  of  one  of  the   bed-rooms.    Hotel    IVIossop.    Toronto,   showing   tne   pleasing   wail   scheme   and   the   appropriate- 
ness of  the  furniture  and   hangings.     J.   P.   Hynes,    Architect. 
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furnished,  have  mosaic  flooring  and  teko  wall  hanging, 
relieved  by  lightly  colored  staff  decorations,  with  the 
exception  of  the  main  dining  room,  which  has  a  high 
panelled  mahogany  wainscotting  and  electric  ceiling  lights 
enclosed  in  richly  cut  crystal  pendants.  Adjoining  the 
dining  rooms  is  a  special  kitchen  for  quick  order,  and 
also  a  serving  room.  The  upper  six  floors  of  the 
building  are  entirely  taken  up  by  the  bedrooms,  the 
plan  providing  for  nine  rooms  on  each  floor.  The  rooms 
adjoining  the  bathrooms  are  arranged  in  suites,  and  the 
other  rooms  have  stationary  basin  with  hot  and  cold 
water  taps.     In  order  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  ad- 


Typlcal  bed-room  floor  plan,    Hotel  Mossop,   To- 
ronto.     J.    P.    Hynes,    Architect. 

jacent  buildings  cutting  off  the  outside  light,  the  rooms, 
other  than  those  placed  at  the  front,  are  situated  on  a 
permanent  court  having  an  area  approximately  half  as 
great  as  the  width  of  the  building.  Each  room  is  pro- 
vided with  individual  telephone,  which  connect  with  the 
exchange  in  the  hotel  office,  and  the  furnishings  through- 
out are  of  a  select  character;  the  walls  being  decorated 
with  imported  papers,  the  ceiling  tinted,  and  the  carpets 
are  laid  on  felt  directly  over  the  concrete  floors. 

The  hardware  throughout  is  in  plain  brass,  the  locks 


being  of  a  special  hotel  corridor  door  type,  inter-com- 
municating doors  and  lavatory  door  locks,  all  master  and 
grand  master  keyed. 

The  basement,  in  addition  to  the  main  kitchen,  also 
contains  the  heating  boilers,  hot  water  heating  apparatus, 
ice  machine,  laundry  facilities,  and  also  liquor  and  pro- 
vision  storage   rooms. 

The  building,  which  cost  $250,000,  was  designed  and 
erected  under  the  supervision  of  Architect  J.  P.  Hynes, 
and  the  firms  and  contractors  connected  with  the  various 
branches  of  the  work  were :  Brick  and  fireproof  work, 
Jas.  C.  Claxton  &  Son ;  carpenter  and  wall  work,  Toronto 
Office  and  School  Furniture  Co. ;  ornamental  iron  work, 
Canadian  Ornamental  Iron  Co.;  hydraulic  hoist,  Parkin 
Eleveator  Co. ;  elevators,  Otis-Fensom  Eleveator  Co. , 
marble  work,  Hoidge  Marble  Co. ;  plastering,  Hoidge  & 
Son ;  tile  work,  Canada  Glass,  Mantels  and  1  ues,  Ltd. ; 
sheet  metal  work,  roofing  and  ventilation,  A.  Matthews ; 
refrigerators,  John  Hillock  &  Co.;  bathroom  fittings,  Jas. 
Robertson  Co.;  coal  chute.  The  John  Inglis  Co.;  iron 
guards,  Geo.  B.  Meadows  Co.;  safety  treads.  Mason 
Safety  Treads  Co. ;  carpet  and  furniture,  John  Kay  Com- 
pany, Ltd.;  curtains  and  draperies.  The  Wm.  A.  Murray 
Company. 

«  ♦  » 
STEEL  RAILWAY  TIES  are  largely  being  substituted 
for  those  of  wood  in  many  of  the  leading  industrial  coun- 
tries of  the  world.  One  reason  for  this  is  that  their 
adoption  is  made  imperative  in  certain  localities  to  pre- 
vent the  rapid  destruction  of  forests.  It  is  estimated 
that  in  Europe  a  mile  of  railway  line  requires  about  2,- 
500,000  cross-ties  every  12  years,  which  means  the  cutting 
of  an  enormous  quantity  of  forest  trees.  It  is  also  esti- 
mated that  the  railways  consume  something  like  40,000,000 
ties  per  annum,  and  this  consumption  is  said  to  be  in- 
creasing at  the  rate  of  3.000,000  a  year.  Another  reason 
giv?n  for  the  utilization  of  steel  ties  is  that  investigation 
has  shown  that  these  ties  when  carefully  constructed  in 
order  to  meet  the  demands  of  modern  railway  traffic,  are 
generally  favored  on  account  of  their  superior  solidity 
and  power  of  resistance.  Nevertheless,  their  high  price, 
certain  defects  in  form,  and  the  absence  so  far  of  a  con- 
venient and  simple  mode  of  attachment  have  prevented 
in  a  great  measure  their  general  adoption,  although  they 
are  being  more  widely  employed  with  each  succeeding 
year.  It  is  asserted,  however,  that  the  English  manufac- 
turers have  on  the  market  a  tie  "profile  en  rigole" 
(grooved  section)  that  sells  for  $30  per  ton,  or  less  than 
the  present  cost  of  wooden  ties.  It  is  evident,  there- 
fore, that  under  these  conditions  the  use  of  the  steel  tie 
would  produce  decided  economical  results  for  the  rail- 
ways. In  the  United  States  this  type  of  tie  is  being 
"subjected  to  a  large  number  of  experiments.  The  Pittsburg 
Gazette-Times  states  that  the  first  test  of  steel  ties  by 
the  traction  lines  of  that  city  has  led  to  a  decision  to 
place  them  on  V/i  miles  of  track.  If  they  are  successful 
there,  the  entire  system  will  be  thus  equipped.  A  steam 
railway  operating  into  Pittsburg  already  has  steel  ties 
on  five-eighths  of  its  mileage  and  in  a  few  years  will  have 
entirely  replaced  its  wooden  ties.  The  newspaper  in 
question  adds :  The  price  of  the  steel  ties  is  approximately 
$1.50  apiece,  while  wooden  ties  cost  from  80  to  90  cents, 
but  after  treatment  with  creosote  and  the  addition  of 
heavy  tie  plates,  the  final  cost  of  the  wooden  ties,  it  was 
explained,  is  nearer  $1.25.  And  when  they  arc  worn  out 
that  is  the  end  of  them — they  are  burned  up.  But  with 
the  worn-out  steel  tie  it  is  different.  It  can  be  sold  as 
scrap  and  part  of  its  original  cost  recovered.  In  the  end, 
it  is  asserted,  the  steel  tie  is  by  far  the  cheaper.  There 
is  practically  no  wear  out  to  it,  while  the  wooden  tie, 
if  not  treated  with  creosote,  would  last  only  a  few  years 
under  heavy  traffic  conditions.  In  the  olden  days  wooden 
ties  were  known  to  have  lasted  20  years,  but  the  con- 
ditions are  very  much  changed  now.  There  has  been  a 
demand  all  along  for  heavier  ties  to  meet  the  increasing 
requirements  in  their  use.  The  manufacturers  naturally 
feel  that  the  steel  tie  is  the  solution  of  the  problem. 
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A  GIGANTIC  EXPENDITURE,  aggregating  $133,000,- 
000,  for  municipal  improvements  in  Paris,  has  been  pro- 
posed by  the  Prefect  of  the  Seine  to  the  Municipal 
Louncil.  Of  this  sum  it  is  proposed  to  spend  $23,600,000 
on  water  and  sanitary  works,  and  $5,603,OW)  on  streets 
and  parks. 

*  *     * 

OWING  TO  THE  TRADE  CRISIS  which  Berlin  is  un- 
dergoing at  the  present  time,  Germany's  Capital  offers 
but  littl  in  the  way  of  encouragement  to  her  architects 
.•md  bui'ders.  A  writer  in  a  recent  article  states  that 
the  city  is  suffering  from  a  glut  of  vacant  buildings. 
It  is  estimated  that  19,000  buildings  are  unoccupied. 
These    include   over     1,000     shops     and     18,000    dwelling 

houses. 

*  *     * 

TxiE  EXECUTIVE  BuARD  af  the  .\rchitectur;il 
League  of  America  announces  that  the  Convention  of 
that  organization  this  year  will  be  held  at  the  Willard 
Hotel,  Washington,  D.C.,  December  11,  13,  and  14,  \9d'). 
Further  information  can  be  obtained  from  the  President, 
1103  Union  Trust  Building,  Detroit,  Mich.,  or  from  the 
office  of  the  Permanent  Secretary,  729  15th  Street,  \Va.sh- 
ingtcn,  D.C. 

*  ♦     • 

A  SUM  OF  $100,0)0  PER  ANNUM,  for  a  period  of 
ten  years,  making  a  million  in  all,  is  to  be  granted  from 
the  federal  funds  to  the  civic  commissioners  of  Ottawa, 
for  tl  e  purpose  of  promoting  improvements  tending  to 
beautify  the  citv.  The  Government  heretofore  only  al- 
lowed an  annual  grant  of  $10,000  for  such  work.  With 
this  additional  appropriation,  the  commissioners  will  be 
enabled  to  carry  out  a  number  of  projects  which  will 
greatly  enhance  Ottawa's  reputation  as  one  of  the  finest 
cities  on  the  American  continent. 


THE  TWO  TUNNELS  at  Kicking  Horse  River,  form- 
ing a  part  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  right  of  way, 
near  Field,  B.C.,  are  built  on  10-deg.  curves,  and  1.6  per 
cent,  grades.  Together,  they  measure  over  a  mile  in 
length,  and  are  part  of  an  8>^-mile  cut-off,  containing 
twc  foops,  which  allows  a  reduction  of  maximum  grade 
from  4.4  to  2.2  per  cent. 

«     *     * 

THE  DISMANTLING  OF  FARADAY  HALL  at  Co- 
hourg,  (Ont.)  within  the  past  couple  of  weeks,  marks 
the  passing  away  of  another  famous  landmark  to  dis- 
appears in  the  on  march  of  Canadian  progress.  The 
buildincr  vvas  erected  seme  thirty  years  ago  as  a  science 
hail  and  museum  m  connection  with  the  old  Victoria 
University,  and  at  one  time  was  a  noted  seat  of  intellect- 
ual life, 

«     «     « 

PETERBORO'S  GROWT  i  from  a  residential  stand- 
point this  year,  has  b;e:i  most  marked.  It  is  estimated 
that  no  less  than  125  new  homes  have  so  far  been  erected, 
and  that  the  amounts  expended  in  this  respect  will  total 
$200,000  or  over.  A  residential  growth  of  this  kind, 
m.ans  also  a  commercial  and  industrial  growth;  and  if 
the  increase  in  population  is  keeping  pace  with  the  devel- 
cpnient  of  new  houses,  the  next  census  returns  should 
indeed  he  gratifying. 

*  *     * 

A  DELEGATION  OF  OFFICERS  representing  the 
Canadian  Federation  of  Labor,  recently  visited  Ottawa 
and  laid  before  ^ir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  Hon.  L.  P.  Brodeur 
and  Hon.  Mackenzie  King,  the  resoluticn  adopted  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Federation,  asking  that  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Lemieux  Act  be  extended.  In  addressing 
the  delegation  the  Minister  of  Labor  said  that  the  widen- 
ing of  the  scope  of  the  .^ct  should  be  brought  about 
gradually  and  tl:at  it  first  might  be  made  to  apply  to  the 
building  trade.  The  demand,  however,  would  have  to 
come  from  the  trade  itself.  If  such  a  request  were  made, 
he  would  be   willing  to  recommend  the   extension  of  the 

act  to  his  colleagues. 

*  *     * 

THE  BUILDING  REPORT  OF  HAMILTON  for  the 
year  ending  Oct.  31.  1909,  as  submitted  by  Inspector 
Anderson,  shows  that  730  permits  entailing  an  expenditure 
of  $1,547,-125,  were  issued  in  the  past  twelve  months,  as 
compared  with  623  permits  totaling  in  value  $1,531,182  in 
the  preceding  year.  One  of  the  important  features  of 
the  report  was  the  Inspector's  recommendation  that  a 
special  committee  be  appointed  to  revise  the  building  by- 
law, so  that  the  regulations  would  more  adequately  safe- 
guard the  interests  of  the  city.  The  report  also  advised 
the  inspection  of  a  plumbing  inspector  whose  d.uty  will 
be  to  see  that  all  work  of  this  character  is  properly  in- 
stalled. It  is  expected  that  the  new  building  code  will 
provide  most  stringent  regulations  as  regard  plumbing 
and  sanitary  equipment  for  buildings. 
*     «     * 

CANADIAN  CAPITALISTS  from  Toronto  and  Mon- 
treal, who  have  already  expended  many  millions  in  elec- 
tric railway  enterprises  in  Mexico,  says  a  recent  press 
report,  are  preparing  for  the  construction  of  a  great 
dam  across  the  Conclos  River  for  the  purpose  of  forming 
a  reservoir  which  will  give  initial  power  for  a  25,000 
H.P.  hydro-electric  plant  which  they  propose  to  install. 
In  addition,  the  company  will  build  a  railroad  20  miles 
long  connecting  with  the  Mexican  Central  line  and  Santa 
Rosalia,  We  mi^ht  add  that  it  seems  a  long  way  from 
home  for  Canadians  to  inves:  their  "shekels,"  particu- 
larly when  the  Dominion  offers  such  a  wealth  of  oppor- 
tunities for  industrial  development  and  gives  every  as- 
surance of  the  highest  returns  on  every  dollar  thus  ex- 
pended. The  investor  in  Canada  at  the  present  time, 
cannot  help  but  become  a  modern  day  Midas;  and  outside 
capitalists  are  fast  recognizing  the  great  possibilities  this 
country  has  before  it. 
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UNUSUALLY  RAPID  EROSION  has  created  a  new 
5-mile  channel  for  the  Sittang  River.  India.  A  ditch  6  ft. 
wide  was  dug  in  1903  to  drain  land  on  a  neck  in  a  bend 
of  the  river.  The  tide  and  floods  frequently  overflowed 
the  ditch  and  in  receding  rivulets  toward  it.  In  two 
years  the  ditch  widened  to  300  ft.  The  flood  waters  then 
found  their  way  into  the  ditch  from  above  and  created 
a  waterfall  of  5  ft.,  which  receded  1.00:)  ft.  in  a  year, 
working  finally  into  the  upper  river. 

*  *     • 

THE  LOCATION  OF  THE  FIRST  SECTION  of  the 
Alberta  and  Great  Waterway  Railway  has  been  complet- 
ed and  if  favorable  weather  conditions  continue  it  is 
expected  to  accomplish  considerable  construction  work 
yet  this  year.  The  entire  right  of  way  to  Fort  McMur- 
ray  will  be  cleared  between  now  and  spring,  and  a  party 
of  surveyors  will  be  kept  continually  in  the  field  until 
the  location  of  the  entire  line  is  completed.  Contracts 
for  the  ties  and  rails  will  be  let  shortly,  so  that  they 
can  be  distributed  along  the  road  bed  during  the  winter 
months. 

»     •     • 

WITH  THE  OFFICIAL  OPENING  of  the  new  railroad 
thoroughfare  over  the  River  Sioule  by  the  French  Minis- 
ter of  Public  Works.  M.  Viviani,  the  completion  of  the 
highest  viaduct  ever  built,  is  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  engineering  world.  The  viaduct  is  situated  at  Fades 
on  the  Orleans  railway  system  in  the  Pay-de-Dome  de- 
partment, between  the  sta,tions  of  Lepeyrouse  and  Volvic. 
It  is  144J  yards  above  the  .stream,  and  was  built  at  a  cost 
of  $800,000,  eight  years  being  taken  up  with  its  construc- 
tion. Previously  the  highest  bridge  over  which  a  rail- 
road passed  was  the  Chokteik  viaduct  in  Birmania,  139? 
yards  high. 

9     *     * 

RATHER  AN  INTERESTING  BRIDGE,  said  to  have 
been  built  by  Indians,  is  situated  about  200  miles  east  of 
Prince  Rupert,  B.C.,  near  the  proposed  line  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  Railway.  It  is  built  of  round  poles,  fastened  to- 
gether with  telegraph  wire  and  wooden  pins,  the  floor 
being  the  only  part  where  nails  are  used  to  any  extent. 
No  two  joints  of  the  structure  are  made  alike,  but  it 
seems,  nevertheless,  to  do  the  work  required  of  it,  that 
of  providing  means  of  travel  for  pack  trains  to  cross 
Bulkley  River.  Looking  at  it  from  a  distance,  it  seems 
to  be  nothing  but  a  conglomeration  of  poles  and  wire 
stuck  together,  with  no  particular  reason  for  its  not  fall- 
ing; the  floor  is  very  uneven,  and  the  joints  of  the  differ- 
ent members  are  made  by  lapping  and  binding  them  with 
wire.  But  a  closer  inspection  show  that  the  party  who 
built  it  had  a  pretty  good  idea  of  engineering,  for  the 
bridge  is  an  ingenious  combination  of  cantilever  and  sus- 
pension construction. 

*  *     * 

NEW  YORK'S  MILLIONAIRE  PLAYHOUSE,  as  the 
gorgeously  appointed  "New  iheatre"  just  completed  at 
Central  Park  west  and  62nd  street  is  known,  was  opened 
to  the  public  on  the  night  of  .Voveniber  8.  From  the  out- 
side it  looks  more  like  a  Greek  temple  or  an  art  museum 
than  the  particular  style  one  is  accustomed  to  see  in 
structures  of  this  kind.  On  the  interior  the  color  scheme 
throughout  is  driftwood  and  gold,  relieved  by  a  touch  of 
cerise  in  tapestry  and  hangings,  while  in  the  panels  form- 
ing the  ceiling  of  the  foyer  are  two  magnificent  oil  paint- 
ings, presented  by  Wm.  K.  Vanderbilt,  and  taken  from 
his  own  ballroom  walls.  The  playhouse  is  intended  to 
promote  and  elevate  the  legitimate  drama,  and  its  erec- 
tion was  made  possible  by  a  fund  subscribed  to  by  wealthy 
New  Yorkers.  E.  H.  Sothern  and  Julia  Marlowe,  at  the 
head  of  a  notable  array  of  stars,  presenting  Shakespeare's 
".\nthony  and  Cleopatra,"  had  the  honor  of  being  the 
first  to  appear  before  the  footlights.  The  theatre  is  the 
finest  and  most  costly  playhouse  in  .America. 


MACHINERY  IMPORTED  into  the  Transvaal  during 
the  first  quarter  of  1909  amounted  in  value  to  $1,820,000. 
an  increase  of  $344.6-18  when  compared  with  the  amount 
for  the  corresponding  period  of  1908.  Evidently  a  good 
market  in  this  respect  will  be  found  there  for  some  time 
to  come,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  govern- 
ment has  made  the  first  survey  and  comjjleted  preliminary 
arrangements  for  the  extension  of  the  railway  from 
Pietersburg  to  the  copper  fields  at  Mesina,  200  miles  to 
the  north,  with  an  ultimate  continuation  across  the  Lim- 
jKipo  into  Rhcxlesia.  The  whole  district  through  which 
the  railway  will  run  is  rich  in  mineral  resources  and 
agricultural  possibilities,  and  the  construction  of  the  line, 
which  is  to  be  proceeded  with  forthwith,  will  mark  an 
important    epoch    in    Transvaal    development. 


A  STEP  CONDUCIVE  TO  PUBLIC  SAFETY  has  been 
taken  at  Toronto  in  the  form  of  an  edict  issued  by  the 
Police  Department  prohibiting  the  sale  of  standing  room 
tickets  at  any  of  the  local  theatres.  That  the  authorities 
intend  to  apply  stringent  measures  to  suppress  the  prac- 
tice of  crowding  the  aisles  and  the  space  back  of  the  seats, 
is  evidenced  in  the  fact  that  two  theatre  managers  were, 
subsequent  to  the  time  when  the  notice  was  served,  fined 
for  violating  the  order.  Other  cities  in  Canada  where  a 
similar  evil  exists  should  follow  Toronto's  example.  It 
will  be  recalled  that  the  great  campaign  of  investigations 
throughout  the  country  which  followed  the  fatal  Iroquois 
Theatre  fire  in  Chicago  a  few- years  ago.  pointed  out  that 
just  such  a  condition  was  one  of  the  greatest  dangers 
which  confronted  most  municipalities  as  regards  their 
playhouse.  A  review  of  the  existing  conditions  in  a  large 
numter  of  Canadian  cities  shows  that  the  drastic  meas- 
ures then  adopted  for  the  safety  of  the  public,  have  been 
but  feebly  carried  out.  Another  idea,  suggested  by  Con- 
troller Geary,  in  connection  with  the  new  order  of  things 
in  Toronto,  which  should  be  approved  of  by  theatre  man- 
agers and  enforced  by  the  authorities,  is  the  throwing 
open  of  fire  exits  after  each  performance,  and  the  encour- 
aging of  the  public  to  use  these  openings,  so  that  theatre- 
goers may  familiarize  themselves  with  their  location  and 
the  point  of  the  street  to  which  they  lead. 


COINCIDENT  WITH  THE  WIDENING  of  the  Rich- 
elieu River  Channel  at  the  port  of  St.  John's,  Quebec, 
(ther  harbor  improvements,  including  the  construction 
of  concrete  wharves  and  the  erection  of  a  railway  bridge, 
are  being  carried  out  in  a  vigorous  manner.  The  river 
channel,  according  to  the  present  plans,  is  to  have  a 
width  of  300  feet,  and  a  depth  of  14  feet;  but  it  will 
require  several  years  to  complete  the  dredging,  the  ob- 
ject being  to  extend  the  work  .'5  miles  to  St.  Theresa 
Island,  in  which  event  7  miles  of  the  Chambly  Canal, 
through  which  all  the  vessels  plying  the  Richelieu  River 
have  to  be  towed,  will  no  longer  be  used.  This  will  be 
of  great  benefit  to  the  commerce  of  the  river,  as  it  will 
materially  reduce  the  cost  of  towage,  only  T)  miles  of 
the  present  12-mile  canal  then  being  required  for  navi- 
gation purposes.  The  immediate  benefits  to  be  derived 
frtm  the  work  in  its  present  state  will  be  a  considerable 
reduction  of  the  annual  spring  inundation  of  farm  lands 
bordering  the  banks  of  the  river  between  this  port  and 
Lake  Champlain.  In  addition  to  this  work,  the  c(  n- 
struction  of  concrete  wharves  is  at  present  under  way, 
and  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  is  replacing  its  old 
bridge,  built  on  piles,  with  a  modern  one  of  concrete 
liicrs  and  steel  superstructure,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$20(»,()(M).  The  piers  will  be  of  suflicient  width  to  ac- 
commodate a  double  track,  the  i)rcsent  bridge  being 
single  tracked. 


Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine,  now  in  course  of  constrLiction,  on  Morningside  Heights.  New  York  City.  An  idea  of  its  great  size 
may  be  obtained  by  comparing  it  with  the  buildings  in  the  immediate  background.  Work  on  the  Cathedral  was  started  fifteen  years 
ago,    and,    when   completed,    it    will    accommodate    ten    thousand    worshippers. 

DOME  OF  ST.  JOHN  THE  DIVINE.-Construction  oHmmense 
Vault  Over  Partially  Completed  New  York  Cathedral  Wkolly  Without 
Precedent. —  Built  Without  Falsework  or  Scaffolding  200  Ft.  Above  the 
Ground. — An  Edifice  Which  Will  Accommodate  10,000  Worshippers. 


IP  NOT  THE  ARCHITECTURE  of  the  building  it- 
self, nor  the  vastness  of  its  magnificent  dimensions, 
then  the  construction  of  its  immense  dome  alone 
serves  to  render  the  Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine, 
now  in  process  of  erection  on  Morningside  Heights.  New 
York  City,  a  structure  of  absorbing  general  interest.  It 
is  the  first  great  dome  in  the  world  built  without  either 
falsework  or  scaffolding,  and  its  completion  marks  the 
successful  carrying  out  of  a  stupendous  and  daring  work, 
which  in  method  of  construction  has  upset  all  existing 
theories  in  engineering  of  this  kind,  and  excited  the  won- 
der of  the  architectural  and  engineering  fraternities  and 
the  lay  public  alike. 

This  mighty  vault,  which  rises  above  the  centre  of  the 
structure  at  a  distance  of  200  feet  from  the  cathedral 
floor,  was  built  bit  by  bit  over  an  area  of  absolute  space. 
When  Rafael  Guastivino.  Jr..  began  preparations  for  the 
work,  builders  called  the  imdertaking  visionary  and  fool- 
hardy, wholly  without  precedent,  and  impossible  of  accom- 
plishment. Experts  were  extremely  dubious  as  to  its 
outcome,  and  it  was  predicted  that  the  dome  was  sure 
to  collapse,  carrying  death  and  disaster  in  its  wake,  for 
not  only  would  it  have  to  support  the  weight  of  the  work- 
men as  the  work  progressed,  but  the  heavy  material  re- 
quired each  day.  Mr.  La  Farge.  the  architect,  and  Mr. 
Parson,  the  engineer  of  the  building,  alone  showed  their 
faith  in  Mr.  Guastivino's  ability  to  erect  the  massive  struc- 
ture without  the  aid  of  supports  of  any  kind. 

The  entire  dome  consists  of  ordinary  thin,  flat  terra 


cotta  tile,  6  x  12  inches,  and  an  inch  thick,  laid  according 
to  a  method  of  construction  involving  the  cantilever  prin- 
ciple. These  tiles  in  size  and  shape  are  much  like  the 
bricks  of  the  ancient  Romans  still  to  be  seen  in  the  walls 
of  the  little  church  near  Canterbury.  Beginning  at  the 
bottom  course,  the  first  six  or  seven  rows  of  tile  were 
laid  one  over  the  other  breaking  joints,  in  a  special  ce- 
ment of  plaster  of  paris.  The  next  course,  laid  in  Port- 
land cement,  was  held  in  place  by  overlapping  the  tile 
below,  and  this  process  was  repeated  until  the  great  dome 
was  finished. 

This  particular  method  of  dome  building  was  invented 
by  the  elder  Mr.  Guastivino  and  has  been  extensively  em- 
ployed in  public  and  monumental  building  in  various 
parts  of  the  country.  It  saves  thousands  of  dollars  by 
dispensing  with  costly  false  work  and  heavy  staging  for 
domes  of  such  magnitude.  But  his  son"s  startling  audac- 
ity marks  a  new  departure  in  this  branch  of  industry,  as 
never  before  has  this  method  of  construction  been  at- 
tempted on   such   a   gigantic   scale. 

The  dome  springs  from  the  four  massive  skeleton 
arches  62  feet  square,  of  solid  granite,  rising  145  feet 
above  the  street,  with  a  clear  span  of  85  feet.  These 
arches  will  eventually  carry  the  huge  tower  and  spire, 
weighing  millions  of  pounds,  shooting  above  the  dome 
and  church  425  feet  from  the  pavement. 

The  Cathedral  itself,  which  when  finished  will  cost  ten 

The    illustrations    used    in    this    article    were    reproduced 
from   photos  by   R.   W.  Tebbs.   Brooklyn.    N.Y. 
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Looking  up  into  the  imrnente  dome  Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine.  New  York  City,  the  construction  of  which,  being  carried  out  in 
defiance  to  ail  accepted  theories  of  engineering  of  this  kind,  is  entirely  without  precedent.  It  was  built  without  either  false  work 
or  scaffolding,  and  is  the  third  largest  dome  in  the  world,  being  135  feet  in  diameter,  or  7  feet  less  than  the  dome  of  the  Pantheon  in 
Rome. 


Construction,  November,  1909. 
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million  dollars,  has  the  extreme  dimensions  of  520  x  280 
feet.  Work  on  its  construction  was  begun  fir.st  fifteen 
years  ago,  and  it  is  estimated  that  twenty  years  more 
will  fully  elapse  before  it  is  entirely  finished.  At  present 
the  walls  and  arches  of  the  great  tower,  the  choir  and 
sanctuary  have  been  completed.  The  four  great  arches 
form  a  square  of  about  one  hundred  feet  exactly  under 
the  dome,  which  rises  from  its  four  corners,  already 
making  a   vast   cathedral   chamber   to   open   into   the   two 


Florence,  about  the  saipe.  The  Mosque  of  St.  Sophia  is 
about  115  feet,  while  the  famous  dome  of  St.  Paul,  in  Lon- 
don, is  only  about   112,  feet. 

The  most  impressive  feature  of  its  construction  is  the 
extreme  thinness  of  the  dome  shell,  and  its  wonderful 
sustaining  strength.  Above  the  base  of  the  dome,  which 
will  eventually  bgar  a  large  share  of  the  weight  of  the 
lofty  spire,  the  thickness  of  the  dome  does  not  exceed 
seven   and   a   half   inches,   and   from   that   point   upward 


Cathedral  of  St.  John  the   Divine.   New  York  City.     View  showing  one  of  the   huge   buttresses,   the   massive   arches,   and  the  great  dome 
which  rises  above  the  centre  of  the  structure  at  a  distance  of  200  feet  from  the  Cathedral  floor. 


hundred  foot  long  nave  and  north  and  south  transepts. 
Like  most  cathedrals,  St.  John  the  Divine  is  in  the 
form  of  a  cross,  and  the  dome  which  is  135  feet  in  dia- 
meter, is  one  of  the  four  great  domes  of  the  world  con- 
structed of  masonry.  The  Pantheon,  in  Rome,  the  largest, 
is   142   feet  across;   St.   Peter's,   139.   and   the   Duomo,  at 


toward  the  top  it  diminishes  gradually  to  three  and  a  half 
inches,  which  seems  incredible  when  compared  with  the 
massivencss  of  the  other  masonry  of  the  building.  Com- 
pared with  the  ponderous  walls  of  the  Cathedral  it  seems 
but  an  eggshell. 

"If  the  present  dome  were  built  by  the  usual  method," 


f, 

i 
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View  of  dome  and  vaulting  over  retrochroir.  Cathedral  of  St.  John  the   Divine,  showing  the  detail  of  Columns,   arching   and  grom   work. 
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The  great  arches  and  dome,   as  seen   from  the   interior  of  St.   John   the   Divine's  Cathedral,   New 

York   City. 

said    Mr.    Guastivino,    "a    ponderous    scaffold    and    false 
work   would   have   to   be    erected    160    feet   high,   which 


would  entail  great  risk  and 
expense  in  building,  saying 
nothing  for  the  subsequent 
work  of  removing  it." 

Viewing  the  four  great 
arches,  visible  for  miles 
around,  the  question  naturally 
arises  as  to  how  it  was  pos- 
sible to  start  the  dome  at  the 
corners  formed  by  this  junc- 
ture of  the  arches  and  carry 
it  up  so  as  to  form  a  hemi- 
sphere the  base  of  which  is 
some  one  hundred  and  ten 
feet  above  the  ground,  and 
this  so  exactly  built  that  there 
would  not  be  the  variation  of 
a  fraction  of  an  inch  in  any 
part  of  the  dome  out  of  the 
true  sphere.  It  is  evident 
that  no  human  eye,  however 
trained,  could  outline  a  circle 
of  such  magnitude  in  imagin- 
ary curves  and  preserve  more 
Ijcrfectly  the  lateral  and  u])- 
ward  curvature  until  finished 
at  the  crown. 

To  insure  a  smooth  and 
perfect  curvature  at  all  points 
it  was  necessary  at  the  begin- 
ning to  establish  a  centre 
point  from  which  to  work, 
which  would  coincide  exactly 
with  the  focal  spot  'up  in  the 
blue  sky,'  as  some  of  the  en- 
gineers expressed  it. 

Anchors  composed  of  steel 
pins  were  driven  in  the  cen- 
tral point  of  the  top  of  each 
of  the  four  great  arches  and 
a  quarter  inch  steel  cable  was 
thrown  from  each  pin  and 
fastened  to  a  steel  plate  be- 
low, this  plate  being  four 
inches  square,  with  a  hole 
drilled  in  each  corner.  This 
plate  had  in  its  centre  a  hcok 
with  turn-buckle  adjustment, 
to  which  a  fifth  cable  was 
attached  acting  as  a  guy  to 
hold  the  point   rigid. 

When  all  was  ready  tic 
men  on  top  of  the  arches 
hoisted  up  the  plate  to  the 
level  of  the  imaginary  centre 
of  the  great  dome  to  be  built. 
This  imaginary  centre  was 
accurately  determined  by  the 
engineer  with  instruments, 
which  established  the  true 
centre  of  the  dome.  A  lead 
of  800  pounds  was  fastened 
to  the  lower  end  of  the  fifth 
cable,  suspended  from  the 
centre  of  the  plate,  hanging 
like  a  plumb  line  to  the  cen- 
tre of  the  floor  of  the  Cathe- 
dral, a  hundred  feet  below, 
to  maintain  it  in  true  position. 

The  eye  of  the  hook  ex- 
tending through  the  plate 
constituted  the  centre  of  the 
dome.  By  stretching  heavy 
sleel  tapes,  marking  half  of  the  diameter  of  the  dome, 

(Continued   on   page   70.) 


King  Edward  School,  Winnipeg,  erected  In  1908,  at  a  cost  of  $63,000.  One  of  the  first  structures  to  be  built  in 
accordance  with  the  comprehensive  scheme  outlined  In  1907,  to  the  Board  of  Education,  by  Commissioner  of 
School  Buildings,  Mr,  J.  B.  Mitchell,  to  provide  adequate  accommodations  for  educational  work,  and  to  bring 
the  school   buildings  In  general   up  to  a  standard  of  sound  and  safe  construction. 


Lord  Selkirk  School.  Another  of  Winnipeg's  new  scliool  buildings.  This  structure  was  built  simultaneously  to  the 
King  Edward  School,  and  cost  $53,000,  The  walls  of  both  buildings  are  lined  with  hollow  tile,  to  which  the  plaster 
is   directly    applied. 


Construction,  November,  1909. 
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WINNIPEG'S  SCHOOL  BUILDING.— Commendable  Enterprise  of 
Western  Metropolis  in  Providing  Modernly  Equipped  Structures  for 
Educational  Work. ^-Expenditures  in  1908  Alone  Total  $333,802. 
— Several  New  Buildings  Now  in  Process  of  Erection. 


T' 


Mr.  J.  B.  Mitchell,  Commissioner 
Of  School   Buildings,  Winnipeg. 


'HERE  IS  XO 
CITY  on  the 
American  con- 
tinent that  has  shown 
a  more  Hberal  .spirit  in 
its  diligent  efforts  to 
provide  the  best  pos- 
sible accommodation  in 
public  school  training, 
and  we  are  safe  in 
saying  that  there  is 
no  city  in  Canada 
which  has  been  as 
free  in  its  expendi- 
tures to  provide  modern 
courses  of  training, 
competent  teachers, 
safe  and  comfortable 
schrcl  buildings  and 
a'ld  th-  best  modern 
equipment,  as  has 
\\'inni])eg. 

On  the  other  hand, 
the  problem  of  ele- 
mentary education,  ;',s 
represented  in  the 
West,  is  one  of  a 
much  more  difficult  so- 
lution than  that  with 
which  our  Eastern 
cities  are  confronted.  The  vast  influx  of  settlers  from 
Europe  has  rendered  Winnipeg  a  city  of  many  languages. 
These  new  citi.?ens  invariably  have  large  families,  and 
the  West  that  is  to  be  will,  to  a  great  extent,  be  influ- 
enced in  its  development  bv  the  character  of  men  the 
West  makes  from  these  little  urchins,  most  of  whom, 
when  they  enter  the  public  school,  cannot  speak  the  Eng- 
lish language.  Some  extent  of  the  difficulties  to-be  en- 
countered by  the  Winnipeg  school  authcrities.  may  be 
realized  from  the  fact  that  there  are  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  nationalities  represented  iti  some  schools.  They 
are  bright  little  folk,  eager  and  quick  to  learn.  The 
West  prizes  every  one,  and  it  rests  with  the  .school  au- 
thorities to  make  stout,  useful  Canadian  citizens  of  them 
all. 

There  is  no  race  suicide  in  Winni])eg.  Most  of  the 
people  who  have  gone  West  are  young.  They  have 
large  families,  and  there  is  a  strong  prevailing  senti- 
ment that  nothing  is  too  good  for  the  youngsters,  it  mat- 
t'.-rs  not  what  the  cost.  This  most  connnendable  attitude 
toward  expenditures  for  the  building  and  maintenance 
of  their  public  schools,  is  directly  the  opposite  of  that 
assumed  by  the  taxpayers  of  most  of  our  Eastern  cities, 
v>ho  quibble  over  every  detail  of  expenditure  called  for 
in  public  school  estimates.  Property  owners  and  their 
representatives  in  most  of  the  Ontario  cities  and  towns, 
have  so  brew  beaten  those  in  whose  charge  the  erecticn 
and  equipment  of  public  school  buildings  has  been  placed, 
that,  although  the  condition  of  many  of  the  Ontario 
.schools  are  far  b;low  what  might  be  termed  a  reasonably 
decent  standard,  is'  well  known  to  them,  they  have  be- 
come too  timid  to  ask  for  even  those  improvements  that 
are  essential  to  the  safety  and  comfort  of  the  children. 
The  citizens  of  Winnipeg  have  shouldered  their  re- 
sponsibilities with  that  true  Western  spirit,  and,  despite 
the  extremely  high  prices  they  are  forced  to  pay  for  ma- 
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terials  and  equipment,  they  have  to-day,  generally  speak- 
ing, the  best  constructed  and  the  best  equipped  school 
Iniildings  of  any  large  city  in   Canada. 

The  fact  that  Winnipeg,  during  1908,  spent  $333,802.- 
4S  in  the  erection  of  new  buildings  and  additions  and 
improvements  of  old  structures,  gives  some  idea  of  the 
extent  to  which  the  city  is  going,  in  its  attempt  to  pro- 
vide first-class  buildings  in  its  public  schools.  This  is 
a  fairly  liberal  expenditure  on  school  buildings  for  a 
city   of   1()0,()I)()   poinilation. 

In  order  that  Winnipeg  schools  should  be  abreast  of 
the  times  in  every  particular,  the  School  Board  sent  Mr. 
I).  Mclntyre,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  and  Mr.  J.  B. 
Mitchell,  commissioner  of  School  Buildings,  to  study 
conditions  under  which  every  pha.se  of  school  work  was 
being  carried  on  in  the  East  and  South.  After  having 
visited  fifteen  cities,  in  each  of  which  they  inspected  an 
average  of  four  schools,  they  came  back  full  of  ideas 
which  the  school  authorities  immediately  proceeded  to 
put  into  practice,  with  the  result  that  their  expenditures 
during  1908,  for  buildings,  amounted  to  almost  three 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars. 

Mr.  Mitchell,  in  his  report,  outlined  generally  what 
they  had  seen  in  the  cities  visite  i  and  went  into  the  de- 
tails as  regards  design,  construction,  fire  protection, 
lighting  and  heating  and  ventilation  quite  thoroughly. 

The  portion  of  his  report,  however,  that  characterizes 
most  truthfully  the  attitude  of  Winnipeg  to\vard  public 
school  expenditures,  were  the  opening  and  closing  para- 


Ground    floor    plan,    Lord    Selkirk    School,    Winnipeg. 

graphs.  In  opening,  he  gave  briefly  his  general  impres- 
sion of  what  he  had  seen  in  the  United  States.    He  said : 

'"The  first  impression  irresistibly  borne  in  upon  my 
"mind  is  the  evident  pride  which  the  average  .'Vmerican 
"feels  with  regard  to  the  schools,  and  the  prominent, 
"the  outstanding  position  which  the  public  schools  occupy 
"in  the  thought  and  life  of  the  nation. 

"The  schools  are  viewed  as  a  medium  through  which 
"those  who  in  a  few  years  are  to  guide  the  destiny  and 
"shape  the  future  of  their  country,  will  be  trained  even 
"to  a  higher  degree  than  those  who  preceded  them,  to 
"use  the  best  advantage,  the  physical,  mental,  and  moral 
"gifts  with   which  Providence  has  endowed  them. 

"These  views  lead  to  a  cheerful  and  willing  txpendi- 
"ture    for   school   purposes   which,    otherwise,    might   be 
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Bafement  plan.   Grcenway   School,   Winnipeg,   a   feature   of  which   is   the   large  floor   soice   devoted    to   manual   training    room, 
rangement    of    the    lavatory,    providing    absolute    private    compartn-.ents,    is    also    noteworthy. 


The   ar- 


Ground   floor   plan,   Greenway   School,    Winnipeg,   showing   the    large   class   rooms   and   wide   corridors.      It   will    be    noted   that   the   steps 
leading  to  the  grade   line   are  placed   outside  of  the   building. 
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"objected  to,  and  the  result  is  seen  in  every  department 
"of  school  work;  buildings,  first-class  in  every  par- 
"ticular;  style,  character,  appearance  and  conveni- 
•"ence;  every  provision  made  for  the  proper  heating 
"and  ventilation  of  the  rooms;    the  closet  accomnioda- 


"thought  with   which  I  became  impressed  as  a  result 
'"of  the  conditions  observed. 

"That  Canadian  boys  and  girls  may  be  able  to  hold 
"their  own  against  the  world,  it  is  only  necessary  that 
"they  be  given  equal  advantages  to  those  which  are  cn- 


Front   elevation.   Greenway   School,   Winnipeg,   now    under   course   of   construction.     The  walls   are  being   built  of  buff  brick   and   Tyndall 
stone,    a   combination   of   materials    used    in   the   exterior  of   all    Winnipeg   schools. 


"tion  provided  of  the  most  sanitary  type  known  ;  and  a 
"liberal  equipment  for  class  rooms,  manual  training,  and 
"technical   work. 

■'A  report  from  a  committee  from  Cincinnati  which 
'recently  visited  thirteen  cities  between  the  Mississippi 
"and  Atlantic  Coast,  states  that  one-third  of  the  funds 
"raised  by  taxation  in  those  cities  is  devoted  to  educa- 
"tion,  and  no  public  money  that  is  expended  for  other 
purposes  gives  such  an  adequate  return." 

It  is  the  closing  paragraphs,  however,  that  arc  most 
interesting,  in  that  they  express  in  few  words,  the  spirit 
that  has  been  responsible  for  Winnipeg's  superior  schccl 
buildings.  It  is  further  interesting  in  that  it  expresses 
a  sentiment,  tempered  with  common  sense  and  national 
pride,  that  should  govern  the  work  of  every  school  board 
in  Canada.  The  portion  above  referred  to,  was  as  fol- 
lows : 

"In    concluding    this    report,    I    wish    to    express    the 


"joyed  by  the  children  of  any  other  nation,  and  that 
"they  be  allowed  to  study  and  do  the  work  they  are  call- 
"ed  upon  to  do  while  in  school,  under  conditions  as  fav- 
"orable  as  those  with  whom  in  after  life  they  may  have 
"to  compete. 

"In  keen  competition,  every  advantage  counts  for 
"much,  and  remembering  the  efforts  which  are  being 
'made  throughout  the  United  States  to  give  the  children 
"every  facility  which  it  is  possible  to  do,  it  would  seem 
"that  the  idea  which  should  prevail  in  the  minds  of  every 
"trustee  on  the  school  boards  throughout  Canada  should 
"be:  There  is  nothing  too  good  for  the  children,  and  it 
"should  be  known,  appreciated,  and  remembered  by  every 
'parent  in  this  Dominion  that  education  is  more  im- 
"portant  than  good  streets,  roads  or  sidewalks,  and  more 
"public  money  should  be  spent  to  thoroughly  equip  the 
"children  for  the  battle  of  life,  than  is  now  being  de- 
"\oted  for  that  purpose." 
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Second  floor  plan,    Greenway   School,   Winnipeg.      The   halls   containing  the  stairways,   are  enclosed  with   absolutely  fireprogT  wall*   and 
doors,  and  are  placed  so  as  to  assure  egress  In  the  event  of  any  emergency. 
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One  of  the  first  material  results  of  Mr.  Mitchell's 
observation.s  was  the  equipment  of  all  three-story 
.schools,  (fourteen  in  number),  with  steel,  spiral  fire 
fescapes,  at  a  cost  of  $30,000.  One  school  was  first 
equipped  with  two  escapes  and  tested  in  the  presence 


low  tile,  directly  upon  which  the  plaster  is  applied. 
This  prevents  the  possibility  of  fire  following  up 
the  walls  from  the  basement,  to  the  upper  stories 
of  the  building,  or  from  one  floor  to  another.  The 
floors  over  the  boiler  room,  fan  room  and  manual 


Front   elevation,    LaVerendrye    School.      Another    Winnipeg    structure  now   in  process  of  erection,  which   demonstrated   how  thoroi.ghly 
the   campaign   of   providing   the   city   with    modern   school    buildings   is   being   carried   out. 


of  the  members  and  officials  of  the  school  board:  Fire 
Chief  lUichannan  ;  Building  Inspector  Rcgers:  Provincial 
I'irc  Inspectors  Lindback  and  O'Connor,  and  several  in- 
terested citizens.  The  test  was  unanimi  usly  agreed  to  be 
successful,  and  it  was  decided  to  e(|ui])  all  .schools  with 
two  escapes  each.  Thus  having  providetl  their  three-story 
schools  with  reasonably  ade(|uate  means  of  protection 
against  fire  or  panic,  it  was  decided  to  limit  the  height 
of  all  schools  to  be  erected,  thereafter,  to  two  stories, 
and  to  adopt  in  their  construction  to  a  greater  extent 
than  before,  the  use  of  fireproof  materials. 

The    Lord    Selkirk    and    King   Edward    schools   were 
built  in  190S,  at  a  cost,  ex-  •  -  ? 

elusive  of  heating  and  ven- 
tilating, of  $59,000  and  $0;5,-  T..-. 
300.     These   two   structures          ' ' 
were    the    first    to    be    built 
after  Mr.   Mitchell's  report         j' 
had    been    given    considera-          ;  I 
tion    bv    the    school    board, 
and  they  marked   a  distinct          ^  | 
era    in     schoolhouse     archi- 
tecture in  that  city,  and  the          !  ■ 
features    of   their   construe-          ! 
ticn    and     their     equipment          !  '. 
clearly    indicate    the    deter-          i  ' 
mination   of   the   school   au-         ^', 
thorities  to  utilize  the  latest          '  . 
ideas    gathered      from     the         ;  ■ 
experience    of     other     cities            . 
with    regard     to    ])r()tection          ^ 
against   the  consequences  cf 
fire  cr  panic.                                     '  , 

These  structures  are  two 
stories      in     height,     solidly 
constructed       on       co:icrcte         ■  ' 
foundations,     with     Tyndall  ■  « 

stone-    above    tin-    grade    to  -  | 

the   grou?i<l    floor   line,   with  '  ; 

brick   walls   above.      .\    verv  !  ; 

commendable     feature      that         '  ' 
serves    as    a    verv    excellent 
fire  protection,  is  the  linini; 
of  the  brick  walls  with  hol- 


training  rooms,  all  of  which  are  in  the  basement,  are  of 
reinforced  cr  ncrete.  The  floors  and  stairways  and  landings 
throughout,  are  of  reinforced  concrete  with  iron  stairs. 
Klectric  wires  are  laid  in  conduits  and  the  roof  covered 
with  galvanized  iron.  Every  i)recaution  which  exper- 
ience might  suggest,  has  been  taken  to  lessen  the  danger 
of  fire  and  make  the  schools  as  safe  as  possible. 

In  connection  with  each  lavatory  in  the  basement, 
the  floors  are  tiled,  shovtrer  baths  were  installed  for  the 
convenience  of  the  pupils,  a  European  idea  which  is 
fast  gaining  ground  in  America,  as  a  recognized  neces- 
sity. 

La  VERENDRYE 
SCHOOL 


Basement  plan,    LaVerendrye  School,    Winnipeg. 
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La  verendhye: 


GroLind   floor   plr.n,    LaVerendrye   School.    Winnipeg. 


The  heating  ami  ventilating  .systems  in  these  build- 
ings are  low  pressure  steam,  sup])liecl  by  two  bcilers 
v.ith  direct  radiaticn  in  rooms  and  halls,  supplemented 
by  mechanical  ventilation,  fresh  air  passing  through  tem- 
pering and  re-heating  coils  i;i  basement  and  supplied  to 
rooms  by  a  fan  driven  bv  ai  electric  motor,  the  heat 
being  controlled   by  automatic   tenijjerature  regulators. 

While  it  will  be  seen  that,  architecturally,  the  designs 
of  these  buildings  are  very  simple  and  un])retentious,  the 
idea  having  been  to  eliminate  everything  in  the  way 
of  useless  and  meaningless  expen  iture  ii  superfluous 
decorative  effects,  but  to  give 
to  the  structure  a  quiet,  simple 
dignity  with  an  impressive  ap- 
pearance of  massiveness  an.l 
solidity.  The  plan  of  the  Lord 
Selkirk  school,  which  is  shown 
herewith,  gives  a  fair  idea  of 
the  general  lay-out  of  the  two 
schools.  It  will  be  noted  that 
the  portion  of  the  structure  iu 
which  the  fireproof  stairs  are 
located  is  entirely  cut  off  from 
the  main  hall,  as  well  as  the 
rear  entrance  hall.  The  main 
corridor  is  19  feet  wide  and  the 
entrance  halls  and  vestibules 
are  13  feet  wide. 

We  also  reproduce  elevators 
and  floor  plans  of  two  of  the  »_ 
most  recent  schools,  which,  by 
the  way,  are  at  present  under 
course  of  erection.  They  are 
known  as  the  La  Verendryc 
and  Greenway  schools,  ihe  for- 
mer being  erected  in  Crescent- 
wood,  and  the  latter  at  the 
corner  of  Livinice  and  Brun- 
nell  streets.  The  construction 
of  these  two  buildings  is  very 
much    the    same    as    the    King 


Edward  and  Lord  Selkirl< 
schools  above  described.  The 
class  rooms  on  the  ground  floor 
have  a  J  in.  maple  covering, 
laid.  The  reinforced  concrete 
floor  and  the  iron  and  con- 
crete stairways  have  asphaltum 
treads. 

Another  fire  protection  which 
was  recommended  by  the  Board 
of  Fire  Underwriters,  and 
which  will  gradually  be  in- 
stalled in  all  the  school  build- 
ings in  Winnipeg,  is  the  cutting 
off  of  the  halls  from  the  main 
building  by  Kalimined  doors. 
These  are  fitted  with  door 
checks  and  springs.  In  all 
schools  now  erected  in  Winni- 
peg, metal  ceilings  are  used 
throughout.  Another  innova- 
tion candied  out  in  th.se  last 
two  schools,  is  the  May-Ord- 
way  Fire  .Alarm  System,  which 
will  ring  the  fire  alarm  at  any 
time  the  temperature  in  any 
portion  of  the  building  rises 
above  five  degrees  i)eyon;l  what 
may  be  considered  a  normal 
temperature.  This  is,  without 
question,  one  of  the  greatest 
advances  towards  protection 
against  fire  that  has  yet  been 
made  in  school  buildings.  It  is  also  the  policy  of  the 
board,  in  connection  with  the  city  council,  to  have  all 
large  school  buildings  connected  direct  with  the  fire  sta- 
tion, so  that,  when  this  automatic  fire  alarm  rings,  it  will 
not  only  notify  the  teachers,  but  will  also,  at  the  same 
time,  automatically  give  the  alarm  at  the  nearest  fire 
station. 

Some  idea  of  the  importance  at  present  given  to  man- 
ual training,  will  be  gained  from  a  glance  at  the  base- 
ment   plans   of   these   two   school   buildings.     It   will   be 


Second   floor   plan.    LaVerendrye   School.   Winnipeg. 
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seen  that  a  very  large  portion  of  the  floor  area,  has 
been  set  aside  for  manual  training  classes. 

In  the  La  Verendrye  school,  it  will  be  noted  that  all 
entrances  lead  directly  to  a  central  corridor.  It  will  also 
be  noticed  that  the  manner  in  which  the  stairways  are 
entirely  cut  off  from  this  central  hall,  by  fire  walls,  is 
a  worthy  feature.  There  are  no  great  winding,  massive 
wooden  staircases  leading  down  directly  into  the  main 
rorridor.  up  which  the  flames  can  shoot,  and  thus  cut 
off  safe  exit  from  the  building.  It  will  be  seen  that 
there  are  no  steps  in  the  entrance  halls,  leading  down 
from  the  ground  floor  to  the  grade  line.  These  halls 
lake  the  pupils  directly  out  to  the  open,  all  steps  to  grade 
level  being  on  the  outside  of  the  building. 

The  plan  of  the  Greenway  school  is  noteworthy  for 
the  features  above  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  La 
Verendrye  school,  in  addition  to  the  very  excellent  ar- 
rangement of  the  entrance  halls  and  vestibules.  The 
corridors  are  wide,  and  the  rooms  are  large  and  airy. 

Architecturally,  the  buildings  are  very  much  better 
than  what  we  usually  find  in  the  East.  The  combination 
of  Tyndall  stone  and  buff  brick,  which  is  used  in  the 
construction  of  all  the  schools  in  Winnipeg,  produces  a 
very  excellent  effect.  In  the  La  \'erendrye  school,  Tyn- 
dall stone  is  used  up  to  the  ground  floor  line  for  the 
belt  courses,  and  the  entrance;  and  limestone  is  used 
from  the  ground  floor  line  to  the  first  floor  line,  the 
walls  above  which  are  constructed  of  local  buff  brick. 

Mr.  Mitchell,  who  is  responsible  for  Winnipeg  schools 
has  been  Commissioner  of  School  Buildings  in  that  city 
for  sixteen  years,  and  has,  in  that  time,  either  made 
additions  to,  remodelled,  or  built,  every  school  now  in 
use  in  Winnipeg.  Mr.  J.  B.  Mitchell  was  born  in  Gan- 
anoque,  Ont.,  in  1852,  and  was  educated  in  both  the 
Ontario  public  and  high  schools.  He  went  West  in  1874, 
after  having  studied  drafting  in  Montreal,  and  was. 
for  some  time,  connected  with  the  Xorth-west  Mounted 
Police,  after  which  he  became  engaged  in  the  contracting 
business  in  Winnipeg.  He  was  chairman  of  the  building 
School  committee  for  six  years,  and  in  ISO."}  was  appoint- 
ed to  his  present  position. 

Mr.  Mitchell  is  a  man  very  much  interested  in  his 
work,  and  appears  to  be  untiring  in  his  efforts  to  pro- 
vide Winnipeg  with  the  best  possible  school  buildings. 
There  is  no  ofiicial  in  Winnipeg  who  holds,  to  a  greater 
extent,  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  the  taxpayers,  than 
does  Mr.  Mitchell. 

Apart  from  his  official  po.sition,  Mr.  Mitchell  is  very 
prominent  and  popular  in  both  the  commercial  and  social 
circles  of  Winnipeg.  He  is  at  present  president  of  the 
Canadian  Club  of  Winnipeg,  and  is  vice-president  of  the 
Associated  Canadian  Clubs,  which  was  organized  recent- 
ly at  a  meeting  in  Montreal.  Mr.  Mitchell  is  a  true, 
patriotic  Canadian,  who  fully  appreciates  the  responsi- 
bilities that  rest  upon  the  shoulders  of  our  present  day 
public  officials,  and  he  is  one  of  the  many  men  you  find 
in  the  West,  who  will  stoutly  put  their  shoulder  to  the 
wheel,  in  shaping  the  destiny  of  the  "West  that  is  to  be." 


DOME  OF  ST.  JOHN  THE  DIVINE.— Con- 
tinued from  Page  63. 

the  exact  position  where  every  tile  should  be  laid  was 
instantly  shown.  A  piece  of  board,  shaped  exactly  as 
a  segment  of  the  great  circle,  attached  to  these  tapes 
enables  the  ma.sons  to  place  each  tile  exactly  where  it 
should  go,  and  thus  the  dome  |)rogresses  symmetrically 
and  mathematically  exact.  No  wonder  in  gazing  at  this 
impressive  work  that  one  becomes  conscious  of  Emerson's 
words  that,  '"The  hand  that  rounded  Peter's  dome  wrought 
in  sad  sincerity." 

One  great  obstacle  encountered  by  the  men  working 
aloft  was  the  heavy  wind  prevalent  on  the  exposed 
heights  of  Morniiigside   Park   when  the   work  was  under 


way.  More  than  once  it  seenicd  as  if  everything,  men, 
mortar  and  tiles,  would  be  swept  from  the  roof. 

One  almost  regrets,  standing  under  that  impressive 
vault  high  in  the  heavens,  to  learn  that  the  central  por- 
tion is  to  be  removed  when  the  great  spire,  rising  from 
another  dome  a  hundred  feet  above  the  present  one,  is  fin- 
ished. Those  who  have  stood  under  the  dome  of  the 
Capitol  at  Washington  may  recall  that  above  the  turn 
of  the  first  arch  rises  a  series  of  columns  forming  a  sort 
of  circular  portico  or  colonnade,  and  high  above  all  is  the 
dome  proper.  A  somewhat  similar  effect  is  to  be  car- 
ried out  in  the  Cathedral. 

The  present  dome,  however,  while  built  for  tlie  time 
being  only,  serves  a  double  purpose — first,  it  encloses  the 
great  space  a  hundred  feet  square  under  the  dome,  so 
that  services  can  soon  be  held  in  the  Cathedral,  and  prac- 
tically it  will  serve  for  every  church  purpose,  and  the 
work  of  putting  in  the  upper  columns  or  piers  between  the 
two  domes  and  building  the  spire  it.self  will  proceed  with- 
out interfering  with  worship  or  imperilling  the  life  of  any 
one  in  the  Cathedral  below. 

When  all  is  finished  about  half  of  the  present  dome 
will  be  removed  and  a  cornice  put  on,  projecting  out  a 
little  under  the  base  of  the  pillars  supporting  the  lofty 
dome — the  true  dome — under  the  great  spire  more  than 
four  hundred  feet  above  the  street.  Then  will  appear  a 
beautiful  colonnaded  space,  probably  with  oikmi  galleries 
around,  like  the  vaulted  whispering  gallery  of  St.  Paul's. 
When  completed  the  great  structure  will  extend  nearly 
to  the  street  in  front,  with  room  for  ten  thousand  wor- 
shippers. 


run  EFFECT  OF  WIND  ON  VENTILATION  a:i<l 
heating  formed  the  subject  of  a  highly  interesting  paper 
read  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Whitten,  before  the  summer  meeting 
of  the  American  Society  of  Heating  and  Ventilating  En 
gineers.  The  most  apparent  effect,  Mr.  Whitten  states 
is  the  inleakage  of  air  through  crevices  while  the  least 
apparent,  but  nevertheless  important  effect,  is  the  out- 
flow of  warmed  air  through  crevices  in  the  sheltered 
side  of  the  building,  caused  by  an  area  of  low  pressure 
in  the  lee  of  the  building,  which  acts  as  a  partial  va- 
cuum. As  the  pressure  of  the  inside  warm  air  is  natur- 
ally outward,  the  combination  of  this  pressure  with  the 
I)artial  vacmmi  outside  produces  a  greater  loss  than  is 
sustained  on  account  of  inleakage,  assuming  the  aggre- 
gate amount  of  crevices  on  each  side  to  be  equal.  The 
author  then  describes  a  few  typical  tests  made  by  him 
and  others  in  this  connection,  some  of  which  are  given 
here.  A  room  situated  on  the  east  side  of  a  rectangular 
school  building,  with  a  northwest  wind  blowing  14.6  to 
I-"'  m.p.h.  and  an  outside  temperature  of  33  deg.,  showed 
an  average  rate  of  supply  velocity  of  817  ft.  per  minute 
and  a  vent  velocity  of  340  ft.  per  minute,  giving  a  loss 
of  477  ft.  per  minute.  The  inlet  was  8  ft.  above  the 
floor  and  the  outlet  at  the  floor,  both  being  of  equal 
size  and  on  side  of  the  room  opposite  the  windows.  An 
air  test  showed  10  parts  of  carbon  dioxide  in  10,000. 
A  test  of  another  school  building  with  wind  at  18  m.p.h. 
and  outside  temperature  of  3!)  deg.,  the  building  being 
heated  and  ventilated  by  the  gravity  indirect  system, 
showed  an  average  loss  of  20  per  cent,  from  the  supply 
ducts  and  an  addition  of  60  per  cent,  to  the  vent  velocity 
in  rooms  on  the  windward  side.  Rooms  on  the  leeward 
side  of  the  building  showed  an  addition  of  30  per  cent,  to 
the  supply  velocity  and  a  reduction  of  62  per  cent,  of  the 
V  ent  velocity.  Another  test  was  performed  in  a  high- 
school  building.  After  shutting  down  the  fan  the  supply 
ducts  were  closed  in  the  rooms  on  the  exposed  side  of 
the  building  and,  with  all  doors  and  windows  closed,  it 
was  found  that  as  much  air  was  being  removed  from  the 
vent  ducts  as  the  fan  system  was  supposed  to  supply. 
During  this  test  the  outside  wind  was  of  moderate  vel- 
ocity. 


The  new  Harbor  at  Dover,  as  seen  from  the  English  Channel,  the  greatest  artificial  enclosure  for  war  vessels  and  merchantmen  over 
constructed.  Some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  undertaking  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  the  outer  masonry  walls  alone 
measure  2' 2  miles  in  length,  and   necessitated   in  their  construction  over  a  quarter  of  a  million   barrels  of   Portland   cement. 

GREAT  ADMIRALTY  HARBOUR  AT  DOVER  COMPLETED. 

— World's  Largest  Artificial  Enclosure  for  Vessels  Formally  Opened  by 
Prince  of  Wales. — A  Stupendous  Undertaking  Presenting  Many 
Engineering  Difficulties  Wkick  Took  Eleven  Years  to  Build. — Outer 
Sea-walls  Alone  Measure  Two-and-a-Kalf  Miles  m  Lengtk. 


THE  OPENING  of  the  new  Admiralty  Harbor  at 
Dover,  England,  on  October  15,  by  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  brings  to  the  attention  of  the  world 
the  completion  of  one  of  the  most  gigantic  engineering 
undertakings  of  modern  times.  This  great  artificial  en- 
closure comprises  a  national  harbor  with  a  low  water  tide 
of  610  acres,  together  with  a  commercial  harbor,  boasting 
of  a  water  area  at  low  tide  of  75  acres.  In  the  former 
there  is  ample  accommodation  for  a  fleet  of  twenty-five 
first-class  battleships,  with  the  attendant  smaller  craft 
such  as  gunboats   and  destroyers. 

Built  in  the  roughest  part  of  the  English  Channel,  and 
under  conditions  fraught  with  seemingly  unsurmountable 
dithculties,  the  carrying  out  of  the  great  project  stands 
without  a  parallel  in  the  annals  of  harbor  cpnstruction. 
In  order  to  accomplish  the  work,  which  involved  a  period 
of  eleven  years,  it  was  necessary  to  bring  huge  piles, 
measuring  100  ft.  in  length  and  20  in.  square,  from  a  dis- 
tance of  13,000  miles.  These  piles  were  useu  to  support 
the  ponderous  wooden  staging,  temporarily  built,  for  the 
laying  of  the  great  concrete  monoliths,  which  were  placed 


only  after  thousands  upon  thousands  of  cubic  yards  of 
lime  and  chalk  had  been  removed  from  the  bottom  of  the 
channel,  by  giant  grabs  having  a  double  row  of  formidable 
teeth,  and  the  bed  of  the  harbor  leveled  by  men  working 
in  the  largest  diving  balls  ever  used. 

Some  idea  as  to  the  immensity  of  this  undertaking 
may  be  had  from  the  fact  that  66,000  massive  concrete 
blocks,  averaging  in  weight  35  tons  each,  together  with 
200,000  tons  of  granite,  were  required  in  the  construction 
of  the  Admiralty  Harbor  alone.  This  masonry  in  itself 
is  equal  to  nearly  ons-half  the  weight  of  the  great  Pyra- 
mid of  Cheops,  which  is  estimated  at  6,316,000  tons. 
Compared  with  other  monumental  works,  it  would  form 
two  mammoth  slabs  72i  feet  wide,  400  feet  high,  and  600 
feet  deep,  with  an  additional  slab  of  equal  dimensions 
across  the  top,  which  would  rise  above  and  enclose  on 
either  side,  the  great  cathedral  of  St.  Paul's,  London ;  while 
five  of  the  40  ton  blocks  up-ended  and  placed  one  on  top 
of  the  other,  would  come  up  to  the  height  of  Cleopatra's 
Needle,  and  outweigh  it  by  22  tons.  London's  largest 
public  grounds,  Hyde  Park,  comprising  400  acres,  would 


High  concrate  monoliths,  as  they  were  assembled  prior  to  being  placed  in  the  walls  forming  the  arms  of  the  great  Dover  Harbor. 
Sixty-five  thousand  blocks  in  all  were  used,  averaging  in  weight  35  tons  apiece.  If  placed  end  to  end,  they  would  extend  150  miles 
in  length,  and  their  total  weight,  together  with  the  200,000  tons  of  granite  used,  is  equal  to  nearly  one-half  of  the  estimated  weight 
of  the  great  Pyramid   of  Cheops. 
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Admiralty  Pier  Extension  of  Dover  Harbor,  as  it  appeared  in  course  of  construction.  Tlie  work  on  this  extensior. 
consisted  in  carrying  the  old  Admiralty  Pier,  which  was  1.000  feet  long,  some  2,000  feet  further  out  into  the  sea. 
It  is  the  shortest  of  the  three  outer  walls,  the  south  breakwater,  or  centre  wall,  being  4,200  feet,  and  the  east 
arm  3,320  feet. 
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One  of  the  many.  dif£i£uiiies. contended  with  in  building  Dover  Naval  Harbor.  The  point  at  which  the  work  was 
carried  out  is  one  of  the  roughest  spots  of  water  between  England  and  France, "trelng  exposed  to  all  seas  fro.ii 
east  to  west.  In  order  to  place  the  massive  concrete  blocks,  It  was  necessary  to  erect  for  temporary  use  a  pon- 
derous wooden   staging,   on   huge  plies  of  a  special   wood   brought   a  distance   of    13,000   miles. 


CUNSTHUCTION,  NoVtMBEK,   19U9. 
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Views  showing  the  con- 
trivances and  equipment 
used  for  securing  the 
foundations  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  great 
Dover  Harbor.  On  the 
extreme  right  is  ore  of 
the  giant  grabs.  This, 
when  lowered  into  the 
sea,  closed  its  teet'n  into 
the  chalky  bottom  and 
brought  to  the  surface  a 
sufficient  arroi  nt  of  ma- 
terial to  completely  fill 
one  of  the  waiting  care. 
In  this  way  the  upper 
crust  of  the  harbor  bed 
was  removed.  Divers 
then  descended  in  the 
huge  diving  bells,  two  of 


which  are  shown,  and 
leveled  the  sea  bed  ready 
to  receive  the  blocks. 
These  bells  weighed  35 
tons  and  were  17  feet 
long  and  10  feet  wide. 
They  were  lighted  by 
electricity.  The  blocks 
were  placed  in  position 
by  dress  divers.  The 
lower  view  shows  the 
interior  of  one  of  the 
bells.  The  quantity  of 
water  required  to  fill 
the  harbor  is  equal  to  a 
fall  surface  66  times 
greater  than  that  of  the 
Horseshoe  Fall  at  Niag- 
ara, estimating  the  lat- 
ter  as   salt   water. 


Construction  work  on  walls  of  the  Admiralty  Pier  Extension  of  Dover  Harbor,  showing  the  masonry  through  frame  work,  as  It  rises 
above  the  surface.  So  accurately  were  the  blocks  set  below  the  water  that  when  the  walls  appeared  above  the  surface,  they  were 
even  and  regularly  laid.  Below  the  water,  the  blocks  were  not  cemented,  but  "joggled,"  that  is,  the  cylindrical  cavities  left  be- 
tween them  were  filled  in  with  concrete  in  bags,  so  as  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  any  slight  lateral  movement  under  the  shock 
Of  heavy  storm   waves.     Above  the  surfacei  the  blocks  were  joined  together  in  the  ordinary  way. 
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fit  nicely  into  the  harbor  and  then  admit  of  a  channel 
large  enough  for  a  squadron  of  vessels  on  all  four  sides; 
while  the  quantity  of  water  required  to  fill  this  great  en- 
closure is  estimated  at  17  million  tons,  equal  to  a  fall 
surface  66  times  greater  than  that  of  the  Horseshoe  Falls 
at  Niagara. 

From  time  immemorial  Dover  has  been  an  important 
strategic  point,  both  naval  and  military.  To  say  when 
it  first  became  a  fortified  place  would  be  difficult.  It  was 
certainly  a  stronghold  in  the  days  of  the  Saxons,  for 
William  the  Conqueror  hastened  to  possess  it  after  he 
had  consummated  his  victory  at  Hastings.  The  old  for- 
tress has  been  besieged  over  and  over  again,  sometimes 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  and  at  others  gal- 
lantly keeping  them  at  bay.  It  fell  to  Stephen  after  a 
staunch  resistance  through  treachery,  but  made  a  success- 
ful defence  against  French  attack  in  1216. 

In  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
called  attention  to  the  unique  position  of  Dover,  declar- 
ing that  "no  promontory,  town,  or  haven  in  Christendom 
is  so  placed  by  nature  and  situation,  both  to  gratify  friends 
and  annoy  enemies,  as  this  town  of  Dover.  .  .  .  Nor 
is  there  in  the  whole  circuit  of  this  famous  isle  any  port, 
either  in  respect  of  security  or  of  defence,  or  of  traffic 
and  intercourse,  or  rather  of  necessity,  to  be  regarded 
than  this  town  of  Dover." 

After  reading  this  epistle  Queen  Elizabeth,  we  are 
told,  with  commendable  enterprise,  decided  to  restore  and 
improve  the  harbor.  The  channel,  which  had  previously 
been  only  4  ft.  deep,  was  extensively  dredged  and  deep- 
ened. Successive  sovereigns  also  gave  their  attention  to 
Dover,  and  so  things  continued  until  it  became  desirable 
to  transfer  the  balance  of  British  naval  strength  from 
the  Mediterranean  to  home  waters  and  the  North  Sea. 
To  put  it  bluntly,  it  was  found  expedient  that  the  British 
fleet  should  lie  near  to  its  greatest  rival  in  strength,  Ger- 
many. 


Hence  it  was  desirable  to  erect  a  strong  naval  base  in 
the  English  Channel  at  a  point  from  which  it  could  easily 
strike  out  into  the  North  Sea.  It  was  decided,  therefore, 
to  erect  at  Dover  a  great  national  harbor  which  would 
enclose  at  low  tide  a  water  area  ai^ording  ample  accom- 
modation for  a  powerful  naval  fleet,  and  providing  facili- 
ties and  anchorage  in  the  way  of  an  inner  harbor  for 
inerchantment  and  other  vessels  of  high  seas. 

Operations  were  actively  commenced  in  the  summer 
of  1898,  and  after  eleven  years'  work  the  great  under- 
taking has  been  brought  to. a  successful  completion.  The 
entire  work  was  carried  out  by  the  famous  firm  of 
contractors,  Messrs.  S.  Pearson  &  Sons,  from  the  designs 
of  the  Admiralty  engineers,  Messrs.  Coode,  Son  & 
Matthews.  The  harbor  has  been  formed  by  the  building 
of  three  huge  arms  or  walls.  The  old  Admiralty  Pier, 
which  boasted  of  a  length  of  about  1,000  ft.,  has  been  ex- 
tended some  2,000  ft.,  which  forms  the  westward  arm  ')f 
the  harbor.  Then  from  the  base  of  the  tall  cliffs,  immedi- 
ately below  the  old  convict  prison,  a  wall  3.320  ft.  in 
length  and  known  as  the  East  .\rm  has  been  constructed. 
The  third  wall  is  the  breakwater,  4,200  ft.  in  length,  which 
has  been  erected  some  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the 
shore  and  almost  parallel  with  it. 

One  of  the  first  things  the  builders  did  was  to  reclaim 
21  acres  of  land  to  the  east  of  the  town,  just  below  the 
cliffs,  and  convert  this  space  into  a  huge  brickyard  and 
workshop,  where  the  huge  concrete  blocks  composing  the 
sea  walls  were  made.  Before  a  single  stone  could  be  laid 
on  the  ocean-bed  strong  staging  had  to  be  built  out  into 
the  water.  This  staging  stood  far  above  high-water  mark 
and  measured  over  100  ft.  from  top  to  bottom,  being 
higher,  in  fact,  than  an  ordinary  eight-story  structure. 
Some  of  the  huge  piles  which  carried  the  wooden  staging 
were  100  ft.  long,  20  in.  square,  and  weighed  about  10 

(Concluded  on  Page  84). 


View  showing  three  stages  of  the  work 
in  the  construction  of  Dover  Harbor. 
The  carrying  out  of  this  stupendous 
undertaking  necessitated  a  most  thor- 
ough working  organization  and  a 
vastly  greater  array  of  machinery 
equipment  than  had  ever  before  been 
assembled  in  the  execution  of  any 
similar  project.  The  view  showing 
the  construction  of  the  Admiralty 
Pier,  which  In  itself  is  3,000  feet  long, 
gives  some  idea  of  the  miles  of  track- 
age alone  that  was  required.  Prepar- 
ation of  the  site  for  making  the  con- 
crete blocks  is  seen  in  the  centre 
view. 
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BUILDING   THE    ADMIRALTY   PIER. 


INITIAL    WORK    UNDER    THE 
CHALK  CLIFFS. 


BLOCKS    WAITING    TO    BE    PLACED    IN 
POSITION. 


New   Collegiate    Institute   which    is   now   being    built   at    Br-nntford,   Ont,    at   a   cost   of  $85,000.     Chapman   and    McGiffin.   Architects. 

BRANTFORD    NEW     COLLEGIATE    INSTlTUTE.^Scliool 

Building  Now  Under  Construction  Designed  Along  Model  Lines. — 
Plan  Provides  for  Large  Assembly  Hall,  Gymnasium,  and  Accommo- 
dations for  500  Pupils. — All  Corridors  Fireproof,  and  Entrances  So 
Placed  as  to  Assure  Safe  Exit.  .'. 


ALTHOUGH  A  CITY  of  only  20,000,  Brantford 
considers  the  necessity  of  providing  well  con- 
structed, comfortable,  safe  and  sanitary  school 
buildings  a  matter  of  vital  importance.  In  the  new  Col- 
legiate Institute  now  in  process  of  erection  at  that  place, 
the  authorities  have  shown  a  broad  spirit  as  regards 
their  schools,  and  a  strong  desire  to  possess  a  building 
embodying  the  best  methods  of  construction  and  the  most 
modern  equipment  that  the  extent  of  their  finances  will 
permit. 

The  Institute,  which  is  wisely  restricted  in  height  to  two 
stories,  is  estimated  to  cost  $85,000,  and  will  accommo- 
date 600  pupils  in  high  school  and  manual  training 
classes.  It  is  a  much  different  type  of  building  than 
box-like,  joist  constructed,  brick  enclosed  schools  which 
Mr.  Bishops  has  provided  for  the  city  of  Toronto.  There 
is  no  labyrinth  of  winding  stairways,  no  unnecessary 
turns,  no  narrow  or  unprotected  corridors :  but  an  intelli- 
gently considered,  safely  planned  building  that  would 
fittingly  dignify  the  school  system  of  any  city,  and 
which  convincingly  demonstrates  that  the  task  of  de- 
signing modern  educational  buildings  is  the  work  of  the 
architect  and  not  the  mechanic. 

An  examination  of  the  accompanying  plans,  which  are 
those  chosen  by  the  Boartl  from  among  a  number  of 
other  plans  submitted  in  a  limited  competition,  shows  an 
ideal  arrangement,  with  well  placed  class-rooms,  broad 
fireproofed  corridors,  and  staircases  and  entrances  so  lo- 
cated at  the  centre  and  each  end  of  the  building  as  to 
practically  insure  safe  exit  from  any  point  in  case  of 
emergency.  The  building  that  is  now  being  erected 
differs  in  one  or  two  minor  respects  from  the  prelimin- 
ary plans;  the  main  point  of  difference  being  the  omis- 
sion of  the  manual  training  department  at  the  rear  of 
the  gymnasium.  Provision  for  this  department  will  be 
made  in  the  northern  wing  of  the  main  building. 

Care  has  also  been  exercised  in  the  selection  of  the 
site.  The  lot  chosen  is  on  Brant  Avenue  and  has  about 
300  feet  frontage.  There  are  a  number  of  splendid  old 
trees  along  the  street  line  and  dotted  over  the  grounds 
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which  are  level  for  a  distance  from  the  street  of  about 
250  feet,  from  which  point  there  is  a  slope  down  to  a 
level  of  50  feet  below  the  grade  line  of  the  building, 
thus  forming  a  splendid  natural  amphitheatre  for  the  ex- 
hibition of  athletic  games.  The  building  will  be  set 
about  100  feet  back  from  the  street,  and  will  be  seen 
through  the  trees,  the  greater  number  of  which  will  be 
left  standing.  The  style  of  architecture,  which  is  an 
adaptation  of  English  Collegiate,  has  been  chosen  partly 
for  its  associations  with  the  Universities  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, and  partly  because  it  lends  itself  better  than  any 
other  style  to  the  grouping  of  the  large  number  of  win- 
dows required.  These  large  window  areas,  so  necessary 
to  the  lighting  and  hygienic  condition  of  the  modern 
ideal  school,  are  often  the  destructive  element  in  the 
composition  of  school  exteriors;  the  scale  of  these  ex- 
teriors is  necessarily  rather  large,  owing  to  the  height 
of  the  ceilings  and  the  size  of  the  windows.  The  com- 
position, as  seen  in  the  perspective  view  shown  here- 
with, depends  mainly  for  its  effect  upon  the  grouping  of 
the  windows  and  the  relation  between  the  gable  ends  and 
the  central  feature.  It  is  at  this  latter  point  where  the 
interest  has  been  concentrated  and  where  the  only  elab- 
oration, beyond  substantial  construction,  has  been  in- 
dulged in.  This  centre  is  the  pivot  of  the  composition 
and  the  formal  entrance  to  the  building.  The  entrances 
at  each  end,  one  for  boys  and  one  for  girls,  are  more 
capacious  than  the  central  entrance,  but  by  being  simpler 
and  broader  than  the  latter  are  intended  to  suggest  the 
relation  between  the  general  circulation  and  that  used  on 
special  occasions  by  a  more  limited  number  of  people. 
The  materials  used  throughout  the  exterior  are  dark  red 
pressed  brick,  with  a  white  joint  and  a  light  grey  terra 
cotta  for  trimming  and  for  the  central  feature.  The 
roof  will  be  of  Ifght  green  slate. 

In  the  interior  the  lighting  of  the  class  rooms  and 
corridors,,  the  easy  and  simple  circulation  of  the  pupils, 
both  for  every  day  exercises  and  in  case  of  the  emer- 
gency of  fire,  have  been  the  main  controlling  features  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  plan.     This,  as  seen  in  the  ac- 
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Basement  and  first  floor  plan,  Bramford  Collegiate  Institute,  showing  the  gymnasium,  assembly  hall  and  general 
arrangement  of  lavatories,  shower  baths,  and  class-rooms.  The  location  of  the  stairways  and  entrances  at  the 
centre  and  both  ends  of  the  building  is  particularly  worthy  of  note.     Chapman  and  McGlffin,  Architects. 
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companying  plans,  resolved  itself  into  a  centre  corridor 
with  staircases  at  either  end,  and  the  entrances  to  the 
assembly  hall  and  gynasium  in  the  centre  equally  acces- 
sible to  all. 

The  gymnasium  is  the  larger  size  required  by  the 
standard  school  regulations.  It  has  the  best  arrange- 
ment of  light  for  gymnasium  work,  and  with  its  brick 
lined  walls,  wooden  floor  and  ceiling  and  other  arrange- 
ments, has  been  designed  specially  for  the  purpose  for 
which  it  is  to  serve.  The  asseirbly  room  abrve  the 
gymnasium   has   stucco     plaster     walls,     exposed   timber 


this  central  duct  it  enters  the  various  flues  leading  to  the 
class  rooms. 

The  ventilation  of  the  assembly  hall  wing  is  affected 
by  ducts  under  the  floor  of  the  gymnasium  which  distri- 
butes the  air  into  the  vertical  flues  leading  to  the  gym- 
nasium and  assembly  hall.  The  pressure  caused  by  the 
large  fresh  air  fan  will  force  the  vitiated  air  through 
registers  near  the  floor  of  the  class  rooms  into  the  flues 
provided  for  taking  the  air  into  the  roof  space  from 
whence  it  escapes  through  a  large  ventilator.  The  only 
mechanical   power  used   for  the  exhaust  is  a  small  fan 
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Second  floor  plan,  Brantford  Collegiate  Institute.  The  walls  of  the  corridors  t.iroughoiit  the  building  are  of  brick, 
arranged  in  decorative  patterns  in  two  colors,  and  the  flooring  is  of  composition  material  in  colors  and  pattern  to 
harmonize   with   the   brick  work.      Chapman   and    McGlffin.    Architects. 


truss  Stained  dark  brown,  and  has  been  planned  to  seat 
live  hundred  people.  It  might  be  remarked  here  that  ar- 
rangements have  been  made  to  extend  any  of  the  three 
wings  to  accommodate  extra  classes  or  to  accommodate  an 
increased  number  in  the  gymnasium  or  assembly  room 
in  case  of  need  at  any  future  time.  This  has  been  done 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  the  extension  a  natural  de- 
velopment of  the  plan  rather  than  an  added  excrescence, 
as  so  often   happens  in   this  rapidly   developing  country. 

The  walls  of  the  corridors  are  of  brick,  arranged  in 
decorative  patterns  in  two  colors,  and  the  flooring  is  of 
composition  material  in  colors  and  patterns  to  harmonize 
with  the  brickwork.  The  windows  in  the  halls,  as  well 
as  the  wiiu'ows  in  the  assembly  hall  wing,  have  metal 
frames.  The  above  materials  have  been  used  to  give  the 
building  as  solid,  durable  and  sanitary  a  character  as  is 
possible  in  a  building  with  the  limited  appropriation  for 
buildings  devoted  to  our  schools  in  Canada.  The  thor- 
ough lighting  of  all  parts,  including  the  corridors,  has 
received  the  most  careful  consideration,  the  latter  are 
lighted  by  large  windows  at  each  end  of  the  corridor, 
and  by  windows  at  each  side  of  the  assembly  hall  wing. 

The  building  is  ventilated  throughout  by  mechanical 
draught,  the  fresh  air  being  forced  through  a  large  duct 
formed  by  furring  down     the     basement  corridor,  from 


in  the  roof  space,  ^yhich  is  connected  to  ducts  exhausting 
the  air  from  the  lavatories  and  science  laboratories. 

The  wood  trim  throughout  is  composed  of  ash,  in 
order  to  obtain  the  maximum  amount  of  durability  at 
the  minimum  cost,  and  for  the  same  reason  maple  was 
chosen  for  the  flooring  where  composition  flooring  was 
not  used. 


FRENCH  SCIENTISTS  and  the  Belgian  Society  of  Geo- 
logy, Paleontology  and  Hydrology  have  recently  con- 
ducted a  series  of  experiments  with  a  new  instrument 
called  the  "acoustele,"  which  is  designed  for  detecting, 
by  means  of  concentrated  sound,  the  presence  of 
subterranean  streams  of  waters.  From  the  most  reliable 
information  to  be  obtained  as  to  results,  the  acoustele 
has  proved  quite  .successful  in  certain  kinds  of  ground — 
a  chalky,  calcareous  formation  being  found  most  favor- 
able for  its  use.  The  conditions  which  are  most  essential 
to  its  success  seem  to  be  the  existence  of  subterranean 
veins  or  channels  of  water,  flowing  with  sufficient  velocity 
to  create  a  rumbling  or  gurgling  sound  by  their  flow  or 
fall,  and  a  surrounding  geological  formation  of  a  reson- 
ant character  capable  of  transmitting  the  sound  thus 
created  to  the  surface  of  the  ground,  where  it  is  detected 
by   the   delicate  auditory    receptivity   of   the   instrument. 


View  looking  along  the  canal  with  which  It  was  necessary  to  surround  the  site  of  the  Filtration  Works  so  as  to 
lower  the  ground  water  level  to  a  point  which  would  not  Interfere  with  the  putting  in  of  the  concrete.  At  the 
head  of  the  canal  Is  to  be  seen  the  building  housing  the  centrifugal  pumps,  which  discharge  4,000  gallons  of  water 
per  minute  into  the  bay. 


View  showing  sections  of  the  huge  concrete  pipes  which  will  form  the  conduits  through  which  the  raw  and  filtered 
water  will  flow.  The  manner  of  laying  and  locking  the  joints  of  these  pipes  will  be  one  of  the  most  interestlna 
processes  of  the  work. 
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TORONTO'S  FILTRATION  PLANT.-  Interesting  Engineering 
Undertaking  Now  in  Process  of  Installation  at  Centre  Island. — Feature 
oi  Its  Design  and  Construction. — General  Plan  Admits  of  Further 
Extensions  as  Growth  of  City  Might  Demand. 


WHEN  THE  FILTRATION  PLANT  now  under 
construction,  at  a  cost  of  $750,000.  is  placed 
in  operation  in  the  spring  of  1911,  Toronto 
will  have  one  of  the  most  modern  and  thoroughly  buUt 
water  purification  works  on  the  American  continent. 
Aside  from  being  an  undertaking  of  considerable  magni- 
tude, the  fact  that  it  is  the  first  filtration  plant  of  any 
great  size  to  be  established  in  the  Dominion,  attaches  an 
importance  to  the  work  which  renders  it  of  especial  in- 
terest to  Canadian  engineers,  and  Canadian  municipalities 
in  general. 

So  far,  the  progress  of  the  work  has  been  emmently 
satisfactory.  Since  operations  were  begun  in  the  latter 
part  of  June,  by  the  contractors,  Messrs.  Dill,  Russell  & 
Chamber,  Toronto,  a  large  force  of  men  have  been  stead- 
ily employed,  and  the  number  is  to  be  materially  increased 
as  the  work  progresses.  Already  one  of  the  two  great 
sections  of  area  comprising  the  site  of  tlie  filter  beds,  has 
been  excavated  and  levelled  preparatory  to  putting  in  the 
concrete  work,  and  a  portion  of  the  24-inch  cast  iron 
pipes  to  be  located  beneath  the  regulator  houses  between 
the  two  groups  of  filters,  have  also  been  set  in  place.  The 
installation  of  the  concrete  foundation  for  the  low  lifting 
pumping  station  is  another  part  of  the  work  Hearing  com- 
pletion ;  while  the  three-story  structure,  built  entirely  of 
concrete,  which  is  to  house  the  offices,  chemical  and  bac- 
teriological laboratories  and  provitle  living  quarters  for 
the  employes  of  the  plant  (luring  the  winter  months,  is 
now  ready  for  the  putting  on  of  the  roof. 

The  plant  is  located  at  Centre  Island,  a  little  more 
than  a  mile  across  the  bay  from  the  city's  present  main 
pumping  station,  to  which  it  will  eventually  connect,  and 
the  work  is  being  carried  out  in  accordance  with  the  plans 
prepared  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Allen  Hazen, 
whom  the  city  has  retained  as  consulting  engineer  to  City 
Engineer,  Mr.  C.  H.  Rust.  In  design,  the  filters  them- 
selves, in  that  they  are  to  be  of  the  closed  type,  will  differ 
materially  from  the  open  sand  filters  recommended  in 
1894  by  the  late  John  Mensergh,  of  London,  England, 
who  was  retained  at  that  time  to  investigate  existing  con- 
ditions and  to  report 
as  to  the  most  feasible 
means  of  providing 
the  city  with  a  pure 
water  supply.  The 
closed  type  of  filter  is 
more  representative  of 
the  advancement 
which  has  taken  place 
in  the  science  of  water 
purification  within  re- 
cent years,  and  is  es- 
pecially required  in  a 
climate  where  severe 
winters  are  exper- 
ienced. 

The  plan  of  the 
works,  which  is  shown 
in  an  accompanying 
illustration,  provides 
for  twelve  filter  beds, 
each  117  by  312  feet 
in  dimensions,  aligned 
in  equal  number  on 
either  side  of  a  court 
containing  the  regula- 
tion   house    and    sand 
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on     three-storey     Office     and 
Filtration    Plant,  Toronto. 


bins.  Adjoining  these  filters  is  a  pure  water 
reservoir,  312  feet  square.  The  water  will  pass  through 
the  filter  at  the  rate  of  9  feet  per  hour,  and  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  beds  is  such  as  to  readily  permit  of  further 
extensions  as  the  growth  of  the  city  might  demand. 
Owing  to  the  fact  that  most  of  the  foundations  for  the 
works  are  being  placed  below  the  level  of  the  lake,  it  was 
necessary  at  the  outset  to  surround  the  entire  site  with 
a  drainage  canal,  so  as  to  lower  the  ground  water  level 
to  a  point  which  would  not  interfere  with  the  putting  in 
of  the  concrete.  This  canal  was  made  by  a  huge  lake 
dredge  which  worked  its  way  through  the  sandy  soil,  cut- 
ting a  channel  with  a  minimum  depth  of  7  feet  below 
zero  levelof  the  lake  and  a  bottom  width  of  no  less  than 
10  feet;  and  it  is  drained  by  centrifugal  pumps  discharg- 
ing 4,000  gallons  of  water  per  minute  into  the  bay. 

From  the  low-lifting  pumping  station,  which  is  seen 
in  the  genera!  plan,  the  water  will  flow  through  a  72-inch 
reinforced  concrete  pipe,  from  which  36-inch  reinforced 
concrete  pipes  are  taken  off  at  right  angles  to  the  inlet 
chambers  under  each  filter  entrance.  Similar  pipes  will 
also  be  used  to  convey  the  filtered  water  to  the  reservoir, 
and  all  manholes  on  each  line  and  the  Venturi  meters 
will  also  be  likewise  constructed.  The  contract  for  these 
pipes  was  completed  within  the  past  week,  and  they  are 
to  be  placed  in  position  during  the  winter  months.  With 
the  exception  of  a  very  limited  number  of  smaller  sec- 
tions, the  pipe  was  cast  in  4  ft.  lengths  in  cylindrical  ver- 
tical moulds,  the  concrete  used  being  of  a  proportion  of 
one  barrel  of  cement,  7  cu.  ft.  of  sand  and  10  cu.  ft.  of 
ballast,  the  latter  ranging  from  ]  to  1  inch  in  size.  The 
sections  are  made  in  three  diameters,  36,  54  and  72  inches, 
and  in  addition  to  the  triangle  mesh  reinforcement,  they 
are  further  reinforced  by  J  inch  steel  bands,  spaced  four 
inches  apart,  which  are  firmly  secured  to  the  mesh.  The 
method  of  making  the  joints  of  the  adjacent  lengths  in 
laying  this  pipe,  is  particularly  interesting.  The  end  of 
one  pipe  has  a  projecting  ring  which  fits  into  a  socket  on 
the  end  of  the  other  pipe.  The  inner  form  of  this  socket 
differs  somewhat  from  the  ring  entering  it,  so  that  after 
•  the    two   parts   are    in 

])lace  there  is  an  an- 
nular groove  on  the 
inside  of  the  pipe  line, 
having  a  dcve-tail 
cross  -  section.  T  h  e 
operation  of  making 
the  joints  is  conducted 
in  two  stages,  first-  to 
make  an  exterior  joint 
and  then  to  complete 
the  work  from  inside 
the  pipe.  The  two 
lengths  of  pipe  are 
first  brought  into  posi- 
tion and  the  joints 
filled  with  oakum. 
The  outer  surface  of 
the  ends  are  then 
smeared  with  hot  tar 
j.nd  covered  with 
strong  building  paper, 
which  is  in  turn 
smeared  with  tar.  A 
second  layer  of  paper 
is  applied  and  covered 
with   tar,   and   a   strip 
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View  showing  construction   of  foundation   (or    Low-lifting   Pumping   Station   of   Filtration   Plant,   now   In  process  of 
Installation   at  Centre   Island,  Toronto. 


Laylni  the  24-inch  cast  iron  for  the  Regulator  Houses  of  Filtration  Plant  at  Centre  Island,  Toronto,  on  either  side 
of   which   are   to   be   aligned    six   filter   beds. 


Construction,  November,  1909. 
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■s' pressure  Pipe 


General   plan    of   new    Filtration    Plant.   Toronto. 

of  coarse  cloth  is  then  wound  around  the  paper  and  fast- 
ened with  two  wires. 

This  manner  of  locking  the  joints  differs  somewhat 
from  the  method  usually  employed  in  connecting  sections 
of  pipe  of  this  kind.  As  a  rule,  the  union  is  made  hy 
a  cement  grout  forced  into  the  seams  by  a  force  pump, 
and  compressed  into  place  by  steel  bands  fastened  at 
the  outside  and  inside  of  the  joint,  which  are  removed 
when  the  cement  is  set.  In  the  case  of  the  Toronto 
plant,  however,  the  method  to  be  adopted  in  sealing  the 
joints  is  deemed  the  most  expedient,  as  it  will  enable 
the  contractors  to  fully  take  up  any  spreading  move- 
ment which  might  occur  through  any  settling,  and  thus 
insure  a  perfect  connection.  After  the  joint  is  made 
sand  will  be  placed  under  the  pipe  and  on  the  lower 
quarters  very  carefully  before  the  back-filling  of  the 
trench  is  begun.  Since  the  steel  reinforcement  of  the 
pipe  is  at  a  different  part  of  the  cross-section  at  the  top 


Location    of   sand    and    pressure   pipes. 

than  at  the  bottom,  the  separate  lengths  of  pipe  are 
marked,  so  that  the  top  of  each  can  be  recognized  and 
the  inspector  will  be  able  to  know  that  each  length  is  in 
the  proper  position.  Following  the  pipe  laying,  water 
will  be  pumped  through  them  into  the  filters  and  main- 
tained at  the  full  level  in  the  latter  for  at  least  a  week. 
The  pipes  will  then  be  pumped  dry  and  the  joints  grout- 
ed from  the  inside  under  pressure.' 

One  of  the  interesting  processes  in  the  manufacture 
of  these  huge  pipes  is  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
lifted  from  their  vertical  position  and  placed  on  their 
side.  Formerly  they  were  simply  tilted  over,  but  this 
practice,  owing  to  the  fact  that  this  part  of  the  work 
is  done  before  the  pipe  is  fully  seasoned,  quite  often 
resulted  in  the  concrete  being  fractured  at  the  end, 
forming  the  point  of  fulcrum.  In  order  to  overcome 
this  danger  the  Lock  Joint  Pipe  Company,  in  accordance 
with  whose  patent,  and  under  whose  supervision  the 
pipes  were  made,  now  employs  a  derrick  from  which  is 


Section  of  Filters  through  Piers. 

____  r^lter  Entrance 


Section  of  Filters  through  Groins. 


Partial   plan   of   Filters,   showing    general    arrangernent   of   piping. 
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suspended  a  cross-piece  that  is  placed  athwart  the  top 
of  the  pipe.  A  rope  passes  at  each  end  of  the  cross- 
piece  to  pulleys  on  either  side  of  a  steel  belt,  consisting 
of  two  sections,  which  is  fastened  at  the  centre  of  the 
pipe  with  turnbuckles.  From  the  pulleys  the,  rope  is 
brought  down  and  fastened  around  the  base  of  the  pipe. 
When  everything  is  adjusted  the  pipe  is  raised,  and  by 
the  weight  of  two  men  swung  into  a  horizontal  position 
It  is  then  lowered  a  few  inches  from  the  ground  where 
the  rope  is  kicked  off,  and  the  pipe  placed  safely  on  its 
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Section  A-A  "-^-^       Plan 

Arrangement  of  sand-washing   apparatus   in   central    court. 

side.  When  required,  the  sections  of  the  pipe  will  sim- 
ply be  rolled  to  the  point  of  the  trench  at  which  they 
are  to  be  lowered. 

The  thoroughness  with  which  the  work  is  to  be  car- 
ried out  in  general,  is  manifest  in  the  way  the  filters 
are  to  be  built.  These  are  to  have  inverted  groined 
arched  floors,  square  concrete  piers  13  ft.  apart  on  cen- 
ters, outside  and  cross  walls  of  concrete,  which  will  be 
built  in  sections  13  ft.  long,  and  groined  concrete  roofs. 
The  concrete  will  be  mixed  in  a  proportion  of  1  barrel 
of  Portland  cement,  9  cu.  ft.  of  sand  and  16  cu.  ft.  of 
ballast.  The  contractor  is  required  to  provide  centers 
for  at  least  two  complete  filters,  and  no  center  may  be 
struck  without  the  express  consent  of  the  engineer.  Ow- 
ing to  the  importance  of  the  matter  of  keeping  the  cen- 
ters of  such  work  in  place,  the  specifications  provide 
that:  "No  centers  under  the  cylindrical  vaulting  near 
the  wall  shall  be  struck  until  the  walls  are  thoroughly 
secured.  Outside  walls  shall  be  considered  as  secured 
when  the  embankment  is  completed  and  compacted 
against  them  to  the  springing  line.  Cross  walls  shall  be 
considered  as  secured  when  there  are  two  rows  of  vault- 
ing on  the  other  side  in  place  and  set,  whether  supported 
by  centers  or  not.  The  other  arches  in  the  roof  shall 
be  considered  as  secured  when  sufficient  work  is  done 
beyond  them  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  spreading  and 
movement  when  the  centers  are  struck,  the  amount 
of  work  depending  somewhat  upon  the  amount  of  fill  al- 
ready placed  upon  the  adjoining  vaulting." 

The  main  drain  which  will  be  run  down  the  center  of 
each  filter  is  to  be  a  trough  formed  by  depressing  the 
concrete  along  this  line.  It  will  be  6  ft.  3  in.  wide  and 
covered  with  a  reinforced  concrete  slab.  The  tile  under- 
drains  which  will  extend  from  it  at  intervals  of  13  ft. 
are  to  be  10  in.  split  or  channel  pipes.  The  bottom  of 
the  filter  bed  will  be  covered  with  about  1  ft.  of  gravel 
or  broken  stone,  on  which  the  filter  sand  will  have  an 
average  depth  of  Syi  ft.  The  sand  is  to  have  an  effec- 
tive size  of  0.25  to  0.35  mm.  and  a  uniformity  coefficient 
of  not  more  than  3.0.  Not  more  than  1  per  cent,  of  it 
may  be  finer  than  0.13  mm.,  and  no  particles  shall  be 
above  5  mm.  in  diameter.  The  sand  will  be  removed 
from  the  filters  by  portable  ejector  hoppers  delivering 
it  through  wrought-iron  pipes  to  sand  washers.     After 


being  washed  it  will  be  delivered  by  ejectors  to  sand 
bins  34  ft.  in  diameter  and  17J/$  ft.  deep  at  the  walls,  the 
bottom  being  of  a  conical  shape. 

Provision  is  made  for  allowing  the  water  above  the 
sand  to  overflow  at  five  elevations. 

It  will  be  impossible  to  use  the  ejectors  and  sand 
washers  during  the  coldest  winter  weather.  At  such 
times  the  lake  water  is  invariably  clear,  and  the  filters 
will  clog  but  slowly,  even  though  operated  at  the  compar- 
atively high  rate  that  is  proposed.  Under  these  condi- 
tions it  is  not  expected  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  scrape 
the  filters  but  once,  or  at  most  twice,  during  the  winter. 
The  sand  taken  off  at  such  scrapings  is  to  be  piled  in 
the  filters,  thrown  out.  together  with  that  of  the  next 
scraping,  at  the  time  of  the  first  cleaning,  when  it  is 
warm  enough  to  use  the  ejectors  and  washers.  This 
procedure  will  reduce  slightly  the  effective  area  of  the 
filters  during  the  winter  weather,  but  it  was  found  much 
cheaper  to  add  an  equal  area  to  the  filters  than  to  protect 
the  sand  handling  and  washing  apparatus  so  as  to  make 
it  capable  of  use  during  winter  weather. 

The  filtered  water  is  to  b.'  delivered  by  the  main  drains 
of  each  bed  through  a  24  in.  cast  iron  effluent  pipe  run- 
ing  through  one  of  the  regulating  houses.  Each  pipe  is 
provided  with  a  reinforced  concrete  Venturi  meter  The 
various  i)ipes  necessary  for  observing  the  head  at  differ- 
ent points  on  the  filtration  plant  are  to  run  to  the  regu- 
lating house,  where  they  will  be  provided  with  the  stand- 
ard gauges  and  indicators.  From  the  regulating  house 
the  filtered  water  will  be  delivered  to  a  72-in.  reinforced 
concrete  pure  water  pipe,  which  runs  to  the  pure  water 
reservoir  constructed  like  the  filter  beds.  A  72-in.  outlet 
conduit  constructed  of  reinforced  concrete  will  connect 
the  reservoir  with  the  tunnel,  through  which  the  supply 
is  delivered  to  the  main  pumping  station  of  the  city. 

The  connection  of  the  outlet  conduit  with  the  mains 
laid  across  the  bay  to  the  city  will  be  one  of  the  greatest 
difficulties  the  engineers  will  have  to  contend  with.  How 
this  will  be  accomplished  has  not  as  yet  been  definitely 
decided  upon,  but  those  in  charge  of  the  work  are  confi- 
dent that  it  will  be  done  in  a  remarkably  short  time,  and 
without  cutting  off  the  city's  water  supply  for  more  than 
a  few  hours. 

After  the  filtration  works  have  been  completely  in- 
stalled, it  is  said  that  the  city  intend  to  convert  the  top 
of  the  filter  area  and  the  entire  grounds  of  the  plant  into 
a  public  park  for  the  residents  of  the  Island  and  the  many 
visitors  who  spend  a  great  portion  of  their  holidays  dur- 
ing the  summer  months  across  the  bay. 

The  engin-er  in  direct  charge  of  the  work  is  Mr. 
F.  F.  Longley,  and  his  assistant,  Mr.  W.  Storrie,,  both 
of  whom  have  had  a  broad  experience  in  undertakings 
of  this  character.  The  contract  for  the  concrete  pipes 
was  carried  out  by  the  Lock  Joint  Company,  under  the 
supervision  of  Mr.  John  A.  Hall,  the  "triangular  mesh" 
reinforcement  used  in  their  construction  being  furni.shed 
bv  W.  D.  Beath  &  Co.,  Toronto. 


AMONG  THE  EXHIBITS  at  the  Industrial  and  Agri- 
cultural Exhibition,  Lahore,  there  will  be  a  working  model 
of  a  grain  elevator  suitable  for  use  in  the  Punjab.  It  is 
to  be  substituted  for  a  full  sized  plant  which  a  number 
of  outside  firms  had  intended  to  install,  but  abandoned 
owing  to  the  time  being  too  short  for  the  purpose.  The 
model,  the  construction  of  which  is  to  be  supervised  by 
Capt.  G.  P.  F.  Osborne,  R.E.,  manager  of  the  Eastern 
Bengal  State  Railway,  is  to  be  about  .S  feet  long.  5  feet 
high,  and  show  satisfactorily  the  working  of  an  elevator. 
It  is  intended  to  show  the  manner  in  which  grain  can 
actually  be  handled,  cleaned,  put  into  bins,  and  taken  out. 
It  will  be  worked  by  electricity. 
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WATER   POWER    IN    NEW    YORK.— Initial 

Step  in  Great  Scheme  to  Develop  Energy  for  Gotnam  s 
Manufacturing  and  Industrial  Plants.  —  Natural 
Motive  Force  to  be  Only  Means  of  Operation  Fifty 
Years  Hence. 

WATER  POWER  for  the  electrification  of  New 
York  City,  forms  the  subject  of  a  most  inter- 
esting article  in  a  recent  issue  of  one  of  the 
great  newspapers  in  that  city.  The  writer  of  the  article 
in  (|iiestion  draws  a  most  vivid  picture  of  the  American 
metropolis  fifty  years  hence  when  coal,  as  a  fuel,  will 
have  vanished  or  at  least  when  it  will  have  become  so 
scarce  that  its  use  as  a  fuel  will  be  impracticable  be- 
cause of  its  almost  prohibitive  cost.  He  further  declares 
that  not  only  New  York,  but  all  the  other  large  commer- 
cial and  industrial  centres  in  the  American  Union,  in  the 
next  half  century,  will  be  forced  to  harness  their  streams 
for  the  development  of  power,  light  and  heat. 

Few  Canadians  realize,  fully,  what  this  forced  develop- 
ment of  the  science  of  the  transmission  of  the  force  of 
gravitation  into  industrial  power,  heat  and  light  in  these 
great  centres,  means  to  Canada,  (^ther  countries  with 
their  great  coal  deposits  and  wealth  of  ])etroleum,  under 
the  existing  methods  employed  in  the  development  of 
power,  may  have  an  advantage  over  Canada,  but,  with  our 
unequalled  wealth  of  streams,  lakes  and  waterfalls,  when 
the  new  order  of  things  takes  place,  we  shall  be  enabled 
to  develop  power,  heat  and  light  more  cheaply  and  ex- 
peditiously than  any  other  nation  on  the  globe. 

Sheer  necessity  will  force  the  greater  industrial  cen- 
tres of  the  world  to  encourage  and  aid  engineering  and 
invention  in  the  solution  of  the  many  problems  involved 
in  the  economical  development  of  water  power  and  every 
engineering  accomplishment,  as  well  as  every  creation  of 
inventive  genius  that  brings  to  a  higher  state  of  per- 
fection the  transmission  of  power  from  our  streams  and 
waterfalls,  to  a  state  where  it  represents  commercial 
value,  places  Canada  a  notch  higher,  industrially,  among 
the  producing  nations  of  the  world. 

When  coal  and  petroleum  cease  to  be  available  for 
industrial  purposes,  and  when  the  industrial  wealth  of  a 
nation  will  be  dependent  upon  the  extent  of  power  it  can 
rlevelop  from  its  streams  and  rivers,  then  will  Canada  be 
the  richest  spot   on   the   globe. 

Nations  may  burn  their  coal  and  consume  their  petro- 
leum but,  with  reasonable  care  and  scientifically  sound 
engineering,  our  streams  will   run  on   forever- 

The  following  is.  in  part.  Mr.  Rene  Bache's  article, 
above  referred  to,  and  is  highly  interesting,  not  only 
because  of  the  importance  of  the  subject  with  which  it 
treats,  but  because  of  the  graphic  manner  in  which  he 
describes  the  application  of  this  new  power  and  how 
it  will  serve  to  solve  the  manv  heating,  lighting  and 
motive  problems  with  which,  even  now.  this  great  metro- 
jiolis.  New  York,   is  confronted. 

The  City  of  New  York  is  to  be  run  before  long  by 
water  power  wholly.  The  plans  are  already  being  made, 
under  authority  given  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State, 
and  the  work  may  be  said  to  have  fairly  begun. 

The  metropolis  as  a  whole  may  be  likened  to  a  gigantic 
machine,  to  run  which  requires  a  number  of  horse-power 
well-nigh  fabulous.  All  of  this  vast  aggregate  of  power 
is  produced  by  steam,  but  when  the  work  already  under- 
taken has  been  carried  out,  practically  all  of  it  will  be 
water   power. 

This  water  power  will  be  transmitted  in  the  form  of 
e'ectricitv  from  distant  sources.  The  New  York  of  that 
dav  will  be  run  bv  cataracts,  mostly  artificial,  located  on 
suitable  rivers,  in  many  cases  hundreds  of  miles  away. 
Not  onlv  New  York,  but  Boston.  Chicago,  and  other  large 
cities  will  be  run  by  water  power  half  a  centurv  from  now. 
The  work  for  New  York  City  has  begun  with  the 
building — by  the  Water  Supply  Commission — of  great 
dams  on  the  Sacandaga,  the  Genesee  and  the  Racquette 
Rivers,  for  the  utilization  of  the  power  of  those  streams. 


One  of  these,  at  Hadley,  on  the  Sacandaga,  about  200 
miles  north  of  New  York  City,  is  to  be  the  greatest  power 
dam  in  the  world.  It  will  be  230  feet  high,  and  800  feet 
long,  and  will  store  enough  water  to  yield  30,000  horse- 
])ower  at  the  dam  site. 

Most  of  the  power  required  for  running  the  city  will 
come  from  the  upper  Hudson  and  the  streams  that  drain 
the  Adirondack  regions.  But  much  of  it,  doubtless,  will 
be  derived  from  dams  along  the  Wallkill,  Housatonic, 
Catskill,  Hoosick  and  Susquehanna  rivers,  and  from  the 
Passaic  Basin. 

The  revolution  of  affairs  in  respect  to  the  power  that 
runs  the  metropolis  is  destined  to  be  brought  about 
through  the  development  of  the  possibilities  of  trans- 
mitting water  power  over  wires  in  the  form  of  electri- 
city. New  York  is  the  centre  of  a  magnificent  circuit 
of  such  power,  which  may  readily  be  converted  into 
electricity ;  but  the  sources  of  it  are  so  far  away  that  no 
attempt  has  yet  been  made  to  carry  it  to  Manhattan 
Island  and  its  vicinity. 

The  reason  why  this  has  not  been  done  before  is  that 
the  cost  of  transmitting  electricity  over  long  distances  has 
been  too  great.  But  the  efficiency  of  transmission  is 
being  steadily  and  rapidly  increased,  and  the  cost  is  be- 
ing proportionately  reduced.  From  this  time  on  it  will 
continue  to  go  lower  and  lower — and  within  a  very  few 
years  it  will  be  practicable  to  fetch  electricity  in  un- 
limited quantities  to  New  York  from  rivers  200  miles  and 
more   distant. 

When  this  comes  about,  the  complete  electrification  of 
New  York  will  be  undertaken-  Fifty  years  from  now, 
or  possibly  sooner,  Manhattan  Island  and  its  environs 
will  not  be  run  by  steam,  as  it  is  to-day,  but  by  water 
power  from  dams  on  the  Sacandaga,  the  Genesee,  the 
Upper  Hudson,  the  Racquette,  the  Esopus,  the  Wallkill, 
the  Housatonic  and  other  streams. 

A  large  part  of  the  electricity  will  be  used  for  driving 
machinery  in  the  factories  of  New  York.  Another  con- 
siderable factor  of  the  "fluid"  will  be  required  for  trac- 
tion— for  running  the  surface,  elevated  and  subway 
roads. 

Gas  for  illumination  will  be  entirely  replaced  by  elec- 
tricity. Already  the  increase  in  the  use  of  power  for  the 
electric  lighting  of  New  York  is  very  rapid,  owing  in 
part  to  the  growth  of  the  number  of  dark  rooms.  This 
is  a  matter  which  most  people  do  not  seem  to  notice. 
It  is  a  phenomenon  incidental  to  the  development  of  con- 
tiguous "sky-scraper"  construction. 

Almost  every  tall  building  has  many  dark  rooms,  and, 
as  the  city  grows,  the  number  of  such  dark  rooms  is 
nuiltiplied.  Every  tall  bvilding  that  is  put  up  makes  the 
city  darker.  A  tall  building  on  one  side  of  a  street  shuts 
out  part  of  the  light  from  a  shorter  building  on  the  other 
side. 

The  development  of  "skyscraper"  construction  repre- 
sents a  struggle  not  only  for  altitude,  but  for  light.  It 
is  interesting  to  go  through  some  of  the  tall  buildings  on 
lower  Broadway,  and  to  notice  how  many  thousands  of 
electric  lights  are  kept  burning  in  them  all  day  long. 
Then  there  are  the  stories  below  ground,  dug  and  occu- 
pied to  economize  precious  space,  which  must  be  arti- 
ficially lighted  even  in  the  day-time ;  and  the  subway  tun- 
nels and  the  tubes  that  run  under  the  rivers  require 
electric  illumination  throughout  the  twenty-four  hours. 

All  of  this  illumination  consumes  a  vast  amount  of 
power,  demand  for  which  is  steadily  and  rapidly  increas- 
ing. Doubtless,  one  of  the  first  uses  to  which  the  elec- 
tricity derived  from  the  dams  is  put  will  be  to  supply 
this  power — not  only  for  the  lighting  of  office  buildings, 
subways,  theatres  and  restaurants,  but  also  for  the 
dwellings   of  the   metropolis. 

In  the  electrified  city — whether  it  be  New  York,  Chi- 
cago. Boston  or  other  large  centre  of  population — there 
will  be  many  incidental  employments  for  the  currents 
from  the  power  dams,  the  running  of  thousands  of  ele- 
vators in  office  buildings  and  apartment  houses  being  not 
least  important.     But  one  of  their  principal  uses  will  be 
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for  heating.  Fifty  years  from  now  New  York  City  will 
be  warmed,  as  well  as  lighted,  by  water  power. 

When  that  time  arrives,  and  the  power  is  fetched 
over  wires  from  distant  dam  sites  on  suitable  rivers,  the 
furnaces  and  steam  heating  apparatus  in  the  dwellings 
and  office  buildings  of  New  York,  Chicago,  Boston  and 
other  cities  will  be  replaced  with  electrical  contrivances- 
All  the  heat  required  for  the  warming  of  a  house  will 
be  brought  into  it  by  a  wire,  and  distributed  by  suitable 
connections  to   the  various   rooms. 

Then  there  is  the  matter  of  cooking.  It  will  be  done 
fifty  years  from  now,  and  probably  very  much  sooner,  by 
water  power  conveyed  in  the  shape  of  electricity,  over 
wires.  In  fact,  the  same  current  that  is  used  for  heat- 
ing the  house  will  be  employed  by  the  housewife  for  all 
of  her  culinary  purposes.  She  will  not  be  obliged  to 
bother  with  a  range — that  clumsy  piece  of  ironmongery 
being  entirely  done  away  with.  Instead,  her  kitchen  will 
be  provided  with  an  ordinary  table,  on  which  a  few  simple 
pieces  of  apparatus  will  stand — the  requisite  current  for 
boiling,  frying  or  any  other  kind  of  cooking,  being  turned 
on  with  a  switch. 

The  discovery  of  the  possibilities  of  electrical  trans- 
mission over  wires  has  called  attention  to  what  may  be 
done  with  water  power.  When  it  was  necessary  to  use 
such  power — if  employed  at  all — at  the  waterfall,  the  fac- 
tory had  to  be  put  on  the  spot,  whether  the  situation  was 
desirable  or  not  for  commercial  reasons.  Thus  the  great 
Massachusetts  cities  of  Lowell  and  Lawrence  have  liter- 
ally grown  up  around  the  falls  of  the  Merrimac;  and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  many  other  towns,  such  as 
Holyoke  on  the  Connecticut,  and  Paterson  on  the  Passaic. 

Now,  however,  that  it  has  become  practicable  to  pick 
up  the  power  from  a  cataract  and  carry  it  on  a  wire  over 
great  distances  there  is  a  complete  change  in  the  prob- 
lem. A  waterfall  is  no  longer  a  mere  local  interest,  but 
a  public  utility.  It  is  easily  possible  to  establish  a  gen- 
erating station  in  one  spot,  and  from  it  to  supply  the 
whole  of  a  great  region.  This,  in  fact,  is  the  idea  on 
which  the  Water  Supply  Commission  of  New  York  State 
is  now  busy. 

The  power  generated  and  converted  into  electricity 
at  dam  sites  on  rivers  will  be  carried  to  the  city — whether 
it  be  New  York  or  any  other  centre  of  population — by 
wires  and  delivered  at  sub-stations.  For  this  purpose 
special  buildings  will  be  erected,  each  sub-station  taking 
a  certain  amount  of  current  off  the  wire,  and  supplying  a 
given  arena  with  just  what  it  needs  for  lighting,  heat- 
)    ing,  running  machinery  and  other  purposes. 

Before  very  long  the  problem  of  transmitting  elec- 
tricity economically  over  200  miles  or  more  of  wire  will 
have  been  solved.  But  a  considerable  time  will  be  re- 
quired to  build  the  dams  and  construct  the  plants  for 
generating  and  transmitting  the  current-  Also,  the  re- 
placement of  steam  by  electricity  will  be  necessarily 
gradual.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  owners  of  ex- 
pensive steam  power  machinery  will  hasten  to  throw  it 
away  the  minute  that  wires  are  run  into  a  city.  Hence 
the  estimate  of  fifty  years  as  the  approximate  period 
likely  to  elapse  before  the  electrification  of  New  York 
will  have  become   a   fully   accomplished   fact. 

The  problem  where  New  York  is  concerned  is  espe- 
cially interesting  for  the  reason  that  the  metropolis — 
including  Manhattan  Island — is  to-day  the  greatest  power- 
utilization  centre  in  the  world.  .\s  above  stated,  all  the 
power  employed  is  now  produced  by  steam. 

But  the  price  of  coal  is  destined  to  go  steadily  higher 
and  higher,  and  electricity,  when  furnished  by  water 
power,  will  be  very  much  cheaper.  Thus  there  must 
come  a  time,  and  that  before  very  long,  when  currents 
from  the  rivers  will  displace  steam  on  the  island  of  Man- 
hattan and  its  neighborhood.  The  burning  of  fuel  for  the 
production  of  energy  will  be  entirely  abandoned,  and  all 
the  machinery  of  the  metropolis  will  be  driven  by  the 
flow   of  distant   streams. 


GREAT  ADMIRALTY  HARBOR  AT  DOVER 

COMPLETED.— Continued   from    Page  74. 

tons.  These  piles  were  brought  from  Dover  in  Tasmania, 
a  distance  of  13,000  miles.  This  timber  is  one  of  the 
heaviest  of  woods,  and  when  cast  adrift  sinks  like  a  stone 
of  account  of  its  great  density. 

At  intervals  of  every  50  ft.  two  sets  of  six  piles  were 
driven  firmly  into  the  ocean-bed  opposite  one  another: 
across  the  piers  so  formed  strong  iron  girders  were 
placed,  and  in  this  way  the  temporary  staging  was  car- 
ried seawards.  Although  all  this  work  was  purely  tem- 
porary, it  had  to  withstand  the  full  force  of  the  storms 
and  tidal  currents  as  well  as  hundreds  of  tons  of  heavy 
machinery.  Some  of  the  cranes  upon  it  turned  the  scale 
at  -400  tons  apiece. 

In  the  sea  between  these  piers  great  blocks  weighing 
from  26  tons  to  42  tons  apiece,  which  form  the  seawalls, 
were  laid.  Before  they  could  be  laid,  however,  it  was 
necessary  to  remove  the  loose  debris  from  tne  Channel 
bed.  .\  giant  grab,  a  jawlike  contrivance  with  a  double 
row  of  formidable  teeth,  descended  to  the  bottom  of  the 
sea  with  open  mouth.  There  it  worked  its  way  into  the 
chalky  bed,  fastened  its  teeth  into  it,  and  came  up  with 
a  dripping  mouthful  of  flint  and  chalk  that  filled  a  rail- 
way truck.  By  this  means  the  upper  crust  was  eaten 
away  until  the  solid  bed  was  reached.  Divers  were  then 
sent  down  in  bells,  whose  duty  it  was  to  level  the  bed 
ready  for  the  blocks.  These  bells  were  the  largest  ever 
used.  In  all  seven  were  employed.  These  measured 
seventeen  feet  long  and  ten  feet  wide  each.  They  were 
lighted  by  electricity,  and  fifty  feet  below  the  surface  their 
interiors  were  as  bright  as  day.  .\s  the  huge  blocks  were 
lowered  into  the  sea  they  were  guided  and  placed  in  posi- 
tion by  the  dress-divers  who  worked  from  small  boats. 
The  walls  of  the  National  Harbor  alone  has  cost  i4,0(X),- 
000,  and  the  sum  expended  upon  the  commercial  harbor 
amount  to  £1,250,000. 


A  NEW  TEST  FOR  CONCRETE. 

A  VERY  INTERESTING  METHOD  for  the  test- 
ing of  concrete  and  materials  composing  the  same  was 
presented  recently  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Owens,  Assoc.  M.  In- 
stitute of  Civil  Engineers,  before  the  Society  of  En- 
gineers in  London. 

Mr.  Owens'  methods,  which  are  described  very  fully 
in  his  paper,  and  which  are  summarized  here,  present  a 
new  way  of  arriving  at  the  various  percentages  of  ma- 
terials used  in  concrete  and  to  enable  the  engineer  to 
determine  whether  too  much  sand,  or  too  much  stone, 
has  been  used  to  the  proportion  of  the  cement  required. 
The  test  may  be  briefly  summarized  as  follows : 

The  methods  which  have  been  tried  in  the  past  to 
achieve  this  result  are:  (1)  inspection;  (2)  making 
briquettes,  breaking  when  set,  and  noting  if  of  uniform 
strength;  and  (3)  mixing  pigment  with  the  concrete, 
making  briquettes,  breaking  when  set,  and  examining 
fracture  for  even  distribution  of  pigment.  The  author 
criticized  these  methods,  and  showed  their  lack  of  value 
for  the  purpose.  He  stated  that  it  had  been  ascertained 
experimentally  that  inspection  alone  could  not  detect  the 
difference  between  concrete  having  1  part  of  cement  to 
2  of  ballast,  and  that  having  1  to  3.  The  following  defini- 
tion of  properly  mixed  concrete  was  then  given :  "Con- 
crete in  which  the  various  ingredients  are  as  uniformly 
distributed  as  the  size  of  the  particles  composing  them 
will  admit."  He  went  on  to  say:  "The  question,  there- 
fore, is  how  to  determine  when  this  uniformity  of  dis- 
tribution has  been  attained."  The  principle  on  which 
the  author's  test  is  based  was  thus  described:  "If  we  take 
a  few  small  samples  from  different  parts  of  the  heap  of 
concrete,  and  if  we  can  tell  in  some  simple  way  whether 
all  the  samples  contain  the  same  relative  proportions  of 
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The    Heating    System    That    Heats 
in   the   Modern    Way 

There  is  no  more  important  feature  of  a  building  than  its  heating  apparatus. 

It's  a  question  that  architects  are  paymg  special  attention  to  nowadays. 

In  a  climate  such  as  ours,  where  six  to  eight  months  of  the  year  our  buildings  require 
artificial  heat,  the  comfort  of  the  home  depends  to  a  large  extent  on  its  heating  system. 

If  you  would  be  certain  that  the  houses  you  design  are  to  give  the  utmost  satisfaction 
to  builder  and  occupant,  get  acquainted  with  the  special  merits  of 

Daisy  Water  Boiler  ^  King  Radiaferii 


We  want  you  to  make  a  careful,  critical  ex- 
amination of  the  Daisy  Hot  Water  Boiler.  We 
want  you  to  go  into  every  detail  of  its  construc- 
tion and  get  full  information  about  its  exclusive 
features  and  the  tests  it  has  stood. 

We  know,  that,  when  you  have  the  facts  be- 
fore you,  you  will  realize  why  seventy  per  cent, 
of  the  boilers  in  use  in  Canada,  to-day,  for  hot 
water  heating  systems,  are  Daisy  Boilers. 

Daisy  Hot  Water  Boilers  are  made  in  the 
largest  and  most  modernly  equipped  plant  in  the 
country.  The  very  highest  grade  of  materials  and 
expert  workmanship   are   employed. 

But  the  strongest  feature  of  the  Daisy  Boiler 
is  its  design.  It  is  so  constructed  that  it  makes 
use  of  all  the  heat  generated  in  the  fire  chamber — 
none  of  the  heat  is  wasted  up  the  chimney  or  rad- 
iated into  the  cejlar.  It  is  under  perfect  control, 
so  that  every  part  of  the  house  is  evenly  warmed 
and  held  at  any  desired  temperature.  It  gives 
plenty  of  heat  for  the  coldest  days  in  winter,  and 
comfortable  warmth  without  overheating  during 
the  chilly  nights  of  early  summer. 

We  are  ready  to  give  you  every  opportunity 
to  thoroughly  investigate  the  merits  of  the  Daisy 
Hot  Water  Boiler. 


King  Radiators  are  designed  to  give  a  per- 
fectly free  circulation  to  the  water  from  the  boiler 
and  ofifer  the  largest  radiating  surface. 

King  radiators  are  cast  from  a  special  selec- 
tion of  iron  that  insures  perfectly  smooth  cast- 
ings and  will  stand  our  extremely  high  pressure 
test. 

Though  no  radiator  in  operation  is  subjected 
to  a  higher  pressure  than  ten  pounds,  we  test 
each  separate  section  and  each  assembled  King 
Radiator  to  a  pressure  of  one  hundred  pounds. 
The  slightest  imperfection  or  sign  of  weakness 
sends  the  radiator  to  the  scrap  heap.  This  test 
is  most  rigidly  adhered  to. 

The  design  of  the  King  Radiator  is  compact 
and  neat  in  appearance,  lending  itself  readily  to 
any   scheme  of  decoration. 

The  highest  standard  of  efficiency  in  house  or 
store  heating  is  found  in  the  combination  of  Daisy 
Hot  Water  Boilers  and  King  Radiators. 

Write  for  our  booklet  "Comfortable  Homes." 
It  tells  a  story  of  interest  to  anyone  with  a  house 
or  building  to  heat.  We'll  gladly  send  the  Book- 
let   free. 


THE  KING  RADIATOR  CO.,  Limited 

TORONTO 

Head^OfFlce  :  Salesrooms  : 

St.  Helen's  Ave.  21  -27  Lombapd  St. 
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stone,  sand  and  cement,  we  have  a  means  of  telling 
whether  the  concrete  is  properly  mixed  or  not."  The 
author's  method  of  comparing  the  samples  is  simply  to 
place  each  in  a  tall  glass  cylinder  nearly  filled  with  water, 
shake  them  up,  and  allow  them  to  settle.  The  rate  of 
settlement  of  the  cement  in  water  was  shown  to  be  about 
thirty  times  as  slow  as  that  of  the  sand,  which,  in  turn, 
was  slower  than  that  of  the  larger  particles  of  stone; 
this  caused  the  stone,  sand  and  cement  to  settle  on  the 
bottom  in  distinct  layers.  It  was  shown  that  the  depth 
of  these  layers  was  proportioned  to  the  amount  of  the 
material  present  in  the  sample,  and  that  in  this  way  it 
was  possible  to  tell  whether  each  sample  had  the  same 
amount  of  cement,  sand  and  stone. 

The  precautions  to  be  observed  in  making  a  test  are 
as  follows:  "Two  or  three  test  glasses  of  sufficient  dia- 
meter should  be  used,  one  for  each  sample.  The  same 
glass  must  not  be  used  for  each  sample,  as  the  time  of 
exposure  to  water  and  the  temperature  of  the  water  might 
be  different  in  each  test.  A  column  of  water,  at  least 
four  times  the  height  of  the  layer  of  sand  and  cement, 
should  be  used  to  eliminate  the  error  due  to  entanglement 
of  cement  in  the  sand.  The  samples  taken  should  be  as 
small  as  is  consistent  with  fairly  accurate  measurement. 
They  should  be  taken  from  parts  in  the  heap  of  concrete 
as  far  removed  from  each  other  as  possible,  or  where  o 
difference  in  appearance  is  noticeable.  When  the  first 
test  gives  a  positive  result  it  should  be  repeated  before 
deciding  that  mixing  is  complete.  The  test  is  very  simple, 
and  can  be  applied,  with  a  little  practice,  by  any  engineer. 
Each  test  occupies  about  fifteen  minutes,  and  the  appar- 
atus costs  only  a  few  shillings.  Hence  it  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  works  test,  which  can  be  used  wherever  con- 
crete is  being  mixed."- — Cement  Age. 


STRENGTH    AND    WEATHERING    QUAL- 
ITIES OF  CANADIAN  MARBLE.       .  . 

THERE  ARE  TWO  ELEMENTS  to  be  considered 
in  specifying  marble  work  in  addition  to  richness  of  tex- 
ture,, viz.,  its  compressive  strength  and  its  weathering 
qualities.  If  the  lustrous  surface  is  to  endure,  and  the 
marble  itself  is  to  permanently  serve  either  a  structural 
Or  aesthetic  purpose,  both  indeed  are  essential.  There  is 
a  difference  in  marbles,  just  the  same  as  there  is  in  bricks, 
stone,  and  other  building  materials.  Some  are  more 
dense,  more  compact,  and  less  susceptible  to  disintegra- 
tion than  others;  and  nature  is  as  varying  in  her  handi- 
work as  is  man  in  the  quality  of  the  products  which  he 
invents. 

Although  Canadian  marble  was  first  employed  in  build- 
ing construction  as  far  back  as  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago,  it  remained  until  recent  years  more  or  less  of  an 
unknown  quantity.  Architects  and  builders,  as  a  rule, 
looked  to  foreign  markets  in  order  to  meet  their  require- 


ments in  this  respect,  little  realizing  that  their  own  coun- 
try offered  a  richly  veined,  durable,  high  grade  marble. 
That  was  before  the  day  when  Canada  came  into  its  own, 
and  before  the  resources  of  the  country  were  exploited 
in  the  manner  in  which  they  are  lieing  exploited  at  the 
present  time.  To-day  the  order  of  things  have  changed, 
and  not  only  is  Canadian  marble  to  be  seen  in  many  of 
our  splendid  modern  buildings,  but  its  rare  qualities  are 
being  recognized  abroad,  and  it  has  been  specified  in 
several  important  buildings  in  the  United  States  within 
the  past  few  years. 

An  interesting  test  of  marble  from  the  quarries  of 
the  Missisquoi .  Marble  Company,,  at  Philipburg,  Que., 
was  recently  conducted  by  the  Department  of  Civil  En- 
gineering and  Applied  Mechanics  of  the  McGill  Univer- 
sity, Montreal.  The  results  showed  convincingly  tho 
great  density  and  strength  which  is  possessed  by  the  pro- 
ducts of  this  company,  and  how  well  it  is  suited  to  meet 
every  structural  requirement  in  architectural  work.  Fou- 
samples,  consisting  of  2-inch  cubes,  were  fubmitted,  two 
of  "Windsor  Gray"  and  two  of  "Eureka,"  and  these  were 
subjected  to  both  compression  and  absorption  tests.  The 
compression  tests  were  made  in  a  Wicksteed  Testing 
Machine.  Sample  No.  1,  "Windsor  Gray,,'  with  an  area 
of  cross  section  3.98  sq.  inches,  sustained  a  maximum 
load  of  85,100  lbs.,  equivalent  to  21,380  lbs.  per  sq.  inch; 
and  sample  Xo.  2  of  "Windsor  Gray,"  with  an  area  of 
cross  section  of  4.04  sq.  inches,  a  maximum  load  of  86,000 
lbs.,  or  21,280  lbs.  to  the  sq.  inch.  With  the  samples  of 
"Eureka,"  equally  as  high  or  better  results  were  manifest, 
the  two  sam])les  of  relative  area  of  cross  section  as  the 
samples  of  "Windsor  Gray"  showing  a  compression 
•strength  of  21,600  lbs.  and  22,900  lbs.  per  sq.  inch  res- 
pectively. 

Following  the  compressive  test,  the  two  roughly 
broken  samples,  which,  after  having  been  thoroughly 
dried,  were  immersed  in  water  for  48  hours,  showed  an 
extremely  low  absorption,  the  amount  of  moisture  in  each 
instance  being  but  0.072  per  cent,  and  0.076  per  cent. 

Both  the  compressive  strength  of  this  marble,  which 
is  extremely  high,  and  compares  favoralily  with  the  best 
grade  of  granite,  and  its  excellent  weathering  qualities, 
which  is  demonstrated  by  the  low  percentage  of  moisture 
which  it  absorbs,  makes  the  product  of  the  Missisquoi 
Company  one  of  the  most  desirable  materials  where 
marble  work  is  specified,  and  it  should  demand  tiie  first 
consideration  of  Canadian  architects  and  builders  in  th.; 
erection  of  their  more  important  buildings. 


ONE  OF  THE  INTERESTING  FEATURES  of  the 
Kowloon-Canton  Railway,  China,  is  the  Beacon  Hill  tun- 
nel, which  was  holed  through  last  May.  It  is  7,212  ft. 
long,  is  entirely  in  hard  granite,  and  will  have  a  com- 
pleted cross-section  of  17  x  21  ft.  It  was  driven  with 
9  X  10-ft.  headings. 


B.  S^.''S)artnell,  JBuilbing  SuppUcs.  Etc. 

Fine  Face  Briclc,  Dry  Pressed,  Wire  Cut  Plastic  and  Repressed  Plastic; 
Reds,  Buffs,  White,  ironspot  Mottled,  Grey,  Brown,  Orange,  etc.,  etc. 
Terra   Cotta    FIreproofIng   and   Partition  Blocks,  liigh  grade,  made  from 
Fireclay.  Concrete  Mixers.  Enameled  Brick.  Fire  Brick. 

157  St  James  Street       ^       ==       /llbontreal 
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WE   MAKE  A  SPECIALTY  OF 

Vaults  &  Vault  Doors 


For  Banks,  Trust  and  Loan  Companies,  Insurance  Companies  and  all  Monetary 
Institutions,  where  Higii-grade  Worl<manship  and  tlie  best  obtainable  protection 
is  required.         :         ::::::::::::: 


Illustration  shows  the  Vault  built  and  installed  by  us  for  TH1£  CANADIAN  BANK  OF  COMMERCE, 

at  VANCOUVER,   B.C. 

We  build  a  complete  line  of  Safes,  Vaults,  Vault  Doors,  Deposit 
Boxes  and  Messenger  Boxes  to  meet  all  requirements. 

Ask  for  complete  Catalog  No.  14  and  book  of  fire  testimonials. 


The  Goldie  &  McCulloch  Co.,  Limited 


QALT,    ONTARIO,    CANADA 


WESTERN    BRANCH 
248  McDerraott  Ave,  Winnipeg.  Man. 


QUEBEC   AGENTS 
Fots    fi^   Greig,    Montreal,    Cue. 


B.  C.  AGENTS 
Robt.  Hamihon  6^  Co.,  VancouTcr,  B.C 


WE  MAKE  Wheelock  Engines,  Corliss  Engines,  Ideal  Engines,  Boilers,  Heaters,  Steam  and  Power 
I'umps,  Condensers,  Flour  Mill  Machinery,  Oatmeal  Mill  Machinery,  Wood-working  Machinery,  Transmission  and 
Elevating  Machinery,  Safes,  Vaults  and  Vault  Doors. 

Ask  fop  Catalogues,   prices   and   all    Information 
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BEDROOM,    HOTEL    MOSSOP,   TORONTO. 


J.  P.  Hynes.  Architect. 


This  Hotel  was  furnished  throughout  by  us  with 

Specially  Woven  Monogram  Curtains 

Made    in  Nottingham,  England. 

The  advantage  of  Monogram  Curtains  is  obvious  to  Architects. 
Our  stock  contains  a  full  range  of  : 

Madras  Curtains,        Cretonne,         English  Art  Chintz 

Velour,         Tapestries  and   Brocades 

For  Over  Curtains  and  Portieres 

Curtain    Poles,        Trimmings,         Brasses,         Etc. 

CARPETS  in  Wiltons,  Axminsters  and  Brussels. 

RUGS  of  all  descriptions  and  makes. 

Special  lines  of  Oriental  Rugs 


17=31   King:  Street  East 


TORONTO 
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New  Dominion  Trust  Building 


Building  ia  course  of  erection  Sept.  1st, 

1909.     Mr.  Jno.  S.  Helyer,  Architect, 

Vancouver,  B.  C. 


Some  of  the  Western 
Banking  Offices  for 
which  we  have  re- 
cently furnished 
Metal  Railings  and 
Loges: 

Bank  of  Nova  Scotia,  Van- 
couver. 

T^ank  of  Hamilton,  Van- 
couver. 

Hank  of  Nova  Scotia,  Cal- 

Canadian  Bank  of  Com- 
merce, Edmonton. 

Canadian  Bank  of  Com- 
merce, Caljjary. 

(Canadian  Bank  of  Com- 
merce, Saskatoon. 

Canadian  Bank  of  Com- 
merce, Reffina. 


VANCOUVER,  B.C. 

The  Dominion  Trust  Building  is  the  largest  office 
building  in  Canada,  west  of  Toronto,  and  one  of  the 
finest  in   the   Dominion. 

The  Ornamental  Iron  was  made  by  us, 
comprising  : 

Iron  Staircases 
Elevator  Enclosures  (4-) 
Iron  Grills  and  Railings 
Brass  Railings 

Ornate  and  Massive  Cast  Iron  Front 
Entrance  (Duplex  Copper  Plated) 
Fire  Escapes,  etc. 


Canadian  Bank  of  Com- 
merce.   Wetaskivvin. 

('anadian  Bank  of  (!om- 
merce,  Moose  Jaw. 

Dominion  Bank,  Port  Wil- 
liam. 

Fire  Escapes  and  Iron 
Work: 

Flanai>an  Hotel,  Saskatoon. 

Ornamental  Iron: 

Winch  Biding.  Vancouver. 

Iron  Stairs  and  Ele- 
vator Enclosures: 

Carter-Cotton  Building, 
Vancouver. 

Ornamental  Entrance 
Gates: 

Provincial  CJovrnment 
Buildings,  New  Westmin- 
ster, B.C. 

Some    Other    Recent 
Ornamental  Iron 
Contracts: 

Cai.sse  d'Economie,  Quebec. 
St.  Rock  Public   Building. 

Quebec. 
Hotel  Dieu,  Quebec. 


Addition,  General  Post  Of- 
fice, Montreal. 

Cori.stine   Building,   Mont- 
real. 

Crescent  Turkish  Bath 
Buildings,  ilontreal. 

Jacob    A.    Jacobs    Depart- 
mental Stores,  Montreal. 

St.    Henri    College,    Mont- 
real. 

T.     Eaton     Co.,     Limited, 
Toronto. 

Dale  Presbyterian  Church, 
Toronto. 

J.    C.    Eaton,   Esq.,   Resid- 
ence, Toronto. 

Sinallman  &  Ingram,  New 
Departmental  Store, 
London. 

Dominion  Bank,  London. 

Killoran  Building,  Hailey- 
bury. 

Royal  Victoria  Museum, 
Bronze  Grills,  Ottawa. 

New  Technical  College, 
Quebec. 

House  of  .Providence,  King- 
ston, Ont. 

R.  C.  Orphanage  Building, 
Kingston,  Out. 


We  are  equipped  for   supplying  Ornamental    Iron    and    Bronze  for  the 

largest  and  best  class  of  buildings, 

Dennis    Wire    and    Iron    Works    Co.,    Limited 

LONDON,  CANADA 


TORONTO 

103  Pacific  BIdg. 

Scott   St. 


WM.  N.  O'NEIL  &  CO. 
Vancouver  and  Victoria 
Western  Represantativas 
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CANADA 


JOHN  LYSAGHT,  Limited 


Bristol  and  Newport,  Eng. 


MAKERS    OF 


Black  and  Galvanized 


A   imrtioii  i»l'  llie  works  wliere    Lysaglil's   Sliccls   arc    made. 

"   QUEEN'S     HEAD"     '■'"""••"^  "'f  "orld  over  for  i(s  working;  qualities,  bright  flnisti,   and   llatness.     Will 
^•^^^—^^^~—  ^^^-^^—^   outwear  any  oilier  brand. 

it   FLEUR      DE      LIS   "    Thoroughly     galvanized,     and     easy     to    work.       Superior    to    any    sheet    except 
— ^-^— ^^^^^^— ^^^    "Ql  KEN'S  KKAD." 

ti   REDCLIFFE   "  ^''"*   "*"''''  popular  corrugating  .Sheet  In    Canada.      Well    finished,    soft   and    iinl- 

^— ^— ^-^— — — — ^— ^—  form   in  weight. 

Mso     BLACK    SHEETS     or  superior  quality. 
SPKCIFY   THESE    RELIABLE   BRANDS    ANI>    GET    S.\TISFACTI()N. 

A.  C.  LESLIE  &  Co.,  Limited 

MONTREAL 


MANAGERS,  CANADIAN  BRANCH 
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M.  M.  O'CONNELL 


372  BANKS  ST. 


OTTAWA 


Plumbing,  Heating   and 
Ventilating    Engineer 


We  are  equipped  to  undertake  contracts  for  Plumb- 
ing, Heating  and  Ventilating,  in  any  part  of  Canada, 
and  nave  to  our  credit  some  oi  tne  finest  and  most 
satisfactory  systems  tliat  are  installed  in  the 
Dominion.  Do  not  close  your  heating  or  plumbing 
contract  without  consulting  us. 

Our  Engineering  Department  is  at  your  service,  and 
will  provide  you  with  valuable  advice,  free. 

Some  of  Our  Recent  Contracts  : 


Aylmer  Annex.     Owned  by  H.  N.  Bate,  Esq. 
Roxborough    100  Apartment  Building.     Owned 

by    Imperial    Realty    Co.      H.    C.    Stone, 

Architect,  Montreal. 
Ashbury  College,  Rockliffe.     Weeks  &  Keefer, 

Architects. 
Tuberculosis  Hospital,  Merivale  Road.    Weeks 

&  Keefer,  Architects. 
Ottawa  Separate  School,  O'Meara  Avenue.     C. 

P.  Meredith,  Architect. 
Ottawa  Separate  School,  Armstrong  Avenue.    C. 

P.  Meredith,  Architect. 
Canada  Life  Building,  Sparks  Street.     Weeks  & 

Keefer,  Architects. 

Wilton     Apartments,     Laurier     Avenue     West. 
Weeks  &  Keefer,  Architects. 

And    several    other    large    Private 


Fire  and  Police  Station,  Exhibition  Grounds.    W. 

E.  Noffke,  Architect. 
Museum  Building,  Experimental  Farm.     Domin- 
ion Government.     Doran  &  Devlin,  General 

Contractors. 
General  Supply  Co.,  Large  Warehouse,  Sparks 

Street.     W.  E.  Noffke,  Architect. 
Fuel  Testing  Plant,  Division  Street.     Dominion 

Government.      Doran    &    Devlin,    General 

Contractors. 
Fire  Station,  Sussex  and  John  Street.      M.   C. 

Edey,  Architect. 
R.    Gordon     C.     Edwards,     Esq.,     Residence, 

McKay  Street. 

James  Ker,  Esq.,  Residence,  Rockliffe.     Weeks 
&  Keefer,  Architects. 

Residences,  Shops,  and  Overhauling  Jobs. 


M.  M.  O'CONNELL 


372  BANKS  ST.,  OTTAWA 


Phone  2529 
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Pease  Economy  Steam  Heater  and  Ventilator 


For  HBotlng  and  Ventilating  Soiioois,  Citurcltes,  Stores,  and  ottier 
large  buildingm  where  it  is  desired  to  HEAT  BY  DIRECT  STEAM 
SURFACES,  and  at  the  same  time  furnish  large  volumes  of 
FRESH  TEMPERED  AIR  for  VENTILATION  at  NO  ADDITIONAL  FUEL 
COST,    Can  be  operated  on  gravity  principle  or  with  fan. 


SHOWING   FIRE  TRAVBI. 

AND   DETAILS 

OF  CONSTRUCTION 


A  few  of  the  cities  and  towns  in  which  these  heaters  are  doing  excellent  service  in 
heating  and  ventilating  school  buildings  at  moderate  fuel  cost : 

Tv/T-  •  ^^^^'^'^'o  •  Barrie,  Brampton,  East  Toronto,  (Juelph,  ICemptville,  London,  Midland, 
Mimico,  Mount  Denis,  Oshawa,  Peterboro,  Picton,  Preston,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Sterling. 
Waterloo,  Weston,  York.  ^ 

North- West  Provinces  :  Battleford,  Calgary,  Carlyle,  Davidson,  Edmonton,  Killarney, 
Lacombe,  Lethbridge,  Melita,  Moose  Jaw,  Olds,  Prince  Albert,  Rapid  City,  Red  Deer,  Regina, 
Kosthern,  Saskatoon,  Selkirk,  Strathcona,  Vermillion,  Dauphin,  Raymond,  McGrath,  McLeod, 
Medicme  Hat,  Fernie,  Cranbrook,  Vernon. 

WRITE   TO-DAY  FOR   DETAIL   INFORMATION. 
WESTERN   SALES    OFFICE: 

PEASE-WALDON  CO. 


WINNIPEG,   CAN, 


LIMITED 
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THE 


SIEQWART    FIREPROOF 

FLOOR 


VIEW    SHOWING    SECTION    OF    FLOOR. 


Depth  In 
inches 

Weight  per  sq. 
ft  in  lbs. 

Span  in  feet  for  various  floor  loads 
in  lb!=.  per  sq.  ft. 

S.B. 

Slab 

9.B. 

>  Slab 

60 

100 

150 

200 

260 

7" 

8" 

45.8 

tt7.  J 
121,5 

t5.6' 

13.5' 

12.4' 

11  7' 

10.7' 

10  5' 

9  6' 

<).5' 

8X' 

10" 

94. 1 
71.6 

15-2' 

13.9' 

13.1' 

12  6' 

11.7' 

U.5' 

10.7' 

10.7' 

9" 

12" 

* 

145.7 

17.1' 

16.8' 

15.0' 

14.8' 

13.5' 
l.i.7' 

12.5' 

12  8' 

SOME   ADVANTAGES  OF 
THE  SIEGWART  SYSTEM 

(1)  Great  lightness;  (2)  low  flrst  cost;  (3) 
rapidity  of  erection:  (4)  economy  of  erection 
as  no  forms  are  ne<-essary;  (5)  placing  into 
|M>sition  independent  of  Heather  or  tenii>era- 
ture  conditions;  (C)  iiniforniity  in  quality, 
inlie.rent  to  any  manufactured  product;  (7) 
hif-h  fire  resisting  qiuilities;  (8)  sound  proof 
and  bad  comluctor  of  temperature  due  to 
pr<>sci!ce  of  air  spaces:  (9)  no  centering 
re<iuired;  (10)  a  strong  floor  provided  for 
worlcing  immediately  u|M>n  laying  beams; 
(11)  floor  is  erected  when  perfectly  dry,  and 
brings  no  <lampness  to  building,  hence,  floors 
and  ceilings  may  be  finished  at  once:  (12) 
adaptation  to  all  <'ircumstances,  easy  to  cut 
holes  and  apply  fixtures;  (l;{)  only  machine 
mixed  concrete  is  used;  (14)  method  of 
mamifacture  insures  proper  position  of  rein- 
forcement. 


TT  HE  Siegwart  Fldor  c'iiii  be  briefly  described  as  a  rcinforeed  eom-retc  tioor.  ((uickly  plaeed  in  position 
*  without  centering,  al)solutely  set  and  dry  and  hence,  ready  to  take  the  load  at  once,  while  the 
handling  for  erection  is  reduced  to  a  niininiuni.  Being  provided  with  hollow  spaces,  the  Siegwart  Floor 
is  a  bad  conductor  of  sound  and  temperature. 

The  floor  consists  of  hollow  beams  made  of  concrete,  with  steel  rods  imbedded  therein.  These  beams 
are  made  in  workshops,  and  sent  to  their  destination  in  an  absolutely  dry  and  mature  condition.  They 
are  placed  on  their  supports  close  together  and  after  the  narrow  space  between  is  grouted,  form  a  floor 
ready  to  bear  the  full  load  and  perfectly  serviceable  for  other  building  operations,  as  well  as  to  receive 
any  desired  floor  finish.     Pipes  or  electric  conduits  can  be  placed  inside  the  beams  if  desired. 

The  design  of  floors  is  based  upon  scientific  principles,  to  give  the  greatest  possible  bearing  capacity 
with  the  least  possible  dead  weight.  The  concrete  being  machine  mixed  is  of  great  uniformity,  and  the 
method  of   manufacture   insures  the   proper  location  of  the  reinforcement. 

The  beams  are  made  of  a  uniform  width  of  10 '/4  inches  and  of  the  following  depths,  viz. :  4,  5,  6.  7  and 
8%  inches,  while  the  strength  of  the  reinforcement  is  made  to  suit  the  span  and  load  to  be  carried. 

Siegwart  beams  are  made  for  all  spans  up  to  20  ft.,  the  usual  lengths  being  10  to  16  ft. 

MANUFACTURED    BY 

The  Canadian  Siegwart  Beam  Company,  Limited 


MAIN  OFFICE  &  WORKS  : 

THREE  RIVERS,  QUE. 


TELEPHONE,   MAIN  375 


MONTREAL  OFFICE  : 

17  PLACE  D'ARMES  HILL 
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PAR  I  PAN 

A  LACQUER-ENAMEL  OF  QUITE  UNIQUE  PROPERTIES 

Glossy  or  Flat  (Dull),  White  and 
all  Colours,  for  both  Interior  and 
Exterior  Work. 

For  Painting  Walls,  Doors, Wood- 
work, Ceilings  and  Outsides  of 
Houses,  Hospitals  and  Institutions, 
Also  for  Railway  Coaches,  Loco- 
motives, Tramcars,  Steamers  and 
Yachts. 

The  Advantages  of  PARI  PAIN 


FOR   HOUSES. 

Applied  with  a  bnish  in  the  usual  way,  Paripan 
forms  the  most  artistic,  durable  and  washable  sur- 
face possible. 

Over  twenty  years'  practical  use  proves  that 
Paripan  will  last  in  perfect  condition  for  ten  years 
and  upwards  and  "the  more  you  wash  it,  the  better 
it  looks"  is  literally  true. 

Nearly  all  the  trouble  of  re-painting  and  annual 
cleaning  is  done  away  with. 

Paripan,  by  reason  of  its  durability,  costs  far 
less  than  ordinary  paint. 

Paripan  Glossy  gives  a  surface  like  gla.ss,  the 
Flat  (dull),  a  deHcate,  dull  .silk-like  effect— both 
perfectly  washable. 


FOR   HOSPITALS. 

Paripan  for  walls  and  ceilings  of  wards,  corri- 
dors and  operating  theatres  furnishes  a  surface  far 
superior  to  glazed  tiles  at  a  mere  fraction  of  their 
cost. 

Paripan  may  be  washed  with  soap  and  water  or 
the  usual  disinfectants  and  lasts  for  years.  The 
London  Hospital  has  about  Fourteen  Acres  of  Pan- 
pan  work  and  has  proved  that  this  enamel  is  cheaper 
than  even  distemper. 

Paripan  is  largely  employed  for  the  painting  of 
radiators  and  hot  water  pipes. 


ESTABLISHED  I85S 


FOR    RAILWAY    COACHES,  ETC. 

The  Paripan  method  of  painting  produces  a  finer  and  more  durable 
eifect  than  the  usual  treatment,  with  a  less  number  of  coats. 

It  means  a  very  large  saving  in  maintenance  charges  and  a  great 
increase  in  efficiency. 

Paripan  stands  all  climatic  conditions  perfectly.  After  washing 
and  leathering  in  the  usual  way,  it  always  comes  up  fresh  anil  n(>\v. 

Xo  varnish  is  required. 

Architects.  Surveyors,  Engineers.  Railway  Companies,  and  all 
interested  in  Paripan  are  cordially  invited  to  send  for  our  Illustrated 
Book  with  Color  Chart,  prices  and  "Opinions."  mailed  free  by 
return.  We  will  gladly  answer  any  special  queries  and  send  samples 
for  trial. 

Randall  Bros.,  London 

ENGLAND 
PALMERSTON  HOUSE,  OLD  BROAD  STREET:  E.G. 

Works :     Egham,  Nr.  Windsor  Telegrams:      "Polishable,  London" 


Canada's  West 

ON  ALL  THE  EARTH'S  surface,  there  is  no  sec- 
tion of  country  that  is  experiencing  such  rapid 
growth,  such  substantial  development,  such  quick 
changes,  as  that  which  lies  north  of  the  49th  parallel  of 
liatitude,  between  the  head  of  Lake  Superior  and  the 
Rocky  Mountains. 

On  the  whole  face  of  the  globe,  there  is  no  richer 
country,  no  more  more  fertile  land,  no  more  productive 
soil  than  in  the  Canadian  West. 

Nowhere  in  the  world  is  there  a  land  that  offers  such 
ideal  conditions  under  which  people  from  the  more  con- 
gested, overcrowded  centers  of  the  old  world,  yes,  and 
from  the  older  sections  of  the  new  world,  may  undertake 
to  build  for  themselves  a  home,  a  business,  a  fortune,  as  is 
to  be  found  in  Western  Canada. 

A  country  it  is,  so  vast  in  area  that  the  greatness  of 
its  future  and  its  ultimate  importance  in  the  commercial 
and  political  destiny  of  Canada,  cannot  be  measured — a 
country  whose  ever-increasing  permanent  wealth  is  being 
piled  up  with  each  harvest  with  a  rapidity  and  regularity 
never  before  equalled.  A  country  whose  people  are  en- 
thused with  the  realization  of  its  possibilities,  inspired 
by  the  development  and  growth  everywhere  evident,  and 
made  determined  by  the  knowledge  of  their  responsibilities 
to  create  ideal  social,  political  and  commercial  conditions 
under  which  they  live. 

Much  has  been  said  about  this  wonderful  country.  Its 
wealth  and  possibilities  have  been  the  subject  of  admira- 
tion and  amazement  in  every  civilized  section  of  the 
world.  We  have  been  told  by  surprising  statistics  of  the 
vast  crops  that  are  yearly  taken  from  the  soil.  But  very 
few,  except  those  who  have  been  favored  with  a  trip 
through  this  new  Land  of  Caanan,  have  anything  like  a 
true  conception  of  the  manner  in  which  the  cities  created 
by  the  great  inflow  of  settlers  and  wealth,  are  being  built 
up.  It  has  often  been  said  that  the  truest  barometer  of 
the  prosperity  of  a  community,  the  character  and  tastes  of 
its  citizens,  the  social,  moral  and  political  ideals  of  its 
people,  is  the  architecture  and  construction  of  their  build- 
ings. 

Realizing  this,  together  with  the  importance  the  future 
of  the  great  West  bears  upon  the  commercial  growth  and 
political  destiny  of  Canada,  the  Editor  of  Construction 
made  a  recent  trip  through  the  West,  with  a  view  of 
making  possible  the  |)ublication  of  more  of  the  work  of 
Western  architects,  than  had  been  the  case  heretofore. 
So  much  was  he  impressed  with  the  truly  marvellous 
growth  of  every  section  of  the  West,  the  highly  permanent 
character  of  the  buildings  in  the  many  cities,  the  excellent 
conduct  of  municipal  affairs  and  the  building  activity 
everywhere  evident,  that  it  was  decided  to  devote  the 
largest  and  most  profusely  illustrated  number  we  have  yet 
attempted,  solely  to  the  work  of  architects  of  Western 
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buildings.  It  is  hoped,  therefore,  that  this,  our  Western 
Number,  will  serve  three  purposes:  first,  to  give  our  read- 
ers generally  a  fair  conception  of  the  character  of  build- 
ings that  are  being  erected  in  the  great  West ;  secondly, 
to  impress  Canadian  manufacturers  and  dealers  in  build- 
ing materials  and  equipment,  as  well  as  contractors,  with 
the  necessity  of  cultivating  this  field;  and  thirdly,  to 
serve  as  a  connecting  link  between  Western  architects  and 
builders  and  Eastern  manufacturers  and  contractors. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  pages  of  this  number  of 
Construction,  the  West  is  building  of  a  very  superior 
type  of  construction,  and  the  many  millions  involved  each 
year  in  the  purchase  of  materials  and  equipment,  renders 
this  one  of  the  most  desirable  markets  in  Canada.  Ameri- 
can manufacturers  have  realized  the  importance  of  th'.- 
market,  and  are  striving  in  a  manner  to  gain  a  foothold 
that  should  cause  Canadian  manufacturers  to  seriously 
consider  the  importance  of  establishing  themselves  in  this 
new  field. 

It  is  true  that  freight  rates  are  to  be  considered,  but 
this  is  a  problem  for  the  East  to  solve  and  not  the  West. 
It  is  also  true  that  the  building  season  is  comparatively 
short,  and  that  building  operations  must  be  carried  out 
much  more  rapidly  there  than  in  the  East,  but  this  simply 
means  that  the  Eastern  manufacturer  must  prepare  him- 
self to  meet  such  a  condition  and  render  it  as  convenient 
as  possible  for  the  Western  architect  and  contractor  to 
obtain  his  products. 

The  next  few  years  will  see  a  building  boom  in  the 
West  of  proportions  hertofore  never  dreamed  of.  Mil- 
lions of  dollars  worth  of  building  materials  will  be  used, 
and  it  rests  with  the  Canadian  manufacturer  and  con- 
tractor to  determine  how  much  of  this  money  will  remain 
in  Canada,  and  how  much  will  go  to  the  United  States. 

Construction  will,  in  the  course  of  the  next  twelve 
months,  devote  a  very  large  amount  of  space  to  Western 
structures,  with  a  view  of  giving  proper  recognition  to 
the  work  of  architects  west  of  the  Great  Lakes. 


More  About  Toronto  Schools 

MUCH  DISCUSSION  has  been  created  over  the 
charges  contained  in  the  open  letter  to  Mr.  C.  H. 
Bishop,  School  Building  Inspector  of  Toronto, 
published  in  November  Construction.  The  Board  of 
Control  requested  the  Fire  Chief  to  report  upon  the  neces- 
sity of  fire  escapes  on  Toronto  school  buildings.  The 
Board  of  P'ducation  saw  fit  to  appoint  a  committee,  con- 
sisting of  Inspector  Bishop,  Mr.  Rawlinson,  chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Education,  and  Trustee  Houston,  chairman 
of  the  Property  "Committee,  to  report  upon  the  present 
condition  of  Toronto's  schools,  with  a  view  of  making 
known  to  the  Toronto  public  the  improvements  that  have 
been  made  in  the  Queen  City's  schools,  since  the  Colling- 
wood  disaster,  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  danger  of 
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loss  of  life  in  case  of  fire,  and  to  thus  quiet  the  disturbed 
nerves  of  Toronto  parents. 

It  was  most  reluctantly  that  the  Board  of  Education 
saw  fit  to  give  recognition  to  the  charges  contained  in 
the  letter  in  question,  and  it  was  only  after  a  swarm  of 
protests  from  both  the  press  and  public  that  it  was  finally 
decided  that  it  was  both  expedient  and  necessary  to  make 
a  pre-election  attempt  at  a  defence  of  their  position,  in  the 
form  of  a  report  on  the  existing  condition  of  the  schools 
for  which  they  are  responsible. 

The  report  (published  herewith)  is  nothing  more  or 
less  than  an  attempt  to  ease  the  minds  of  the  public,  and 
does  in  no  manner  or  form  indicate  that  it  was  the  desire 
of  the  members  of  the  committee  to  in  any  way  render  a 
reply  to  the  explicit  charges  that  were  contained  in  the 
letter  to  Mr.  Bishop.  Every  specific  point  referred  to  has 
been  carefully  avoided,  and  it  says  nothing  that  has  not 
been  said  many  times  before. 

The  following  is -the  report  in  full,  as  presented  to  the 
Board  of  Education : 

Your  Committee,  on  account  of  the  anxiety  of  parents 
and  others  which  naturally  exists  at  all  times  in  regard 
to  the  safety  of  school  pupils  and  teachers  from  fire,  and 
that  this  anxiety  has  prohahlv  been  somewhat  increased 
by  references  to  this  question  which  have  recently  ap- 
peared in  some  of  the  Toronto  papers,  submits  the  fol- 
lowing information : 

(a)  With  one  exception,  our  school  buildings  arc  all 
so  situated  that  there  is  no  chance  of  fire  reach- 
ing them  from  adjoining  property  quickly 
enough  to  cause  danger  to  occupants. 

(b)  For  several  years  past  there  has  been  an  increa^ 
iiip  amount  of  work  done  in  both  old  and  nexv 
bui'dings  to  make  stairs,  halls,  and  doors  ade- 
quate for  greater  freedom  of  exit. 

(c)  The  question  of  school  build'nqs  bcinio  carried 
more  than  two  stories  high  has  been  fu'ly  con- 
sidered by  the  Board,  which  decided  aqamst 
adopting  such  a  restriction. 

(d)  After  the  great  disaster  last  year  at  Col'inwood, 
Ohio,  the  question  of  further  protection  for  Tor- 
onto schools  Was  promptly  taken  up.  and  since 
that  time  the  basements  of  all  new  buildings  and 
in  nearly  all  of  the  old  buildings  have  been  fire- 
proofed  as  follows: 

(1)  By  building  brick  zvalls  in  place  of  all  wood- 
en partitions,  covering  the  basement  ceiling 
zvith  iron,  bui'ding  iron  stairs,  and  providing 

iron  storage  cupboards  for  oils  or  cans.  etc. 

(2)  In  the  last  thirteen  enla>-gcmcnls  or  new 
buildings  the  ground  floors  have  been  laid 
ivith  cement,  or  fireproof,  as  required  by  the 
city  building  by-law  for  boiler  rooms. 

(3)  In  addition  to  the  ivork  in  basements  all  out- 
side doors  have  been  fitted  with  check  sprinqs 
so  that  they  may  be  left  entirely  unlatched 
and  unbolted  during  school  hours. 

(e)  It  is  expected  that  by  the  end  of  the  next  mid- 
summer vacation  similar  work  will  be  carried  out 
in  the  buildings  in  districts  annexed  since  this 
special  tvork  was  begun. 

(f)  Previous  to  this  Tvork  the  Board  hid  adopted 
the  principle  of  reconstructinq  basements  and 
heating  plant.';  in  the  larger  buildings,  this  work 
having  been  already  carried  out  in  four  of  the 
larger  schools  at  a  cost  of  $1,000  to  $1,500  each. 

(g)  We  believe  that  the  greatest  element  of  danger 
in  every  case  of  fire  alarm  in  school  buildings 
lies  in  the  possibility  of  a  panic,  and  also  believe 
the  best  preventive  is  ivcll-directcd  and  frequent 
practice  of  fire  drill,  using  the  regular  exits. 

(h)  The  question  of  cost  should  not  be  considered 
as  the  one  of  greatest  importance,  nor  should 
buildings  be  on  that  account  made  of  the  cheap- 


est possible  construction;  but  in  view  of  the  fact, 
that  by  reason  of  the  advanced  prices,  the  great- 
er testrictions  imposed  by  our  recent  city  by- 
laws, and  improvements  introduced  by  the  Board 
of  Education,  the  cost  of  our  school  btiUdings 
has  doubled  in  the  last  twelve  or  fifteen  years, 
it  is  our  opinion  that  wc  can  do  all  that  is  ne- 
cessary to  provide  safe  conditions  without  a 
still  further  and  very  considerab'c  advance  in 
their  cost  through  going  to  the  extreme  of  'd  hat 
is  knozvn  as  thoroughly  fireproof  construction. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  above  is  purely  a  recital  of 
what  has  been  done  by  the  Board  since  the  Collingwood 
disaster,  in  the  matter  of  attempting  to  remedy  the  gross 
mistakes  made  in  the  plan  and  construction  of  Toronto's 
older  schools.  The  letter  in  question  gave  the  Board 
credit  for  everything  they  have  claimed  to  have  done  in 
the  report  a:bove  reproduced. 

It  does  not  tell  what  has  been  done  to  make  the 
Ogden,  the  King  Edward,  the  Alexandra  or  the  Kent 
schools  safe.  It  does  not  state  what  has  been  done  in 
these  schools  with  regard  to  fireproofing  basements  or 
putting  in  fireproof  corridors  or  fireproof  stairways. 
These,  the  four  largest  schools  in  Toronto,  stand  as  thrc,? 
great  non-fireproof  structures  that  house  daily  from  one 
thousand  to  fourteen  hundred  children,  with  open  wooden 
stairways  aiid  without  the  least  provision  having  been 
made  for  the  safe  exit  of  the  children  in  case  the  fire 
drill  fails  oi-  the  stairways  or  halls  become  impassable 
either  from  fire  or  smoke. 

There  is  not  one  thing  in  the  report  that  renders  one 
statement  contained  in  the  letter  to  Mr.  Bishop  one  whit 
less  true.  It  is  true  that  the  Board  of  Education  has  spent 
to  the  best  advantage  every  cent  they  have  been  given  by 
the  City  Council,  but  they  have  not  gone  far  enough. 
Thev  are  to  be  censured  because  they  have  not  had  suffi- 
cient backbone  to  demand  an  adequate  sum  of  money  with 
which  to  properly  remodel,  equip  and  construct  the  build- 
ings in  their  charge,  and  as  long  as  they  are  weak  enough 
to  undertake  to  follow  the  lines  of  least  resistance,  by 
assuring  the  people  that  they  have  provided  Toronto  with 
schools  that  are  u])  to  the  standard,  they  will  remain  the 
barrier  between  the  people,  its  legislators  and  reasonably 
adequate  school  structures,  from  which  pos'tion  they  must 
recede  or  be  removed. 

I  repeat  dur  contentions  that  Toronto's  schools  are  not 
to  be  considered  safe,  as  three-story  non-fireproof  struc- 
tures without  emergency  means  of  exit:  that  it  is  ill- 
advised  and  contrary  to  the  best  judgment  of  students  of 
school  architecture  to  erect  schools  more  than  two  stories 
in  height  that  are  not  of  fireproof  construction ;  that  the 
fire  drill  as  practised  in  Toronto,  is  an  admirab'e  protec- 
tion, but  altogether  insufficient  in  itself  in  three-story  non- 
fireproof  structures;  that  the  standards  used  in  design 
plan  and  construction  of  Toronto  schools,  have  been  faulty 
and  antiquated  for  the  past  twenty  years,  and  that  what 
is  needed  is  not  a  patching  up  of  the  standards  now  used 
in  Toronto,  but  the  adoption  of  entirely  new  standards 
and  a  new  System  to  govern  the  construction  and  equip- 
ment of  schools  designed  to  meet  modern  conditions  and 
requirements. 

In  support  of  these  contentions,  letters  have  been 
reproduced  in  these  columns  from  authorities  in  cities  of 
about  equal  size  of  Toronto,  in  both  Canada  and  the 
United  States,  all  of  which  declare  that  our  every  con- 
tention is  borne  out  by  the  better  judgment  of  the  best 
critics  upon  such  matters.  We  have,  however,  made  our 
position  clear  to  our  readers  on  the  matter,  and  from  the 
report  of  the  committee  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation to  investigate  the  affair,  it  is  plain  that  it  is  not 
their  intention  at  the  present  time  to  change  their  policy 
unless  some  further  development  takes  place  in  the  near 
future  to  force  their  hand. 

The   following  letter  from  the  Building  Inspector  of 
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Cleveland,  conmienting  upon  our  letter  to  Mr.  Bishop,  is 
interesting  in  that  there  is  no  man  on. the  continent  who 
should  be  better  qualified  to  know  the  lessons  to  be  learn- 
ed from  the  Collingwood  disaster  than  he,  for  he  was 
one  of  the  several  experts  appointed  to  investigate  the 
catastrophe.  His  views  upon  our  contentions  are  clearly 
set  fortli  in  the  following: 

Dear  Sir, — 

I  have  read  with  much  interest  your  article  on  To- 
ronto schools  in  your  niagaine  of  November. 

The  points  you  have  brought  out  in  your  article  are 
very  important,  and  have  all  been  verified,  beyond  a 
doubt,  in  the  Collinwood  fire.  I  am  frank  to  say  that 
])revious  to  the  Collinwood  fire  I  considered  this  type  of 
building  jjerfectly  safe  for  two  stories  in  height  without 
fire  escapes,  and  up  to  that  time  I  never  believed  it  was 
possible  but  that  all  scholars  upon  the  first  and  second 
floors  could  pass  from  a  building  through  the  hallways 
and  general  exits  with  perfect  safety  before  fire  gained 
sufficient  headway  to  prevent  their  escape.  I  feel  that  the 
only  .safe  exits  for  buildings  of  this  type  of  construc- 
tion are  exterior  stairways  which  take  the  scholars  im- 
mediately away  from  fire  and  smoke  and  not  into  it  or 
through  it. 

.Anyone  who  is  at  all  familiar  with  the  details  of  the 
Collinwood  disaster  would  not  hesitate  to  say  that  all 
non-fireproof  school  buildings  should  be  provided  with 
exits  which  would  allow  scholars  to  pass  from  the  build- 
ing with  perfect  safety  regardless  of  the  cost  of  the 
same. 

Were  I  a  resident  of  Toronto,  I  would  join  you  in 
your  effort  to  make  all  non-fireproof  school  buildings  as 
safe  as  they   could  possibly  be   made. 

Trusting  you  will  keep  on  with  this  work  until  your 
purpose  has  been  accomplished.       I  am,  yours  truly, 

Wm.   S.  Lougee, 
Inspector  of  Buildings. 

Cleveland,  November  29th,  1909. 

Mr.  Mitchell,  Conmiissioner  of  School  Buildings  of  Win- 
nipeg, has  also  some  interesting  comments  to  make  rela- 
tive to  the  position  of  Toronto  authorities  with  regard  to 
fire  escapes  on  schools.  Mr.  Mitchell,  together  with  the 
Superintendent  of  Schools  of  Winnipeg,  visited  fifteen 
cities  in  Canada  and  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of 
learning  the  most  generally  accepted  standards  in  school 
construction  and  equipment.  Upon  his  return,  all  three- 
story  schools  in  Winnipeg  were  provided  witfi  fire  escapes, 
and  all  new  schools  erected  since  have  been  limited  to  two 
stories  in  height.  Toronto  authorities  have  declared 
against  fireproof  schools,  against  limiting  schools  to  two 
stories  in  height,  and  against  fire  escapes:  quite  a  con- 
trast.    Mr.  Mitchell's  letter  is  as  follows: 

Dear  Sir, — 

Ihe  November  copy  of  "  Construction '"  came  duly 
to  hand,  and  the  editorial  "  Are  Toronto's  Schools  Safe?" 
read  with  care.  While  the  question  appears  to  be  a 
very  pertinent  one,  the  first  thought  was,  why  should  the 
Inspector  of  School  Buildings  be  addressed? 

I  have  no  desire  to  interfere  in  any  way  in  a  matter 
which  primarily  affects  Toronto,  but  occupying  a  some- 
what similar  position  as  that  of  Mr.  C.  H.  Bishop,  it 
may  be  that  I  look  at  the  situation  from  a  different  view- 
point than  that  from  which  you  see  it. 

It  is  conceivable  that  Mr.  Bishop,  being  an  official  of 
the  Toronto  School  Board,  is  loyal  to  that  body,  and  is 
endeavouring  to  show  that  all  buildings  planned  by  him 
are  in  accordance  with  the  ideas  which  are  held  by  the 
Board,  or  with  the  amount  of  money  which  the  people 
of  Toronto  desire  to  spend  upon  the  school  buildings 
which  they  are  having  erected,  or  for  lepairs  and     im- 


provements on  those  already  occupied,  in  which  case  he 
is  not  the  one  to  be  blamed. 

Every  word  in  the  able  editorial  would  seem  to  vit- 
ally concern  the  parents  of  Toronto,  and  upon  the  people 
should  the  responsibility  rest  of  knowing  that  whatever 
is  required  has  been  done  to  provide  safe  exits  for  the 
children  under  all  or  any  conditions  which  may  at  any 
time  exist. 

It  seems  a  truism  to  say  that  the  people  rule,  and 
and  whatever  the  citizens  of  Toronto  want  in  respect  to 
the  schools,  if  they  are  in  earnest,  they  can  have,  and 
not  even  the  School  Board,  much  less  an  official,  can 
prevent  their  desire  from  coming  into  force.  The  power 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  people  at  each  electioti  to  place 
men  in  positions  who  will  be  anxious  to  carry  out  their 
will  as  expressed,  and  after  the  clear  and  convincing 
manner  in  which  you  have  stated  the  situation,  the  pub- 
lic should  be  prepared  to  accept  the  full  responsibility 
for  whatever  may  occur  in  the  future,  even  if  it  should 
be  to  the  loss  of  bright  young  lives,  the  joy  and  pride 
of  the  home  from  which  they  came. 

The  one  point  in  your  strong  and  positive  editorial 
which  alone  concerns  Winnipeg  or  myself  is  the  state- 
ment said  to  have  been  made  by  Mr.  J.  L.  Hughes,  the 
superintendent,  to  one  of  the  Toronto  evening  papers  re- 
ferring to  the  fire  escapes  erected  on  the  schools  of  this 
city  to  the  effect  that  the  children  would  be  crushed  to 
death  in  them.  If  that  statement  were  made  by  Mr. 
Hughes,  it  seems  incredible  that  a  gentleman  of  his 
ability  and  wide  experience  should  venture  to  express 
himself  upon  a  subject  of  which  he  is  so  evidently  in 
ignorance,  and  to  place  his  opinion  in  opposition  to  that 
of  men  such  as  the  Chief  of  the  Winnipeg  Fire  Brigade, 
City  Building  Inspector,  and  Provincial  Fire  Commis- 
sioner, who  admittedly  are  well  qualified  to  judge  of  the 
merits  of  the  spiral  escape  in  use  in  Winnipeg,  down 
which  already  thousands  of  children  have  come  with- 
out injury.  From  my  experience,  I  am  prepared  to 
state  that  under  no  circumstance  which  may  arise,  would 
there  ever  be  a  possibility  of  any  children  being  crushed 
or  even  seriously  injured,  no  matter  how  they  came  down. 
Once  they  are  in  the  escape,  they  are  bound  to  keep  com- 
ing at  a  regulated  speed  until  they  come  out  at  the  bottom, 
and  then  they  are  in  safety.  Let  this  defence  of  the 
escapes  on  the  Winnipeg  Schools  be  my  excuse  for  writ- 
ing in  connection  with  your  editorial  on  the  Toronto 
Schools.       Yours  very  truly, 

J.  B.  Mitchell. 
Commissioner  of  School  Buildings. 

Winnipeg,  30th  November,  1909. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  the  question  of  school 
design  and  construction,  not  only  in  Toronto,  nor  only  in 
Ontario,  but  in  the  whole  of  this  new  country  of  ours, 
the  Toronto  Chapter  of  the  Ontario  Association  of  Archi- 
tects in  their  usual  public  spirited  attitude  upon  such 
questions,  has  appointed  a  committee  for  the  purpose  of 
inspecting  Toronto's  schools  and  investigating  the  re- 
quirements in  other  cities,  the  charges  made  in  Construc- 
tion, and  the  contentions  of  the  Toronto  school  authori- 
ties. They  will  make  a  report  in  the  near  future,  which 
promises  to  be  thorough,  unbiased  and  exhaustive.  It  is 
our  intention,  therefore,  to  let  the  matter  rest  until  such 
time  as  the  architects'  report  is  made  public. 


THE  ONTARIO  ASSOCIATION  OF  ARCHITECTS 
will  hold  their  annual  meeting  in  Toronto  on  Jan.  11 
and  12,  at  the  rooms  of  the  Toronto  Chapter  of  that 
association.  Two  of  the  most  important  subjects  under 
discussion  will  be  affiliation  with  the  R.  A.  I.  C.  and  Ar- 
chitectural Education. 
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THE  GATEWAY  TO  THE  GRANARY  OF  THE  BRITISH 

EMPIRE. — A  Brief  Review  of  Winnipeg's  Progress  Together  witK  a 
Few  Notes  on  the  Architecture  of  Its  More  Recent  Buildings. — 
Influence  of  Western  Optimism  on  Buildmg  Design. 


"The  visions  that  your  old  men  saiv  fifteen  years 
ago,  I  sazv  translated  to-day  into  stone  and  brick 
and  concrete." — Rudyard  Kipling  at  Winnipeg, 
October  4th,  1907. 

THESE  WERE  THE  WORDS  of  the  Empire's 
greatest  litterateur  when  he  gazed  with  wonder 
and  admiration  upon  the  truthful  evidences  of  the 
intrinsic  growth  of  the  gateway  to  the  granary  of  the 
British  Empire.  Much  has  been  written  about  the  great 
metropolis  of  Canada's  West,  but  never  was  its  marvelous 
development  so  aptly,  so  honestly,  and  yet  so  briefly 
described  as  in  these  words  of  Kipling. 

We  read  with  amazement  and  wonder,  the  statistics  of 
the  growth  in  commerce,  in  population,  in  railway  build- 
ing, in  social  and  educational  progress,  but  there  is  no 
element  in  the  development  of  this,  Canada's  newest  and 
most  progressive  city,  that  bespeaks  so  truthfully  and  so 
plainly  the  stability  of  its  institutions,  the  character  of 
its  people,  and  the  solidity  of  its  growth  as  that  of  the 
architecture  and  construction  of  its  buildings.  There  is 
no  city  on  the  American  continent  that,  during  the  past 
three  decades,  has  experienced  such  a  substantial,  healthy 
growth,  as  has  Winnipeg,  and  there  is  not  a  city  in  Canada 
that  is  erecting  a  better  class  of  buildings  from  the 
standpoints  of  both  design  and  construction,  than  is 
Winnipeg. 

This  is  not  only  an  evidence  of  the  earnestness  and 
good  taste  of  its  people,  and  an  indisputable  indication  of 
the  confidence  of  the  east  in  the  future  of  the  city,  but 
it  demonstrates  the  excellent  character  of  men  the  West 
has  attracted   from  other  portions  of  the  world. 

Culture,  good  taste  and  refinement  are  everywhere 
evident  in  buildings  of  all  classes,  from  the  small  dwelling 
to  the  costly  mansion,  from  the  store  building  to  the 
skyscraper,  and  from  the  public  school  to  the  larger  public 
and  semi-public  structures.  While  eastern  architects  have 
contributed  to  some  extent,  to  the  architecture  of  Winni- 
peg, most  of  its  buildings  have  been  designed  by  its  own 
resident  architects,  whose  work  compares  most  favorably 
with  that  of  designers  to  be  found  anywhere.  The  con- 
struction of  these  buildings  bears  unmistakable  evidence 
of  the  ability  of  Western  contractors,  and  the  skill  of 
Western  mechanics.  When  it  is  realized  that  mostly  all 
of  the  higher  class  of  building  materials  and  equipment 
have  to  be  brought  from  the  East,  and  when  the  high 
cost  of  labor  and  the  short  building  season  is  considered, 
it  is  plain  that  Western  architects  and  builders  are  de- 
serving of  exceptional  credit  for  the  excellent  class  of 
structures  they  have  been  responsible  for  the  erection  of. 

An  impressive  feature  of  Winnipeg's  buildings,  which 
is  peculiar  to  that  city,  is  the  fact  that  they  are  decidedly 
modern  in  every  particular,  and  the  optimism  which  seems 
to  pervade  everything  in  the  West,  shows  a  very  marked 
influence  in  the  design  of  its  buildings.  Everything  is 
new,  bright,  and  seems  to  be  in  keeping  with  the  free, 
clear,  fresh,  invigorating  atmosphere  of  the  open  prairie, 
and  the  beautifully  bright  Western  sun,  that  are  so  con- 
ducive to  the  optimistic,  progressive  "go-ahead''  spirit  of 
its  citizens. 

From  a  bare  trading  post  in  1870,  Winnipeg  has  grown 
to  a  city  with  an  area  of  13,990  acres,  and  a  population 
of  128,000,  and  stands  to-day  a  living  evidence  of  the 
richness  of  the  great  prairie  country  of  Canada's  Golden 
West,  a  magnificent  monument  to  the  spirit  of  progress 
that  seized  upon  its  citizens  and  the  wealth  and  success 
that  has  awarded  their  efforts  and  brought  into  realization 
their  dreams. 

Its  wide,  well   kept  business   streets,   with   the   many 
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large  stores,  stately  office  buildings,  monumental  bank 
buildings,  and  dignified  public  structures,  give  evidence 
of  the  prosperity  of  its  business  institutions.  The  large, 
substantial  warehouses,  and  manufacturing  buildings  in 
its  wholesale  district,  demonstrate  the  importance  of 
Winnipeg  as  a  distributing  centre. 

The  exceptionally  well  equipped,  well  constructed  col- 
leges, public  schools,  libraries,  hospitals  and  public  institu- 
tions, show  the  degree  to  which  the  citizens  have  under- 
taken to  assume  their  responsibilities  as  builders  of  a 
great  city. 

The  beautiful  residential  districts,  with  miles  of  boule- 
varded  and  smoothly  paved  streets  and  tastefully  designed 
homes  gives  evidence  of  the  prosperity  and  culture  of 
its  people. 

Some  idea  of  the  growth  and  importance  of  this  highly 
prosperous  city  may  be  gained  from  the  fact  that  during 
the  past  six  years  more  than  $50,000,000  has  been  spent  in 
the  erection  of  new  buildings,  and  the  expenditure  in 
this  direction  for  1909  will  exceed  twelve  million  dollars, 
a  record  unparalleled  by  any  city  of  its  size  on  the  North 
American  continent. 

The  population  has  increased  from  48,411  in  1902  to 
128,000  in  1908.  The  total  assessment  of  city  property 
has  increased  from  $28,615,810  in  1902  to  $116,101,390  in 
1908.  It  has  eighteen  chartered  banks  operating  forty-one 
branches  in  the  city,  and  Winnipeg  bank  clearings  have 
increased  from  $188,370,003  in  1902  to  $614,111,801  in 
1908. 

Vast  sums  have  been  expended  during  the  past  five 
years  in  municipal  improvements,  with  a  view  to  render- 
ing it  the  most  livable  city  in  the  country.  It  owns  its 
own  parks,  its  asphalt  plant,  stone  quarries,  waterworks 
and  street  lighting  systems.  It  has  under  construction  its 
own  electric  power  plant,  to  have  60,000  h.p.  capacity,  and 
to  cost  $3,500,000.  It  has  185  miles  of  water  mains,  166 
miles  of  sewers,  377  miles  of  sidewalks,  300  miles  of 
paved  and  graded  streets.  The  city  has  9  fire  hall  stations, 
with  36  fire  fighting  outfits,  and  300  lb.  high  pressure 
water  system. 

As  a  railway  centre,  Winnipeg  is  one  of  the  largest, 
if  not  the  largest,  in  Canada.  It  is  the  eastern  terminus 
of  the  western  lines  of  the  three  great  Transcontinental 
Roads.  It  has  the  largest  individual  railway  yard  in  the 
world,  and  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  shops  just  being 
completed  will  be  the  largest  in  Canada,  and  with  the 
completion  of  the  Fort  Garry  station,  it  will  have  the 
largest  joint  terminal  railway  station  in  Canada.  Thirty- 
six  hundred  railway  employees  reside  in  Winnipeg.  Win- 
nipeg's electric  street  railway  has  104  miles  of  tracks, 
operates  140  cars,  and  during  1908  carried  twenty-two 
million  passengers  with  gross  receipts  of  $2,206,094,  as 
against  three  million  passengers,  with  gross  receipts  of 
$28,132  during  1900. 

The  importance  of  Winnipeg  as  a  distributing  centre 
for  Western  Canada  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  whole- 
sale turnover  exceeds  $90,000  annually.  Nineteen  hun- 
dred commercial  travellers  have  their  residence  there. 
Winnipeg  is  also  rapidly  developing  her  manufacturing 
industries,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  thirty-three  new 
industries  were  added  during  the  past  three  years,  and 
in  1905  the  output  of  manufactured  products  amounted  to 
$18,983,248,  as  compared  with  $8,606,248  in  1900.  The 
indications  are  that  the  next  decade  will  bring  a  very 
large  number  of  manufacturing  industries  to  Winnipeg, 
that  will  be  promoted  to  supply  the  rapidly  increasing 
demands  of  the  great  West.  Despite  the  marvelous  com- 
mercial development  of  their  city,  the  citizens  have  not 
been  too  busy  to  remember  their  religious  obligations  and 
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Photographic   glimpses   of   Winnipeg,    a   city    which    has    In    forty   years   grown   from    a  trading   post  of   the   Hudson    Bay   Company,   to   a   miinicipalit 
position   of   Irnportance   In   the  commercial    life  of   the    Dominion,   somewhat   analagoiis  to  that   held   by  the  city  of   Chicago   in   the   United   States.'' 
character  of  Its  many  modern   buildings.     2— Fort  Garry,   as  the  city  was   known  forty  years  ago,   and  which   has   long   since  disappeared   In   the  vi!^ 
it  will   bear.     3— Business  buildings  In  the   down-town  section,  showing   the  Union   Bank  office  building  In  the  backgrourd.     4— View  along   Main  •<"• 
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10(00  souls   and   an    annual   turn-over    in   trade   amounting   to   over   $100,000,300.      Both    in    geographical    location    and    in    business   activity,    it    occupies    a 

w<  worthy   of   its  title,   the   "metropolis  of   Western    Canada."      1 — Panoramic  view  of  the   business  district,   giving   an   excellent   idea   of   the   metropolitar. 

I'k"*"   P'"og''ess;   the   ground   on   which   the   old   Fort   stood   now   forms  the  site   of   the   new   Union   Station    at   present   under   construction,   whose    name 

«':h,  owing   to  Its  group  of  financial   houses,   has  come  to  be   known   as  the  "Wall  Street"  of  the  Canadian  West.     5 — A  section  of  the  wholesale  district. 
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THE  ALEXANDRA,  WINNIPEG'S  NEW  MODERNLY  APPOINTED  FIREPROOF  HOTEL.  1— Rotunda.  2— Main  dining  room. 
3— Grill  room.  4 — A  general  view  of  Royal  Alexandra  Hotel  (left),  and  C.P.R.  Station  (right),  showing  lay-out  of  grounds.  E. 
&    W.   S.   Maxwell,   Architects. 
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The   Grain    Exchange,    Winnipeg,   which    in    breadth   of   architectural     treatment     typifies     the     importance     of     the 
Western    metropolis   as  the   gateway   of   the   great    Western    wheat    belt.      Darling    &    Pearson,    Architects. 


The   Post  Office   Buildmg,   Portage  avenue,   Winnipeg.     An   architectural    acquisition    of   which    the   city   and    Federal 
Government    may  feel  Justly   proud.      Darling   &   Pearson,  Architects. 
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educational  refiiiirements,  which  will  be  seen  from  the 
fact  that  it  has  thirty-three  schools,  five  colleges,  and  one 
hundred  and  fifteen  churches.  It  has  a  public  library 
that  cost  $135,000.  Neither  have  they  overlooked  the 
necessity  of  recreation  and  amusement.  Winnipeg  has 
three  hundred  and  sixteen  acres  of  park  play  grounds, 
two  river  rowing  courses,  lake  resorts  north,  east  and 
south,  with  steamboat  and  railway  facilities,  as  well  as 
six  theatres,  an  amusement  park,  and  holds  annually 
Western  Canada's  Industrial  Exhibition. 

It  has  been  the  exigency  of  keeping  up  with  the  de- 
mands of  such  an  extraordinary  grovi'th  that  has  occa- 
sioned such  a  building  boom  in  Winnipeg,  and  the  archi- 
tects and  builders  upon  whom  the  responsibility  falls  to 
provide  these  structures  have  designed  and  built  well. 
While  wood  had  to  be  resorted  to  as  one  of  the  chief 
materials  in  building  construction  in  the  early  days,  it  is 
not  so  now.  Brick  yards  have  been  established  that 
manufacture  a  fairly  good  quality  of  common  brick,  which 
is  sold  for  a  price  that  is  comparatively  reasonable,  and 
brick  is  rapidly  replacing  wood  in  the  erection  of  even 
the  smaller  dwellings.  The  city  has  been  bles'sed  by  the 
existence  of  large  stone  (|uarries  in  its  immediate  vicinity, 
from  which  a  very  excellent  quality  of  .stone  is  procured, 
known  as  Tyndall  stone.  Gypsum  is  manufactured  in  the 
city,  and  steel  faljricators  have  erected  large  plants  there. 
Concrete  and  terra  cotta  are  being  used  to  a  very  marked 
extent,  in  all  classes  of  business  and  public  buildings. 
A  very  large  amount  of  material,  such  as  pressed  brick, 
terra  cotta,  cement,  etc.,  must  be  imported  or  brought 
from  the  East,  but  very  large  supply  yards  have  been 
established  where  stocks  of  almost  every  material  an 
architect  or  contractor  should  desire  may  be  obtained 
upon  short  notice.  It  is  thus  that  all  the  factors  and  the 
elements  that  make  possible  the  erection  of  well  designed, 
constructed  and  equipped  buildings,  have  worked  together 
with  the  western  architect  to  give  Winnipeg  a  class  of 
buildings  that  would  do  credit  to  cities  of  a  very  much 
larger  size  in  the  East. 

Winnipeg  has  simply  crossed  the  threshold  of  an  ex- 
pansion and  growth  that  during  the  next  decade  will 
outclass  that  of  any  other  city  in  the  new  world,  and  it 
rests  with  the  manufacturers  of  Eastern  Canada  to  aid 
that  growth  and  secure  this  great  Western  country  com- 
mercially to  Canada,  by  studying  their  requirejnents  and 
making  it  as  convenient  as  possible  for  the  West  to  buy 
their  products. 

It  is  impossible  to  convey  in  words  even  a  faint  idea 
of  the  substantial  nature  of  Winnipeg's  growth  to  those 
who  have  never  visited  the  city,  but  the  accompanying 
illustrations  of  its  streets  and  its  buildings  truthfully  re- 
flect the  beauty  and  stability  of  its  more  recent  structures. 

The  Grqin  Exchange  is  Winnipeg's  newest  and  best 
equipped  fireproof  office  building.  It  was  completed  al- 
most a  year  ago,  and,  in  design  and  construction,  is  mod- 
ern in  every  particular.  It  was  designed  by  Messrs.  Dar- 
ling &   Pearson. 

The  exterior  walls  are  constructed  of  yellow  pressed 
brick,  with  white  stone  trimmings  and  is  constructed  of 
steel  and  concrete  throughout;  has  reinforced  concrete 
floors  and  terra  cotta  partitions,  and  has  hardwood  fin- 
ish interior  throughout  the  entire  structure. 

It  is  fitted  with  four  hydraulic  elevators,  and  has  its 
own  lighting  plant,  which  consists  mainly  of  two  80  kilo, 
alternating  generators,  directly  connected  with  high  speed 
engines.  The  exhaust  steam  is  used  for  heating  pur- 
poses. Switches  controlling  the  building's  private  power, 
and  also  controlling  the  emergency  power  from  the  city's 
plant,  are  located  on  one  board,  and  the  turn  of  a  lever 
transfers  from  one  to  the  other. 

Steam  is  supplied  by  three  ISO  H.P.  boilers,  fitted 
with  automatic  stokers.  The  ventilating  system  consists 
of  an  immense  blower,  which  draws  the  air  from  above 
the  roof  of  the  building,  and  sucks  it  into  the  basement. 
Here  it  passes  through  a  coil  of  pipes,  where  it  is  heated. 
From  these  pipes,  it  is  shot  through  a  film  of  pure  water, 
which   humidifies  it   and   cleanses   it   of  all   dust   and   im- 


purities, after  which  it  passes  through  the  main  pipe  to 
the  top  of  the  building,  and  from  there  it  is  distributed, 
at  whatever  temperature  is  required  for  the  various  ofl"]- 
ces,  whose  occupants  regulate  it  by  thermostats.  Another 
blower  is  located  at  the  top  of  the  building,  which  sucks 
the  foul  air  from  the  offices  and  rooms,  into  innumerable 
ventilators  in  the  walls,  and  discharges  it  from  the  roof. 
This  structure  houses  the  offices  of  some  of  Winnipeg's 
most  important  institutions  and  as  the  Grain  Exchange 
it  is  duly  considered  one  of  the  city's  most  important 
business    buildings. 

One  of  Winnipeg's  most  imposing  structures  is  the 
new  Federal  building,  completed  a  little  more  than  a  year 
ago.  It  is  located  on  Portage  .Xvenue,  and  was  designed 
by  Messrs.  Darling  &  Pearson.  .Although  the  facade  is 
good  and  has  been  so  designed  as  to  suit  the  location,  it 
is  most  unfortunate  that  a  suflSciently  large  site  could  not 
have  been  provided  to  have  permitted  of  some  ground 
space  around  the  building,  that  would  not  only  have  given 
the  architects  a  better  opportunity  to  do  justice  to  an 
expenditure  of  $750,000  in  the  way  of  architectural  treat- 
ment, but  would  have  allowed  for  future  extensions. 

The  design  might  be  called  English  Renaissance.  The 
base  of  the  front  is  constructed  of  Tyndall  stone  up  to  a 
height  of  four  feet,  while  Ohio  sandstone  is  used  above 
the  basement  walls.  The  building  has  a  steel  frame  fire- 
proofed  with  concrete,  concrete  floors  reinforced  with 
expanded  metal,  brick  clothing  walls  and  terra  cotta  parti- 
tions. The  rotunda  is  wainscotted  with  Italian  marble, 
w'hile  Missisquoi  marble  is  used  for  the  base  of  the 
counterfittings.  The  interior  woodwork  and  furniture  is 
of  light  finished  quarter  cut  oak  and  the  color  scheme 
carried  out  in  the  rotunda  is  not  only  very  pleasing  but 
everything  is  light  in  color,  thus  utilizing  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage all  the  light  that  pours  in  through  the  large 
front  windows. 

The  heating  plant  of  this  structure  is  especially  worthy 
of  note.  It  is  a  combination  gravity  and  fan  system.  The 
general  gravity  system  for  the  entire  building  consists  of 
a  brick  flume  surrounding  the  smoke  stack.  This  heated 
flume  connects  with  all  floors,  and  creates  a  constant 
current  of  air  that  ventilates  the  structure  most  success- 
fully. The  Fan  System  has  been  installed  for  the  ventila- 
tion of  the  lavatories. 

The  interior  arrangement  is  said  to  be  admirable,  pro- 
viding excellent  accommodation  for  all  the  various  de- 
partments. 

The  Union  Bank  building  is  Winnipeg's  tallest  sky- 
scraper. It  is  twelve  stories  high,  and  was  designed 
about  three  years  ago  by  Messrs.  Darling  &  Pearson.  It 
is  of  frame  steel  construction,  fireproofed  with  terra  cotta. 
The  e.xterior  walls  are  of  yellow  pressed  brick,  trimmed 
with  ornamental  terra  cotta.  It  has  oak  interior  finish, 
and  has  three  elevators.  The  banking-room  is  decorated 
with  Verd  antique  marble,  has  Scagliola  columns,  and 
mosaic  floors.  It  was  constructed  by  an  American  con- 
tracting firm,  and  cost  $350,000. 

One  of  the  best  monumental  designs  in  bank  building 
construction  on  Main  st.,  is  the  Canadian  Bank  of  Com- 
merce building,  erected  about  two  years  ago.  It  was  de- 
signed by  Messrs.  Darling  &  Pearson.  Its  facade  is  Gre- 
cian classic  and  was  constructed  of  Bedford  stone.  This 
structure  is  fireproof  throughout,  and  is  one  of  the  finest 
bank  structures  in  Winnipeg. 

One  of  the  newest  and  most  notable  of  recent  bank 
buildings  constructed  in  Winnipeg,  is  the  Bank  of  Nova 
Scotia,  which  will  be  completed  in  the  course  of  a  few 
months,  at  the  cost  of  $250,000.  It  has  a  granite  base, 
and  the  front  walls  are  built  of  English  glazed  Terra 
cotta  of  a  very  light  bufif  or  heavy  cream  tone,  that 
presents  a  very  pleasing  effect.  The  structure  is  skeleton 
steel,  fireproofed  with  concrete ;  the  columns  are  pro- 
tected with  brick  and  concrete.  Terra  cotta  has  been 
used  for  the  partitions.  The  banking  rooni  has  been  decor- 
ated with  Missisquoi  marble  for  wainscott  and  Caen 
stone  has  been  used  above  the  wainscotting.     The  wood- 


New    premises   of   the    Imperial    Bank    of   Canada,    Winnipeg.      A    striking    reflex    of    Western    progress    in    building 
design  and  construction.     Darling  &  Pearson,  Architects. 


interior   of    Imperial    Bank,    Winnipeg,    showing    the    rich     marble  counters  and   wall   and   ceiling  schemes.      Darling 
&    Pearson,    Architects. 
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work  on  the  gruund  floor  is  mahogany,  while  the  upper 
floors  have  oak  interior  trim.  The  building  has  fire- 
proof windows  on  all  exposed  sides.  A  feature  of  this 
structure  worthy  of  note  is  the  fact  that  the  terra  cotta 
used  in  its  construction  was  brouHit  from  England, 
while  the  ornamental  iron  stairwa  :  v.e.e  constructed  in 
Glasgow. 

Another  bank  building,  designed  by  Messrs.  Darling 
K-  Pearson,  is  that  of  the  Imperial  Rank  of  Canada, 
which  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  $200,000.  It  i,s  of 
skeleton  steel  frame  construction,  fireproofed  with  con- 
crete. It  has  floors  of  reinforced  concrete,  and  its  par- 
titions are  of  terra  cotta.  The  upper  floors  have  oak 
trim,  and  the  hanking  rcom  is  finished  in  mahogany.  The 
ventilating  apparatus  is  of  the  low  pressure  gravity  sys- 
tem. The  exterior  design  of  this  structure  is  such  as  to 
particularly  adapt  it  to  the  corner  upon  which  it  is  lo- 
cated, and  it  stands  as  another  evidence  of  the  confidence 
of  Eastern  banking  interests  in  the  future  of  the  West. 

Another  of  the  recent  buildings  designed  by  .Archi- 
tects Darling  &  Pearson,  is  the  new  Nanton  block,  at  the 
corner  of  Main  st.  and  Portage  ave.,  which  was  erected 
at  a  cost  of  $150, 0)0.  It  has  a  concrete  foundation,  with 
Bedford  stone  front,  and  the  structural  work  is  of  steel 
with  reinforce!  concrete  floors.  The  p.utition  walls  are 
constructed  of  galvanized  iron  studs  and  expanded  metal 
lath,  upon  which  cement  plaster  has  been  applied.  It 
has  fireproof  windows  and  the  interior  woodwork  is  of 
oak  throughout.  The  Xanton  block  occupies  one  of  the 
most  important  and  busiest  sites  in  Winnipeg,  and,  from 
the  standpoint  of  interior  office  arrangement,  is  one  of 
the  best  in  the  city. 

The  rapid  growth  of  Winnipeg  from  a  conmiercial 
standpoint,  as  is  seen  in  the  many  substantial  business 
buildings  erected  within  the  past  few  years,  is  further 
evinceil  in  the  new  twelve-story  Mc.Arthur  Building  now 
under  construction  on  Portage  .Avenue,  close  to  the  corner 
of  Main  St.,  the  principal  thoroughfare  in  'the  business 
district.  This  building,  which  when  completed  will  be 
the  highest  structure  in  the  city,  is  of  the  modern  steel 
frame  type  with  tile  arched  floors,  fireproof  partitions, 
and  a  facade  of  white  glazed  terra  cotta.  It  will  provide 
store  accommodations  on  the  ground  floor,  with  offices 
above,  the  suites  being  so  arranged  as  to  insure  the  maxi- 
mum degree  of  light  to  all  interiors,  thus  making  ideal 
office  quarters.  The  central  portion  of  the  building  will 
rise  to  a  height  of  thirteen  stories,  to  provide  for  the 
overhead  apparatus  of  the  high  speed  elevators,  together 
with  ianitor's  apartments,  and  store  room  facilities.  At 
the  present  time,  the  structure  is  being  enclosed,  and  the 
contractors  are  making  excellent  jjrogress  in  the  execution 
of  their  work.  .Ml  the  steel  work  is  to  be  fully  protected 
at  every  part,  making  the  building  absolutely  fireproof, 
and  the  interior  throughout  will  be  modern  in  the  char- 
acter of  its  appointments,  the  .sanitary  appliances'  and 
general  fittings  being  of  the  most  approved  pattern  and 
type.  A  feature  of  the  building  will  be  its  splendid  power 
and  machinery  equipment,  as  not  only  will  it  be  provided 
with  its  own  plant  for  power,  lighting,  ventilation  and 
heating,  but  it  will  also  contain  its  own  w-ater  supply 
svstem  as  well.  The  designing  and  supervising  architect 
of  the  building  is  J.  H.  G.  Russell,  and  the  consulting 
engineer  of  mechanical  equipment,  Mr.  Chas.  T.  Pillsbur}  , 
the  work  of  erecting  the  building  being  executed  by  the 
Carter-Halls-Aldinger  Company,  contractors  and  en- 
gineers. 

Another  structure  which  forms  a  link  in  the  chain  of 
Winnipeg's  financial  houses  is  the  Trade  Bank  Building 
on  Main  Street,  a  short  distance  south  of  the  old  Post 
Ofiice.  It  is  a  three  story  building — originally  having 
stores  on  the  ground  floor — that  has  been  remodelled  for 
banking  and  office  purposes  and  made  interesting  both 
architecturally  and  in  interior  arrangement.  The  front 
is  built  of  Tyndall  stone,  which  is  quarried  a  few  miles 
south  of  the  city.  It  is  a  peculiarly  beautiful  stone  of 
whitish   grey   color    with    a   brown    veining,   similar   to   a 


maple  leaf,  which  works  about  like  Portland  or  Indiana 
stone,  .but  which,  owing  to  pockets  or  voids,  is  not  reliable 
to  work  with  a  rubbed  surface — better  results  being  ob- 
tained by  tooling,  crandling  or  cro.ss  tooth  chiseling.  The 
lower  story  of  the  facade  consists  of  five  arched  doors 
and  windows,  divided  off  by  Ionic  columns,  the  upper  por- 
tion of  the  building  being  .simple  and  direct  in  its  treat- 
ment, with  the  panels  above  the  third  story  windows 
having  effectively  carved  wreaths  standing  out  from  the 
stone  in  has  relief.  Access  to  the  banking  room  and  to 
the  hallway  leading  to  the  offices  above  is  obtained 
through  cast  iron  entrances  having  copper  doors  fitted 
with  bronze  kick  and  pu.sh  plates.  The  public  space  in 
the  banking  room  is  so  arranged  as  to  provide  the  maxi- 
mum counter  space.  The  floor  is  of  marble  mosaic,  while 
the  counters  are  of  Vermont  marble,  with  Verdantique 
trimmings  and  polished  bronze  grilles.  Ample  provision 
is  made  for  a  ladies  banking  rcom,  in  a  space  to  the  right 
of  entrance.  The  vault  equipment  is  of  the  most  ap- 
proved character:  and  tables  in  the  windows  of  the  main 
banking  room  affords  sufficient  bulk  head  to  adequately 
light  the  offices  with  basement.  The  structure  was  re- 
modelled according  to  designs  of  .Architect  F.  S.  Baker, 
of  Toronto,  and  the  Bank  contemplates  the  use  of  the 
building  as  their  principal  Winnipeg  branch,  until  some 
time  in  the  future  when  they  propose  to  erect  a  permanent 
banking  building  along  mod«l  lines. 

\\'hile  there  is  an  abundance  of  evidence  on  all  sides 
in  the  way  of  substantial  business  building  to  clearly  indi- 
cate Winnipeg's  great  commercial  growth,  and  its  in- 
creasing importance  as  a  distributing  point,  ,  there  is 
nothing,  perhaps,  which  serves  to  more  fully  impress  this 
fact  than  the  Fort  Garry  station,  which  is  being  erected 
on  Main  St.,  opposite  Broadway,  for  the  joint  use  of  the 
Canadian  Northern  and  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railways. 
This  splendid  building  covers  a  ground  area  of  approxi- 
mately 50,000  sq.  ft.,  the  frontage  on  Main  St.  being 
352  ft.  and  the  depth  1-K)  ft.  It  forms  a  part  of  a  com- 
prehensive scheme,  involving  an  extensive  system  of  track- 
age, train  sheds,  freight  houses,  etc.,  which  will  give  the 
city  one  of  the  largest  and  best  equipped  terminals  in  the 
world.  As  regards  construction,  the  station  will  be  of 
steel,  concrete,  and  stone  throughout,  and  already  the 
work  has  been  carried  to  the  point  where  the  structure  is 
practically  enclosed.  The  height'  of  the  larger  portion  of 
the  building  is  three  storey  and  basement,  with  an  elabor- 
ate central  portion  surmounted  by  a  dome  rising  100  ft. 
above  the  street  level.  The  main  entrance  will  be  through 
a  vestibule  leading  directly  to  the  ticket  lobby.  This 
lobby,  which  will  occupy  a  clear  circular  space  90  ft.  in 
diameter  entirely  unobstructed  by  columns,  seats  or  booth 
of  any  kind,  is  directly  beneath  the  dome  and  will  be 
exceptionally  well  lighted  on  all  four  sides  by  large  arched 
windows.  The  waiting  room  will  lie  north  of  the  ticket 
lobby,  while  adjoining  it  on  the  west  side  will  be  a  lunch 
room  and  a  restaurant,  both  having  separate  entrance  ofif 
Main  Street.  The  interior  of  the  waiting  room  and  the 
ticket  lobby  will  have  the  effect  of  stone  construction 
throughout,  the  wainscoting  being  of  marble  6  ft.  high 
and  the  floors  of  terrazzo.  .All  stairw-ays  will  be  of  iron 
with  marble  treads.  In  the  south  wing  of  the  building 
vvjll  be  located  the  baggage  and  express  rooms,  while  the 
entire  north  wing  of  the  basement  is  to  be  devoted  to 
innnigrants.  and  will  provide  a  large  waiting  room,  a 
laundry,  and  toilet  and  bath  facilities  for  both  sexes. 

The  second  and  third  floors  will  be  occupied  by  the 
offices  of  the  two  railways  and  by  the  National  Trans- 
continental Railway,  each  floor  providing  an  available 
office  space  of  25.000  sq.  ft.,  exclusive  of  corridors,  stair- 
ways, elevators  and  toilets.  Provision  has  been  made  in 
the  design  of  foundations  and  the  steel  structure  of  the 
building  for  the  future  addition  of  six  office  floors  so  that 
the  building  will  then  be  capable  of  providing  200,000 
sq.  ft.  of  office  room.  The  buildling  is  so  designed  that 
there  will  be  no  necessity  of  artificial  lighting  in  any  por- 
tion of  the  day.  The  heating  will  be  done  by  steam,  in- 
direct system,  with  mechanical  ventilation.     The  columns 


view   showing   the    steel    work   of    Fort   Garry   Station,    Winnipeg's    new    union    depot    which    Is    being    erected    con- 
Jointly   by   the   Canadian    Northern    and   Grand   Trunk   Railways.      Warren   &   Wetmore,   Architects   and    Engineers. 


Fort  Garry  Station,  showing  the  work  well  under  way.  When  completed,  Winnipeg  will  have  the  most  mod- 
ernly  equipped  terminal  on  the  American  Continent,  If  not  In  the  entire  world.  Warren  &  Wetmore,  Architects 
and    Engineers. 
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arc  supported  at  the  foundations  by  concrete  piles,  this 
being  necessary  on  account  of  the  heavy  cohimn  loads 
and  the  character  of  the  blue  clay  underlying  the  city. 

At  the  south-west  corner  of  Portage  Ave.  and  Har- 
grave  St.,  there  is  at  the  present  time  under  construction 
the  Enderton  Ruilding,  which  will  in  the  near  future  form 
a  handsome  addition  to  the  retail  section.  This  building, 
which  is  to  be  a  three  story  structure,  is  designed  along 
modern  lines,  with  a  large  portion  of  the  frontage  on 
both  streets  taken  up  by  huge  plate  glass  windows,  thus 
making  it  one  of  the  best  lighted  buildings  in  the  city. 
On  the  ground  floor  are  to  be  six  spacious  stores,  four 
facing  Portage  Ave.,  and  two  fronting  on  Hargrave  St., 
while  the  two  upper  floors  will  contain  twenty-six  modern 
offices.  Above  the  first  floor,  which  will  practically  be 
enclosed  on  the  street  sides  by  large  show  windows,  the 
walls  are  to  be  of  dull  glazed  terra  cotta  of  a  light  cream 
color,  the  large  plate  glass  windows  being  uniformly 
marked  off  by  Ionic  pilasters  and  horizontal  panelling 
between  the  second  and  third  stories.  The  entrance  to 
the   elevator   and    stairway    giving    access    to    the   upper 
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Main  branch  of  the  Traders  Bank  of  Canada,  Winnipeg,  built 
of  Tyndall  stone,  a  peculiarly  beautiful  whitish  grey,  brown 
veined,  stone  quarried  a  few  miles  south  of  the  city.  F.  S. 
Baker,   Architect. 


floors  will  be  in  the  centre  of  Portage  Ave.  front,  through 
a  spacious  vestibule  and  hall  lined  with  marble  and  paved 
with  a  mosaic  tile.  The  offices  will  be  grouped  around  a 
large  hallway  or  arcade  extending  from  the  second  floor 
to  the  gla.ss  covered  roof  and  running  nearly  the  entire 
length  of  the  building.  This  will  insure  every  room 
having  a  maximum  degree  of  light.  Partitions  separating 
the  offices  from  the  passages  surrounding  the  arcade  will 
be  of  plate  glass,  with  a  low  marble  base,  and  divided 
longitudinally  into  sections  by  columns  and  pilasters  rising 
to  an  enriched  plaster  cornice.  In  appointments  and  fur- 
nishings, the  building  will  be  modern  throughout.  The 
heating  will  be  by  steam,  and  special  attention  has  been 
given  to  the  ventilation  and  sanitary  requirements.  Be- 
sides the  space  in  the  upper  floor,  additional  accommoda- 
tion for  business  purposes  has  been  provided  in  the  base- 
ment, which  is  excavated  under  the  entire  sidewalk  area 
on  both  streets,  and  lighted  by  one  thousand  square  feet 
of  prismatic  glass.    The  architect  for  the  building  is  Mr. 


Wm.  Fingland,  and  the  work  is  being  carried  out  by  Mr. 
John  A.  Girvin,  who  has  the  general  contract. 

The  building  of  the  Winnipeg  Horse  Show  Associa- 
tion, erected  from  designs  by  Architects  Pratt  &  Ross, 
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Floor  plan  of  main   branch   of  the   Traders   Bank,   Winnipeg.      F. 
S.    Baker,    Architect. 

at  the  corner  of  Osborne  Place  andCoIony  St.,  is  another 
structure  which  speaks  volumes  for  the  progress  and 
enterprise  of  the  citizens  of  Winnipeg.  It  provides  an 
amphitheatre  133  by  320  ft.,  with  a  riding  academy  62 
ft.  wide  and  132  ft.  deep,  adjoining  it  on  the  east  side. 
Entrance  to  the  main  portion  of  the  building  is  through 
massive  carved  oak  double  doors,  which  open  into  a 
spacious  foyer.  Connecting  with  this  are,  waiting  rooms, 
for  both  sexes,  toilet  facilities,  coat-rooms  and  oflSces. 
The  amphitheatre  proper,  contains  an  arena  of  220  ft. 


Ground   floor   plan,    Enderton    Building,    Winnipeg. 
Fingland,    Architect. 


Wm. 


long  and  86  ft.  wide,  which  is  admirably  lighted  by  a 
glass  covered  space  occupying  the  entire  central  portion 
of  the  roof,  and  well  placed  windows  in  the  .side  walls. 
Surrounding  the  arena  is  a  series  of  seventy-eight  boxes, 
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Enderton    Building,  corner   Portage    avenue   and    Hargrave  street,   a   recent   addition   to    Winnipeg's   business    district,    which    contains 
modern    store    and    office    accommodations.      Wm.    Fingiand,    Architect. 


each  providing  accommodation  for  from  six  to  ten  per- 
sons. An  excellent  feature  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
boxes  is  that  they  are  elevated  in  such  a  manner  that  a 
perfect  view  of  every  part  of  the  arena  is  obtainable, 
even  though  the  promenade  in  front  is  crowded  with 
spectators.  On  the  second  floor  are  a  large  and  small 
reception  room  both  suitable  for  dinner  or  other  forms 
of  entertainment,  a  committee  room,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men's dressing  room,  lavatories  and  shower  bath,  and  a 
niodernly  equipped  kitchen.  The  third  floor  provides 
quarters  for  the  janitor,  and  contains  a  sitting  room, 
dining  room,  kitchen,  two  bed  room^  and  bathrooms. 
The  ring  of  the  riding  academy  is  130  feet  long  by  50 
feet  wide,  with  slightly  sloping  sides  to  prevent  a  horse 
from  crushing  a  rider's  leg.  A  promenade  gallery,  13 
feet  wide  extends  the  entire  length  of  the  building,  and 
a  door,  and  there  is  an  entrance  from  the  school  leading 


parLson  with  those  of  any  other  city  of  similar  size  on 
the  continent.  Considerable  work  of  this  character  has 
i)ten  done  by  the  architectural  firm  of  Hooper  &  Hooper, 
whose  senior  partner,  Mr.  Samuel  Hooper,  lately  de- 
ceased, was  for  several  years  back  Provincial  Archi- 
tect of  Manitoba,  and  Vice-President  of  the  Royal  Archi- 
tectural Institute  of  Canada,  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
Several  important  buildings  designed  by  this  firm  are 
grouped  on  one  of  the  page  illustrations.  While  the 
Tache  School  is  a  St.  Boniface  structure,  it,  nevertheless, 
is  representative  of  the  splendid  character  of  buildings 
which  are  oeing  erected  in  and  about  Winnipeg.  The 
other  subjects  in  the  group  include  Winnipeg's  Central 
Police  Station,  the  Carnegie  Library,  the  Empress  Hotel 
at  Winnipeg  Beach,  and  the  home  of  Hon.  Robt.  Rogers. 
.^11  of  these  buildings  are  attractive  in  design  and  sub- 
stantial in  construction,  and  they  .show  in  a  limited  way. 


Second   floor    plan,    Enderton    Building,    Winnipeg. 
Fingiand,   Architect. 


Wm. 


Third    floor    plan,    Enderton    Building, 
Fingiand,    Architect. 


Winnipeg.       Wm. 


into  the  main  arena.     The  building  is  heated  by  steam 
and  lighted  by  both  gas  and  electricity. 

In  the  way  of  public  and  semi-public  .structures,  the  . 
class  of  buildings  erected  in   Winnipeg  will  stand  com- 


the  versatility  and  ability  of  this  firm  as  designers  and 
some  of  the  many  important  structures  which  have  been 
executed  under   their  supervision. 

As  regards  church  work,  the  city  can  point  to  a  large 
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Amphitheatre     and     Riding     Academy     of     the     Winnipeg     Horse     Show     Association, 
enterprise.     Pratt  &  Ross,  Architects. 


Another       evidence     of    Western      progress    and 


number  of  splendid  ecclesiastical  edifices  to  show  that 
this  important  department  of  architecture  is  not  being 
overlooked.  One  of  the  more  recent  examples  in  this 
respect  is  the  Augustine  Presbyterian  church,  which  is 
located  on  River  avenue,  Fort  Rouge,  one  of  Winnipeg's 
finest  residential  districts.  It  is  a  large  church  of  gothic 
design,  to  which  a  $25,000  extension  for  Sunday  school 
and  social  work  has  just  been  added.  The  exterior  walls 
and  buttresses  are  built  of  Tyndall  blue  stone,  and  the 
main  tower  to  the  left  of  facade  rises  considerable  above 
the  balance  of  the  structure.  A  noteworthy  feature  is 
the  large  five-light  windows  at  the  front  and  in  the 
transepts,  which  show  a  pleasing  consideration  in  the 
design  of  their  tracery.  In  the  interior  the  walls  and 
ceiling  are  decorated  in  olive  greens  and  deqp  cream,  and 
the  woodwork,  which  is  Whitewood,  is  finjshed  in  imi- 
tation of  walnut,  to  harmonize  with  the  organ  case  and 
pews.  The  building,  including  the  new  addition,  was 
designed  and  erected  under  the  supervision  of  Architect 
J.  H.  G.  Russell. 

From    a    standpoint   of    domestic    design,     it  must     be 


said  that  the  progress  of  the  city  has  been  signalized  by  a 
marked  advance  in  this  respect.  One  cannot  be  other- 
wise than  impressed  with  the  many  fine  homes  and  apart- 
ment houses  which  have  come  with  the  great  period  of 
expansion  through  which  Winnipeg  is  passing.  Many  of 
these  structures  show  a  most  pleasing  consideration  both 
in  design  and  plan,  and  the  average  dwelling  and  apart- 
ment house  will  compare  most  favorably  with  similar 
structures  of  any  other  city  on  the  continent.  The  houses 
illustrated  on  these  pages  show  some  of  the  more  recent 
work  in  both  large  and  small  residences  and  apartment 


Plan   of   Amphitheatre   and    Riding   Academy   of   the   Winnipeg    Horse   Show    Association.         Pratt    &    Ross,    Archlted 
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EXAMPLES  OF  WORK   BY  ARCHITECTS   HOOPER   &   HOOPER,     IN   AND  ABOUT  WINNIPEG.     1— Tache   School    In   the  suburb  of 
St.  Boniface.     2— Central  Police  Station.     3— Empress   Hotel,  Win  nlpefl    Beach.     4 — Carnegie    Public    Library.      5— Residence   of    Hon. 
Robert    Rogers. 
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buildings,  and  they  serve,  in  a  limited  way,  to  give  some 
idea  of  the  work  which  Western  designers  are  doing 
along  domestic  lines. 

The    house   of    D.    K.    Dingwall,   on    Roslyn    Road,    is 
a    residence    of    simple   and    interesting    lines,    which,    in 


First  ficor  plan,   residence  of  D.   R.  Dingwail,   Roslyn  road, 
Winnipeg.      J.    D.    Atchison.    Architect. 

general  design,  exhibits  a  modern  English  feeling.  It 
is  the  work  of  Architect  J.  D.  Atchinson,  and  the  walls 
are  of  red  paving  brick  laid  up  in  mortar  of  the  same 
shade,  and  trimmed  with  first  quality  Tyndall  stone. 
The  first  floor,  in  addition  to  the  conventional  number  of 
rooms,  has  a  servant's  room  so  situated  between  the  en- 
trance and  kitchen  as  to  be  quite  removed  from  the 
main  rooms,  and  yet  permit  the  maid  to  either  readily 
attend  to  the  kitchen  or  front  portion  of  the  house.  The 
hallway,  and  all  main  rooms,  with  the  exception  of  the 
drawing  room,  are  finished  in  quarter  cut  oak.  In  both 
the  living  room  and  dining  room,  the  ceilings  are  beamed, 
while  in  the  latter,  the  walls  are  finished  with  a  high 
panelled  wainscotting.  plate  rail  and  wood  cornice.  Di- 
rectly opposite  the  bay  window  of  the  living  room,  is  a 
large  brick  fireplace,  and  a  pleasing  feature  is  a  spacious 
screened  porch  which  opens  off  this  room  at  the  front 
of  the  house.  This  porch,  and  also  the  terrace  and  loggia 
are  paved  with  red  English  quarries,  laid  in  wide  joints 
and  pointed  with  black  cement.  The  drawing  room  has  a 
tile  fireplace,  ornamental  plaster  ceiling  and  cornice,  and 
is  finished  in  white  enamel.  Fireplaces  have  also  been 
provided  in  two  of  the  chambers,  and  den  on  the  upper 
floor,  which,  besides  the  den,  contain.?  four  good-sized 
bedroom,s,  having  built-in  clothes  closets,  and  excellent 
bathroom  accommodations.  Walls  of  the  rooms  are  of 
tile  and  keen  cement,  and  the  floors  are  of  interlocking 
rubber  tile  laid  on  concrete  beds. 

An  interesting  example  of  the  mansard  roof  type  of 
residence,  in  which  Tyndall  stone  and  stained  shingles 
effectively  combine,  is  the  residence  of  Dr.  K.  C.  Camp- 


bell, on  Ruskin  avenue.  The  stone  extends  up  to  the 
second  story  level,  above  which  point  the  walls  and  roof 
are  encased  with  shingles,  stained  a  dark  brown,  which 
produces  a  rich  contrast  with  the  lower  portion  and 
gives  the  house  a  very  attractive  appearance.  This 
house  has  a  pleasing  lay-out  and  a  spacious  living  room, 
with  a  beamed  ceiling  and  a  large  fireplace,  set  in  a  nook 
with  a  built-in  seat  on  either  side.  Casement  windows 
open  at  the  end  of  the  room  onto  a  summer  porch,  paved 
v.'ith  square  red  tiles,  which  sets  in  under  the  upper  story 
and  makes  a  very  pleasant  spot  on  warm  days.  The  liv- 
ing room,  dining  room  and  hall  arc  finished  in  (juarter 
cut  oak.  The  hall  and  dining  room  are  panelled ;  and  all 
three  have  wood  cornices.  The  other  rooms  on  this 
floor,  which  consist  of  kitchen,  pantry  and  closet  space, 
are  trimmed  in  birch,  finished  natural.  Upstairs  the  en- 
tire woodwork  is  enamelled  white.  There  are  three  bed 
chambers,  a  sleeping  porch,  sewing  room,  servant's  rrrni 
and  three  bath  rooms.  The  bath  rooms  have  tile  fleers 
and  Keen's  cement  dado  marked  off  in  imitation  tile.  On 
the  ground  floor  the  flooring  throughout  is  hardwood. 
The  kitchen  has  a  sanitary  cement  dado  up  to  the  height 
of  five  feet,  iind  the  pantry  is  equipp.'d  with  china  cu])- 
boards,  pantr,-  cases  with  drawers,  etc.  This  residence 
is  also  the  work  of  Mr.  Atchison. 

The  house  of  Mr.  F.  Christie,  on  Bctourney  street,  by 
ihi  same  designer,  is  a  cement  stucco  house  with  a  red 
brick  base  laid  up  in  white  mortar,  which  gives  a  warm 
efiect  to  the  expanse  of  the  roughcast  walls.  In  this 
house,   as   in    many   Winnipeg   houses,   the   plaster   is   ap- 


Second    floor    plan.    Residence    of    D.    R.    Dingwall,    R:£lyn 
road,    Winnipeg      J.    D.    Atchison.    Achitect. 

))lie(l  directly  to  metal  lath,  thus  making  it  a  durable 
and  permanent  type  of  construction.  The  entrance  has 
an  arched  hood.  The  brick  walls  on  either  side  of  the 
stone  step,  as  well  as  all  chimneys,  are  capped  with  stone, 
and  the  piazza  and  vestibule  are  paved  with  red  English 


Bungalow  of  F.   W.   Pace,   Wellington  crescent,  Winnipeg.     The    graceful    lines,    half   timbered    gables,    and    soft 
brown    tone  of  woodwork,   serves  to  give   this  little   abode  a   pleasing    Individuality  and    homelike   appearance. 

J.    H.    G.    Russell,    Architect. 


Roslyn   Court,   Roslyn   Road,   Winnipeg.     One  of  the   recently   completed   apartment    buildings,   a   noteworthy   feature 
of   which   Is  the   scheme   of   outside   balconies,   with   doorways     opening     from     each     suite.       Wm.     Wallace     Blair, 

Architect. 
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quarries.  The  vestibule,  inner  hall  and  servants'  sitting 
room,  which  are  on  a  line  with  the  entrance,  effect  a 
separation  of  the  large  living  rooms  with  the  spacious 
rear  verandah,  and  the  dining  room  and  kitchen,  which 
takes  up  the  left  portion  of  the  house.  All  rooms  on 
this  floor,  with  the  exception  of  the  kitchen  and  pantries, 
are  finished  in  first  quality  quarter-cut  oak.  The  living 
room  has  a  beamed  ceiling,  large  brick  fireplace  with 
oak  mantels,  and  built-in  window  seat.  In  the  dining 
room  the  walls  are  panelled  to  the  plate  rail.  This  room 
is  connected  to  the  kitchen,  directly  at  the  rear,  by  the 
servery  and  is  provided  with  a  built-in  china  closet.    The 


First    floor    plan,    Bungalow    of    F.    W.    Pace,    Winnipeg. 
J.    H.    G.    Russell,    Architect. 


kitchen  and  pantries  are  trimmed  in  birch,  and  have 
built-in'  pantry  cases,  working  counters,  etc.  The  upper 
floor,  which  is  finished  in  white  enamel,  contains  a  large 
hallway,  three  bedrooms,  servant's  room,  large  linen  and 
clothes  closets,  and  two  modernly  equipped  bath  rooms. 

Architect  .\tchison's  own  residence  on  Nassau  street, 
is  also  a  roughcast  house  with  base  of  red  brick,  having 
heavy  spread  joints  of  white  mortar.  It  is  not  a  very 
large  house,  but  it  is  one  with  an  interesting  design,  a 
well  planned  layout  and  rather  roomy  interior.  The  ex- 
terior is  characterized  by  simple,  straight  lines  and  direct 
surfacing,  and  rendered  particularly  attractive  and  home- 
like in  appearance  by  broad  overhanging  eaves  and  a 
most  interestingly  designed  entrance.  The  reception 
room,  and  a  good  sized  living  room  with  a  beamed  ceil- 
ing and  a  large  fireplace,  to  which  it  connects,  both  open 
on  to  a  porch  paved  with  red  tile,  at  t;he  side  of  the 
hou.se.  At  the  left  of  the  entrance  is  the  dining  room 
with  servery  and  kitchen  directly  at  its  back.  All  the 
■main  rooms  are  finished  in  oak,  and  the  floors  through- 
out are  of  hardwood.  The  vestibule,  hallway  and  dining 
room  have  wood  cornices  and  the  latter  interior  has  walls 
panelled  to  the  plate  rail.  Upstairs  are  three  bed-rooms, 
one  of  which  has  a  fireplace,  a  sitting  room,  bath-room 
and  a  good  sized  hall.  The  exterior  woodwork  is  stained 
a  dark  brown,  and  the  roof  shingles  are  stained  red. 
The  kitchen  and  bath-room  have  sanitary  cement  dados, 
and  the  latter  is  paved  with  a  tile  floor. 

Another  domestic  structure  designed  by  Mr.  Atchi- 
son, is  the  home  of  VV.  C.  Russell,  on  Ethel  Ave.  It  is 
an  interesting  small  house,  built  of  stone,  and  shingles, 
and  with  a  large  rustic  chimney  rising  from  its  base  to  a 


point  slightly  above  the  roof.  The  upper  portion  of  the 
house  is  of  the  mansard  type,  with  three  front  dormers, 
while  the  lower  portion  at  the  front  is  recessed  and  serves 
to  form  an  enclosed  verandah.  In  layout,  the  house  fol- 
lows the  through  central  hall  plan  of  the  Colonial  style. 
To  the  right  is  a  large  living  room  with  beamed  ceiling 
and  fireplace,  while  to  the  left  is  located  the  dining  room 
with  the  kitchen  at  the  rear.  These  rooms,  with  the  hall- 
way, take  up  this  entire  floor,  and  all  are  furnished  in 
fir  stained  to  imitate  oak.  On  the  second  floor  are  four 
chambers,  a  hallway  and  bathroom,  all  bedrooms  and  the 
hall  are  finished  in  white  enamel,  and  liberal  closet  space 
is  provided  throughout. 

Winnipeg  has  not  been  slow  to  recognize  the  advan- 
tages of  the  modern  apartment  building  in  solving  the 
housing  problems  in  her  growing  residential  sections, 
and  it  might  be  said  in  this  respect  that  in  number,  size 
and  architectural  treatment,  the  city's  advance  has  been 
most  marked.  There  are  two  reasons  for  the  popularity 
of  this  character  of  building  in  the  West.  One  is,  that 
it  affords  accommodations  in  desirable  localities  for 
many  new  arrivals  who  have_;  not  fully  taken  up  the 
matter  of,  or  established,  a  permanent  resident;  and 
the  other  is,  because  many  persons  who  have  migrated 
from  the  Kast  and  the  South,  would  sooner  pay  a  Utile 
higher  rental  and  be  relieved  of  the  certain  duties  which 
a  western  winter  sometimes  impose.  In  the  construction 
of  these  buildings  special  attention  has  been  given  to 
the  heating,  ventilating  and  sanitary  requirements.  With 
few  exceptions,  the  entrances  are  executed  in  marble  and 
mosaics ;  the  corridors,  partitions  and  floors  fireproofed : 
and  the  apartments  so  arranged  as  to  obtain  for  each 
room  the  benefit  of  outside  light.  As  a  rule  these  struc- 
tures have  either  spacious  central  courts,  or  are  provided 
with    a    scheme    of   balconies,    with    doors   opening    from 


Second   floor   plan,    Bungalow   of   F.    W.    Pace,    Winnipeg.      J. 
H.    G.    Russell.    Architect. 

each  suite.  Two  structures  of  the  latter  type  are  the 
Roslyn  Court  .Vpartnients  (just  completed)  and  the  War- 
wick Apartment,  both  of  which  were  designed  by  Archi- 
tect W.  W.  Blair.  Of  the  former  type,  two  splendid 
examples  are  found  in  the  Lee  Court  and  Deven  Court 
Apartments,  built  from  designs  by  Architect  J.  D.  Achi- 
son.  Another  building  of  this  character  included  in  the 
accompanying  illustrations,  is  the  Rosemount  Apartments. 
It  is  an  interesting  structure  of  the  square  type,  with  a 
pleasing  exterior  of  direct  lines.     The  architects  of  this 


Home  of  Dr.  K.  C.  Campbell,    Ruskin   Row,  Winnipeg,  an    Interesting    example    of    a    man^rii  d-ioof    residence    in 
which   Tyndall   stone   and   stained   shingles   are    attractively    combined.      J.    D.   Atchison.    Architect. 


Residence  of  iVIr.  F.  Christie,  Eetourney  street.  One  of  Winnipeg's  many  cement  stucco  houses,  in  which  the 
plaster  is  applied  directly  to  metal  lath,  thus  making  it  a  durable  and  permanent  type  of  construction. 
J.    D.    Atchison,    Architect. 
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building  arc  Messrs.  Pratt  and  Ross,  who  arc-  doing  a 
large  amount  of  acceptable  work  both  in  Winnipeg  and 
throughout    the    Province. 

A  house  of  the  square  type,  which  has  a  number  of 
noteworthy  features,  is  the  residence  of  Architect  John 


contains  a  drawing  room  and  library — both  of  which  are 
placed  on  cither  side  of  the  vestibule — a  large  central 
iiall,  pantry  and  kitchen.  All  the  main  rooms  are  fini.shed 
in  hardwood;  The  library  has  a  fireplace,  and  both  the 
entrance  porch  and  sun  room  floors  are  paved  with  tile. 


First  floor  plan,  Here  of  Dr.  K.  C.  Campbell,  Ruskin 
Row,  Winnipeg.  Note  the  large  living  room  and  th  = 
connection  between  dining-room  and  kitchen.  J.  D. 
Atchison.    Architect. 


Woodman,  on  River  Avenue.  It  is  a  two  story  red 
brick  structure,  with  a  hip  roof  and  dormers  forming 
an  attic  floor.  The  roof  is  of  slate  and  the  foundations, 
porch,  and  trimming  are  of  lime-stone.  The  side  entrance 
and  main  porch  show  an  interesting  treatment,  as  does 
also  the  large  verandah  which  runs  the  entire  length  of 
the  house,  on  the  side  removed  from  tl\e  street.  The 
special  feature  in  the  interior  arrangement  is  the  sun 
rcom  or  conservatorv  at  the  end  of  the  dining  room,  with 
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Second  floor  plan,   Home   of   Dr.   K.   C.   Campbell.   Winni- 
peg.     J.    D.    Atchison,    Architect, 

Upstairs  there  are  four  bedrooms  with  built-in  ward- 
robes, a  large  hall,  and  two  bath-rooms.  Two  of  the  bed- 
rooms have  fire-places,  and  the  bath-rooms  have  tile  floors 
and   sanitary   dadoes. 

The  residence  of  F.  W.  Pace,  on  Wellington  Cres- 
cent, is  an  attractive  little  house  of  the  bungalow  type, 
designed  by  Architect  J.  H.  G.  Russell.  It  has  a  low 
spreading  roof  with  lialf  timbered  gables,  and  a  veran- 
dah extending  across  the  entire  front  and  down  a  portion 
of  the  sides.  The  foundation  is  of  red  brick,  the  lower 
portion  of  the  house  clapboarded,  and  the  woodwork  and 
shingled  roof  are  painted  and  stained  a  dark  brown.  The 
plan  of  the  intericr  is  noteworthy  in  that,  while  the  house 


First  floor   plan.    Residence   of   Mr.   F.   Christie,   Win- 
nipeg.     J.    D.   Atchison,   Architect. 
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Second    floor     plan.     Residence    of     Mr.     F.     Christie, 
Winnipeg.      J.    D.   Atchison,    Architect. 


recess  in  clear  glass  set  in  metal  sash.  This  secures  to 
the  dining  room  the  etYect  of  the  natural  foliage  of  the 
plants  in  the  sun  room,  and  renders  it  a  most  delightful 
interior.      In   addition   to  the  dining  room,   the  first  floor 


is  only  a  one-story  and  attic  structure,  it.  nevertheless, 
provides  for  nine  fair  sized  rooms  and  a  billiard  chamber. 
The  living  room,  with  the  reception  room  and  dining 
room  on  either  side,  occupies  the   front  portion   of   the 


Residence    of    Architect    J.    D.    Atchison,    Nassau    street,   Winnipeg.     A  study   In  straight  lines  and  direct  surfac- 
ing.     Note   the   broad   eaves,   the   hooded   entrance    and   extreme   simplicity   of  the   general   design. 


**5-^4 


Home   of   W.    C.    Russell,    Ethel    avenue,    Winnipeg,    an    attractive    small    house    with    a    stained    shingle    exterior. 
J.   D.   Atchison,   Architect. 


Construction,  December,  1909. 
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lower  floor.  At  the  back  of  these  is  a  transverse  hall  and 
stairway  with  a  large  pantry  at  one  end  and  a  guest 
chamber  which  is  situated  in  the  space  at  back  of  re- 
ception room.  Immediately  beyond  this  is  the  kitchen 
opening  on  to  a  rear  porch  and  a  children's  room  and 
bedroom  with  a  bath-room  situated  between  the  two.  The 
living  room  has  a  large  ingle-nook,  and  fire-places  are 
found  in  both  the  reception  and  children's  chambers. 
Built-in    features    such    as    china    closets,    kitchen    cup- 


FERROMAC     ROADWAYS —New    System    of 
Road  Surfacing  Now  on  Trial  in  England. 

IN  VIEW  OF  THE  GENERAL  AWAKENING 
throughout  the  country,  to  the  necessity  of  good  roads, 
and  the  vast  sums  which  will  probably  be  expended  in 
this  direction  within  the  next  few  years,  it  might  be 
well  for  municipalities  and  public  boards  concerned 
with  the  carrying  out  of  such  improvements,  to  famil- 
iarize themselves  with  the  experiments  which  arc  now 
being    made    on    the    highway    between     Wakefield    and 


First    floor    plan.     Rcoldence    of    Architect    J. 
D.  Atchison,    i/Vinnipeg. 


Second    floor   plan.    Residence   of    Architect    J.    D. 
Atchison,    Winnipeg. 


boards  and  clothes  closets,  form  a  feature  of  the  general 
layout.  Besides  the  billiard  room,  which  has  a  large  fire- 
place and  takes  up  the  front  portion  of  the  attic  floor, 
there  is  an  additional  bedroom,  a  servant's  room,  bath- 
room and  extra  closet  space.  Another  feature  is  a  large 
balcony  at  the  side  of  the  house  over  the  verandah, 
which  can  be  reached  either  from  the  billiard  room  or 
hallway,  which  has  a  built-in  seat  at  the  end. 

Other  work  of  a  domestic  character,  as  designed  by 
Mr.  Russell,  is  seen  in  the  four  larger  houses  grouped 
On  page  80.  These  serve  to  give  a  good  idea  of  the 
substantial  character  of  Winnipeg's  residential  buildings. 


Dewsbury,  England,  under  what  is  known  as  the  "Fer- 
romac  system."  These  experiments  are  being  keenly 
watched  by  a  large  number  of  civil  engineers,  surveyors, 
and  others  who  are  interested  in  the  work  of  construct- 
ing and  repairing  roads,  and  although  possible,  the  same 
system  could  not  be  as  advantageously  employed  in  Can- 
ada, it  may  nevertheless,  suggest  a  similar  method  which 
would  permit  of  the  construction  of  highways  of  a  per- 
manent character  on  a  rather  economic  basis. 

"Ferromac."  itself,  is  a  powder,  the  exact  composition 
of  which  has  not  been  made  public.  It  is  of  a  cementi- 
tious  character,  binding  stones,   cinders,   an'l   ether  ma- 
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First  floor  plan.  Home  of  W.  C.  Russell,  Winnipeg, 
showing  the  compact  interior  arrangement.  J.  D. 
Atchison,      Architect. 


Three  of  these  structures  express  their  lines  in  brick 
and  stone,  while  the  fourth  shows  an  interesting  treat- 
ment in  brick  and  half-timber  work.  They  are  residences 
of  Wm.  Harvey  and  C.  H.  Beckett  on  .\rmstrong  Point, 
the  home  of  F.  J.  Sharpe  on  Roslyn  Road ;  and  the  resi- 
dence of  W.  H.  Cross  on  Wellington  Crescent. 


Second    floor    plan.    Home    of    W.    C.    Russell,    Winnipeg. 
J.    D.    Atchison,    Architect. 

terials  into  a  solid  mass,  so  as  to  prevent  internal  attri- 
tion and  to  reduce  the  dust  nuisance  to  a  minimum.  It 
contains  no  oil  or  tar  and  no  chemicals  injurious  to  either 
animal  or  vegetable  life.  The  particular  slag  recom- 
mended for  use  with  it  as  an  aggregate  is  that  procured 
in  the  Siemens-Martin  acid  process  of  steel  making,  but 
the   system  is   adapted  to  other  materials  with   equally 
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Residence    of   Architect   John    Woodman.    River    avenue,   Winnipeg.     A  recent  example  of  the  square  type  of  house 
which    has    a    number   of    noteworthy    features    to    commend   it. 


Dining-room,    lookiiiy    luward    the   drawing-room.   Residence  of   Architect   John    Woodman,   Winnipeg. 


Construction,  Ukcember,  1909^ 
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good  results.  This  slag  is  said  to  contain  a  large  per- 
centage of  iron  oxide,  very  little  lime,  and  consequently 
is  hard  and  tough.  The  following  chemical  analysis  of 
Siemens-Martin  steel  slag  is  given :  Silica,  55 ;  manganese 
oxide,  10 ;  iron  oxide,  30 ;  lime  and  alumina,  5 ;  total,  100. 
The  cost  of  construction  under  this  system  is  said  to 
be  not  much  more  than  good-class  macadam.  The  cost 
of  the  work  as  completed  near  Wakefield  was  42  cents 
per  square  yard,  and,   when   the   lengthened   life  of  the 


heavily  loaded,  the  whole  estimated  to  weigh  between 
50  and  60  tons.  It  is  reported  that  the  road  suffered  no 
"appreciable  damage." 


First  floor  plan,   Residence  of  Architect  John   Woodman, 
Winnipeg. 


road  is  considered  and  the  amount  saved  in  repairs,  it 
if,  oelieved  to  be  exceedingly  economical. 

The  system  is  said  to  be  especially  valuable  in  the 
reconstruction  of  old  macadamized  roads  and  in  con- 
verting them  into  highways  suitable  for  modern  vehicles 
and  heavy  traffic.  This  process  is  described  as  follows : 
.^fter  scarifying  the  old  surface,  a  layer  of  chipp- 
ings  and  ferromac  powder  is  put  down.  Over  this  the 
metal  is  spread  about  4  inches  deep.  The  whole  is  then 
rolled  dry  with  a  steam  roller  and  afterwards  drenched 
with  a  mixture  of  cementing  chemicals  and  water  and 
again  rolled  to  work  up  the  binding  materials  to  the  sur- 
face. Another  layer  of  chippings  and  ferromac  is  then 
rolled  in  wet,  converting  the  whole  into  a  solid  mass. 
In  short,  the  familiar  macadam  process  is  followed 
throughout,  the  only  difference  being  that  instead  of  us- 
ing mud  and  chippings  to  bind  the  metal  together,  fer- 
romac powder  and  chemicals  are  used.  But  that  differ- 
ence means  the  total  abolition  of  the  deadly  internal  at- 
trition, the  grinding  of  the  metal  into  dust,  and  yet  more 
dust,  which  is  the  fatal  weakness  of  ordinary  macadam. 

In  addition  to  those  already  mentioned  there  are  • 
large  number  of  advantages  claimed  for  it,  viz:  It  forms 
a  waterproof  crust  which  is  solid  throughout,  adapted 
to  wheels  of  all  kinds,  and  to  all  gradients.  It  does  not 
require  any  special  plant,  and  roads  can  be  constructed 
or  repaired  in  any  kind  of  weather  except  frost.  It  pre- 
vents mud  and  dust,  renders  scraping  unnecessarv,  and 
makes  a  surface  which  is  free  from  danger  to  animals 
and  vehicles  of  slipping. 

The  work  upon  the  Dewsbury-Wakefield  road  exam- 
ined by  West  Riding  road  officials  had  been  subjected 
to  the  test  of  two  journeys  daily  for  a  period  of  two 
weeks  by  a  large  traction  engine  drawing  three  wagons, 


A  NEW  TYPE  OF  ENGINE  suitable  for  either  marine 
or  stationery  purposes,  and  designed  for  to  use  heavy 
crude  oils,  ,such  as  cost,  in  England,  from  6  to  7  cents 
a  gallon,  has  lately  been  turned  out  by  an  engineering 
firm  at  Duffield,  Derbyshire.  The  engine,  says  a  con- 
temporary, which  is  produced  cither  in  a  25  h.  p.  size 
\\  ith  two  cylinders,  or  of  50  h.  p.  size  with  four  cylinders 
runs  on  the  Otto  cycle.  The  vaporizer  is  a  feature  of 
special  interest.  It  is  heated  by  the  exhaust  gases,  and 
in  it  the  oil,  after  having  been  preheated  by  passing 
through  a  jacket  around  the  exhaust  pipe,  and  having 
been  atomized  by  compressed  air,  undergoes  a  process 
or  fractional  distillation.  The  portion  of  the  oil  that  is 
of  a  lower  flash  point  than  abcut  220  degrees  F.  is  va- 
porized, and,  meeting  a  current  of  air,  which  has  also 
been  preheated,  is  drawn  into  the  cylinders:  a  certain 
amount  of  water  is  also  injected,  this  having  been  founil 
to  improve  the  smoothness  of  running  as  well  as  to  in- 
crease the  power.  The  constituents  of  the  oil  that  have 
a  flash  point  above  220  degrees  F.  and  form  the  "hard 
base,"  are  thrown  against  a  collecting  surface,  whence 
they  run  down  into  a  receiver  as  a  thick,  black  tarry 
liquid.  This  arrangement  prevents  the  trouble  which 
attends  the  use  of  heavy  crude  oils  through  the  "hard 
base"  entering  and  scoring  the  cylinders  and  clogging 
the  valves.  The  governor  regulates  the  supply  of  air 
and  oil  and  the  resulting  vapor  in   such  a  way  as  to  se- 


Second    floor    plan.    Residence    of    Architect    John    Wood- 
n.an,    Winnipeg. 

cure  that  the  mixture  admitted  to  the  cylinders  is  cor- 
rectly proportioned  to  the  load  on  the  engine:  and  by 
means  of  a  hand  lever,  which  can  be  locked  in  any  posi- 
tion, it  can  be  almost  instantly  set  to  give  a  speed  var- 
iation of  over  50  per  cent.  For  starting  a  spray  of  oil 
from  the  atomizer,  worked  from  a  reserve  of  oil  and 
compressed  air  normally  left  in  the  tanks  provided  for 
the  purpose,  is  lighted  and  directed  upon  the  vaporizer, 
which  in  consequence  is  quickly  heated,  a  few  turns  of 
the  fly  wheel  then  sufficing  to  set  the  engine  in  motion. 
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WINNIPEG  BUILDERS'  EXCHANGE.— Model 

Home  of  Organization  with  Which  are  Identified  the 
Leading  Supply  Firms  and  Contractors  of  the  City. 
— Present  Membership  Over  300. 

A  REVIEW  OF  THE  PROGRESS  of  the  "Western 
Metropolis,"  as  told  in  the  more  recent  architecture  of 
its  business  and  residential  districts,  would  be  incom- 
plete without  a  word  of  reference  to  the  Winnipeg 
Piuilders'   Exchange. 

It  would  possibly  not  be  stretching  the  point  to  say 
that  as  regards  organizations  and  accommodations, 
it  is  the  largest  and  most  representative  institu- 
tion of  its  kind  in  Canada.  Since  its  inception 
in  1901,  it  has  steadily  grown  until,  to-day,  it 
has  a  membership  of  over  three  hundred,  which  in- 
cludes the  largest  and  most  prominent  material  supply 
firms  and  contractors  in  the  city.  Last  spring  the  Ex- 
change took  up  its  abode  in  its  present  splendid  quarters 
at  the  corner  of  Portage  Ave.  and  Hargrave  Street  in 
the  down-town  district — a  most  central  and  convenient 
location,  nearly  opposite  the  big  department  store  of  the 
T.  Eaton  Company. 

The  building,  which  bears  the  name  of  the  Builders' 
Exchange    Building,    and    denotes    in    outline    and    con- 


about  a  broader  understanding  in  general,  and  a  fair 
and  equitable  state  concerning  the  architect,  contractor, 
material  firm,  and  mechanic. 

Much  credit  is  due  both  the  past  and  present  officials 
for  the  service  they  have  rendered  in  making  this  institu- 
tion a  success,  and  especially  to  the  present  president, 
Mr.  W.  H.  Carter,  and  the  secretary,  Mr.  J.  H.  Buxton, 
who  are  untiring  and  enthusiastic  in  their  efforts  to  make 
the  Exchange  the  largest,  most  thoroughly  organized, 
most  serviceable  and  efficient  institution  of  its  kind  in 
Canada. 


AN  AUSTRALIAN  INVENTION^  for  planing  street  car 
and  other  rails,  without  disturbing  the  permanent  way, 
has  just  been  accepted  by  certain  street  railroad  compan- 
ies in  that  country  as  well  as  by  the  railroad  authorities 
in  at  least  one  of  the  States.  The  new  invention,  which 
is  known  as  the  Woods-Gilbert  rail  planer,  is  a  self-con- 
tained machine  which  travels  on  the  rails  so  that  it  can 
be  worked  at  night  without  interfering  with  the  traffic. 
The  claim  of  the  inventors  is  that  by  restoring  a  rail 
to  its  original  level  and  evenness  of  surface,  the  cost 
of  putting  down  a  new  rail  is  postponed  for  many  years, 
and  the  inconvenience  that  follows  the  tearing  up  of  the 
track  is  obviated.  The  estimated  cost  of  relaying  a  mile 
of  street  car  track  in  Australia  is  about  $7,.500,  and,  as 


W.     H.    Carter.    President. 


Builders'     Exchange,     Winnipeg. 


J.   H.   Buxton,  Secretary. 


struction  the  importance  of  the  institution  which  exists 
within — is  a  seven  story  structure,  containing  a  floor, 
area  of  over  seventy  thousand  feet.  With  the  exception 
of  the  first  three  floors,  the  entire  space  is  mainly  taken 
Up  by  the  building  interests.  The  Exchange,  which  is 
reached  by  two  high-speed  elevators,  occupies  the  entire 
fifth  floor,  and  the  appointments  throughout  are  model 
in  character. 

In  addition  to  the  general  offices,  and  secretary's 
room  and  directors'  parlor,  are  a  large  assembly  hall, 
three  estimating  rooms,  a  storage  compartment,  and 
twenty-one  individual  offices  for  members,  all  of  which 
are  arranged  and  equipped  to  provide  every  convenience 
and  to  readily  facilitate  the  dispatch  of  business.  While 
the  fourth  and  two  upper  floors  do  not  form  a  part  of 
the  Exchange  proper,  they  are  essentially  an  element  in 
its  composition,  in  that  these  floors  are  entirely  occupied 
by  supply  firms  and  interests,  which  are  allied  with  this 
institution. 

It  would  be  impossible  tf)  go  fully  into  the  duties, 
functions  and  accomplishments  of  the  Exchange,  in  the 
limited  space  that  is  available.  These,  we  believe,  are 
pretty  generally  known  to  the  building  public.  Suffice  it 
to  say  that  its  mission  is  as  much  altruistic  as  commer- 
cial, and  that  th:'  Exchange,  under  an  able  directorate, 
is  gradually  obtaining  its  object,  that  of  promoting  the 
best   interests   of   the   building   fraternity,   and   bringing 


only,  a  small  proportion  of  that  cost  is  involved  in  the 
remodeling,  it  is  clear  that  by  restoring  the  rail  to  its 
original  shape  and  efficiency  a  great  saving  of  capital 
outlay  will  be  insured.  In  the  case  of  the  street-car 
rails,  the  inventors  are  under  contract  to  deepen  the  cut 
in  the  rail  in  which  the  flange  runs;  also  to  reduce  the 
narrow  outside  lip  to  the  level  of  the  rest  of  the  rail. 
This  work  will  be  done  by  a  high-speed  steel  cutter, 
driven  from  the  machine,  in  one  operation,  as  it  moves 
forward  on  the  line.  The  great  difficulty  that  had  to 
be  overcome  was  to  insure  accuracy  of  cut  with  a  mov- 
ing machine  on  an  uneven  track.  This  has  been  se- 
cured by  the  adoption  of  self-adjusting  machinery. 


OPENS  WINNIPEG  BRANCH. 

EADIE-DOVGLAS,  LIMITED,  of  Montreal,  Toronto 
and  Ottawa,  who  represent  some  of  the  best  known 
houses  in  the  building  supply  line,  among  them  the  Leeds 
Fireclay  Co.,  England;  Terrano  Flooring  Co.,  Montreal; 
Insulyte  Company  Limited.  Montreal;  Custodis  Chimney 
Construction  Co.,  New  York,  etc.,  are  opening  this  month 
a  Western  office  in  Winnipeg  in  charge  of  Mr.  V.  C. 
N'orth,  who  has  been  with  them  for  some  time  in  Mon- 
treal. In  addition  to  their  regular  lines  they  will  handle 
a  special  line  of  building  supplies  for  Winnipeg  and  the 
Western  market, 
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Current    Topics 

THE  ANNUAL  MEETING  of  the  Canadian  Society 
of  Civil  Engineers  will  be  held  at  Ottawa,  January  25, 
26.  27,  1910,  By  a  happy  circumstance,  the  annual  ban- 
quet will  take  place  on  Wednesday  evening.  January  26th, 
the  day  Parli-iiiunt  closes,  and  many  of  the  Dominion 
legislators  will  be  iiv  attendance. 

*  *     * 

THE  WORK  OF  BORING  THROUGH  THE  ANDES 
on  the  line  of  the  Trans-Andine  Railway  which  is  to 
extend  from  Arica,  Chile  to  La  Paz,  Bclivta,  has  just 
been  completed.  The  tunnel  is  five  miles  long  and  the 
highest  in  the  world.  The  length  of  the  line,  when 
completed  will  be  .31)0  miles,  and  the  complete  cost  of 
its  construction  will  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  $15,000,- 

<)')0. 

*  *     * 

OTTAWA  IS  JUST  COMING  TO  THE  CLOSE  of  a 
most  successful  building  year.  So  far  the  aggregate 
total  for  permits  issued  amount  to  approximately  $.5,- 
000,000,  or  about  double  the  figures  for  1908.  Although 
the  building  of  the  Chateau  Laurier  and  the  new  Cen- 
lial  station,  has  materially  contributed  to  the  gain,  yet 
the  natural  growth  of  the  city,  and  the  many  new  apart- 
ment buildings  undertaken,  is  to  a  great  extent  the  cause 
of   this    marked    progress. 

*  ♦     * 

AT  THE  ANNUAL  MEETING  of  the  Manitoba  As- 
sociation of  Architects,  recently  held  at  the  Grange  Ho- 
tel, Winnipeg^,  tht'  following  officers  were  elected  for 
the  ensuing  year:  President,  J.  H  G.  Russell;  1st  vice- 
president,  VVni.  Fingland :  2ncl  vice-president,  J.  D. 
.'^tcheson ;  treasurer,  G.  W.  Northwood :  secretary,  W. 
Percy  Over.  Following  the  business  session  the  mem- 
bers sat  down  to  their  yearly  dinner  which  was  presid- 
ed over  by  Past  President  Greenfield,  and  attendecl  by 
prominent    laymen    and   public   officials. 


THE  DIAMOND  SHAPED  QUARRY  in  leaded  lights, 
according  to  the  Irish  BuiLnK:<  and  Rnc.inEER,  while 
perhaps  more  preferable  from  an  artistic  viewpoint, 
owes  its  po])ularitv  primarily  to  the  fact  that  the  diagon- 
r\  spacinnf  throws  off  the  water  quickly,  whereas  the 
horozcntal  lead  cam  retai  i  the  water,  and  thus  increases 
the  danger  of  leakage.  Tt  adds,  that  the  manufacturers 
of  leaded  glass  advise  the  substitution  of  the  diamond 
for  the  rectangular  quarries. 


STEPS  ARE  NO:r  BEING  TAKEN  by  the  United 
States  Government  towards  the  erccirn  of  a  wireless 
telegraph  station  (  n  the  federal  reservation  near  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  Its  most  striking  structural  feature  will 
be  a  gigantic  concrete  tower,  having  a  diameter  of  ."lO 
feet  at  the  base  and  <S  feet  at  the  top.  which  will  thrust 
itstlf  six  hundred  feet  above  the  ground.  It  is  expected 
to  have  th.'  station  in  operation  within  a  year,  and  the 
tower,  it  is  said,  will  be  one  of  the  most  unique  struc- 
turts  in  the  world. 


AN  AMUSING  STORY  of  how  the  Black  friars  bridge 
has  always  been  painted  sea  green  ever  since  it  was 
built  in  1865.  is  told  by  the  Irish  Times.  When  it  was 
Hearing  completion  the  works  manager  asked  the  crn- 
tractor  what  color  it  should  be  painted.  "See  Green." 
replied  the  gentleman,  referring  to  the  principal  engin- 
eer. The  works  manager  mistook  the  direction  for  sea 
green,  and  ordered  at  once  sufficient  paint  to  cover  the 
structure.  Having  bought  the  paint  it  was  thought  best 
to  use  it,  and  "sea  green"  has  ever  since  been  the  color 
of  the  bridge. 

*    *    * 

A  FUND  IS  BEING  RAISED  IN  ENGLAND  for  the 
purpose  of  erecting  a  national  theatre  in  London,  to  the 
memory  of  Shakespeare.  It  is  proposed  by  the  commit- 
tee in  charge  of  the  project  to  bring  the  amount  up  to 
£.100,000,  of  which  sum  £150,000  will  be  used  in  the  con- 
struction and  equipment  of  the  building  alone.  Ac- 
cording to  present  plans  the  playhouse  will  be  opened 
on  April  23,  l!)lt),  the  tercentenary  of  Shakespeare's 
death,  and  it  .is  intende  I  that  the  building  will  be  in 
every  way  a  fitting  tribu'e  to  his  great  genius  and  a 
monument  worthy  of  his  enduring  fame. 


CANADIAN  AND  BRITISH  INTERESTS,  says  a 
London  press  despatch,  hav:  completed  arrangements 
for  the  establishing  of  a  large  modern  drydock  plant 
at  Levis.  Those  who  are  identified  with  the  project  are: 
The  Can-Wolff,  the  Belfa.st  shipbuilders:  Sir  Charles 
McLaren,  representing  the  John  Browne  &  Company, 
Clydebank :  Mr.  Davie,  of  Levis,  who  conducted  the 
present  salvage  and  dry;'cck  business  there,  and  the 
McArthur-Perks  Company.  The  same  interests  have 
also  a  proposition  before  the  Dominion  Government,  for 
the  construction  of  the  drvdocks  at   St.   John. 


'I  HE  OLDEST  TEMPLE  IN  THE  WORLD,  .so  far 
discovered,  has  been  unearthed  by  excavations  at  Bi.sya, 
in  central  Babylonia.  The  walls  of  the  tower  were  first 
uncovered  and  the  .summit  cleared.  The  first  inscrip- 
tion On  the  surface  was  on  a  brick  stamped  with  the 
name  L)ungi,  which  goes  back  to  2750  B.  C.  A  little 
lower  appeared  a  crumpled  piece  of  gold  with  the  name 
Param  Sim,  who  lived  in  3750  B.  C.  Just  below  were 
large  square  brick  peculiar  to  the  reign  of  Sargon,  3800 
B.  C,  and  who  was  probably  the  first  Semitic  king  of 
Babylonia.  A  large  platform  was  discovered  2J/2  yds.  he- 
low  the  surface,  which  was  constructed  of  peculiar  con- 
vex brick  such  as  were  used  in  building  4500  B.  C. 
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AT  TROVES,  IN  FRANCE,  there  has  just  been  com- 
pleted, a  church  which  was  started  i'l  the  third  century, 
and  has,' therefore,  been  sixteen  hundred  years  under  con- 
struction. It  is  the  Church  of  St.  Urban,  and  was  built  by 
order  of  Pope  Urban,  on  the  sit'  of  the  house  in  which 
he  was  born.  Only  the  foundations  were  laid  durine; 
Pope  Urban's  lifetime,  and  thouph  the  uuilding  has  Icng 
been  consecrated,  the  last  remaining  stones  were  laid 
this  year.  The  church,  says  a  c(  ntemporary,  is  a  gem 
of   Gothic   architecture. 


A  NEW  TYPE  OF  ELECTRIC  LOCOMOTIVE 
which,  it  is  said,  will  result  in  a  revolution  of  the  pres- 
ent methods  of  railway  transportation,  is  now  under 
construction  in  the  works  of  the  North  British  Lccc- 
niotive  Company,  of  Glasgow,  Scotland.  The  engine 
will  generate  its  own  power  as  it  runs,  and  dispense, 
entirely,  with  cables,  etc.  This  method  of  operation  has 
been  made  possible  by  adapting  the  steam  turbine,  on 
what  is  known  as  the  Reid-Ramsay  .system,  to  generate 
electricity  which  will  actuate  four  series  of  tractor 
motors. 


THE  MOST  LUXURIOUS  PRLSON  in  the  world,  ac- 
ccrding  to  a  recent  news  item,  is  in  Japan,  about  fifteen 
miles  from  Tckio.  "In  the  midst  of  gardens  flourishing 
with  medlars  and  cherry  trees,  where  are  seen  ornament- 
al ponds  with  water  lilies,  arises  the  palatial  prison.  The 
cells  are  spacious  and  airy.  The  lighting  throughout  is 
by  electricity,  and  the  apartments  are  furnished  luxur- 
iously. Bath-rooms  with  marble  baths,  hot  and  cold 
water  being  laid  on,  dressing-rooms  and  reading-rooms- — 
nothing  seems  wanting  to  make  the  sojourn  in  this  pri- 
son pleasant.  In  fact,  it  seems  an  ideal  country  resi- 
dence, scarcely  calculated  to  reduce  crime." 


ONE  OF  THE  MOST  REMOTE  CHURCHES,  says 
a  contemporary,  in  Great  Britain,  was  re-opened  after 
restoration  recently  by  the  Archdeacon  of  Brecon.  It 
stands  (Partrishow  by  name)  on  the  southern  ,slopes  of 
the  Black  Mountains,  in  Breconshire.  The  font  dates 
from  100),  and  a  rood  screen  of  singular  beauty  from 
about  the  year  1500.  There  are  three  stone  altars  with- 
in the  old  church  and  a  little  western  chapel  built  against 
it,  while  in  the  churchyard  stands  a  preaching  cro,ss,  and 
the  remains  of  a  stone  ledge  or  bench  run  along  the 
s(.utii  wall  of  the  church,  on  which  the  congregation 
cculd  seat  themselves.  Tradition  says  the  church  was 
originally  built  by  a  foreigner  who  was  cured  of  leprosy 
by  the  waters  of  an  adjacent  well  and  who  left  a  "hatful 
of  gold"  to  builil  a  church  as  a  thankoffering. 


.-).V  AQUEDUCT  SCHEME,  which,  if  carried  out,  will 
be  one  of  the  most  remarkable  pieces  of  engineering  ever 
undertaken,  is  now  being  considered  by  the  Board  of 
Kstimates  of  New  York  city.  The  plans  involve  the  ex- 
penditure of  nearly  $50,000,00;)  for  the  building  of  a 
great  subterranean  tunnel  300  hundred  feet  below  the 
streets  of  the  city  for  the  purpose  of  distributing  the 
water  supply,  which,  in  a  few  years,  will  be  available 
from  the  Catskil!  reservoir.  The  aqueduct,  as  proposed 
will  be  fourteen  feet  in  diameter  for  part  of  its  twenty- 
mile  stretch,  will  be  bored  through  solid  rock,  running 
from  the  city's  northern  limits  southward  under  central 
Park  and  beneath  the  great  business  districts  of  Lower 
Manhattan,  thence,  under  F.ast  River,  to  Brooklyn,  Wil- 
liamsburg, Queen's  and  Staten  Island,  The  present  local 
system  of  water  mains  would  be  connected  with  the  new 
aqueduct. 


THE  DEEPENING  OF  THE  WELLAND  CANAL 
was  urged  upon  the  Government  by  a  large  deputatic  n 
of  the  Great  Lakes  and  St.  Lawrence  Improvement  As- 
sociation, which  recently  called  at  Ottawa.  It  was  point- 
ed out  that  upon  this  improvement  depends  Canada's 
interests  in  the  freight  traffic  between  the  west  and  the  east, 
as  the  trade  would  follow  the  cheapest  route,  and  would 
be  lost  before  the  Georgian  Bay  canal  could  be  built. 
While  a  greater  depth  for  the  canal  was  immediately 
desired,  the  scheme  as  outlined  involves  the  improvement 
of  the  entire  system.  All  that  is  needed  is  a  link  of  58 
miles  to  make  Canada's  inland  waterway  complete  in 
every  respect.  The  benefits  which  would  accrue  to  the 
country  at  large,  according  tc  the  deputation  more  than 
justifies  the  work  being  carried  out.  Freight  rates  for 
grain  alone  wou'd  be  reduced  from  seven  to  4^  cents 
per  bushel,  and  millions  woul  !  b.^  saved  to  the  people  of 
the  West,  while  Montreal  an.l  eastern  shipping  points 
would  be  ab!e  to  successfully  compete  with  .American 
ports  in  the  matter  of  exports.  The  scheme  as  laid  down 
it  is  said,  would  en'ail  an  expenditure  of  $20,00().0.')0. 


EXPERIMENTS  WITH  CALCUIM  OF  CHLORIDE 
as  a  dust  preventive  on  public  highways,  are  now  be- 
ing conducted  in  various  parts  of  Europe  with  such 
successful  results,  that  it  is  predicted  that  tar  and  other 
preparations  used  for  this  purpose  will  be  entirely  done 
away  with.  Autoists  and  horse  ownei  j,  who  have  had 
occasion  to  use  roads  sprinkled  with  calcium  chloride, 
are  universally  in  favor  of  this  method  of  treatment 
owing  to  the  fact  that  calcium  of  chloride  is  hariuless 
to  the  touch,  neither  burns  nor  stains,  and  it  does  not 
attack  footwear,  rubber,  the  feet  of  horses,  nor  the  varn- 
ish of  motors  or  carriages.  It  has  the  faculty  of  absorb- 
ing water  from  the  atmosphere,  and  when  sprinkled 
upon  a  road  attracts  and  concentrates  the  surrounding 
moisture,  thus  forming  upon  the  roadway  a  thin  damp 
layer  which  prevents  the  formation  of  dust.  While  cal- 
cium of  chloride  is  generally  regarded  as  a  new  method 
of  laying  dust,  a  Frenchman — Jobart — in  1828  followed 
by  another — Coust? — in  1854  proposed  the  use  of  this 
salt,  while  as  far  back  as  1876  the  .streets  of  Rouen  were 
sprinkled  with  chloride  of  calcium,  with  excellent  re- 
sults. 


DETAILS  OF  A  PLAN  to  exploit  the  water  power  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  river  were  recently  outlined  in  a  pe- 
tition to  the  Dominion  Government  from  the  Cornwall 
Board  of  Trade,  asking  that  the  St.  Lawrence  Power 
Company  be  granted  a  franchise  to  utilize  the  channels 
of  the  river  for  a  hydro-electric  plant.  This  concern, 
it  is  said,  with  an  associated  American  company,  has 
already  spent  $1,000,000  in  purchasing  sites,  etc.  The 
first  dam  is  to  be  built  at  a  cost  of  $4,000,000  at  the 
foot  of  South  Sault  Channel,  where  65,000  to  70,000 
horsepower  can  be  developed.  Later  another  dam  is  to 
be  constructed  at  the  foot  of  Sheeks  Island,  on  the  Can- 
adian side,  and  finally,  when  needed,  a  dam  at  the  foot 
of  Bernharts  Island,  across  the  main  channel  of  the  St. 
Lawrence.  At  dam  No.  1  a  lock  is  to  be  erected  by 
■which  the  vessels  can  overcome  the  whole  40-foot  fall 
of  the  rapids  in  one  lift,  whereas  now  six  are  required 
in  the  Cornwall  Canal — which,  however,  would  not  be 
interfered  with.  A  saving  of  5  hours  would  be  effected. 
The  company  proposes  to  erect  power  transmission  lines 
from  Cornwall  to  Brockville  and  to  su,pply  all  demands 
for  power  in  this  section.  As  yet  there  is  not  sufficient 
demand  to  warrant  large  expenditures  of  money,  and 
the  projectors  are  urging  the  connnunities  along  the 
line  of  the  proposed  development  to  induce  manufactur- 
ing plants  to  locate  here. 


A    BRIEF   SURVEY   OF    BUSINESS   AND    RESIDENTIAL    SECTIONS   IN   REGINA.     1— View   along   Scarth   street,  the  city's   main 
business    thoroughfare.     2 — Victoria    avenue,    In    the    residential   district.     3 — Victoria   Park. 
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Panor^imic    view    of    Regma.    showing    the  great  flat  country   in   which   it   is   located. 

REGINA,  THE  "MODEL  CITY  OF  THE  WEST."    The  Story 

of  Its  Development  as  tke  Capital  City  oi  the  Province  oi  Sas- 
katchewan.— Its  Municipal  Improvements  and  Some  oi  Its  Most 
Noteworthy  Recent  Buildings. 


RKGINA  has  often  been  termed  the  "Model  city  of 
the  West."  Located  as  it  is,  about  two  hundred 
miles  west  of  Winnipeg,  it  is  immediately  in  the 
centre  of  the  flatest  and  most  fertile  prairie  land  in  the 
'"Last  great  West."  Its  pcpulation  has  increased  frcnn 
.'i,<K)Oin  lOOO,  when  it  was  the  capital  of  the  N.  W.  Ter- 
ritories, to  12,500  in  1908,  and  it  is  now  the  capital  city 
of  that  new  vast  fertile  province,  Saskatchewan.  Regina, 
like  most  western  cities,  is  built  directly  along  the  rail- 
road, although  it  extends  farther  back  than  most  of 
them.  The  moment  one  steps  off  the  train  at  the  sta- 
tion, the  first  thing  with  which  the  visitor  is  impressed 
is  the  excellent  character  of  its  buildings  in  both  con- 
struction and  design,  the  general  lay-out  of  the  city  and 
the  admirable  condition  in  which  the  streets  are  kept. 
There  are  no  tumbled  down  "shacks,"  no  tenderloin,  no 
slums,  everything  is  new  and  clean,-  even  the  small  frame 
structures  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city. 

Its  business  buildings  are  of  the  best  permanent  type 
of  construction.  Its  churches  and  schools  are  models 
of  good  taste  and  ideal  construction,  and  its  residential 
d.istricts  bear  every  evidence  of  culture  and  prosperity. 
Scarth  Street,  which  runs  north  from  the  C.P.R.  tracks, 
has  within  a  few  blocks,  more  new  first  class  business 
buildings,  than  are  to  be  found  in  a  like  area  in  the  best 
districts  in  eastern  cities  of  many  times  the  size  of 
Regina. 

Victoria  Avenue  ,one  of  the  most  beautiful  residen- 
tial streets  in  the  West,  is  boulevarded  the  full  length 
and  is  lined  on  either  side  with  handsomely  designed 
residences  of  the  more  well-to-do.  Victoria  Park,  lo- 
cated almost  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  is  a  landscape  dec- 
laration that  any  city  could  be  justly  proud  of.  Regina 
has  several  architects  who  have  been  kept  extremely 
busy  during  the  past  two  years,  designing  the  many  pub- 
lic, financial,  business  and  private  buildings  that  have 
been  required  to  keep  apace  with  the  marvelous  growth 
of  the  city  and  the  general  high  character  of  design 
speaks  well  for  their  ability  and  training.  The  growth 
of  Saskatchewan,  of  which  Regina  is  not  only  the  cap- 
ital, but  the  commercial  center,  has  been  little  .short  of 
marvelous. 

It  was  on  September  1,  190;"),  that  the  districts  of  As- 
siniboia.  Saskatchewan,  Alberta  and  Athabasca  were  con- 
stituted the  provinces  of  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan  and 
were  given  self  government  similar  to  that  enjoyed  by 
the   other   Canadian    provinces. 

All  western  Canada,  between  the  gyeat  lakes  and  the 
Rockey  Mountains,  was  formerly  known  to  the  easterner 
either  as  "Manitoba"  or  by  the  vague  term  the  "North- 
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west."     Now,   however,   the  name    Saskatchewan   is   be- 
coming as   well   known   as   Manitoba. 

Saskatchewan  lies  between  the  49th  and  60th  parallels 
of  north  latitude,  and  between  the  meridians  of  102  and 
110  degrees  west  from  Greenwich,  or  more  familiarly, 
its  southern  border  is  the  international  boundary,  the 
dividing  line  between  Canada  and  the  United  States. 
South  of  Saskatchewan  are  the  states  of  North  Dakota 
and  Montana ;  east  of  it  is  the  province  of  Manitoba ; 
west  of  it  is  the  province  of  Alberta,  and  on  the  north 
and  north-east  it  is  bounded  by  the  unorganized  North 
West  territories. 

In  addition  to  possessing  a  soil,  that  for  its  fertility, 
is  not  excelled  in  the  whole  west,  the  province  has  sev- 
veral  other  natural  resources,  a  good  supply  of  timber, 
and  clay  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  bricks  is  readily 
available.  Nor  is  this  confined  to  one  part  of  the  pro- 
vince only.  From  Roches  Percee  and  Estevan  in  the 
south,  to  Prince  Albert  in  the  north,  and  at  Broadview 
Moose  Jaw,  Rosthern  and  other  places,  there  is  a  good 
brick  clay  found,  and  considerable  business  in  manufac- 
turing bricks  carried  on.  In  the  northern  part  of  the 
province,  extending  in  a  northwesterly  direction  from 
the  Swan  River  district  in  Manitoba  are  found  large 
areas  of  valuable  spruce  forests.  Saw  mills  are  estab- 
lished at  Prince  Albert  and  along  the  line  of  the  CNR., 
east  of  that  city.  The  amount  of  lumber  manufactured 
in  the  province  annually  amounts  to  between  sixty  artd 
seventy-five  million  feet. 

Coal,  too,  is  abundant,  at  Souris  river  coal  fields  in 
the  Estevan  district  cover  an  area  of  about  120  square 
miles  and  are  supposed  to  contain  about  1,000,000,000 
tons  of  coal.  Traces  of  coal  are  also  found  at  Wood 
Mountain,  in  the  Cypr'ess  hiUs,  and  at  a  number  of 
points  throughout  the  province ;  but  none  of  the  latter 
deposits  have  been  developed,  except  for  local  use  by 
farmers  and  ranchers  adjac'-ent  to  them. 

The  citizens  of  Regina,  the  capital  of  this  rapidly 
progressing  productive  country,  realize  the  future  pos- 
sibilities of  their  city.  They  are  proud  of  its  growth 
and  alive  and  wide-awake  in  the  conduct  of  their  muni- 
cipal affairs.  It  owns  its  own  electric  lighting  plant,  its 
waterworks  system,  and  with  its  miles  of  paved  streets, 
its  splendid  civic  buildings,  five  schools,  a  surplus  of 
Over  a  million  dollars  and  its  low  tax  rate,  Regina  citi- 
zens can  look  complacently  upon  their  accomplishments. 
Every  visitor  to  the  West  is  amazed  at  the  wonderful 
substantial  growth  of  Regina.  Its  hotels,  its  churches, 
its    schools,    its    fine    business    blocks    and    its    excellent 
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Process  view  of  the   Saskatt 


ment    Buildings    novy 


system    and    frame    work    in    position.      E.    &    W.    S.    Maxwell,   Architects. 


Reglna,    showing     the     reinforced     concrete    floor 


municipal    improvem'ents.    make    it    the    model    Canadian 
city  of  the  West. 

One  of  the  mo,st  important  pieces  of  construction 
work  now  in  progress  in  Regina.  is  the  New  Saskatche- 
wan Parliament  buildings,  of  which  Messrs.  E.  &  W.  S. 
Maxwell,  of  Montreal,  are  the  archit'ects  ,and  the  corner 
stone  of  which  was  laid  under  auspicious  circumstances, 


King's  Hotel,  Regina's  $200,000  hostelry,  which  Is  the  most 
modernly  appointed  building  between  Winnipeg  and  the 
Coast.      Storey    &    Van    Egmond,    Architects, 

by  Earl  Grey,  Governor  General  of  Canada,  on  the  4th 
Of  last  October,  The  structure,  which  will  be  one  of  the 
most  imposing  and  the  best  constructed  provincial  par- 
liament buildings  in  Canada,  has  been  fully  described  in 
a  previous  issue  of  Construction.  In  design  it  is  a 
free  adaptation  of  English  renaissance  work,  with  dig- 
nity, simplicity  and  purity  of  style.  In  construction,  it 
is  fireproof  throughout,  its  framework  being  of  rein- 
forced concrete  with  exterior  walls  of  Tyndall  stone. 
Since  the  first  sod  was  turned,  preparatory  to  starting 
the  work  on  July  29,  last  year,  the  contractors  have  made 
rapid  progress,  and  out  of  the  $1,400,000  awarded  for 
the  construction  of  the  building,  now  less  a  sum  than 
$750,000  has  already  been  paid  out.  Within  twelve 
months  all  the  reinforced  concrete  work  was  completed, 
and  the  west  wing  shut  in  so  that  work  may  proceed 
during  the  winter.  The  power  house  at  the  rear  of  the 
building,  with  its  smoke  stack  125  feet  high,  has  been 
completed.     Four  boilers  aggregating  500  horse  power 


hrive  been  installed,  and  the  electric  gearing  will  be 
completed  before  spring.  The  steam  and  hot  water  pip- 
ing in  the  main  building  is  finished.  The  work  of  in- 
stalling the  electric  wires,  plumbing,  etc.,  is  now  going 
( n  and  will  be  completed  together.  Preparations  are 
complete  for  the  y!t  vaults,  and  three  car  loads  of  vault 
doors  have  been  delivered.  One  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  men  are  at  present  at  work  on  the  building,  and 
more  than  100  more  could  easily  obtain  employment,  if 
•he  contractors  could  procure  them. 

Regina's  new  post  office  which  was  completed  last 
September  at  a  cost  of  $250,000,  occupies  a  central  po- 
sition on  Scarth  Street  and  forms  a  crowning  feature 
to  the  architecture  of  the  business  district.  The  build- 
ing is  absolutely  of  ,steel  construction  with  reinforced 
concrete  floors  and  absolutely  fireproof  throughout.  It 
consists  of  three  storeys  and  a  Mansard  roof,  having  a 
frontage  on  Eleventh  Avenue  of  125  feet  and  on  Scarth 


Ground    floor    plan,    King's    Hotel,    Regina,      Storey    &    Van 
Egmond,    Architects, 


Street  of  75  feet.  The  facades  are  of  Tyndall  stone, 
and  Portage  brick  is  used  in  the  other  walls.  On  the 
ground  floor  terrazo  has  been  substituted  for  hardwood 
finish  first  specified.  The  height  of  the  roof  from  the 
street  is  70  feet,  while  the  top  of  the  flagstaff  on  the 
massive   copper   covered   clock   tower   on    Scarth    Street 
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and  Eleventh  Avenue  corner  of  the  building  is  142  feet. 
The  arclied  windows  of  the  ground  floors  and  the  twen- 
ty-two massive  stone  pilasters  running  from  the  second 
storey  to  the  top  of  the  third,  combine  to  give  the  edi- 
f.ct  a  dignified  and  staple  appearance.  Tl:e  entire  ground 
ficor  is  to  be  utilized  for  post  office  purposes,  the  en- 
trance from  both  Scarth  Street  and  Eleventh  Avenue 
giving  access  to  a  public  lobbv  running  the  entire  length 
of  the  building.  The  customs  house  is  located  in  the 
rear  witii  ai  entrance  from  Scarth  Street  and  access  for 
vehicles  from  the  lane  on  the  east  side  rf  the  building. 
The   second   floor  is  devoted   to  customs,  inland   revenue 


New  Theatre,  Regina.  which  will  be  opened  Chnstm.is  week. 
It  has  a  seating  capacity  of  850,  and  cost  complete, 
$25,000.       Storey     &     Van     Egmond,     Architects. 

and  other  government  offices,  while  the  third  is  occu- 
pied by  caretaker's  quarters  and  store  rooms.  The  build- 
ing is  equipped  with  electric  elevators  and  handsnmely 
finished  throughout. 

The  Canada  Permanent  Building,  to  which  a  substantial 
addition  is  being  erected  at  the  present  time,  is  one  of 
Regina's  more  noteworthy  recent  buildings  of  the  fireproof 
type.  It  is  virtually  a  double  building  with  a  party  wall 
between  the  portion  owned  by  the  Canada  Permanent 
Mortgage  Corporation,  and  that  occupied  by  Messrs. 
McKenzie  and  Brown.  Solicitors.  In  construction  the 
building  is  of  reinforced  concrete  skeleton  type,  with 
walls  and  partitions  lined  with  hollow  tile,  and  an  ex- 
terior facing  of  Roman  stone.  The  beams  supporting  the 
floor   slabs   are   carried   on   the   party   and   outside   walls 


without  any  columnar  support.  They  have  a  depth  for 
a  space  of  twenty-seven  feet  of  27  inches,  including  the 
thickness  of  the  floor  slabs.  The  reinforcing  consists  of 
plain  and  square  bars,  and  the   frame  work  is  supported 
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Floor  plan,   Regina  Theatre.     Storey  &.  Van   Egmond, 
Architects. 

by  reinforced  concrete  spread  footing,  as. is  also  the 
beams  which  carry  the  curtain  walls.  The  exterior  fac- 
ing and  hollow  tile  back  lining  are  firmly  secured  to- 
gether by  steel  ties,  and  the  space  between  the  two  filled 
with  concrete,  which  was  put  in  as  the  work  of  laying 
up  the  facing  progressed.  As  regards  plastering,  the 
mortar  has  been  applied  directly  to  the  hollow  tile  and 
on  the  bc'itom  side  of  floor  slabs  and  exposed  sides  of 


Groimd   floor   plan,    new   General    Hospital,    Regina.      Storey    &    Van    Egmond.    Architects. 
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Regina's  New  General  Hospital,  now  being  built  at  a  cost  cf  $105,000.  Althctgh  the  building  is  to  be  entirely  fireproof  in  Its 
constriictiun.  an  additional  precautionary  measure  is  provided  in  an  enclosed  outside  iron  stairway,  placed  at  end  of  the  structure. 
Storey   &    Van    Eg-nond.    Architects. 


beams.  The  .super-floor.s  are  of  hard  maple  nailed  to 
bevelled  weed  strips  secured  in  the  concrete;  and  the 
stair  system  is  of  reinforced  concrete  throughout.  While 
the  construction  of  the  building  precludes  any  danger 
frcm  fire  to  the  structure  itself,  extra  precautions  have 
been  taken  by  the  installation  of  stand  pipes  with  hose 
attachment  on  each  llcor.  to  quickly  handle  any  out- 
break which  might  cccur  in  the  furniture  or  equipment 
of  any  of  the  offices.  It  might  be  mentioned  in  this  con- 
nection that  all  the  vault  fittings  are  of  metal,  and  the 
vaults  themselves,  which  are  the  J.  &  J.  Taylor  "burglar 
r.nd  fireproof  type."  are  set  in  walls  of  concrete  with 
hollow  tile  lining.  The  btiilc'.ing  was  designed  by  Archi- 
tect R.  J.  Pldwards,  of  the  firm  of  Edwards  and  Saunders, 
Toronto,  who  are  now  carrying  out  the  extensions.  Its 
erst,   including    furniture    and    fittings,    was   $70,000,  -and 


both  from  a  standpoint  of  construction  and  design,   it  is 
a  most  acceptable  commercial  building. 

It  would  be  an  oversight,  in  touching  upon  the 
building  progress  of  Regina,  to  fail  to  say  at  least  a  brief 
word  about  the  King's  Hotel,  the  city's  $200,000  hotel, 
which  has  a  well  deserved  reputation  among  tourists 
and  travellers  throughout  the  West  as  being  the  finest 
and  most  modernly  appointed  hotel  building  between 
Winnipeg  and  the  Coast.  It  is  a  four-story  structure, 
built  with  fireproof  partitions  and  floors,  and  designed 
to  contribute  to  the  safety  and  comfort  of  its  guests.  The 
front  is  of  Tyndall  stone  and  clinker  brick ;  the  stone 
being  used  for  the  entire  first  story  which  has  rustic 
piers  and  arched  dcors  and  windows,  for  the  window 
trimming,  and  for  the  belt  course  at  the  fourth  floor 
where  the  windows  are  also  arched.     The  main  features 
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Second    floor   plan,    new    General    Hospital,    Regina.      Storey    &    Van    Egmond,    Architects. 
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Albert  Court  Apartments,  Reglna.  In  exterior  construction  and  architectural  treatment  this  strucure  stands  out  in  marked  dis- 
tinction to  the  usual  type  of  apartment  buildings.  There  Is  a  strong  domestic  feeling  in  general  lines,  and  a  pleasing  color  contrast 
In  the  buff  tones  of  the  stucco  walls,  brown   woodwork  and   red  shingle  roof.     Storey  &  Van    Egmond,  Architects. 


of  the  ground  floor  are  the  exceptionally  large  rotunda 
with  adjoining  dining  room  and  grill  room,  and  also  the 
sanitary  and  convenient  kitchen  arrangement.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  rooms,  is  an  annex,  connecting  with  the 
rotunda  and  containing  six  large  sample  rooms,  having 
facilities  to  enable  commercial  travellers  to  advantage- 
ously show  their  goods.  The  upper  floors  provide  for  one 
hundred  guest  rooms.  All  are  equipped  with  hot  and  cold 
water,  and  fully  two-thirds  of  the  rooms  have  private 
baths  adjoining.  The  architects  for  the  building  were 
Storey  and  VanKgmond  of  Regina,  and  it  is  the  inten- 
tion of  the  management  to  erect  a  large  fireproof  addi- 
tion  in   the   near   future. 


The  new  theatre  building  now  under  construction  at 
Regina,  at  a  cost  of  $25,000.  was  also  designed  by  Messrs. 
Storey  and  VanRgmond.  This  building  gives  a  fairly 
good  idea  of  the  capabilities  of  Westerners  in  rapid  con- 
struction work.  Although  work  on  the  structure  was 
only  started  on  Oct.  15th,  this  year,  it  is  expected  to 
have  the  playhouse  open  Christmas  week.  The  build- 
ing is  enclosed  with  solid  brick  walls,  with  a  Roman 
pressed  brick  front  trimmed  with  Tyndall  stone ;  and  the 
plastering  throughout  is  applied  directly  to  metal  lath. 
Four  doors  at  the  main  entrance  give  access  to  the  ticket 
lobby,  while  four  fire  exits  have  been  placed  along  the 
lane   at    the    side    of   the   building,    thus    assuring   ample 


Second  floor  plan,  Albert  Court  Apartments,  Regina.     Storey  &  Van   Egmond,  Architects, 


Residence  of  W.  B.  Van  Egmond,  of  the  architectural  firm  of  Storey  &  Van  Egmond,  Regina.  An  interesting  half- 
timbered  house  with  decidedly  unique  and  graceful  lines,  giving  it  a  pleasing  cottage  effect.  The  exterior  is  of 
rough  thrown  piaster  work  of  a  light  buff  tone,  the  roof  shingles  and  timber  worl<  of  a  dari<  brown,  and  window 
sashes   painted   white. 


Dining-room,    Residence  of  W.   B.   Van    Egmond,    Regina,   showing   the   scheme  of  decorations   and   furnishings.     The 
woodwork   is   stained   a  dark   greenish   brown,  the  wails    are   panelled   with   a   yellow   b   rown  burlap,  while  above  the 
plate-rail  the  room   is  finished   In  stucco  plaster  of  a   lig  ht   buff  color.      Storey   &   Van    Egmond,   Architects. 
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means  for  quick  egress  in  cvtnt  of  an  emergency.  Ad- 
joining the  lobby  are  retiring  rooms  and  lavatories  for 
both  sexes,  and  also  a  large  cloak  room.  The  auditorium 
which  is  55  by  60  ft.,  provides  seating  accommodations 
for  850  people.  There  are  ten  boxes  in  all,  the  four 
upper  ones  forming  a  continuation  of  the  balcony  floor. 
Underneath  the  stage,  28  by  55  ft.,  arc  the  dressing 
rooms,    players'    lavatories,    property    room    and    furnace 


Ground  floor  plan.  Residence  of  W.  B.  Van  Eginond,  Regina. 
Storey    &    Van    Egmond.    Architects. 

compartment.  The  procenium  arch,  which  has  an  open- 
ing of  30  by  20  ft.  and  the  boxes  and  balcony  rail,  etc., 
are  finished  in  decorative  plaster  work  with  stencil  orna- 
ment and  tinting.  The  owners  of  the  building  are  Whit- 
more  Brothers,  and  the  contract  for  the  work  is  being 
executed  by  the  firm  of  Murphy  and  Martin.  Regina, 
contractors. 

Another  structure  of  note  designed  by  the  same 
architects,  that  is  now  in  process  of  erection  at  Regina, 
is  the  new  General  Hospital,  which  will  cost  complete, 
$105,000.  This  building  will  be  entirely  o'  fireproof 
construction,  and  it  is  representative  cf  the  broad  spirit 
and  thoroughness  of  the  West  in  providing  structures 
of  this  character.  The  floor  system  and  roof  will  be  of 
reinforced  concrete,  and  the  various  rooms  and  corridors 
will  be  divided  off  with  metal  stud  and  lath  partitions, 
so  constructed  and  plastered  as  to  be  practically  sound 
proof.  Externally  the  building,  which  is  a  four  story 
and  basement  structure,  will  be  carried  out  in  red  pressed 
brick  with  Tyndall  stone  entrance,  and  base  and  belt 
courses.  In  the  interior  the  arrangement  will  be  direct 
on  all  floors,  consisting  of  central  corridors  running  the 
full  length  of  the  building  with  the  various  wards,  oper- 
ating rooms  and  offices  aligned  on  either  side.  The 
stairway  adjoins  the  ambulance  entrance  and  elevator, 
opposite  the  main  vestibule,  and  is  carried  up  at  this 
point  to  the  upper  floor.  A  complete  fan  system  of  venti- 
lation is  to  be  installed,  as  designed  by  the  Architects; 
and,  although  the  building  is  practically  non-combustible 
in  its  construction,  extra  precaution  is  being  taken  in  the 
way  of  an  enclosed  system  of  outside  fire  escapes,  which, 
will  open  off  corridors  at  the  end  of  the  building.  The 
hospital  will  provide  accommodation  for  one  hundred 
patients ;  the  hall  and  various  rooms  will  have  sanitary 
floors  and  wainscotting;  and  the  fixtures  and  equipment 
throughout  will  be  modern  in  character. 

As  regards  residential  buildings,  Regina  has  made 
much  consistent  headway  in  this  character  of  work.  The 
Albert  Court  Apartments,  which  form  one  o'  the  sub- 
jects in  the  accompanying  illustrations,  is  a  most  inter- 


esting structure  both  in  design  and  plan.  There  is  a 
strong  domestic  feeling  in  the  general  lines,  and  a  plea- 
sing color  contrast  in  the  buff  tones  of  the  stucco  plas- 
tered brick  walls,  the  brown  woodwork  and  red  shingle 
roof — which  render  it  quite  distinct  in  architectural  treat- 
ment from  the  conventional  types  of  apartment  build- 
ings. At  the  centre  of  the  building  is  a  twin-gabled  bay 
projection,  half  timbered  in  the  upper  portion,  while  at 
a  uniform  distance  on  either  side  are  the  entrances  with 
gabled  hood,  pleasingly  designed  windows  and  interesting 
dormer,  giving  a  perfect  balance  and  symmetry  to  the 
whole.  In  the  interior,  the  most  impressive  feature  is 
tlie  homelike  manner  in  which  the  rooms  are  grou])ed. 
There  are  twelve  suites,  each  containing  a  kitchen,  din- 
ing room,  bath  room  and  from  two  to  three  bedrooms. 
All  apartments  are  equipped  with  speaking  tubes,  hot  and 
cold  water,  porcelain  and  nickel  bath  fixtures,  etc.; 
while  at  the  rear  are  reinforced  concrete  balconies  with 
coal  bins  and  garbage  chutes,  and  iron  stairway  con- 
necting with  the  grade.  The  building  was  designed  by 
Messrs.  Storey  and  VanEgmond,  and  it  was  erected  by 
the  Saskatchewan  Builc'.ing  Construction  Companv.  at 
a  cost  cf  $40,000. 

Mr.  ( VV.  B.)  VanEgmonds  own  re.'^idence  is  an  un- 
usually attractive  half-timbered  house  with  decidedly 
unique  and  graceful  lines.  The  exterior  is  of  rough 
thrown  plaster  work,  the  shingles  and  timber  work 
stained  a  dark  brown,  and  the  window  sashes  painted 
wHte.  The  long  pi;ch  of  the  roof  which  continues 
down  over  the  porch  projection  at  the  side,  and  the 
modest  dormer  which  peeps  interestingly  from  beneath 
it,  overcomes  the  vertical  panelling  at  the  front  and  gives 
the  house  a  decidedly  pleasing  cottage  effect.  In  the 
construction  of  this  house,  every  measure  was  taken  to 
insure  a  dry  and  warm  interior.  The  walls  are  of  wood 
studs,  sheathed,  papered,  strapped  and  lathed  and  plas- 
tered on  the  inside;  and  sheeted,  papered  and  metal 
lathed  for  the  stucco  and  half-timber  work,  outside. 
The  interior  is  finished  in  B.  C.  fir,  stained  a  dark  green- 
ish brown  in  the  first  floor,  and  finished  with  a  white 
enamel  in  the  rooms  above ;  and  the  floors  are  an  egge 
grained  specie  of  the  same  wood,  stained  and  oiled 
throughout.  The  hall,  which  gives  ready  access  to  all 
|)arts   of   the   house,   has   a   brown    lerither   wall    covering 


Second    floor    plan,     Residence    of    W.     B.    Van     Egmond, 
Regina.      Storey   &    Van    Egmond,    Architects. 

stamped  in  conventional  design,  and  tinted  plaster  ceil- 
ings; while  the  den  is  done  in  red  leather  below  the  plate 
rail,  and  finished  with  reddish  buff  stucco  plaster  above. 
\  feature  of  this  floor  is  the  built-in  buffet  and  cup- 
boards arrangement,  which  takes  up  the  space  between 
tlie  dining   room   and  kitchen.     The   drawing   room   and 
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dining  room  connect  by  a  large  arched  opening;  the 
latter  room  being  finished  with  a  beamed  ceiling,  yellow 
brown  burlap  panels  up  to  the  plate  rail,  and  upper  walls 


bination  porch  and  verandah  with  triple  supporting  col- 
unnis,  enclosing  the  front  and  sides  of  the  house.  The 
first  story   is  of  red  brick,  the   shingle   work  above  dark 


Residence  of  Joseph  Campbell.  Regina.  Comfortable  lines  and  pleasing  color  scheme  serve  to  make  this  home  an 
attractive  abode.  The  walls  for  the  first  storey  are  red  brick,  with  dark  brown  shingles  above,  the  ro«f  being 
green    and   the   woodwork   white.     J.    H.    G.    Russell,   Architect. 


and  ceilings  in  stucco  of  a  hufi  tone.  The  second  floor 
has  storage  space,  a  sanitary  dadoed  bath-room  and  three 
i)td-rooms   with   built-in   closets. 

The   home   of   Air.   Joseph   Campbell,   nnother    Regina 
liouse    illustrated    in    these    ])ages,    is    a    dwellins;    of    the 


m J- 


First   floor  plan,    Residence  of   Joseph   Campbell,    Regina.      J. 
H.   G.    Russell,   Architect. 

modern  type  with  comfortable  lines  and  a  pleasing  color 
scheme.    A  feature  of  the  exterior  is  a  deep  covered  com- 


browMi,  and  the  roof  stained  a  moss  green;  while  giving 
a  further  touch  of  contrast  are  the  window  frames,  hav- 
ing small  lights  in  upper  sashes,  and  painted  white  in 
keeping  with  the  balance  of  the  woodwork.  A  well  pro- 
portioned chimney  rises  to  an  agreeable  height.  The  roof, 
which  has  a  dormer  at  the  front,  spreads  its  broad  eaves 


Second    floor    plan,    Residence    of    Joseph    Campbell,    Regina. 
J.   H.   G.   Russell,  Architect. 

in   a   sheltering  manner   over   the   second   story.     On   the 
(Concluded  on  Page  98.) 
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SASKATOON,  A  CITY  OF  MIGHTY  STRIDES.  -Population 

Has  In  reased  from  200  to  8,000  in  Eight  Years. — Examples  of  Some 
of  Its  More  Recent  Biiildmgs,  and  Brief  Comment  on  the  City's 
Commercial  and  Industrial  Possibilities. 


A  THRIVING  city  in  the  Province  of  Saskatchewan 
that  bifls  fair  to  ere  long  become  a  strong  rival 
of  Regina  for  supremacy  as  a  distributing  centre 
i.,  Saskatoon.  This  city  is  one  of  the  most  wonderful 
examples  of  how  cities  are  built  in  a  day  in  the  West. 
I'Vom  a  population  of  200  in  1900,  it  had  grown  to  a  city 
of  a  population  of  8,000  in  1908.  This  growth  has  not 
been  of  the  mushroom  sort,  that  one  might  be  led  to  look 
foi  in  such  rapid  development. 

A  glance  at  the  accompanying  illustrations,  showing 
some  of  the  recent  buildings  constructed  in  this  city,  will 
give  a  fair  idea  of  the  substantial  community  its  citizens 
have  built  in  so  short  a  time. 

Both  nature  and  man  have  done  a  great  deal  for  Sas- 
katoon. Tt  is  surrounded  in  every  direction  by  fertile 
country:  it  has  three  trunk  railways  running  through 
it  in  an  easterly  and  westerly  direction,  and  it  has  other 
lines  running  north  and  south,  so  that  the  question  of 
whether  Saskatoon,  in  this  great  rich  belt,  will  continue 
its  wonderful  growth,  depends  absolutely  upon  its  citi- 
zens, and  the  optimism  and  good  judgment  of  its  earlier 
promoters,  already  displayed  in  its  history,  seems  to  war- 
rant the  contention  that  Saskatoon  will,  before  many 
years,  be  one  of  the  largest  and  most  prosperous  cities  in 
Western  Canada. 

While  for  some  little  time  to  come.  Saskatoon's  chief 
development  will  be  along  the  lines  of  both  wholesale  and 
retail  trade,  made  possible  by  the  rich  adjacent  farming 
country  and  the  unequalled  railway  facilities  existing, 
manufacturers  of  the  lighter  sort  will  undoubtedly  follow 
in  time.  The  labor  market  and  distance  from  raw  ma- 
terials are  not  at  present  conducive  to  anything  large 
this  direction,  but  it  is  pointed  out  by  its  citizens  that 
when  lower  freight  rates,  cheaper  coal,  and  the  scheme 
now  under  way  for  harnessing  the  great  power  of  the 
Saskatchewan  at  this  point,  become  accomplished  facts, 
new  facilities  will  be  offered  that  will  offset  the  disad- 
vantages Saskatoon  may  at  present  have  as  a  manufac- 
turing city. 

From  a  standpoint  of  business  and  municipal  build- 
ings, Saskatoon's  expansion  has  been  most  pronounc:!. 
Especially  can  this  be  said  of  the  last  f;w  years,  during 
which  a  veritable  boom  has  oee.i  ON])erienced  m  this  re- 
spect. In  the  main,  the  buildings  are  of  a  most  accept- 
able type,  being  substantially  built  and  of  a  character 
which  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  future  of  the  city.  The 
accompanying  group  of  the  work  of  .Architect  W.  W. 
I^a  Chance,  which  includes  the  City  Hospital,  Fire  Hall, 
and  three  business  structures,  are  representative  of  the 
character  of  improvements  which  are  being  made  along 
these  lines.  .As  regards  the  first-mentioned  building. 
Saskatoon  enjoys  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  city 
in  Western  Canada  to  build  an  institution  of  this  kind, 
and  it  must  be  said  that  in  the  construction  of  the  build- 
ing itself,  and  in  the  matter  of  internal  equipment  and 
sanitary  appliances,  the  authorities  have  shown  a  broad 
spirit  in  the  appropriation  of  funds  in  order  that  the  hos- 
pital might  be  on  a  par  with  the  better  class  of  similar 
institutions  found  elsewhere.  The  building  provides  ac- 
commodation for  56  patients,  16  nurses,  and  service 
staff,  and,  although  the  structure  was  completed  only 
seven  months  back,  plans  are  at  the  present  under  way 
for  two  substantial  wings,  which  will  practically  double 
the  accommodations.  The  hospital  is  practically  three 
stories  high,  with  red  brick  external  walls  trimmed  with 
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Tyndall  stone ;  the  .system  of  heating  is  steam ;  and  the 
ventilation   apparatus,  operated  on   the  plenum   system. 

In  the  three  business  buildings  referred  to,  the  main 
facades  are  of  red  brick,  trimmed  with  cut  stone  from 
cither  the  Tyndall  or  Bedford  quarries.  The  floor  sys- 
tem of  the  Drinkle  Block,  which  is  a  four  storey  struc- 
ture, 75  by  125  feet,  is  of  mill  or  slow  burning  construc- 
tion. On  the  interior  the  arrangement  is  such  as  to 
utilize  all  available  space  to  the  greatest  advantage,  the 
rooms  are  excellently  lighted  by  large,  well  placed  win- 
dows, and  the  sanitary  features  have  been  thoroughly 
considered  in  every  particular.  The  entire  first  floor', 
which  is  taken  up  by  spacious  stores,  is  enclosed  with 
plate  glass  fronts  on  both  sides,  and  has  central  halls 
leading  to  the  stairs  and  elevator  connecting  with  the 
upper  floors.  The  building  is  heated  by  steam,  is 
modern  in  its  appointments,  and  was  erected  at  a  cost  of 
$75,000.  V- 

In  the  Baldwin  Block,  which  is  at  the  present  time  ' 
receiving  its  finishing  touches,  the  exterior  walls  are 
lined  with  hollow  tile.  This  building,  which  is  a  three- 
storey  structure,  50  by  140  feet,  will  cost  $50,000.  It 
is  to  be  devoted  entirely  to  offices,  and  will  contain,  in 
all,  thirty-two  suites,  comprising  ninety-two  rooms,  all  of 
which  will  be  heated  by  steam  and  model  as  regards 
finish  and  sanitary  equipment. 

The  Chubb  Block,  which  was  constructed  at  a  cost  of 
$20,000,  is  a  building  of  more  modest  dimensions,  hav- 
ing an  interesting  facade  with  a  large  plate  glass  store 
front;  while  the  Fire  Hall,  the  other  building  in  the 
group,  is  a  most  acceptable  structure,  designed  along 
conventional  lines. 

One  of  Saskatoon's  public  buildings  of  a  smaller  type, 
which  is  noteworthy  in  design  and  construction,  is  the 
Land  Titles  Building,  designed  by  .Architects  Storey  and 
Van  Egmond.  It  is  similar  in  dimensions  to  the  build- 
ing used  for  like  purposes  which  the  Saskatchewian  Gov- 
ernment has  erected  in  Regina.  Owing  to  the  import- 
ance of  the  records  and  papers  of  the  Government  i^ai  ' 
Department,  this  building  is,  as  is  also  the  other  men- 
tioned structure,  of  absolutely  fireproof  construction. 
There  is  not  a  particle  of  wood  or  other  combustible  mat- 
ter employed  in  any  part  of  the  structure.  All  the  doors, 
windows  and  casings,  etc.,  are  iron  or  steel  clad,  the  roof 
ai  d  floors  are  of  concrete,  the  partitions  of  hollow  tile, 
and  the  exterior  of  dark  brown  clinker  brick  wall, 
trimmed  with  Tyndall  stone  of  a  buff  tone.  In  the  in- 
terior, which  is  well  lighted  on  all  sides  an  J  regulated  by 
an  automatic  heating  and  ventilating  system,  the  floor  is 
finished  with  mosaic  tile  and  the  walls  decorated  by  or- 
rament  plaster  cornices.  The  building  is  equipped  with 
large  modern  vaults,  and  the  files  and  appurtenances,  are 
of  metal.       Its  cost  complete  was  $30,000. 

Another  building  included  among  the  city's  structures 
of  a  public  character,  is  the  Court  House,  bv  the  same 
'designers,  which  was  built  at  a  cost  of  $45,000.  This 
building  is  well  adapted  to  the  local  requirements  as  re- 
gards court  accommodations  for  some  time  to  come.  The 
exterior  is  of  red  sand  mould  brick,  dressing  with  Tyn- 
dall stone,  ard  enclosed  overhead  with  a  metal  roof. 
The  two  main  floors  are  taken  up  by  the  courts  and  as- 
sociate departments,  while  the  basement  is  devoted  to 
jail  purposes,  and  equipped  with  modern  steel  cells.  The 
walls  throughout  the  building  are  tinted  in  agreeable 
tones  to  harmonize  with  the  quarter-cut  oak  woodwork, 
and  heat  is  supplied  by  a  low  pressure  steam  system. 
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As  with  most  Western  cities,  the  rapidly  increasing 
population  of  Saskatoon,  together  with  a  desire  to  have 
properly  designed  and  constructed  school  buildings,  has 
resulted  in  a  number  of  improvements  as  '"egards  struc- 
tures of  this  character.  At  the  present  time,  the  city 
has  under  way  a  new  Collegiate  Institute,  which  is  being 
erected  at  a  cost  of  $90,000,  in  accordance  with  the  ac- 
cepted competitive  design  of  Architects  Storey  &  Van- 
Egmond.     The  plan  of  the  building,  as  is  shown  in  the 


Land  Titles  Building,  Saskatoon,  said  to  be  the  most  thoroughly 
built  fireproof  structure  in  Western  Canada.  It  is  constructed 
of  dark  brown  clinker  brick,  with  Tyndall  stone  trimming,  the 
floor  and  roof  being  concrete,  the  partitions  hollow  tile,  and 
the  doors  and  windows  of  the  most  approved  fire- resisting 
type.      Storey    &    Van    Egmond,    Architects. 


iiccompanyiiig  illustrations,  provides  for  a  structure  that 
will  readily  fulfill  its  purpo.se  in  the  simplest  and  most 
direct  manner.  Access  to  the  interior  will  be  obtained 
1)\  two  centrally  placed  and  two  end  entrances,  and  com- 
munication with  the  upper  and  basement  floors  will  be 
via  broad  non-combustible  stairways  enclosed  with  fire 
walls  and  equipped  with  automatic  fire  doors.  As  re- 
gards the  exterior  of  the  building,  there  is  no  evidence 
of  extravagant  elaborations.  The  main  entrance  is  dis- 
tinctly but  not  unduly  accentuated  and  the  general  lines 
are  simple,  dignified  and  of  pleasing  proportions.  A  fea- 
ture of  the  ground  floor  will  be  a  central  rotunda  to 
which  the  corridors  will  connect,  and  which  will  produce 
a  more  open  effect  than  could  be  obtained  by  an  elong- 
ated corridor  system.  This  floor  provides  for  six  class 
rooms,  principal's  office,  teacher's  rooms,  stack  compart- 
ment and  reading  room;  while  the  fecnd  floor,  in  ad- 
dition to  an  equal  number  of  class  rooms,  contains  phys- 
ical, chemical  and  biological  laboratories,  occupying  the 
entire  central  space  at  the  front  of  the  building.  In  the 
basement  is  a  large  gymnasium,  domestic  and  manlal 
training  departments,  recreation  room  and  splendidly 
equipped  lavatories  with  shower  bath  compartments.  The 
floors  of  the  corridors  throughout  will  be  fireproof,  and 
in  addition  to  the  precaution  taken  in  this  respect,  and 
as  regards  the  stairways,  two  balcony  fire  escapes  will 
be  provided  to  insure  every  reasonable  means  of  egress 
in  event  of  an  emergency.  The  building  will  be  equip- 
ped with  an  approved  heating  and  ventilating  system 
which  will  produce  a  uniform  temperature  of  70  degrees, 
with  at  least  six  changes  of  air  an  hour,  and  keep  the 
air  at  proper  humidity. 
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inside,  the  house  is  finished  throughout  in  quarter  sawed 
oak.  The  drawing  room  and  library,  both  of  which  have 
large  open  fireplaces,  are  to  the  left  and  right  of  the 
entrance  hall,  while  to  the  rear  of  it  is  a  stair  hall  giving 
access  to  the  service  department  and  second  floor.  The 
kitchen  is  at  the  rear,  and  adjoining  it  to  the  right  is  the 
dining  room,  which  has  a  door  opening  on  to  the  verandah. 
The  upper  stairs  contains  several  good  sized  bedrooms, 
with  wardrobe  facilities,  and  a  bathroom  equipped  with 
modern  plumbing  and  fixtures.  The  designer  of  this 
house  was  Mr.  J.  H.  G.  Russell,  of  Winnipeg. 


A  CONTRACT  WITH   RESTRICTIONS      /. 

THli  WATERFORD  reinforced  concrete  bridge, 
which  has  caused  so  much  dispute  that  the  plans  for  it 
were  finally  submitted  to  the  Privy  Council  of  Ireland, 
is  the  subject  of  a  recent  note  in  "Engineering"  that 
throws  considerable  light  on  the  status  of  the  contro- 
versy. The  council  had  decided  that  a  reinforced  con- 
crete bridge  should  be  constructed,  although  it  was  con- 
trary to  the  wishes  of  the  local  authorities,  but  in  reach- 
ing a  final  decision  it  has  coupled  with  the  approval  of 
reinforced  concrete  some  conditions  that  seem  decidedly 
unusual.  It  has  very  properly,  ordered  that  the  founda- 
tions of  the  work  should  be  executed  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  be  beyond  question,  but  it  has  also  required  the 
contract  to  be  so  drawn  that  the  contractor  must  main- 
tain the  structure  for  two  years  after  its  completion  be- 
fore its  acceptance.  If  the  experience  during  this  per- 
iod is  unsatisfactory  to  the  committee  in  charge  of  the 
work  they  are  to  have  the  privilege  of  requiring  the 
contractor  to  maintain  the  structure  for  four  more  years, 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  engineer.     The  contractors  are 


Court  House,  Saskatoon,  built  at  a  cost  of  $45,000.  The  walls 
are  of  red  sand  mould  brick,  with  Tyndall  stone  trimmings, 
and  the  interior  is  finished  throughout  in  quarter-cut  oak. 
Storey    &    Van    Egmond.    Architects. 


to  stipulate  in  their  tenders  the  amouuts  they  will  charge 
for  its  maintenance.  The  case  is  attracting  so  much  at- 
tention in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  that  for  the  sake 
of  complete  fairness  it  would  seem  desirable  to  start 
afresh.  It  is  evident  that  whatever  type  of  structure  is 
constructed  it  will  be  a  mark  of  strong  criticism,  which 
is  bound  to  influence  voters  against  all  bridge  work  if 
carried  too  far;  consequently,  it  would  apparently  be  a 
good  move  to  take  the  decision  of  the  Privy  Council  as 
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Perspective  view  of  the  new  Collegiate  Institute.  Saskatoon,  which 
additional  testimony  to  the  liberal  and  thoroigh  manner  in  which 
Storey   &   Van    Egmond.   Architects. 

a  basis  for  an  entirely  new  competition.  That  decision 
stipulated  quite  carefully,  so  far  as  the  reports  of  it  in- 
dicate, the  features  of  foundations  and  superstructure 
that  must  receive  attention  in  any  designs  of  reinforced 
concrete  bridges  that  will  be  acceptable,  and  these  re- 
quirements .should  be  stated  in  the  terms  of  a  new  com- 
petition in  which  steel  and  reinforced  concrete  builders 
can  take  part,  both  being  under  the  obligation  to  put 
in  satisfactory  foundations  and  to  maintain  the  struc- 
ture, if  required,  for  a  period  of  six  years  at  a  definite 
rate.     This  case  is  apparently  the  first  public  competi- 


is    now    being    erected    at    a    cost    of    $90,030.      This    building    bears 
the  West  in  general  provides  for  the  housing  of  its  school  children. 

tion  between  steel  and  reinforced  concrete  for  an  im- 
portant bridge,  and  for  this  reason  disinterested  observ- 
ers naturally  hope  that  the  conditions  of  the  competition 
shall  be  absolutely  fair  to  all  parties.  The  published 
opinions  on  the  case  indicate  the  existence  of  a  feeling 
that  the  reinforced  concrete  structure  which  has  been 
the  cause  of  argument  was  not  of  a  sufficiently  conserva- 
tive design  to  be  compared  with  the  proposed  steel 
bridge;  whether  this  opinion  is  warranted  or  not  it  is 
impossible  to  judge  from  the  information  at  hand 
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Main   elevation   and  floor   plan,   Canadian    Northern    Depot.    Saskatoon       W.    B.    P- att,    Architect. 
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Basement  plan,  Collegiate  Institute,  Saskatoon,  showing  the  location  of  the  large  gymnasium,  manual  training 
and  domestic  science  departments,  recreation  room  and  boiler  compartment.  Storey  &  Van  Egmond,  Archi- 
tects. 0 


First  floor   plan,   Coilegiate    Institute,   Saskatoon,    a  feature    of    which    is    the    fireproof    corridors    and    the    four 
well-placed    entrances.      Storey    &    Van    Egmond,    Architects. 


Second  floor  plan,  Collegiate  Institute,  Saskatoon,  showing    the    general    arrangement    of    the    class    rooms,    cloak 
rooms   and    laboratories.      Storey   &    Van    Egmond,   Architects. 
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EDMONTON,  THE  GATEWAY  TO  THE  NORTH.^Its  Great 

Growth,  Possibilities,  and  Progress  from  an  Architectural  Standpoint 
Summarily  Set  Forth. — Substantial  Development  Under  Way  m  All 
Classes  of  Buildings,  and  Much  Large  Work  in  Prospect. 


ii'^T^lE  GATEWAY  TO  THE  NORTH"  is  the 
I  title  laid  claim  to  for  their  city  by  the  citizens 
of  Edmonlon.  This  wonderful  new  city  is 
generally  recognized  as  the  gateway  to  the  vast 
Peace  River  country,  which  has  been  happily  and 
truthfully  termed  "The  Empire  of  the  North." 
The  story  of  the  growth  of  this  city  of  Ed- 
monton sounds  almost  like  a  fairy  tale.  Its  pop- 
ulation has  increased  from  3,000  in  1900  to  21,000  in 
1908,  and  when  it  is  realised  that  this  rapid  growth  was 
made  in  the  face  of  what,  at  one  time,  looked  like  in- 
surmountable difficulties,  it  is  doubly  marvelous.  Every 
early  citizer  remembers  how  the  C.  P.  R.  refused  to  come 
across  the  great  ravine  over  the  Saskatchewan  River, 
into  fulmonton,  and  how  it  looked  as  though,  if  a  city 
were  to  be  established  in  this  section  of  the  country,  it 
would  be  Strathcona  and  not  P'dmonton.  Despite  this 
great  disadvantage,  Edmonton  cor  tinned  to  grow  until 
the  Canadian  Northern  came  into  the  city,_  since  which 
time  it  has  go;ie  ahead  by  leaps  and  bounds.  Edmonton 
proved  itself  stronger  than  the  railroad;  it  won  out,  and 
row  the  C.  P.  R.  is  about  to  construct  a  great  bridge 
across  the  ravine  into  the  city.  It  was  a.  case  of  "  If 
the  mountain  will  not  come  to  Mahomet,  Mahomet  will 
go  to  the  mountain." 

The  early  settlers  in  Edmonton  deserve  much  credit 
for  the  manner  in  which  they  laid  out  the  town,  and  the 
present-day  citizens  are  to  be  complimented  upon  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  building  up  the  city  dnd  carry- 
ing out  their  municipal  improyement  work.  The  city 
is  located  on  the  south  side  of  a  great  ravine,  at  the 
bottom  of  which  runs  the  Saskatchewan.  The  main 
streets  run  east  and  west,  while  the  shorter  cross  town 
streets  run  north  and  south.  The  streets  in  both  the 
business  and  residential  districts  are  wide  and  well  pav- 
ed. In  fact  Winnipeg  is  the  only  city  in  the  W'est  whose 
business  thoroughfares  are  wider  than  those  of  Edmon- 
ton. While  a  very  large  number  of  the  earlier  houses 
were  built  of  wood,  mostly  all  of  the  residences  in  the 
better  sections  of  the  city  are  now  being  built  of  brick. 
A  number  of  brickyards  have  heen  established  within  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  city,  and  bricks  are  obtainable 
of  a  very  good  quality  at  an  exceedingly  reasonable 
price. 

Jasper  Avenue  is  the  main  business  artery,  and  the 
business  buildings,  banks,  and  hotels  on  this  street,  as 
will  be  seen  in  the  views  that  accompany  this  article,  give 
evidence  of  the  pride  and  confidence  of  the  citizens  in 
their  city.  A  very  significant  fact  in  connection  with 
the  solidity  of  the  growth  of  Edmonton  is  that  though 
the  volume  of  building  during  1908  in  almost  every  centre 
in  Canada  was  below  that  for  1907,  it  was  the  reverse  in 
lulmonton. 

The  growth  and  development  of  Edmonton  during  the 
last  five  years  from  an  insignificant  trading  post  to  one 
of  the  most  influential  cities  in  the  northwest  is  most  in- 
teresting, viewed  from  almost  any  point,  but  especially 
so  if  we  review  the  development  of  building  operations 
as  reflected  by  the  building  permits  issued  by  the  city's 
Building   Inspector. 

On  looking  up  the  records  we  find  that  while  in  the 
year  1005  the  total  amount  was  only  $702,724  it  rose  to 
$1,868,069  in  1906,  to  $2,280,210  in  1907,  to  $2,498,847  in 
1908,  and  up  to  the  end  of  October,  1909,  to  $2,200,000. 

The  figures  in  the  aggregate  are  interesting,  but  the 
details  are  equally  as  engaging,  as  they  give  us  a  reliable 
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indication  of  the  lines  along  which  true  development  is 
taking  i)lace.  Amongst  the  buildings  which  have  been 
erected  within  the  last  three  years  may  be  mentioned  the 
following:— New  Post  Office  $250,000,  Alexander  Tay- 
lor School  $100,000,  Norwood  School,  $130,000,  Imperial 
Bank  $100,000,  R.C.  Separate  School  $70,000.  Blowey- 
Henry  Building  $65,000,  Windsor  Block  $60,000,  McDou- 
gall  Court  $45,000,  Arlington  Apartment  House  $150,000, 
Lemarchaml  Block  $200,000,  Kelly  Block  $60,000,  the 
(Jriffin  Packing  Plant  represents  $1,000,000,  Jasper  Block 
$45,000,  Y.MX.A.  $60,000,  Cristall  Block  $75,000,  and 
many  more. 

The  foregoing  will  give  the  reader  some  idea  of  the 
stability  of  the  capital  city  of  Alberta,  and  buildings  such 
as  above  will  indicate  the  measure  of  confidence  which 
the  citizens  have  in  the  future  of  the  city. 

With  regard  to  future  pro.spects  the  outlook  is  just 
as  bright,  if  not  brighter,  than  when  viewed  several  years 
back.  Amongst  the  buildings  under  way  are  the  new 
Parliament  Buildings  which  will  cost  some  $1,300,000, 
the  new  Court  House  $300,000,  new  Methodist  Church 
$75,000,  new  High  School  $109,000,  new  Union  Bank 
$50,000,  Molson's  Bank  $50,000,  McDonald  Block 
$50,000,  extensions  to  the  Alberta  Hotel  $100,000,  ex- 
tensions (second  addition)  to  King  Eaward  Hotel 
$60,000,  City  Hospital  $150,000,  17th  Street  Public  School 
$100,000.  These  figures  give  some  idea  of  the  still 
greater  growth  that  its  citizens  are  looking  forward  to. 

No  city  of  Edmonton's  age  and  size  is  better  endowed 
with  educational  facilities.  It  is  within  two  miles  of 
the  Provincial  University,  and  has  two  colleges,  a  High 
School,  in  addition  to  eleven  Public  Schools.  It  has 
also  twenty-two  churches,  two  sanitariums,  four  hospi- 
tals, fourteen  banks,  three  clubs,  and  twenty-two  hotels. 
It  owns  its  own  electric  plant,  its  own  street  railway, 
and  its  own  waterworks.  Immediately  on  the  advent  of 
the  Canadian  Northern  Railway,  Edmonton  became  a  per- 
manent distributing  centre.  A  general  readjustment  of 
freight  rates  from  manufacturing  centres  in  Eastern 
Canada  and  the  United  States  was  made  by  the  Cana- 
dian Northern  Railway,  whereby  Edmonton  was  placed 
on  an  equal  footing  with  the  other  distributing  centres  of 
Western  Canada.  In  addition  to  the  inward  rates  being 
substantially  reduced  the  outgoing  rates  from  Edmonton 
were  also  lowered.  The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  has 
definitely  announced  it  to  be  part  of  their  policy  to  make 
Edmonton  a  wholesale  and  distributing  point.  The  ar- 
rival of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  in  the  course  of  a  few 
months  will  place  Edmonton  still  further  to  the  front  as 
in  this  respect. 

The  city  of  Edmonton  now  justly  claims  to  be  the  lead- 
ing packing  centre  of  the  province,  in  fact  of  the  middle 
west.  During  the  year  1908  there  were  50,000  head  of 
cattle,  hogs,  and  sheep  slaughtered  in  Edmonton  and 
Strathcona,  of  which  amount  70  per  cent,  were  hogs 
$750,000  would  be  a  conservative  estimate  to  place  on 
the  year's  killing.  During  1909  these  figures  will  have  in- 
creased to  at  least  double  as  the  Swift  Packing  Plant 
was  operating  only  during  the  last  three  months  of  1908, 
and  in  that  time  slaughtered  30,000  head  of  stock.  The 
balance  of  the  .50,000  was  handled  by  the  smaller  plants. 
With  regard  to  the  Swift  Packing  Plant,  a  very  complete 
examination  of  Western  Canada  was  made  before  it  was 
decided  to  build  in  Edmonton.  The  buildings  and  equip- 
ment, etc.,  cost  something  like  $1,000,000  The  capacity 
of  the  plant  is  1,000  head  of  cattle,  2,500  hogs,  500  sheep 
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and  300  calves  per  week.  They  have  not  been  operat- 
ing to  their  full  capacity  as  the  building  is  not  quite  com- 
plete. It  is  now  being  finished  and  the  output  will  be 
greatly  increased  The  supply  of  hogs,  cattle  and 
sheep  is  obtained  from  the  C.  N.  R.  district  as  far 
east  as  Saskatoon,  along  the  C.  P.  R.  as  far  south  as 
Crossfield,  and  points  on  the  Wetaskiwin  and  Lacombe 
branches.  As  a  manufacturing  centre,  Edmonton  has 
already  gained  recognition.  In  addition  to  the  packing 
industry  referred  to  above,  there  are  lumber  mills  (capa- 
city  20,000.000   feet    i)er   annum),   brick    factories,    hrew- 


View  of  construction  work  on  the  new  fireproof  Edmonton  Court 
House,  which  is  being  erected  at  a  cost  of  $250,000,  from  plans 
prepared  by  A.  M.  Jeffers,  Supervising  Architect,  Provincial 
Department    of    Public    Works. 


cries,  sash  and  door  factories,  basket  factories,  aerated 
water  factories,  cigar  factories,  pickle  and  vinegar  fac- 
tories, box  and  tub  factory,  concrete  block,  pipe  and  tile 
factory,  etc. 

As  in  Regina,  the  most  important  buildings  now  under 
course  of  erection  are  the  Parliament  Buildings  of  the 
Province  of  Alberta,  the  corner  stone  of  which  was  re- 
cently laid  by  Earl  Grey,  Governor-General  of  Canadi. 
The  structure  was  designed  by  Mr.  A.  M.  Jeffers,  pro- 
vincial architect,  under  whose  supervision  the  buildings 
are  being  erected.  Mr.  Jeffers  has  given  most  careful 
study  to  all  structural  details,  assisted  by  the  structural 
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Edmonton's  new  Court  House,  as  it  will  appear  when  complete. 
Designed  by  Mr.  A.  M.  Jeffers,  Supervising  Architect,  Pro- 
vincial   Department    of    Public    Works. 

engineer,  John  Chalmers,  and  in  collaboration  with  Mr. 
Fingland,  structural  engineer  and  architect  of  Winnipeg, 
who  is  acting  in  an  advisory  or  consulting  capacity  for 
the  Government  in  connection  with  the  building.  The 
complete  design  was  submitted  to  Professor  Nobbs,  of 
Montreal,  who  is  professor  of  architecture  at  McGill  Uni- 


versity, and  after  his  revision  was  finally  approved   and 
adopted. 

The  building  is  situated  upon  the  high  ground  at  one 
time  occupied  by  the  residence  of  the  chief  factor  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Co.,  and  overlooking  the  river  hundreds 
of  feet  below  and  the  plateau,  where  the  fur  company's 
old  fort  still  stands.  The  structure  has  a  site  which 
cannot  be  surpassed  for  scenic  beauty  in  the  province,  if 
in  Western  Canada.  The  location  is  nearly  central  in 
Edmonton  from  an  easterly  and  westerly  direction,  and 
lies  almost  midway  between  the  capital  and  the  sister 
city  of  Strathcona  upon  the  southern  bank  of  the  Sas- 
katchewan, in  these  respects,  as  from  a  standpoint  of 
picturesque  beauty,  the  historic  site  could  not  have  been 
excelled. 

.Although  it  is  almost  two  years  since  work  was  start- 
ed upon  the  excavations  little  more  than  the  foundations 
have  been  completed  up  to  the  present  time.  '1  he  delav 
was  first  caused  by  tardy  shipment  of  the  structural  steci 
and,  later,  by  the  slow  delivery  of  the  granite  ai'.l  fveo- 
stone  of  which  the  super-structure  will  be  built.  On 
May  18th  last  the  masonry  was  begun,  and  at  pre.sent  ibc 
granite  basement  walls  have  been  completed  three-quarter 
way  rouml  the  buildings. 

They  rise  to  a  height  of  over  twelve  feet,  and  present 
such  a  stately  and  substantial  appearance  that  they  give 
some  idea  of  the  magnificence  of  the  structure  when  it 
will  be  completed.  Inside  the  granite  work  is  the  brick 
which  makes  the  walls  over  three  feet  thick. 


The    Norwood    School,    Edmonton,      Roland    W.    Lines,    Architect. 

The  structure  is  being  built  in  the  form  of  a  huge 
'■  T,"  having  the  main  facade  parallel  to  and  200  feet 
south  of  Saskatchewan  Avenue,  on  which  the  building 
fronts.  The  design  is  classical,  following  the  lines  of 
the  Corinthian  order.  The  main  entrance  or  central 
pavilion,  facing  the  city  to  the  north,  is  83  feet  wide, 
flanked  on  the  east  and  west  sides  with  administrative 
wings.  Each  wing  is  13  feet  long,  exclusive  of  entrance 
steps  which  extend  away  from  the  ends  a  distance  of  42 
feet  each. 

The  main  entrance  pavilion,  including  entrance  steps, 
extends  north  from  the  main  facade,  a  distance  of  75 
feet,  from  which  point  the  building  measures  south  290 
feet.  It  is  58  feet  high  from  the  ground  line  to  the  top 
of  the  main  cornice,  and  from  the  entrance  line  to  the 
base  of  the  lantern  on  the  dome  is  88  feet.  In  general 
the  buildings  occupy  a  plot  of  ground  427  leet  by  290 
feet,  and  from  the  ground  to  the  top  of  the  dome  is  178 
feet 

The  building  is  of  strictly  fireproof  construction,  hav- 
ing broad  concrete  footings  and  foundation  walls  up  ►" 
the  ground  line.  Above  ground  the  exterior  walls  are 
faced  with  stone  masonry,  backed  with  brick  work  and 
furred  on  the  inside  faces  with  hollow,  porous  terra-cotta 
blocks  for  the  purpose  of  providing  air  spaces  to  prevent 
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dampness  and  to  make  a  solid  background  for  plastering 
work.  The  interior  is  of  steel  construction,  consisting 
of  steel  columns  supported  on  concrete  footings  and 
steel  floor  beams  and  roof  trusses.  All  of  this  steel 
work  will  be  fireproof,  using  concrete  bricks  or  terra- 
cotta as  best  suited  for  the  work.       The  steel  work  is  a 


Alex.    Ta>lor    School,    Edmonton,      holand    W.    Lines,    Architect. 

unit  in  itself  and  is  not  dependent  on  interior  partitions 
for  support.  The  walls  of  the  rotunda  and  vaults  are 
b-iilt  of  first-class  brick  masonry.  All  other  interior  walls 
are  built  of  hollow  porous  terra-cotta  blocks  and  so  de- 
signed that  at  any  time  any  partition  or  set  of  partitions 
or  any  floor  may  be  removed  without  interfering  with 
the  construction  of  the  building,  and  with  a  minimum  in- 
terference with  the  business  operation  of  any  department. 
The  walls  will  be  of  reinforced  steel  concrete  construc- 
tion or  protected  steel  beams,  having  marble  and  tile 
floor  finishes. 


store  and  warehouse  of  the   Blower- Henry  Conip.nny,  bdmon- 
ton.      R.    Percy    Barnes,    Architect. 

An  outstanding  feature  in  the  building  development 
of  the  towns  and  cities  of  the  prairie  provinces,  is  the 
large   number   of  improvements   which   are   being  made 


as  regards  public  buildings  and  school  structures.  Prac- 
tically all  sections  are  witnessing  unusual  activities  in 
this  respect,  and  the  type  of  buildings  erected,  as  a  rule, 
are  permanently  constructed  and  well  adapted  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  community  in  which  they  are 
located.  One  of  the  important  structures  now  under 
way  is  the  new  Edmonton  Court  House,  designed  by 
Mr.  A.  M.  Jefifers,  .supervising  architect  of  Provincial 
Department  of  Public  Works.  In  construction,  the 
building,  which  is  a  two  story  and  basement  structure, 
will  be  of  the  fireproof  type,  enclosed  by  walls  of  Cal- 
gary stone.  The  two  accompanying  views  show  the  pro- 
gress of  the  work  up  to  date,  antl  the  Court  House  as 
it  will  appear  when  completed.  Owing  to  the  location 
of  the  site,  the  design  provides  for  two  entrances  cf 
equal  importance,  one  on  McDougal  Avenue,  and  the 
other  on  May  Street.  Both  of  the  entrances  will  be  sim- 
ilar in  treatment,  following  the  Ionic  order,  and  be  ap- 
proached by  broad  granite  steps  flanked  on   either   side 


Ground    floor     plan,    Blower-Henry     Company's    building, 
Edmonton.     R.   Percy   Barnes.   Architect. 

by  low  masonry  walls,  surmounted  with  electroliers  of 
an  appropriate  design.  On  the  interior  the  plan  provides 
for  an  arrangement  that  will  readily  facilitate  the  busi- 
ness of  the  various  courts  and  departments.  The  cen- 
tral feature  will  be  a  spacious  rotunda,  finished  with  a 
panelled  ceiling  and  having  marble  and  plaster  columns 
and  pilasters.  This  will  give  direct  entrance  to  the  su- 
preme court  chambers,  and  the  principal  departments, 
and  will  connect  with  the  seccnd  flcpr  by  a  marble  and 
iron  staircase.  On  the  ,sccond  floor  the  rotunda  is  sur- 
rounded with  a  gallery,  having  ornamental  plaster  col- 
umns, pilasters  and  beamed  ceilings,  the  centre  feature 
of  the  ceiling  being  a  i  ornamental  ceiling  light  set  in 
plaster  work.  Opening  oiY  the  gallery  are  the  public 
entrances  to  each  of  the  four  court  rooms  and  library. 
Between  the  court  rooms  are  located  the  jury  room  and 
judges'  retiring  room.  In  general,  the  building  will  be 
finished  in  oak  and  ornamental  plaster  work,  being  ap- 
propriately panelled  and  finished  to  harmonize  with  the 
particular  use  of  each  court  or  room.  A  ,system  of 
model  vaults  for  court  records,  etc.,  will  be  installed  on 
the  first  floor:  and  in  addition  to  the  main  entrance, 
access  to  the  building  will  be  obtained  from  two  entran- 
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ces  opening  in  from  the  lane,  one  of  which  will  connect 
with  the  police  headquarters  located  in  the  basement. 

As  regards  school  building  construction,  the  accom- 
panying ilustrations  will  enable  the-  reader  to  form  a 
fairly  comprehensive  idea,  as  to  the  substantial  type  of 
structures  Edmonton  is  providing  to  meet  her  needs  along 
this  particular  line.    These  are  the  Norwood  school,  and 
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The  ability  of  Western  contractors  to  carry  out  construction 
work  in  a  thorough  and  expeditious  manner  is  convincingly 
demonstrated  in  the  erection  of  the  Arlington  Apartments, 
Edmonton.  This  view,  which  gives  an  excellent  idea  of  the 
ground  dimensions  of  the  building,  shows  the  stage  to  which 
the  work  had  advanced  on  August  25,  1909,  just  thirty-five 
days  from  the  date  the  contractors  undertook  the  removal  of 
a  cottage  which  originally  occupied  the  site.  R.  Percy  Barnes, 
Architect. 


the  Alex.  Taylor  school,  both  of  which  were  designed 
by  Architect  Roland  W.  Lines,  of  that  city.  Both  are 
two  stoory  and  basement  structures,  with  brick  exterior 
walls  and  cut  stone  entrances  and  trimmings.  The  cor- 
ridors are  wide  and  direct  in  their  arrangement,  the 
rooms  well  lighted,  and  the  stairways  so  situated  as  to 
expidite  access  or  egress  to  or  from  any  part  of  the 
building.  In  each  case  approved  heating  and  ventilat- 
ing systems  have  been  installed,  and  all  vulnerable  points, 
such  as  the  portions  over  the  boiler  room,  etc.,  are  fully 
protected  so  as  to  minimize  any  danger   from   fire. 

Included  in  the  group  of  illustrations  which  contains 
Edmonton's  new  postoffice,  are  the  Canadian  Bank  of 
Commerce,  the  Empire  block,  and  Merchant's  Bank,  Tel- 


design  is  such  as  to  speak  for  the  character,  equipment 
and  advantages  of  the  building  within.  Both  banks  are 
representative  of  the  splendid  structures  which  the  Can- 
adian financial  institutions  are  establishing  in  the  West- 
ern field;  and  the  Empire  block  and  Telephone  building 
are,  both  in  design  and  construction,  buildings  of  which 
the  larger  Eastern  cities  might  feel  justly  proud. 

The  Blowey-Henry  block  is  one  of  Edmonton's  more 
recent  additions  in  the  way  of  a  commercial  building,  is 
a  four-story  structure,  fronting  on  Jasper  Avenue,  and 
was  erected  at  a  cost  of  $60,000.  It  is  admirably  suited 
for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  used — that  of  housing 
the  business  of  a  large  furniture  concern — the  building 
being  splendidly  lighted  and  allowing  the  maximum 
space  for  the  display  of  goods.  The  ground  floor  is  oc- 
cupied by  a  spacious  store,  with  the  oflices  and  shipping 
rooms  of  the  company  at  the  rear,  while  the  entire  three 
upper  floors  form  three  vast  show  rooms,  in  which  the 
articles  of  furniture  can  be  seen  to  advantage.  The 
walls  of  the  building  are  of  brick,  and  the  front,  which 
is  of  steel  contsruction,  is  faced  with  Calgary  stone,  and 
marble  from  the  Kootenay  quarries.  The  large  plate 
glass  windows  of  the  show  rooms,  are  pivoted  to  open 
on  the  Tabor  patent  system,  and  communication  from 
one  floor  to  the  other  is  obtained  by  a  broad  staircase 
and  an  Otis  electric  elevator.  Heat  is  supplied  by  a  low 
pressure  steam  system,  and  the  appointments  throughout 
are  modern  in  character.    The  designing  and  supervising 


Arlington  Apartments,  Edmonton,  from  a  view  taken  September 
18,  1909,  showing  the  building  entirely  enclosed.  The  building 
contains  forty-five  modern  suites,  and  Is  equipped  with  the 
most  approved  sanitary  appliances  and  heating  and  ventilating 
apparatus.      R.    Percy    Barnes,    Architect. 


Process  view  of  Arlington  Apartments,  Edmonton,  taken  on 
September  4th,  1909,  showing  the  work  five  weeks  after  the 
concrete  foundation  was  installed.    R.  Percy  Barnes,  Architect. 

ephone  building,  and  the  station  of  the  Canadian  North- 
ern Railway.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  dilate  upon  the 
featrues  of  these  buildings,  as  in  each  case  the  external 


architect  of  the  building  was  Mr.  R.  Percy  Barnes,  Ed- 
monton. 

That  western  contractors  are  capable  of  perfecting  a 
working  organization  which  enables  them  to  carry  out 
construction  work  in  equally  as  thorough  and  expedi- 
tious a  manner  as  the  builders  in  the  eastern  provinces, 
and  the  United  States,  is  convincingly  demonstrated  in 
the  three  accompanying  process  views  of  the  new  Ar- 
lington Apartments,  Edmonton,  also  designed  by  Mr. 
Barnes.  This  building,  which  received  its  finishing 
touches  a  short  time  back,  contains  forty  modern  suites, 
and  is  equipped  with  the  mo-st  approved  sanitary  appli- 
ances, and  heating  and  ventilating  apparatus.  The  first 
view  shows  the  Stage  to  which  the  work  had  advanced 
on  August  25,  1909,  just  thirty-five  days  from  the  date 
the  contractors  undertook  the  removal  of  the  cottage 
which  formerly  occupied  the  site.  Considering  the  char- 
acter, size  and  ground  dimensions  of  the  building,  of 
which  a  comprehensive  idea  can  be  obtained  from  the 
third  view,  the  erection  of  this  structure  was  executed 
in  a  remarkably  short  time.  Five  weeks  from  the  time 
the  concrete  foundations  were  installed,  the  brick  walls 
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New   Extension    to    Gener-al    Hospital,    Edmonton.    I.    A.    Senccdi    cinU    R.    Pci  cy    Batncs,    Aii^nitects. 


Ground  floor  plan,   General   Hospital,   Edmonton.     I.  A.   Senecal   and   R.   Percy   Barnes,   Associate  Architects. 
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The  Edn-.onton  Club,  Edmonton,  Alta.,  which  has  a  n-.embership  of  over  200  professional  and  business  men.  This 
view  shows  the  building  as  far  as  It  has  been  completed.  A  large  addition  forming  a  part  of  the  original 
scheme  is  to  be  built  to  the  right  of  the  entrance,  thus  making  the  structure  one  of  the  most  commodious  and 
best    appointed    club    houses    In    Western    Canada.      A.     M.    Calderon,    Architect. 


Writing-room,   Edmonton    Ciub,    Edmonton,    Aita.,   showing    the   fireplace   and   the   general   character   of   the   appoint- 
ments.     A.    M.    Calderon,    Architect. 
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had  been  carried  up  to  the  fourth  flour  line,  while  on 
Sept.  18th,  exactly  fifty  days  from  the  commencement  of 
operations,  the  structure  was  entirely  enclosed  and 
ready  for  the  final  work  of  the  interior. 

Further  work  of  Mr.  Barnes'  is  seen  in  the  new  ex- 
tension to  the  Edmonton  General  Hospital,  which  he  de- 
signed  in   collaboration    with   Architect   I.   A.      Senecal. 


Basement  plan,  Edmonton  Club,  showing  the  general  scheme 
of  rooms  in  the  present  portion  of  bLiilding  and  proposed 
addition.      A.    IVl.    Calderon,    Architect. 


This  improvement  consisted  of  a  large  five  story  addi- 
tion to  the  original  hospital  building,  and  a  separate  two 
story  building  for  the  accommodation  of  the  power 
plant  and  laundry  rooms.  The  latter  structure  is  con- 
nected to  the  main  building  by  a  kitchen  wing  and  an 
underground  passage  way.  Externally,  the  building, 
which  faces  Victoria  Avenue,  is  faced  with  local  red 
brick  and  trimmed  with  Calgary  stone,  while  on  the  in- 
terior every  consideration  has  been  given  in  the  arrang- 
ment  and  finish  of  the  various  rooms  and  corridors,  to 
bring  the  sanitary  features  up  to  the  highest  standard 
requirement.  A  pleasing  feature  of  »he  exterior  is  a 
system  of  balconies  opening  off  the  corridors  at  the  end 
of  the  building,  for  convalescent  patients.  The  new  ad- 
dition provides  accommodation  for  fifty  patients,  and  in- 


Ground  floor  plan,   Edmonton   Club,  showing   the   arrangement  of 
the  present  portion  and  the  general  lay-out  of  the  rooms  in  the 
extension  which  is  to  be  added  to  the  building    A.  M.  Calderon. 
Architect. 

eludes  a  large  operating  room  on  the  top  floor  with  roof 
hghts  and  north  windows.  The  general  contractors  for 
the  extension  were  Connell  &  Spencer,  Edmonton,  and 
fhe  entire  work  was  carried  out  at  a  total  cost  of  $12.'>,- 
000. 

The  social  feature  of  the  business  life  of  Edmonton 
centres  in  the  new  home  of  the  Edmonton  Club,  a  rapid- 
ly growing  organization,  whose  membership  at  the  pres- 
ent time  includes  over  two  hundred  prominent  business 
and  professional  men  of  both  the  city  and  province.  This 
structure,  which  was  designed  by  Architect  A.  M.  Cald- 
eron, and  built  at  a  cost  of  $22,00),  although  complete 


in  itself,  represents  only  a  portion  of  the  building  as 
originally  planned.  A  large  addition  is  to  be  built  to 
the  right  of  the  main  entrance  (see  accompanying  plan), 
as  soon  as  additional  accommodation  is  necessary,  thus 
making  it  one  of  the  most  commodious  and  best  appoint- 
ed houses  in  western  Canada.  The  exterior  of  the  build- 
ing is  of  red  pressed  brick  with  cut  stone  trimming  and 
belt  courses,  and  the  interior  is  finished  largely  in 
quarter-cut  oak.  Besides  the  usual  club  advantages,  the 
plan  provides  for  a  number  of  interesting  features.  En- 
trance to  the  building  is  obtained  by  easy  ascending 
stone  steps  through  a  panelled  vestibule  and  hall.  The 
club  hall,  which  is  centrally  located  and  connected  with 
the  lower  lounge  by  an  arch  door,  gives  direct  access 
to  all  parts  of  the  building.     Upstairs  the  arrangement 


Second  floor  plan,  Edmonton  Club.    A.  M.  Calderon,  Architect. 

of  the  rooms  obviates  a  system  of  passages.  A  feature 
of  the  plan  is  a  large  central  hall  way  or  lounge,  with  a 
door  opening  onto  a  balcony,  12  by  60  feet,  overlooking 
the  Saskatchewan  valley. 

The  residence  of  Mr.  George  W.  Swaisland,  on  Vic- 
toria Avenue,  Edmonton,  was  also  designed  by  Mr.  Cald- 
eron. It  is  a  solid  pressed  brick  house,  built  on  a  con- 
crete foundation,  and  was  erected,  including  the  cost  of 
site  and  stable,  at  an  outlay  of  $11,000.  .At  the  front 
is  a  large  verandah  and  an  upper  balcony  covered  by  a 
gable  projection,  which  overlooks  the  Saskatchewan 
valley  and  aflfords  a  splendid  outlook  of  the  surrounding 
coimtry.  A  feature  of  the  interior  is  a  large  living  room 
which  takes  up  the  entire  front  portion  of  the  first  floor, 
adjoining  this  room  is  a  transverse  hall,  with  an  en- 
trance, vestibule  and  staircase,  and  giving  access  to  the 
dining  room  and  kitchen  at  the  rear.     The  dining  room 


Plan  of  third  floor,  Edmonton  Club,  which  is  to  form  a  part 
of  future  extensions  to  the  building.  A.  M.  Calderon, 
Architect. 


has  a  beamed  ceiling  and  a  large  bay  window,  while  in 
the  living  room  is  a  large  open  fireplace  built  of  Roman 
and  Pompeian  pressed  brick.  In  addition  to  the  second 
floor  of  the  house  is  finished  in  hardwood,  while  the 
that  of  the  living  room,  three  bed  chambers,  bath  room 
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and  dressing  room,  there  is  a  good  sized  attic  containing 
a  billiard  room,  and  servant's  room.  The  entire  lower 
floor  of  the  house  is  finished  in  hardwood,  while  the 
second  floor  has  white  enamel  trim  and  mahogany  doors. 


BUILDING  ACTIVITIES  IN  NOVEMBER. 

As  YET  the  lateness  of  the  season  has,  seemingly, 
had  no  deterring  effect  upon  operations  in  the 
building   line.     The  sound  of   the   hammer   and 
the  metallic  ring  of  the  trowel  resounds  thrrnitjhout  the 


Residence  of   G.    W.   Swaisland.  Victoria   avenue,    Edmonton. 
A.   M.   Calderon,  Architect. 

land,  and  even  the  section  where  the  severity  of  the  north 
winds  usually  lessens  the  force  of  activity,  the  march  of 
progress  still  remains  but  little  checked.  While  the  mild- 
ness of  the  weather  has  been  instrumental  in  giving  a 
furthering    impetus    to    late    fall    developments,    yet    the 
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First  floor  plan,  Residence  of  G.  W.  Swaisland,  Edmonton. 
A.   iVI.   Calderon,   Architect. 

needs  of  a  great  growing  country  and  heavy  demand  for 
new  accommodations  are,  in  the  main,  the  real  motive 
factors  in  the  great  upbuilding  which  is  taking  place. 

The  returns  for  November  show  a  healthy  propor- 
tionate increase  in  all  provinces  in  the  Dominion.  Per- 
mits were  issued  for  new  work  representing  an  aggre- 


gate value  practically  doubling  that  of  the  same  period 
of  last  year,  and  the  comparative  amounts,  as  supplied 
Construction,  places  the  average  gain  for  the  month  at 
57  per  cent.,  a  most  remarkable  advance  for  this  time 
of  the  year. 

Out  of  the  list  of  eighteen  cities  reporting,  only  three 
decreases  are  noted  and  these  are  so  widely  divergent 
in  location  as  to  only  serve  to  emphasize  the  sound  sit- 
uation which  still  obtains  in  general.  The  three  places 
afi'ected  were :  Victoria,  which  suffered  a  decline  of  4G 
per  cent.,  the  first  loss  registered  this  year;  Edmonton, 
which  fails  to  equal  last  year's  figures  for  the  month  by 
21  per  cent.,  and  London,  which  fell  behind  on  the 
month's  work  to  the  extent  of  27  per  cent. 

Aside  from  these  three  places,  the  month  was  char- 
acterized by  a  series  of  gains.  The  largest  increase 
registered  was  in  the  case  of  Regina.  which  made  a 
])henonienal  advance  of  430  per  cent.  Halifax,  which 
apparently  is  recovering  from  her  slump  of  the  past  few 
months  with  a  vengeance,  note  the  second  highest  gain, 
that  of  403  per  cent,  and  Fort  William  stands  the  next 
in  order  with  a  substantial  increase  of  278  per  cent. 

The  gains  in  general  are  of  most  gratifying  propor- 
tions, and  only  two  cities  reporting  increases,  have  failed 
to  double  their  figures  by  at  least  one  half.  Toronto,  as 
usual,  looms  up  with  the  largest  volume  of  work,  having 
issued  permits  aggregating  in  value  $1,940,650,  as  against 
$1,379,749  in  November,  1908,  which  gives  the  city  an 
increase  of  40  per  cent.  Ontario,  in  fact,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  London  forged  ahead  substantially.  Berlin 
registers  a  200  per  cent,  gain  ;  Brantford  one  of  61  per 
cent.;  and  Hamilton  an  advance  of  56  per  cent.  Port 
Arthur  failed  to  submit  comparative  figures,  and  the 
amount  noted  only  refer  to  work  undertaken  in  the  fire 
limits;  and  as  regards  London,  it  might  be  mentioned, 
that  while  the  city  has  experienced  a  slight  depression 
for  the  month,  it  has  so  far  this  season  undertaken  new 
work  amounting  to  $818,120,  as  against  a  total  of  $441,- 
860  for  the  entire  year  of  1908. 

Montreal's  increase  of  73  per  cent,,  reflected  fully 
the  pronounced  activity  in  that  city;  while  further  east, 
in  addition  to  splendid  headway  made  in  Halifax,  (235 
per  cent.),  Sydney's  big  advance,  (2.35  per  cent.),  and 
St.  John's  gain  of  86  per  cent,  shows  conclusively  that 
the   forward  movement  in  that  section  is  quite  general. 

As  regards  the  West,  the  month  witnessed  an  under- 
faking  of  an  unusually  large  amount  of  work.  Besides 
Regina's  great  gains,  as  previously  mentioned,  Calgary 
armexed  another  enormous  increase  (242  per  cent.),  while 
Vancouver  over-reached  her  last  year's  figures  for  the 
month  to  the  extent  of  77  per  cent.  Winnipeg,  too, 
managed  to  top  the  amount  for  November,  1908,  by  19 
per  cent.,  and  Lethbridge,  although  not  submitting  com- 
parative figures,  shows  by  her  amount  of  $96,175,  that 
she   is  well  on   the   safe   side  of  the  game. 
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Berlin,  Ont 

$6,000 

$2,000 

200.00 

Brantford,  Ont.   . . 

36,750 

22,790 

61.25 

Calgary,   Alta 

211,550 

61,700 

242.86 

Edmonton,    Alta.     . 

63,365 

80,505 

21.29 

Fort   William,    Ont. 

138,365 

36.575 

278.30 

Halifax,   N.S 

104,575 

20,750 

403.97 

Hamilton.   Ont.    ,  . 

165,850 

165,850 

56.35 

Lethbridge,  Alta.    . 

96,175 

London,   Ont 

37,475 

51,700 

27.51 

iVlontreal,    Que.    ... 

482,940 

£-.79,068 

73.05 

Port   Arthur,    Ont.. 

13,350 

Regina,  Sask 

49,203 

9.276 

430.45 

St.    John,    N.B.    ... 

33,900 

18,200 

86.26 

Sydney,    N.S 

10,070 

3,000 

235.66 

Toronto,   Ont 

.    1,940,650 

1,379,749 

40.65 

Vancouver.   B.C.    .  . 

615,829 

346,800 

77.57 

Victoria,     B.C.     ... 

55,585 

104,710 

46.91 

Winnipeg,  IVIan.  . . 

291,900 

244,600 

19.33 

$4,353,534 

$2,767,498 

57.30 

CALGARY  AND  ITS  PROGRESS.  A  Rapidly  Growing  In- 
dustrial  and  Commercial  City  witli  Many  Substantial  Business  Build- 
ings and  Splendid  Homes. — Wonderful  Development  Reflected  in  Large 
Volume  of  New  Construction  Work.  .'. 


A  CITY  that  has  taken  upon  itself  the  appearance 
of  a  busy  metropoHtan  centre  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent possibly  than  any  other  city  between  Win- 
nipeg and  the  coast,  is  Calgary.  The  visitor  to  this,  the 
last  big  city  in  Western  Canada  this  side  of  the  Rockies, 
is  impressed  from  every  side  by  the  evidences  of  business 
development  and  growth.  liverybody  is  hustling,  every- 
body is  busy,  and  everybody  appears  to  be  making  money. 
CaJgary's  growth  has  been  no  less  great  than  that  of  the 
many  other  younger  cities  that  have  sprung  up  in  the 
West  during  the  past  five  years,  but  there  is  an  atmo- 
sphere of  stability  and  permanance  that  is  very  often 
lacking  in  other  younger  Western  cities.  The  buildings 
have  an  appearance  of  permanence  and  solidity,  a  con- 
dition that  is  not  in  many  of  our  prairie  cities.  In  fact, 
Calgary's  buildings  give  it  the  appearance  of  an  old 
wealthy  aristocratic  Eastern  city.  This  is  a  condition 
undoubtedly  due  to  the  fact  that  stone  is  used  to  such 
a  great  e.xtent,  and  Calgary  is  blessed  with  a  natural  re- 
source enjoyed  by  few  sections  in  the  West.  It  has  an 
abundant  quantity  of  an  excellent  building  stone,  known 
as  Calgary  stone ;  a  stone  that  when  taken  from  the  quar- 
ries is  soft,  and  hence  easy  and  inexpensive  to  work.  It, 
however,  has  the  exceptional  property  of  hardening 
rapidly  and  ages  in  the  walls  beautifully.  To  the  tra- 
veller it  is  almost  a  relief,  after  having  passed  through 
such  a  vast  area  of  flat  prairie  country,  to  get  into  Cal- 
gary, where  the  land  commences  to  take  on  an  undulating 
aspect. 

Calgary's  streets  are  narrower  than  those  of  most 
Western  towns,  and  the  change  may  be  said  to  be  pleasing 
to  the  traveller.  Built  along  the  banks  of  the  Bow 
river  as  it  is,  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  gives  it  a  picturesque 
beauty  possessed  by  few  cities.       Calgary,  as  a  distribut- 


ing, as  well  as  a  manufacturing  centre,  is  the  most  im- 
portant at  present  west  of  Winnipeg,  and  the  large  num- 
ber of  big  warehouses  and  manufacturing  buildings  re- 
cently erected,  or  now  under  course  of  construction,  is 
an  indication  of  its  continued  supremacy  in  these  par- 
ticular lines. 

The  architecture  of  its  business  buildings  is  not  by 
any  means  ornate  or  elaborate,  but  there  seems  to  be 
an  element  of  stability,  yes  almost  massiveness,  generally 
prevalent  in  the  buildings  in  the  business  districts.  In 
residence  architecture,  we  are  safe  in  saying  that  Cal- 
gary has  more  high-class,  elaborate  and  expensive  homes 
than  any  city  between  Winnipeg  and  the  coast.  This  in- 
dicates two  things ;  first,  that  there  is  much  wealth  in 
Calgary,  and  second,  that  the  importance  of  the  city  as 
a  centre  has  attracted  to  it  some  very  able  architects,  of 
which"  Calgary  has  a  comparatively  large  list. 

Calgary's  population  increased  from  6,000  in  1900  to 
23,500  in  1908,  during  which  year  her  customs  receipts 
amounted  to  $426,425,  her  bank  clearings  to  $64,810,229, 
and  her  building  permits  to  $1,004,520.  The  present 
year  has  been  the  busiest  building  year  ever  experienced 
in  the  city  of  Calgary.  Permits  for  large  buildings, 
totalling  $2,390,000,  were  issued  up  to  October  31st. 
This  amount  does  not  include  churches,  private  re- 
sidences, apartment  blocks,  and  other  small  blocks,  and 
the  indications  are  that  the  total  permits  will  reach 
the  :^j.500,000  mark  for  1909.  When  it  is  considered 
that  Calgary's  population  is  less  than  25,000,  it  will  be 
understood  what  wonderful  activity  these  figures  repre- 
sent. 

The  city  covers  an  area  of  12  square  miles  (7,780 
acres),  and  has  130  mile's  of  streets,  47  miles  of  grano- 


The   Bishop   Pinkham   College,  one  of  Calgary's  architectural   assets  in  the  way  of  an  educational  instituiton.     Hopkins  &  Wright, 
Architects. 


Construction,  December,  1909. 
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lithic  side-walks,  25  miles  of  plank  side-walks,  7j^  miles 
of  pavements,  i2  miles  of  sewer,  39  miles  of  water  mains, 
as  well  as  a  gravity  system  water  supply  that  is  14  miles 


Store  and  office  biiMdir.g  for  Mr.  A.  J.  Samis,  which  is  now 
being  completed  on  Eighth  avenue  east,  Calgary.  Dowler 
&   Michte,   Architects. 


in  length  before  reaching  the  city,  and  has  a  street  rail- 
way system  16  miles  in  length.  The  municipality  owns 
and  operates  successfully  the  electric  light  and  power 
system  and  its  street  railway  system,  the  latter  clearing 
on  an  average  of  over  $5,000  per  month.  During  the 
last  year  the  city  installed  5^  miles  of  street  paving,  l.i 
miles  of  granolithic  side-walks,  7^  miles  of  sewers,  \iy2 
miles  of  water  mains,  and  tlie  entire  street  railway,  mak- 
ing a  record  in  civic  advancement  that  has  in  all  proba- 
bility never  been  surpassed. 

Calgary    expresses    its    growth   various    ways.      New 
buildings  have  risen  on  every  hand  and   within   the  past 


li  if  iM^ 

mM^^^^^ 

Four  story  office  and  warehouse,  now  being  built  In  the  business 
district  of  Calgary  for  Dr.  T.  H.  Blow,  at  a  cost  of  $42,000. 
Dowler   &    IVIichie,    Architects. 

few  years  both  the  business  and  residential  districts  have 
undergone   a   vast   transformation.       Where     two   story 


business  buildings  served  to  meet  the  commercial  require- 
ments of  yesterday,  three,  four  and  five  story  structures 
are  in  demand  to-day.  The  very  air  breathes  the  pros- 
perity which  the  city  is  enjoying,  and  the  earth  exhales 
the  fragrance  of  a  new  and  growing  life.  Industrially  the 
city  has  made  substantial  progress,  as  is  evidenced  in 
its  milling  and  packing  plants,  while  in  all  departments 
of  activity  the  soundj,,pf  the  builder's  hammer  resounds 
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Typical  floor  plan,  store  and  office  building  now  being  completed 
on  Eighth  avenue  west,  Calgary,  for  A.  J.  Samis.  Dowler 
&    Michie,    Architects. 

incessantly  and  re-echoes  with  each  blow,  the  wonderful 
development  that  is  taking  place. 

Such  buildings  as  the  McDougall  block  and  Jorgen- 
.son  building,  both  large  four  story  structures  with  brick 
or  stone  fronts,  together  with  the  concrete  constructed 
plant  of  the  Calgary  Milling  Company,  and  the  Colleg- 


A  FEW  STRUCTURES  WHICH  BEAR  WITNESS  TO  CALGARY'S  SUBSTANTIAL  GROWTH.  1— Process  view  of  work  on  Cal- 
gary's Grain  Exchange,  Hodgson  &  Bates,  Architects.  2— McDougali  Block.  3— Calgary  Collegiate  Institute,  D.  S.  McElroy, 
Architect.     4— Jorgeson    Block,   J.    Llewellyn   Wilson,   Architect.     5— Plant    and   elevators   of   Calgary  Milling   Company. 

tnnn  1 1  J 


EXAMPLES  OF  DOMESTIC  ARCHITECTURE  IN  CALGARY.  1— Residence  of  Roper  Hull.  Hodgson  &  Bates.  Architects.  2— Mr. 
Nunn's  residence.  Hodgson  &  Bates,  Architects.  3— Residence  of  A.  J.  Sayre,  Hodgson  &  Bates,  Architects.  A — Home  Of  P.  Burns. 
5 — Residence    of    Senator    Loiigheed. 


Construction,  December,  1909. 
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iate  Institute  and  Bishop  Pinkham's  College,  wifli  their 
walls  of  native  stone,  testify  in  broad  lines  to  the  metro- 
politan proportions  Calgary  is  attaining.  But  these,  how- 
ever, only  bear  witness  to  what  has  already  been  ac- 
complished. Possibly  the  real  gauge  of  the  city's  future 
is  the  large  number  of  business  buildings  under  way,  and 
in  immediate  prospect.  One  of  the  more  important  of 
the  new  structures  which  is  at  the  present  time  being 
erected,  is  the  Grain  Exchange  building,  a  si.x  story 
concrete  structure,  enclosed  by  walls  of  native  stone, 
which,  when  completed,  will  give  the  city  a  direct  com- 


Buslness  building  for   Ballley   Bros.,   now  being   built   on    Eighth 
avenue  east,  Calgary,  at  a  cost  of  $16,000.     Dowler  &   MIchle, 
Architects. 

mercial  advantage  in  handling  the  grain  of  the  sur- 
roimding  country.  Another  building  is  the  four  story 
brick   store   and   office   building,   designed   by    .\rchitects 


Putting  in  the  foundation  work  on  Eighth  avenue  west,  Calgary, 
for  Alderman  J.  S.  Mackie's  new  five  story,  brick  and  stone, 
store   and    office   building.      Dowler   <S,    Michie,    Architects. 

Dowler  and  Michie,  for  A.  J.  Saniis  which  is  now  receiv- 
ing its  final  touches  on  Eighth  Avenue  east. 

All  along  Eighth  Avenue,  in  fact,  there  is  a  manifest 
outcropping  of  new  buildings  and     construction     work. 


The  concrete  foundations  are  in  for  a  new  five-story 
brick  and  stone  store  and  office  building  for  Alderman  f. 
.S.   Mackie,  and  preliminary  work  has  been  started  on  a 


Preliminary  stage  in  the  erection  of  a  four  story  brick  and 
stone  store  and  office  building  on  Eighth  avenue  west,  Cal- 
gary, for  the  Hon.  F.  A.  McNaughton.  Dowler  &  Michie. 
Architects. 


four-Story  structure  of  similar  construction,  and  for  sim- 
ilar purposes  for  the  Hon.  F.  A.  McNaughton.  In  addi- 
tion, a  $42,000  office  and  warehouse,  four  stories  high, 
is  being  compkted  for  Dr.  T.  H.  Blow,  and  other  incep- 
tive stages  of  the  new  work  are  everywhere  visible 
throughout  the  downtown  district. 

All  the  latter  mentioned  structures  were  designed  by 
Architects  Dowler  and  Michie,  and  represent  but  a  por- 
tion of  new  improvements  being  carried  out  by  one  firm. 
In  each  case  the  architects  of  the  city  are  busy  and  there 
is  a  large  volumj  of  n?w  work  in  prospsct  for  the  com- 


Perspective  view  of  Calgary's  new  $150,000  High  School,  for 
which  contracts  were  recently  let.  Roland  W.  Lines,  Archi- 
tect. 


ing  year.  The  building  reports  during  the  past  twelve 
months  have  in  no  way  exaggerated  Calgary's  outspread- 
ing development  and  were  the  visitors  to  the  city  five 
years  ago,  to  return  to-day,  they  would  find  bigger  Cal- 
gary, better  and  more  substantial  in  every  way  than 
they  could  possibly  anticipate. 

As  regards  domestic  work,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
refer  to  the  s])leiKiid  hemes  of  Senator  Lougheed,  Pat- 
rick Burns,  and  the  residences  of  A.  J-  Sayre,  Mr.  Nunn 
and  Roper  Hull,  designe.l  by  Architects  Hodgson  and 
Hates — to  learn  that  Calgary  is  accom|)lishing  in  this 
respect.  With  the  increasing  weahh  of  the  country 
has  come  a  demand  for  substantial  homes  and  a  better 
appreciation  of  design^and  it  is  quite  probable  that  at 
no  great  distance  in  the  future,  we  can  turn  to  Calgary 
and  the  West  for  some  of  our  best  exa  nplcs  of  buildings 
of  this  type. 
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Rotunda,  Electric  Oevelopmeiit  Co.'s  Plant,  Niagara  Falls,  Unt. 


E.  J.  Lennox,  Architect.- 


The  above  photograph  shows  some  of  our  work  carried  out  in 
Rouge  Jasper,  Jaune  Fleuri.  Breche  Violet,  White  Italian,  Verde 
Antique,  Red  Numidian,  Secuna  and  Sylvian  Green.     :      :      :     : 

We  make  a  special  study  of  High-class  Marble  Work,  and  have  standing 
to  our  credit  some  of  the  handsomest  interiors  in  Canada.  Our  facilities 
enable  us  to  undertake  contracts  in  any  part  of  the  Dominion,  and  our 
entire  organization  is  at  your  service  in  the  matter  of  designing  Interior 
or  Exterior  Marble  Finish. 


The  Hoidge  Marble  Co. 


LIMITED 


OFFICE   AND   WORKS 


34    Price    St 


PHONE   N.  3299 

Toronto 


MACHINERY     AND     TRADE 


REINFORCED  CONCRETE  IN  THE  WEST. 

PERHAPS  ONE  OF  THE  BEST  illustrations  of  the 
confidence  which  the  business  men  of  the  West  have  in 
the  future  of  their  country,  is  in  the  substantial  class  of 
buildings  which  are  being  erected.  One  cannot  observe 
the  many  modern  fireproof  structures  which  are  springing 
up  in  all  parts  without  becoming  conscious  of  the  pro- 
gressive spirit  which  is  abroad.  The  Westerner  displays 
a  sharp  discernment  and  a  strong  sense  of  value  in  the 
selection  of  his  material,  and  he  builds  not  for  to-day 
alone,  but  for  to-morrow  and  the  future  as  well. 

In  the  great  development  which  is  taking  place  in  the 
West,  reinforced  concrete  has  come  to  be  a  most  genei- 
ally  accepted  method  of  construction.  Splendid  examples 
of  use  in  all  types  of  buildings  can  be  seen  from  Winnipeg 
to  the  Coast,  and  from  the  International  border  to  the 
most  northern  towns.  .At  Regina,  the  new  fireproof  Par- 
liament Building  now  under  way  for  the  Saskatchewan 
Government,  is  built  throughout  of  concrete,  reinforced 
according  to  the  Kahn  System.  .Another  substantial  struc- 
ture is  the  Grain  Exchange  at  Calgary,  now  nearing  com- 
pletion, which  will  be  one  of  the  finest  and  most  thor- 
oughly fireproof  buildings  in  that  section.  Again,  one 
can  turn  to  such  splendid  Winnipeg  buildings  as  the 
Kenmore  Apartments,  which  cannot  be  excelled  from  a 
structural  standpoint,  and  the  Roslyn  Court  Apartments, 
and  the  Rookery,  and  the  warehouse  of  the  Gutta  Percha 
Rubber  Company,  which  is  of  the  highest  type  of  con- 
struction known.  The  Fort  Garry  Station,  now  being 
built,  may  also  be  included,  in  that  its  floor  system 
throughout  will  be  of  reinforced  concrete  construction, 
as  will  also  the  entire  new  shops  of  the  Transcontinental 
Railway,  which  are  now  in  course  of  erection. 

These  buildings  alone  represent  those  which  have  been 
built,  or  are  being  carried  out  according  to  the  Kahn 
System.  To  enumerate  the  entire  list  of  reinforced  con- 
crete structures,  would  require  more  space  than  is  at 
present  available.  They  simply  serve  to  give  an  idea  of 
the  progress  which  is  being  made  in  the  West  in  the  erec- 
tion of  sound,  substantial  buildings,  and  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  Eastern  section  of  Canada  could  do  no 
better  in  placing  itself  on  a  safe  constructive  basis,  than 
to  emulate  the  example  set  by  the  younger,  though  more 
progressive,  Western  section. 


paints   and   varnishes,    Cabots   quilt   linofelt   and   plaster 
decorations. 

One  of  the  most  recent  lines  that  this  firm  has  under- 
taken to  handle,  is  Kootenay  marble,  which  has  been  used 
exclusively  in  the  construction  of  the  Great  West  Life 
Insurance  Building,  Winnipeg,  the  architect  of  which  is 
John  D.  Atchison.  It  is  claimed  by  the  Canadian  Marble 
Works,  who  have  their  main  office  at  Nelson,  B.C.,  that 
this  product  is  the  most  non-absorbent  and  most  sanitary 
marble  quarried  in  Canada.  The  Candian  Marble  Works 
own  and  operate  what  they  claim  to  be  the  largest  and 
best  equipped  marble  quarries  in  Canada,  and  it  is  con- 
tended that  "Kootenay"  marbles,  because  of  their  close 
grain,  are  non-absorbent  and,  therefore,  do  not  stain. 
More  than  this,  they  are  perfectly  sanitary.  All  varie- 
ties and  colors,  for  both  exterior  and  interior  work,  are 
quarried,  and  beautiful  contrasts  for  decorative  pur- 
poses, can  be  supplied,  that  are  especially  adapted  to 
bank  and  public  building  interiors.  Tests  of  this  marble 
made  by  McGill  University,  show  the  following  results : 
compression  over  10,000  lbs.  per  square  inch ;  absorption 
(48  hours  immersion)  4-5ths  of  1  per  cent.;  analysis- 
calcium  carbonate  99.4.  In  view  of  the  exceptionally 
large  amount  of  high  class  materials  being  used  in  the 
construction  of  Western  buildings,  it  is  fair  to  say  that 
"Kootenay"  marbles  will  become  popular  among  archi- 
tects and  contractors. 


A  WESTERN  SUPPLY  HOUSE. 

WITHOUT  QUESTION,  one  of  the  largest  build- 
ing material  supply  firms  in  Canada,  is  Dunn  Bros.,  of 
Winnipeg,  with  branch  offices  at  Regina  and  Saskatoon. 
Mr.  Sam.  Dunn,  who  is  the  senior  partner  of  this  firm, 
is  well  known  to  both  eastern  and  western  architects  and 
contractors,  and  has,  in  the  last  few  years,  built  up  a 
business  that  is  in  keeping  with  the  progressive  spirit  of 
the  West.  It  will  be  surprising  for  eastern  firms  to 
learn  that  Dunn  Bros,  have  in  their  main  yards  in  Win- 
nipeg, seventy  head  of  horses  for  the  delivering  of  the 
products  which  they  supply  to  the  trade  in  Winnipeg 
alone.  Almost  everything  in  the  shape  of  building  ma- 
terial, from  brick  to  shingle  stain,  is  handled  by  this 
firm,  including  hydraulic  pressed  brick,  terra  cotta  fire- 
proofing,  architectural  terra  cotta,  Portland  cement, 
lime,  hardwall  and  wood  fibre  plasters,  sewer  pipe,  mor- 
tar color,  expanded  metal  and  metallic  lath,  firebrick  and 
clay,   steel  shingles,   siding   and   ceilings,     roofing     tile, 
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FIREPROOF  PARTITIONS. 

THE  WORD  FIREPROOF  is  used  by  most  architects 
and  engineers  very  loosely.  Particularly  is  this  so  when 
applied  to  partitions.  Before  any  intelligent  discussion 
of  fireproof  partitions  can  take  place  it  is  necessary  that 
we  should  first  come  to  a  definite  understanding  of  what 
is  meaiit  by  the  term.  To  obtain  a  fireproof  partition  it 
is  not  sufficient  that  the  material  composing  it  should  be 
fireproof.  Expansion  stresses  destroy  many  a  partition 
built  of  perfect  material.  Is  is  necessary,  then,  that  the 
partitions  be  found  standing  after  a  fire?  This  question 
brings  the  term  fireproof  into  the  range  of  meaning  of 
some  architects  and  leaves  it  out  for  others.  A  partition 
which  is  standing  in  good  condition  after  a  fire  is  ob- 
viously non-combustible.  It  may,  however,  have  allowed 
the  fire  to  pass  through  it.  For  this  reason  it  might  be 
entirely  satisfactory  as  a  fireproof  partition  in  some  cases, 
but  could  not  be  regarded  as  fulfiling  its  purpose  if  used 
as  walls  for  a  vault  or  as  a  fire  wall  between  two  portions 
of  a  factory. 

If,  however,  a  partition  is  not  only  found  standing 
after  the  fire,  but  has  confined  the  fire  to  the  side  on  which 
it  started,  there  is  no  question  of  the  suitability  of  the 
term.  It  is  desirable,  nevertheless,  that  the  lesser  degrees 
of  fireproofing  should  be  properly  recognized  by  a  gener- 
ally understood  technical  term.  Possibly  two  words  "fire 
resistant"  and  "fire  retardant"  should  be  substituted  for 
the  word  "fireproof."  A  fire  resistant  partition  would  be 
one  which  would  be  found  standing  after  the  fire,  but  not 
necessarily  one  which  would  confine  the  fire.  The  fire 
retardant  partition  would,  as  its  name  implies,  be  one 
which  would  confine  the  fire  to  the  side  on  which  it  origin- 
ated. This  must  be  regarded  as  an  essential  quality  for 
any  partitions  which  are  to  be  used  as  fire  walls  or  vault 
walls.  With  this  definition  in  mind,  it  is  necessary  to 
consider  what  degree  of  fireproofing  should  be  demanded 
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Extreme  Cold  is  not  so  trying 
as  Uneven  Warmthi 


Every  Architect,  whether  he  is 
building  a  house,  church  or  public 
building,  must  realize  the  evident 
truth  of  this  statement. 


A  warm  house  means  a  speedy 
rental  or  sale,  and  subsequent  success 
for  the  designer. 


DaiiSywatJr Boiler  ^  King  Radiators 


will  heat  any  structure,  from  the  trimmest 
little  house  to  the  largest  office  building, 
evenly  and  healthfully,  from  top  to  bot- 
tom, and  soon  save  enough  in  fuel  and 
repairs  to  pay  for  the  entire  installation. 

King  Radiators  are  manufactured  to 
make  complete  the  most  perfect  heating 
system  in  the  world.  They  are  designed 
to  give  the  greatest  radiating  surface  and 
yet  be  compact  and  pleasing  to  the  eye. 
Their  style  and  ornamentation  vsill  blend 
perfectly  with  any  scheme  of  decoration. 

Each  section  of  the  King  Radiator  is 
tested  to  a  pressure  of  100  pounds  and 
any  one  that  shows  the  slightest  sign  of 


THE  KING  RADIATOR  CO.,  Limited 

TORONTO 


weakness  or  imperfection  is  thrown  away. 

Daisy  Boilers  are  designed  to  get  all 
the  heat  out  of  the  fuel  they  consume. 
TTie  fire-pot  is  large  and  deep,  with  cor- 
rugated sides,  which  prevents  any  dead 
ashes  from  gathering  around  the  fire. 

Come,   Mr.  Architect,  do  away  with 
all  old-fashioned  heating  systems — instal 
a  Daisy   Boiler  and  King  Radiators  in 
your    next    building — and    reflect    credit 
upon  yourself  for  your  wise  selection. 

Write  for  our  booklet  "Comfortable 
Homes."  We  will  be  pleased  to  send 
you  a  copy. 


Head  Office  : 

St.  Helen's  Ave. 


Salesrooms  : 

21-27  Lombard  St 


I 
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for  the  generally  termed  fireproof  partitions  which  are 
used  in  office  buildings  and  apartment  houses.  A  fire 
retardant  partition  must  necessarily  have  all  the  openings 
protected.  The  high  cost  of  metal  frames  and  wired  glass 
for  openings  and  the  difficulty  of  enforcing  on  the  tenants 
irksome  regulations  regarding  the  leaving  of  fire  doors 
always  free  to  operate,  all  make  the  use  of  such  partitions 
only  advisable  in  exceptional  cases.  A  fire  resistant  type 
— the  ordinary  so-called  fireproof  partition — is  far  cheaper, 
cheaper. 

At  the  recent  disaster  at  San  Francisco,  nearly  every 
type  of  fireproof  partition  was  presented  in  quantity  and 
tested.  The  lessons  of  the  fire  were  studied,  and  the  re- 
sults published  by  a  number  of  the  different  engineers  and 
committees.  Probably  the  most  carefully  considered  re- 
port made,  was  that  of  the  committee  of  the  American 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers.  Twenty-six  members  of  the 
Society  were  resident  in  "  'Frisco"  at  the  time,  and  all 


Fireproof    partitions     in     "iVIen's    Own" 
John    D.   Atchison,    Architect. 


Building,    Winnipeg. 


of  these  afterwards  were  engaged  professionally  in  the 
reconstruction  of  the  city.  The  report,  which  contained 
complete  data  from  personal  observation  regarding  the 
entire  extent  of  damage  to  every  alleged  fireproof  build- 
ing in  San  Francisco,  explains  that  apparently  all  types 
of  block  partitions,  such  as  tile,  plaster  block,  and  so  forth, 
were  affected  in  the  same  way.  There  was  no  room  for 
expansion  to  take  place,  and  the  partitions  consequently 
attempted  to  usurp  the  place  of  the  columns  and  crushed 
themselves  against  the  ceiling.  Where  this  did  not  take 
place,  it  is  said,  the  heat  was  evidently  not  sufficiently 
intense  to  cause  the  result.  Herringbone  lath  and  metal 
stud  partitions  in  passing  through  the  same  experience 
buckled,  but  did  not  fall.  There  were,  however,  isolated 
instances  where  these  partitions  were  attached  to  wood 
flcors,  and  fell  owing  to  the  burning  out  of  the  floors. 

The  summary  of  the  report  states  "that  the  failure  ol 
lath  and  stud  partitions  was  due  to  the  disintegration  of 
the  plaster  rather  than  to  the  crushing  of  the  material 
composing  it.  For  this  reason  it  has  been  suggested  that 
the  best  possible  fireproof  partition  would  be  made  with 
herringbone  lath  and  metal  studs  plastered  with  a  scratch 
coat  of  Portland  cement  plaster,  followed  by  succeeding 
ccats  of  lime  or  patented  plasters." 

The  investor  demands  in  commercial  buildings  low 
cost  and  high  efficiency  above  everything.  Herringbone 
lath  and  metal  stud  partitions,  it  is  claimed,  stand  pre- 
eminent in  this  regard.  The  weight  of  the  skeleton  is 
negligible.  Practically  the  entire  weight  of  the  partition 
is  that  of  the  plaster.  The  saving  in  weight,  it  is  said, 
due  to  the  adoption  of  this  character  of  partitions,  is  gen- 
erally 8  to  10  per  cent,  of  the  total  live  and  dead  load  on 
the  floors,  and  consequently  saves  this  proportion  of  the 
total  cost  of  the  framework  of  the  building  and  of  the 
foundations.     It  is  maintained  that  the  first  cost  of  these 


partitions  is  considerably  less  than  first  cost  of  other 
equally  fireproof  types,  and  that  their  use  is  very  rapidly 
increasing.  Their  low  cost  and  availability,  it  is  con- 
tended, has  not  only  caused  them  to  displace  other  types 
of  fireproof  partitions,  but  has  made  the  use  of  fireproof 
partitions  feasible  in  many  situations  where  they  could 
not  otherwise  be  utilized.  The  general  adoption  of  these 
partitions  in  Canada,  which  is  slowly  but  surely  taking 
place,  will  result  in  a  considerable  increase  in  the  number 
of  our  Canadian   fireproof  buildings. 


CONCRETE  TILE  FOR  FLOORS  AND  PART- 
ITIONS. 

AN  INNOVATION  in  the  manufacture  of  structural 
tile,  has  been  created  by  a  man  by  the  name  of  Pauly 
of  Youngstown,  Ohio.  Mr.  Pauly  has  invented  a  ma- 
chine with  a  system  and  formulae,  th.it  makes  possible 
the  manufacture  of  concrete  structural  tile  floor  spans, 
partitions,  etc.,  as  well  as  concrete  sewer  pipe  and  fit- 
tings. The  Canadian  rights  in  cor^nrction  wit!i  this  most 
important  patent  have  been  secured  by  the  Stinson-Reeb 
Builders'  Supply  Co.,  of  Montreal,  who  have  undertaken 
to  lease  these  machines  on  a  royalty  basis  together  with 
instructions  in  regard  to  their  use,  with  exclusive  rights 
for  limited  territories  in  Canada. 

The  machine  in  question  will  make  all  useful  sizes 
and  shapes  in  the  above  mentioned  materials.  They  are 
made  of  a  wet  mixture  of  cement  and  an  aggregate  of 
sand,  stone  or  slag,  are  poured  into  moulds,  then  steamed 
and  ejected  in  perfect  forms. 

The  object  of  the  Stinson-Retb  Supply  Co.  is  to 
offer  the  opportunity  to  manufacture  with  the  Pauly 
machines,  by  their  methods,  in  various  territories  in 
Canada.  It  is  a  business  that  renders  a  good  legitimate 
profit,  where  the  right  kind  of  aggregates  can  be  had 
at  reasonable  figures.  Particularly  attractive  is  this  offer, 
for  the  reason  that  it  is  of  the  few  lines  in  which  com- 
petition is  practically  eliminated.  Repeated  fire  tests  of 
the  tiles  made  on  this  machine,  have  been  made  with  the 
greatest  possible  severity,  and  it  has  been  demonstrated 
beyond  question  that  their  fireproof  value  is  equal,  if 
not  superior,  to  anything  made  to  be  used  for  like  pur- 
poses, heretofore  produced.  It  is  contended  that  every 
engineer  and  architect,  who  has  investigated  this  tile, 
has  given  it  unreserved  endorsement. 

A  letter  to  the  above  mentioned  sole  agents  for  Can- 
ada, will  bring  full  details  with  regard  to  the  proposi- 
tion they  have  to  offer. 


"KINNEAR"  DOORS. 

"KINNBAR"  DOORS,  sold  and  distributed  in  Can- 
ada by  Mussens  Limited,  of  Montreal,  have  gained  ex- 
ceptional  favor  with  architects  in   Western  Canada. 

It  is  contended  by  the  manufacturers  that  the  doors 
are  the  simplest,  m(  st  convenient,  and  "with  steel  slats," 
the  best  doors  for  fire  protection.  They  have  been  used 
extensively  by  architects  and  contractors  in  the  East,  and 
their  sale  is  being  pushed  very  strenuously  in  the  West. 

We  might  state  here,  that  these  doors  were  used  in 
the  warehouses  of  the  International  Harvester  Company, 
at  Calgary  and  Saskatoon,  and  the  new  Collegiate  In- 
stitute at  Saskatoon  will  also  have  "Kiimcar"  doors, 
which  will  serve  to  cut  off  the  main  corridors  of  each 
floor  from  the  stair  well,  in  a  case  of  fire. 

The  firm  of  Mussens  Limited  has.  undoubtedly,  been 
more  successful  in  the  promotion  of  their  contractors' 
and  engineers'  supply  business  in  the  west  than  any 
other  eastern  firm  of  like  nature.  They  have  a  profusely 
illustrated  catalogue,  showing  the  application  of  the 
"Kinnear"  doors  in  various  buildings,  such  as  ware- 
houses, office  buildings,  railway  shops,  roundhouses,  pulp 
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The  Colonial  Engineering  Co. 

Began  operations  in  Canada  2  J/2  years  ago.  At  that  time  the  Canadian  power  users  had 
little  or  no  confidence  in  the  reliability  of  gas  engine  power.  Several  gas  engine  install- 
ations   (undertaken   by    inexperienced   concerns)   were  just  being  thrown  out — as  failures. 

Public  confidence  was  badly  shaken — indeed  there  was  none. 

The  average  power  user  looked  upon  a  gas  engine  as  a  wild  and  untried  experiment. 
He  didn't  know  that  Thousands  of  the  HORNSBY-STOCKPORT  gas  engines  are 
actually  making  good  all  over  the  world  and  that  it  only  remained  to  be  demonstrated  in 
Canada. 

The  first  thing  we  did  was  to  ^et  Ames-Holden,  Ltd.  (the  largest  Shoe  Manufacturers 
in  the  Dominion)   to  let  us  put  in  a  200  H.P.  plant — we  taking  all  the  risks. 

TTie  City  of  Chatham,  Ont.,  gave  us  a  similar  contract — 200  H.P. — we  taking  all  the 
risks. 

The  Empire  Mfg.  Co.,  London,  Ont.,  did  the  same.  All  these  plants  were  installed 
and  started  nearly  two  years  ago,  and  they  not  only  made  good  but  exceeded  our  represen- 
tations. 


Since   then   we  have   made   eleven  other  important  installations — and  with  pre- 
cisely the  same  result  in  each  instance— afcso/u/e  success. 

And  we  are  now  installing  the  largest  suction  gas  engine  plant  on  this  Continent — in 
Montreal,   and  which  is  guaranteed  to  compete  successfully  with  water  power. 

There  are  just  two  reasons  for  our  success: 

First — IVe  build  the  best  engine  in  the  rvorld — its  record  for  efficiency  and  durabil- 
ity not  having  been  approached  by  any  other  design. 

Second — We  know  how  to  install  such  plants.     We  do  the  work  right  and  we  stand 
b})  it. 


ADDRESS: 


COLONIAL  ENGINEERING  CO 


222  St. 
■f  James  St. 


MONTREAL 
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and  paper  mills,  schools,  churches,  freight  sheds,  eleva- 
tors, etc.,  which  they  will  be  pleased  to  send  to  those 
who  are  interested. 


PRISM  GLASS 

ONE  OF  THE  greatest  mistakes  that  are  sometimes 
made  in  the  specifications  for  a  business  building  is  in 
the  matter  of  the  purchase  of  prism  glass  for  basement 
lighting.  Frequently  an  architect  specifies  a  brand  of 
prisms  that  thoroughly  satisfies  him  as  being  the  best 
procurable,  but,  either  through  indifference,  or  lack  of 
knowledge  of  the  great  difference  that  exists  between 
prism  glass,  he  permits  the  contractor  to  substitute  an 
inferior  product  for  the  one  originally  specified.  The 
result  is,  he  gets  prism  glass,  but  by  no  means  the  best, 
-ind,  as  everything  effecting  the  lighting  of  the  building, 
such  as  frame-work,  and  so  forth,  are  what  might  be 
termed  fixed  charges,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
cost  of  the  glass  proper  is  comparatively  small,  it  is 
pretty  nuicli  like  economy  in  the  wrong  place,  to  permit 
the  installation  of  anything  but  the  very  highest  quality 
or  grade  of  prism  obtainable.  The  Luxfer  Prism  Com- 
pany claim  for  their  prisms,  a  superiority  that  cannot  be 
approached  by  any  other  prism  on  the  market  in  Canada, 
and  a  most  determined  effort  to  educate  architects  and 
owners  to  the  necessity  of  insisting  upon  their  original 
specifications  being  carried  out  by  sub-contractors.  It 
often  occurs  that  blanket  contracts,  of  which  the  instal- 
lation of  the  basement  lighting  is  but  a  .small  part,  are 
taken  by  firms  not  necessarily  in  the  prism  business. 
These  contracts  are  sometimes  obtained  by  virtue  of 
price,  and  it  often  remains  for  the  contractor  to  get  his  ■ 
profit  by  substituting  inferior  materials  to  those  speci- 
fied. When  the  architect  considers  the  great  importance 
of  the  lighting  problem,  he  will  realize  that  he  can  ill 
atTord  to  permit  any  but  the  highest  character  of  glass 
to  be  installed,  and  he  can  easily  protect  himself,  as  can 
the  owner,  by  insisting  that  his  specifications  be  not 
violated. 

The  Luxfer  Prism  Company  are  among  the  few  man- 
ufacturers of  prisms  who  are  satisfied  that  they  can 
conveniently  handle  the  situation,  and  provide  adequate 
lighting,  so  long  as  architects  and  owners  will  stand  by 
them,  and  insist  upon  no  departure  from  their  specifi- 
cations. The  Luxfer  Prism  Company  is  located  at  100 
King  St.  W.,  Toronto,  and  carry  a  complete  line  of  multi- 
prisms,  window  prisms,  art  glass,  canopy  glass,  prism 
frames  and  so  forth. 


A  NEW  WIRE  LATHING. 

A  PRODUCT  which  will  readily  commend  itself  to 
architects  and  builders,  is  the  new  patent  trussed  hard 
wire  lathing  which  the  B.  Greening  Wire  Company, 
Hamilton,  has  recently  put  on  the  market.  This  ingen- 
ious form  of  lathing  combines  within  itself  the  best 
features  found  in  the  better  class  of  wire  and  metal 
laths,  in  addition  to  a  number  of  splendid  individual 
points  which  will,  undoubtedly,  lead  to  it  being  broadly 
specified.  One  advantage  claimed  for  this  particular 
lathing  is  that  owing  to  the  trussed  formation  it  can 
be  nailed  directly  along  the  studs,  joists  or  sheeting 
v/ithout  any  furring,  lapping  or  lacing,  which  is  a  fea- 
ture of  considerable  importance  in  that  it  insures  the 
lowest  possible  cost  of  erecting. 

Another  feature  is,  that  owing  to  the  alterrat 
transverse  or  short  wires  being  offset  from  each  other 
in  different  planes  the  cloth  has  no  "face,"  and  therefore 
cannot  be  scraped  free  of  plaster,  which  is  a  strong  ob- 
jcLtion  to  fabrics  of  "face."  The  truss  principle  of  this 
lathing,  it  is  claimed,  renders  it  of  such  a  decided  rigid- 
ness,  that  it  gives  a  .sustaining  power  of  3J/2  times  that 
of  a  square  mesh  cloth  of  equal  weight  per  square  foot. 


The  lathing  can  be  supplied  in  continuous  lengths  up 
to  100  yards,  with  a  sclveage  on  either  side,  and  in 
widths  to  suit  the  spacing  of  the  studs  or  joists;  and  it 
will  be  found  to  be  particularly  adapted  to  conform  to 
any  desired  curvature,  and  take  the  bends  of  sharp  cor- 
ners without  the  necessity  of  being  cut.  Architects  and 
builders  will  find  it  most  profitable  to  investigate  the 
merits  of  this  product,  and  samples,  together  with  ad- 
ditional matter  relative  to  its  many  excellent  points, 
will  be  gladly  furnished  by  B.  Greening  Wire  Company,' 
upon  request. 


A  TREATISE  ON  INSULATION.       .-. 

IF  NONPAREIL  CORKBOARD  insulation  is  as 
meritorious  as  the  splendid  volume  relating  to  it,  recently 
issued  by  the  Kent  Cork  Company,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  then, 
indeed,  is  it  an  excellent  product.  The  appearance  of 
this  most  complete  book  is  perhaps  the  best  indication  as 
to  the  sterling  qualities  of  "corkboard,"  for  the  various 
purposes  it  is  used,  in  that  no  manufacturer  or  firm  would 
go  to  the  trouble  and  expense  which  this  edition  involved, 
without  the  full  knowledge  that  their  product  possessed 
every  functional  property,  and  would  serve  to  the  most 
efficient  degree,  the  character  of  work  for  which  it  is  in- 
tended. It  would  not  be  indulging  the  imagination  to 
say  that  as  a  work  of  trade  literature,  this  little  volume 
stands  pre-eminently  in  a  class  by  itself.  There  is  no  cata- 
loguing, nor  listing  of  prices,  no  attempt  at  comparison, 
but  a  comprehensive  treatise  covering  118  pages  on  cork- 
board  insulation  and  its,  various  applications,  together 
with  complete  specifications,  as  the  case  may  be.  In  this 
respect  it  marks  a  pleasing  departure  from  the  usual  pub- 
lications of  this  character,  and  inaugurates  a  new  method 
of  propaganda  which  makes  it  a  work  of  permanent  value 
to  the  architect  and  engineer. 

.■\mong  the  many  important  subjects  with  which  the 
volume  deals,  are:  The  Vital  Importance  of  Insulation, 
Essentials  Fr.equently  Overlooked,  Principals  of  True 
Economy,  The  Transmission  of  Heat,  Radiation,  Conduc- 
tion, Convection,  Old  Methods  versus  New,  etc..  which, 
together  with  the  data  of  floor,  ceiling  and  wall  construc- 
tion, makes  this  publication  of  inestimable  value  to  those 
who  are  interested  in  the  design  and  construction  of  any 
type  of  building  in  which  insulation  is  required.  The 
volume  is  attractively  bound,  highly  illustrated  with  half- 
tones and  sectional  diagrams,  and  printed  in  a  clear  read- 
able type.  In  short,  it  is  a  most  comprehensive  work  of 
reference,  and  a  library  asset  which  no  architect  or  engi- 
neer should  be  without. 


VALLONGO  SLATES. 

PERHAPS  THE  MOST  extensively  used  slate  in  the 
world,  is  the  product  from  the  Vallongo  Quarries.  Eng- 
land. It  is  specified  in  all  parts  of  the  globe,  for  billiard 
beds,  brewery  tanks,  switchboards,  sanitary  work,  and  in 
all  classes  of  construction  in  which  slate  is  required.  At 
these  quarries  it  is  nothing  unusual  to  quarry  block  forty 
feet  long  and  ten  feet  wide,  so  that  slabs  can  readily  be 
supplied  to  meet  any  given  dimensions.  This  slate  is 
particularly  free  from  metal,  and  in  England,  its  very 
superior  quality  in  general  has  led  largely  to  its  adoption 
in  the  tube  railways,  where  it  is  employed  for  platforms 
and  footings  through  the  tunnels.  One  of  its  advantages 
in  this  respect  is  that,  in  addition  to  being  non-intlam- 
mable,  it  does  not  wear  slippery,  and  is  most  suitable  in 
every  way  for  this  particular  class  of  work.  For  chimney 
pieces  and  enamelling  it  is  unsurpassed  in  that  the  slate 
takes  on  a  most  perfect  surface;  while  for  roofing,  it  is 
a  most  excellent  product,  as  the  slates  are  most  durable 
and  never  change  color.  These  quarries  are  owned  and 
operated  by  the  Vallongo  Plate  and  Marble  Quarries 
Company,  Ltd.,  of  London,  England,  who  have  recently 
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Eight  Special  .  . 
Representatives 

>vill  cover  Canada  early  in  1 91 0,  visiting  every  Tov«^n 
and  City  of  importance  in  each  of  the  nine  Provinces. 
They    will    all    have    a    full    line   of  SAMPLES  of 

HAMILTON  LOCKS  &  BOILDERS'  HARDWARE 


including  New  and  Standard  Goods.  Hamilton  Locks 
are  in  successful  use  in  many  of  Canada's  most  modern 
Public  and  Private  Buildings,  and  the  HAMILTON 
system  of  Master-keying  is  admittedly  the  most  perfect 
ever  devised. 


ARCHITECTS  ARE  INVITED  TO  INSPECT  OUR  LINE  OF  GOODS 


Write  us  for  information   as  to   probable    date 
of  our  Representative's  arrival 

CURNEY,  TILDEN  &  CO.,  umited 

HAMILTON   

MONTREAL     -     WINNIPEG     -     VANCOUVER  CANADA 
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opened  an  office  in  the  Board  of  Trade  Building,  Mont- 
real (in  charge  of  F.  Barkin),  for  the  purpose  of  placing 
their  product  in  the  Canadian  market,  and  Canadian  ar- 
chitects and  builders  will  find  it  greatly  to  their  interest 
to  investigate  the  many  excellent  merits  of  this  splendid 
slate  when  specifying  work  of  this  nature. 


A  CANADIAN  PRODUCT. 

SINCE  THE  FIRST  ISSUE  of  Construction  it  has 
not  only  been  the  policy  of  the  Journal  to  in  every  pos- 
sible way,  promote  the  employment  of  Canadian  archi- 
tects, the  awarding  of  contracts  to  Canadian  contractors, 
and  the  buying  of  Canadian  building  materials  and  equip- 
ment, but  the  publishers  themselves  have  adhered  very 
religiously  to  the  policy  of  giving  the  preference  to  Can 
adian  manufacturers  in  the  buying  of  the  materials  with 
which  Construction  is  published.  We  have  very  often 
been  complimented  upon  the  high-class  printing,  the  good 
paper,  and  excellent  half-tones  used  in  Construction, 
and  would  say  that  each  and  every  one  is  a  Canadian  pro- 
duction. 

The  quality  and  texture  of  paper  is  always  one  of  the 
most  important  elements  that  affect  the  appearance  of  the 
finished  publication,  and  we  are  free  to  say  that  Con- 
struction's appearance,  as  well  as  the  manner  in  which 
our  illustrations  show  up,  is  attributable,  to  a  great  extent, 
to  the  use  of  Ritchie  &  Ramsey's  Red  Seal  Coated  Book 
Paper.  The  very  excellent  surface  of  this  paper  enables 
us  to  get  the  results  shown  in  the  half-tones  in  our  paper. 
For  high-class  work,  whether  for  periodicals  or  cata- 
logues, we  know  of  no  brand  or  make  of  paper,  either 
domestic  or  imported,  that  will  give  better  results  than 
this  Ritchie  &  Ramsey's  Red  Seal  Coated  Book  Paper. 
It  is  with  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction  that  we  have  been 
enabled  to  publish  a  highclass  journal  of  the  nature  of 
Construction  without  having  had  to  import  our  coated 
paper. 


THE  WORLD'S  TIMBER  SUPPLY.— Interest- 
ing Data  Presented  Before  Winnipeg  Meeting  of 
British  Scientists. — By  Prof.  Somerville. 

MUCH  ATTENTION  has  recently  been  given  to  this 
subject,  and  the  general  opinion  is  that  prospects  are  not 
reassuring.  Britain  paid  £27,000,000  for  wood  on  the 
average  of  the  five  years  1904-8,  as  compared  with  £18,- 
00,000  in  1889-93,  an  increase  of  fifty  per  cent.  Even 
Germany,  with  nearly  twelve  times  the  area  of  forest 
that  England  possesses,  pays  annually  £12,000,000  for  im- 
ported timber.  Although  the  United  States  of  America 
exports  wood  and  wood  products  to  the  value  of  £20,000,- 
000  per  annum,  she  has  to  pay  as  much  for  imports. 

In  Europe,  Sweden  and  Russia  are  the  chief  timber 
exporting  countries,  and  it  seems  unlikely  that  these 
countries  can  maintain  supplies.  Sweden,  it  is  officially 
stated,  is  over-cutting  her  forests  to  the  extent  of  more 
than  100,000,000  cubic  feet  yearly,  while  Russia  is  already 
reducing  her  exports.  In  various  official  publications,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  of  the  United  States  has  drawn 
attention  to  the  prodigal  method  in  which  her  forests  are 
exploited,  and  has  pointed  out  that  in  a  few  years  she  will 
not  even  have  timber  enough  for  her  own  supplies. 

There  are  only  two  regions  of  the  world  that  may 
contain  sufficient  areas  of  virgin  coniferous  forest  appre- 
ciably to  affect  the  situation.  The  one  is  Canada,  which 
in  the. Northwest  and  also  north  and  east  of  Lake  Superior 
contains  large  tracts  of  untouched  forest.  The  growing 
stock  of  extensive  stretches  of  country  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  is  undoubtedly  large,  and  is  now  having  an 
appreciable  effect  on  market  supplies. 

The  timber  that  may  become  available  along  the  line 


of  the  new  Grand  Trunk  Railway  is  much  more  problem- 
atical. The  area  is  vast,  but  the  density  of  the  stock  is 
said  to  be  poor,  and  the  individual  trees  and  rate  of 
growth  are  small. 

The  other  region  that  contains  large  stretches  of  vir- 
gin forest  is  Siberia.  Although  the  densitj  of  Siberian 
forests  cannot  compare  with  well-stocked  land  in  Europe 
or  .America,  her  areas  are  so  vast  that  it  cannot  be  doubt- 
ed that  this  country  possesses  enormous  stores  of  wood. 
But  the  difficulty  in  her  case  is  to  get  them  out.  The 
navigation  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  is  too  dangerous  to  be 
undertaken  for  timber  cargoes  at  anything  like  present 
prices.  Nor  would  it  be  profitable  to  move  timber  along 
the  Trans-Siberian  Railway.  The  only  way  to  get  part 
of  Siberia's  timber  to  market  is  to  float  or  ship  it  down 
the  rivers,  such  as  the  Amur,  that  debouch  into  the  Pacific. 
This  is  already  being  done  to  some  extent,  and  in  time 
such  supplies  will  go  some  way  toward  satisfying  the  de- 
mands of  China,  Japan,  and  Australia. 

The  growing  scarcity  of  supplies  of  timber  is  clearly 
reflected  in  the  prices  on  the  world's  markets.  Thus  in 
Britain  th?  largest  class  of  timber  has  risen  in  value 
twenty-eight  per  cent,  in  the  last  fifteen  years.  Concur- 
rently with  the  rise  in  price  there  has  been  a  marked  fall- 
ing off  in  quality,  so  that  the  real  rise  in  price  has  been 
much  more  than  the  figures  indicate.  The  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  recently  issued  a  table,  which 
showed  the  prices  ruling  for  various  classes  of  timber  in 
various  American  markets  during  the  past  twenty-two 
years.  Of  thirty-two  brands  of  timber,  nine  had  risen 
over  100  per  cent,  and  only  two  had  risen  less  than 
twenty-five  per  cent. 

Effective  relief  through  the  agency  of  timber  substi- 
tutes seems  improbable.  Concrete  and  iron  are  of  course 
used  to  some  extent  in  place  of  wood,  and  there  is  a  talk 
of  sugarcane  stalks  becoming  important  in  paper  making. 
But  with  it  all,  the  demands  for  wood  continue  to  grow, 
and  although  economic  prophecies  have  often  proved  to 
be  wrong,  it  setms  impossible  to  escape  the  conclusion 
that  the  future  of  the  world's  timber  supplies  is  distinctly 
disconcerting. 

It  would  therefore  appear  to  be  in  the  interests  of 
every  country  to  take  energetic  steps  to  prevent  the  waste- 
ful destruction  of  timber  by  forest  fires,  to  see  that  de- 
nuded areas  are  at  once  regenerated,  and  to  undertake 
the  planting  of  all  land  that  can  be  better  utilized  under 
silviculture  than  through  the  agency  of  pastoral  occupa- 
tion. 


THE  EFFECT  OF  PAINTING  radiator  surfaces  upon 
the  heat  transmission  through  radiators  has  been  investi- 
gated bv  Mr.  John  R.  Allen,  who  embodied  the  results 
of  his  experiments  in  a  paper  read  before  the  last  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Society  of  Heating  and  Ventilating 
Engineers.  In  comparing  the  effect  of  the  various  coats, 
Mr.  Allen  took  the  heat  transmission  of  a  bare  radiator 
as  standard.  He  found  that  the  transmission  of  heat 
was  almost  the  same  with  14  coats  of  paint  applied  to 
the  radiator  as  with  two  coats,  and  that  the  effect  ap- 
parently depended  upon  the  last  coat  applied.  From 
this  he  concludes  that  the  heating  effect  of  the  radiator 
is  more  affected  by  the  condition  of  the  surface  than 
by  the  material  through  which  the  heat  is  conducted. 
He  states,  however,  that  the  vehicle  for  carrying  the 
pigment  may  have  some  effect  in  the  value  of  heat  trans- 
mission of  paints,  as  better  results  were  obtained  with 
copper  bronze  an.l  shellac  than  with  copper  bronze  and 
linseed  oil.  In  general,  Mr.  Allen  is  led  to  consider  cop- 
per and  aluminum  bronzes  the  poorest  coverings,  and 
enamels  as  the  best  materials  tried,  while  white  lead  and 
zinc  paints  have  only  slightly  less  transmission  effect 
than  a  coat  of  enamel. 


1909— Building  Operations— 1910 

THE  END  OF  1909  brought  to  a  close  Canada's 
biggest  building  year;  the  beginning  of  1910 
ushers  in  what  promises  to  be  a  period  of  still 
greater  activity  and  development.  Nothing  more  fully 
reflects  the  marvelous  growth  of  the  country,  nor  fore- 
tells with  a  more  assuring  degree  the  wonderful  expan- 
sion which  will  take  place  in  the  next  twelve  months, 
than  the  remarkably  sound  manner  in  which  the  season 
closed.  Operations  in  all  sections  were  vigorously  prose- 
cuted up  to  the  final  day,  and  the  existing  force  of  activi- 
ty carried  into  the  new  year  with  an  increasing  momen- 
tum which  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  prospects  for  1910. 
The  losses  wliich  occurred  in  Decemlber,  with  two  ex- 
ceptions, affected  only  such  places  as  had  experienced 
uninterrupted  progress  throughout  the  year,  and  came 
more  as  a  relaxation  following  the  heavy  pressure  of  the 
preceding  months,  and  a  temporary  let  up  preparatory 
to  resuming  operations  with  renewed  energy,  than  as  any 
unfavorable  indication. 

Official  returns  as  submitted  to  Construction  from 
thirty  cities  located  in  every  province  and  section  of  the 
Dominion  records  a  grand  total  for  permits  issued, 
amounting  to  $68,606,821  for  the  past  twelve  months,  as 
against  $42,577,439  for  the  entire  year  of  1908,  thus 
registering  an  average  gain  for  the  year  of  approximately 
60  per  cent.,  or  a  proportionate  increase  in  the  volume 
of  work  undertaken  nearly  two-thirds  again  as  great  as 


that  carried  out  in  the  preceding  twelve  months.  This 
average  can  be  accepted  as  being  representative  of  the 
general  strides  made  throughout  the  country,  as  many 
cities  whose  exact  figures  are  still  unknown  and  hence 
not  tabulated  prospered  to  an  equal  or  greater  degree  in 
proportion  to  their  population,  than  some  of  the  places 
w^hich  are  included  in  the  list. 

Halifax  and  Edmonton  were  the  only  two  cities  which 
failed  to  surpass  their  figures  for  the  previous  year,  the 
loss  in  either  place  being  24  per  cent,  and  16  per  cent,  in 
order  named.  Aside  from  these  places,  the  year  was 
one  of  complete  ascendency  on  every  hand,  and  a 
triumphal  march  from  coast  to  coast.  "The  biggest  in- 
crease noted  is  in  the  case  of  Saskatoon,  which  recorded 
an  overwhelming  gain  of  767  per  cent. ;  Fernie  takes 
second  honors  with  an  advance  of  449  per  cent.,  and 
Lethbridge  lands  in  the  third  position  by  overreaching 
the  previous  y€ar's  figures  to  the  extent  of  246  per  cent. 
These  figures  serve  as  a  reflex  of  the  West  as  a  whole, 
and  while  the  proportionate  increase  in  all  cases  is  not 
so  marked,  the  results  in  general  are,  to  say  the  least, 
gratifying  to  the  extreme. 

In  Manitoba,  Winniipeg  looms  up  with  an  increase  of 
67  per  cent.,  Brandon  a  gain  of  19  and  Portage  la  Prairie 
with  one  of  62  per  cent.,  while  in  Saskatchewan  Regina 
and  Moose  Jaw's  respective  advances  of  56  and  157  per 
cent.,  together  with  Saskatoon's  figures  previously  men- 
tioned, indicate  that  the  onward  movement  was  wide- 
spread throughout  that  province.     Winnipeg's  amount  of 
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Berlin,  Ont 

Brandon,  Man 

Brantford,  Ont 

Calgary.    Alta 

Edmonton.   Alta 

Fernie,    B.C 

Fort  William,  Ont.   . . 

Halifax.    N.S 

Hamilton,    Ont 

Kingston,   Ont 

Lethbridge.    Alta.    ... 

London,  Ont 

Medicine  Hat,  Alta.   . 

Montreal.  Que 

Moose   Jaw,    Sask.    . . 
Niagara   Falls,  Ont.   . 

Ottawa,    Ont 

Peterboro',    Ont 

Port  Arthur,  Ont.   . .. 
Portage  la  Prairie,   M. 

Regina,   Sask 

St.   John,   N.B 

St.   Thomas,   Ont.    ... 

Saskatoon.  Sask 

Sydney.   N.S 

Toronto,   Ont 

Vancouver,    B.C 

Victoria,     B.C 

Windsor,    Ont 

Winnipeg,    Man 

"totals 


.$121,350 

151,550 

9,780 

247,866 
14,345 
69,300 

'33,885 
32,155 

'  '166,885 


104,125 
2,095 


9,025 
4,800 


7,290 

1,428,250 

567,709 

71,700 

2,500 

33,425 


$9,330 
71,750 
45,255 


8,200 
33,550 
53,400 


22,320 
501,666 


30,500 
1,990 


1,465 
7,500 


$3,077,969 


1.020 
778,185 
314,408 
113,025 

89,666 
$2,081,898 


1200.64 
111.21 


2921  95 
29.77 


44.06 


241.39 
5.27 


516.04 


614.70 
83.53 
80.56 


78.38 
'57  .'24 


66.68 


36.00 


36.56 
'62  .'44 


46.09 


$278,550 

350,120 

438,885 

2,420,452 

2.128,163 

1,374,700 

2,970,365 

630,380 

1,623,100 

452,695 

1,268,215 

850.134 

249,000 

7.783,621 

1,107  500 

80,000 

4,527,590 

343,489 

584,810 

195,000 

744,479 

2'6'o',666 
1,002,905 

160,470 

18,200,000 

7,258,565 

1,673,420 

423,885 
9,226,325 


$121,350 
291,864 
289,855 
837,100 

2,549,874 
250,000 

1,560,835 
838,725 

1,394,357 
170,600 
365.495 
464,180 
153,172 

5,062,226 

430,925 

60,000 

1,794,075 
£38,963 

'120,666 
476,654 

236,666 

115,625 

67,015 

11,795,436 

5,950,893 

1,130,740 

297,780 

5,513,700 


129.54 
19.95 
51.41 

189.14 

449!88 
90.30 

'i6;46 

165.35 

246.98 
83.14 
62.56 
53.75 

157.00 
33.33 

152.36 
43.74 

'ez'.so 

56.18 

'iolie 

767.37 
139.45 
54.29 
21.97 
47.99 
42.34 
67.33 


$68,606,821 


$42,577,439 


59.76     I 


16.53 
'24!84 
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$9,226,325,  it  might  be  mentioned,  is  the  second  largest 
total  registered  in  the  Dominion,  and  represents  a  jump 
of  nearly  four  millions  over  her  amount  of  the  preceding 
year. 

■Equally  as  marked  progress  is  also  noted  in  Alberta, 
as  besides  Lethbridge's  gain,  previously  referred  to,  Cal- 
gary annexed  a  gain  of  189  per  cent.,  and  Medicine  Hat 
advanced  62  per  cent.  Edmonton's  loss  cannot  be  re- 
garded seriously,  as  her  total  of  $2,128,166  shows  that 
the  city  is,  and  will  continue  to  be,  for  some  time  to 
come,  an  important  factor  in  the  building  line. 

As  regards  Ontario,  this  province  presents  a  series 
of  bewildering  gains.  Toronto's  total  of  $18,200,000 
shows  the  greatest '  volume  of  work  undertaken  in  any 
city  in  the  Dominion.  It  is  a  record,  of  which  Canada 
can  .be  justly  proud,  as  there  is  possibly  no  city  of  like 
size  in  the  world  that  can  boast  of  such  pronounced 
growth.  Ottawa  also  forged  a'head  in  a  most  striking 
manner,  her  total  for  permits  issued  being  $4,527,590, 
as  against  $1,794,075,  a  gain  of  152  per  cent.,  while  other 
advances  which  give  evidence  to  the  gigantic  strides 
which  are  being  made  are :  Kingston,  165  per  cent. ; 
Berlin,  129;  Fort  William,  90;  London,  83;  Peterboro, 
43;  Windsor,  42;  Niagara  Falls,  33;  and  Hamilton,  16  per 
cent.  Although  Port  Arthur  failed  to  submit  compara- 
tive figures,  it  is  known  that  her  total  of  $584,810  is  also 
in  excess  of  the  amount  registered  in  1908. 

In  the  east,  Montreal  recorded  an  increase  of  53  per 
cent,  and  Sydney  a  gain  of  139  per  cent.  The  activity 
s'hown  in  these  two  places  is  more  or  less  representative 
of  the  progress  made  in  most  of  the  Eastern  towns  and 
cities.  Apart  from  Halifax,  few,  if  any,  places  met  with 
reversals.  Three  Rivers,  as  is  generally  known,  spent 
huge  sums  in  the  rebuilding  of  her  burnt  district,  but  in 
this  and  other  instances,  no  record  of  operations  have 
apparently  been  kept. 

Regarding  operations  in  December,  Fort  William's 
and  Brantford's  gains  of  2921  per  cent,  and  1200  per  cent, 
respectively  are  by  far  the  outstanding  feature.  The 
other  increases  noted  are,  however,  of  a  most  substantial 
nature,  and  while  smaller  amounts  are  registered  in  some 
cases,  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  month  in  1908, 
these  represent,  as  stated  above,  the  aftermath  of  a  most 
gratifying  harvest  and  the  preparation  of  the  "soil"  for 
a  more  prolific  crop. 

All  in  all,  1910  promises  much.  Toronto  predicts  a 
total  of  $23,000,000;  Winnipeg  expects  to  build  to  the 
extent  of  $14,000,000;  Montreal  reports  the  outlook  as 
"roseate";  and  Vancouver  says  that  she  is  just  beginning 
to  grow.  This  is  only  an  idea  of  the  optimism  which 
pervades  the  entire  country.  Prospects  for  both  large 
and  small  work  were  never  better,  and  architects  and 
builders  can  look  forward  to  an  extremely  busy  season. 
To  sum  up  the  situation  in  a  word,  1909  has  been  a  great 
year,  but  1910  will,  unless  all  signs  fail,  be  a  greater  one 

in  every  respect. 

■  »  ■ 

A  Nation's  Prodigality. 

FIRE  LOSSES  in  the  new  world  have  reached  such 
stupendous  proportions  that  it  seems  almost  im- 
possible that  people  should  give  this  criminal 
waste  of  our  resources  so  little  consideration.  Portions 
of  the  globe,  less  rich  in  natural  resources,  would  fall 
under  the  stress  of  so  wanton  a  prodigality  of  much 
smaller  proportions.  We  stand  aghast  at  the  monstrous 
expenditures  of  the  countries  of  the  old  world,  in  the 
building  of  Dreadnaughts,  and  the  maintenance  of  vast 
armies,  while  we,  through  pure  neglect  and  improvidence, 
stand  by  and  watch  over  two  hundred  millions  of  dollars 
go  up  in  smoke  every  year,  a  sinful  waste  for  which  there 
is  no  excuse;  a  waste  that,  if  not  remedied,  will  eventu- 
ally effect  our  ruin. 

Sins  of  commission,  and  sins  of  omission  both  contri- 
bute to  this  enormous  annual  fire  loss.  The  causes  are 
aealt  with  from  time  to  time  in  the  public  press,  and  it 


would  seem  that  we  should  soon  awaken  to  the  need  of 
correcting  conditions  responsible  for  a  ruinous  waste  al- 
most unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the  growth  of  nations. 
Some  statistician  has  recently  compiled  figures  showing  the 
great  property  loss  due  to  the  seemingly  harmless  "parlor 
match."  It  is  maintained  that  a  large  percentage  of  the 
fire  loss  in  the  United  States  is  due  to  the  careless  use  of 
the  "parlor  match."  In  support  of  this  contention,  the 
following  figures  are  given : 

"In  Massachusetts  in  1907  there  were  5,794  fires,  1,230 
of  which,  entailing  a  loss  of  $658,346,  were  caused  by 
matches. 

"Within  sixty  days,  25  fires-,  involving  a  loss  of  $106,- 
i27,  were  traceable  directly  to  the  parlor  match. 

"In  one  year  446  fires  from  matches  in  Ohio,  122  were 
caused  by  children,  298  by  carelessness  of  adults,  26  by 
rats  and  mice — also  carelessness  of  adults. 

"The  number  of  persons  burned  to  death  in  the  United 
States  each  year  by  the  parlor  match  is  between  eight 
and  nine  hundred,  and  the  property  loss  more  than  two 
million." 

It  is  pointed  out  that  a  law  was  recently  enacted  in 
Great  Britain,  prohibiting  the  use  of  any  but  "safety 
matches." 

While  the  accuracy  of  the  above  figures  is  not  to  be 
questioned,  and  the  suggestion  for  the  prohibition  of  the 
use  of  overly  sensitive  lucifers  is  a  good  one,  this  is  not 
the  basic  reason  for  the  extremely  large  fire  loss.  It  is 
not  the  indiscriminate  use  of  the  "parlor  match"  that 
accounts  for  the  vast  difference  in  the  average  per  capita 
fire  loss  on  this  continent,  as  compared  with  that  of  the 
countries  in  Central,  Western  and  Southern  Europe, 
which  is  $3.02  for  the  former  and  2,1  cents  for  the  latter. 
The  real  cause  lies  in  the  "flimsy"  character  of  our  build- 
ings. In  this  connection,  F.  W.  P'itzpatrick,  the  great 
"fire  fighter"  and  exponent  of  safe  building  construction, 
in  a  recent  article  in  a  United  States  publication,  gave 
some  interesting  figures  as  follows: 

"Despite  the  wonderful  advance  made  in  so  many 
sciences,  we  remain  a  Kooden  people.  Even  in  the  year 
1907,  61  per  cent,  of  all  the  construction  carried  on  in 
the  United  States  was  of  wood — well-seasoned  tuel  for 
future  fire.  In  that  same  year  we  did  a  vast  amount  of 
building.  In  fifty-five  of  our  leading  cities  the  total  reach- 
ed was  $580,000,000.  But  in  that  same  space  of  time  we 
also  burnt  up  in  that  same  number  of  cities,  $2Li,000,000 
worth  of  property.  Plus  that,  our  fire  departments,  water 
service  and  those  alleged  cures  for  fire,  cost  us  another 
$200,000,000  and  more.  Then,  we  also  paid  out  over 
$195,000,000  to  our  friends,  the  insurance  people,  who 
always  accommodatingly  bet  with  us  on  the  question  of 
fire.  We  paid  that  out  in  premiums  and  we  got  from 
them  in  return  $95,000,000  to  apply  on  the  $^15,000,000 
of  fire  waste.  A  simple  addition  will  show  you  the  terrific 
cost  of  fire  in  this  country.  No  other  tax  equals  it.  No 
other  waste  of  a  frightfully  prodigal  people  comes  within 
a  stone's  throw  of  it;  and  yet  we  pat  ourselves  on  the 
back  and  say  we  are  the  most  progressive  and  sensible 
people  on  earth." 

We  are  following  fast  in  the  footsteps  of  our  Southern 
neighbors ;  we  are  adopting,  to  a  great  extent.  United 
States  building  methods,  and  what  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  says 
of  conditions  in  the  United  States,  is  equally  true  ot 
Canada. 

In  the  days  of  our  early  pioneers,  before  the  advent 
of  steel  frame  and  reinforced  concrete  construction,  and 
when  terra  cotta,  tile,  cement,  asbestos,  metallic  lath,  fire- 
proof doors  and  windows,  and  iron  stairs  were  unheard 
of,  there  might  have  been  some  excuse  for  the  indiscrimi- 
nate use  of  wood  in  building  construction ;  not  so  to-day. 
With  every  conceivable  material  and  device  within  easy 
reach  of  every  builder,  at  a  cost  so  comparatively  little 
in  advance  of  combustible  materials,  and  with  the  experi- 
ences of  the  neighboring  Republic  to  profit  by,  there  is  no 
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excuse  for  the  use  of  highly  combustible  building  ma- 
terials and  the  erection  of  inadequately  protected  struc- 
tures. It  is  well  that  we  should  prohibit  the  use  of  "par- 
lor matches,"  but  why  not  get  at  the  seat  of  the  trouble, 
and  build  incombustible  materials  rather  than  of  "tinder" 
to  be  licked  up  by  the  fire  fiend. 


$1,500,000  Canadian  Money   to  be 
Spent  by  U.S.  Architect 

W1-:  HAVE  VERY  OFTEN  referred  in  these 
columns  to  the  tendency  of  some  of  our  larger 
banking  institutions  and  corporations  to  em- 
ploy American  architects  to  design  their  larger  structures. 
We  have  gone  into  the  evils  connected  with  this  un- 
patriotic practice  on  several  occasions,  to  a  considerable 
length,  and  from  time  to  time  concrete  instances  have 
been  brought  to  the  attention  of  our  readers,  but  it  has 
rested  with  the  premier  banking  institution  of  Canada, 
The  Bank  of  Montreal,  the  bank  that  has  been  built  and 
supported  by  Canadian  progress,  the  one  that  might  be 
considered  Canada's  National  Banking  Institution,  the 
daughter  of  the  National  Banking  Institution  of  the 
British  Empire,  to  go  on  record  as  having  given  us  the 
most  colossal  instance  of  this  unfortunate  lack  of  con- 
sideration for  the  Canadian  architectural  profession  and 
the  building  interests  of  this  country.  It  is  almost  un- 
thinkable that  a  banking  institution  that  is  almost  a  part 
of  our  national  life,  an  institution  whose  President  has 
been  honored  by  our  King  with  Knighthood,  an  institu- 
tion whose  general  manager  has  been  mentioned  as  a 
possibility  for  the  position  that  is  the  greatest  gift  of  the 
Canadian  people,  the  Canadian  High  Commissioner  to 
England,  should  above  all  others,  show  such  a  gross  lack 
of  consideration  for  the  principles  upon  which  depend 
the  very  commercial  existence  of  our  country. 

We  have  often  pointed  out  that  such  a  procedure  on 
the  part  of  the  moneyed  interests  of  Canada  does  not  only 
militate  against  the  welfare  of  the  architectural  profes- 
sion, but  the  contractor,  building  material  manufacturer, 
as  well  as  the  laborer,  are  all  equally  efifected.  It  is 
well  known  that  American  architectural  firms  show  little 
or  no  consideration  to  Canadian  contractors  or  manu- 
facturers, and  when,  as  in  this  case,  an  American  archi- 
tect has  been  employed  to  erect  a  building  to  cost 
$1,500,000,  it  simply  means  that  at  least  80*7'  of  that 
money  leaves  this  country.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Bankers 
-Association  held  not  long  ago,  it  was  pointed  out  by 
several  of  the  members  that  the  cause  for  the  recent 
money  stringency  in  Canada  was  the  lack  of  capital. 
There  was  not  sufficient  money  in  this  country  to  finance 
our  rapidly  developing  enterprises,  and  that  Canadian 
banks  must  look  for  capital  from  foreign  countries.  In 
the  face  of  this  indisputable  fact,  it  seems  rather  incon- 
sistent that  the  Bank  of  Montreal's  vanity  in  its  desire 
to  erect  such  a  colossal  monument  to  itself  in  the  Western 
country,  should  carry  it  .so  far  as  to  assume  the  position 
that  there  was  nothing  in   Canada  good  enough   for  it. 

When  we  say  that  there  is  no  city  or  town  in  the 
United  States,  of  a  population  that  might  compare  with 
that  of  any  of  our  Canadian  towns  or  cities,  that  has 
as  a  rule,  from  the  standpoint  of  both  architecture  and 
construction,  banking  buildings  that  compare  with  those 
in  Canada,  most  of  which  have  been  designed  by  Canadian 
architects  and  built  by  Canadian  contractors,  we  are 
stating  a  fact  that  stands  without  dispute. 

The  Canadian  daily  press,  which,  up  to  this  time,  has 
either  failed  to  fully  realize  the  evil  of  this  practice  of 
going  abroad  for  the  designers  of  Canadian  buildings,  or 
were  not  sufficiently  bold  to  attack  our  larger  corpora- 
tions, have  ignored  this  subject,  and  it  is  with  consider- 
able delight  that  we  learn  that  the  "Winnipeg  Tribune" 
has  taken  up  the  cudgel  on  behalf  of  Canadian  interests. 
We  reproduce  below  their  editorial,  which  should  prove 
most  interesting  to  the  profession  and  the  building  fra- 
ternity alike,  together  with  the  comments  upon  same  by  a 


Canadian  contractor  in  Winnipeg  and  his  correspondence 
with  the  general  manager  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal,  in 
an  effort  to  get  a  square  deal. 

♦  ♦    * 

The  following  is  the  editorial  from  the  "Winnipeg 
Tribune,"  under  the  heading  "Is  This  Canadianism?" : — 

"The  Bank  of  Montreal  is  about  to  erect  a  building 
in  Winnipeg  which  is  to  cost  one  million  and  a  half  of 
dollars.  The  contract  has  been  let  to  a  firm  of  contractors 
which  hails  from  the  United  States. 

"Some  time  ago  a  very  prominent  bank  building  in 
course  of  construction  bore  a  huge  placard  proclaiming 
that  the  builders  were  of  Boston,  New  York,  Worcester 
and  Cleveland.  It  was  simply  an  intimation  that  while 
certain  in.stitutions  in  Canada  could  pay  for  fine  buildings 
there  was  nobody  in  Canada  who  could  put  them  up. 

"The  Telegram  at  the  time  vigorously  protested  against 
the  implication  of  this  legend  and  in  deference  to  this 
protest  Winnipeg  and  Toronto  were  added  to  the  various 
domiciles  of  this  firm  for  local  and  probably  temporary 
purposes. 

"Now  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  placed  the  profit  of 
a  huge  expenditure  in  the  hands  of  a  United  States  firm 
of  contractors.  The  Bank  of  Montreal  ranks  almost  as 
a  national  institution.  It  is  one  of  the  great  banks  of 
the  world.  It  bulges  with  money  every  single  dollar  of 
which  was  won  by  Canadian  labor  from  Canadian  soil. 
Nobody  questions  the  vast  services  which  the  Bank  of 
Montreal  has  rendered  to  Canada,  but  it  is  a  creature  of 
Canadian  legislation  and  the  services  it  has  rendered  to 
Canada  are  by  no  means  so  great  as  the  services  Canada 
has  rendered  to  it. 

"Our  banks  have  at  least  this  great  advantage  over 
others  of  less  favored  countries  that  even  if  they  do 
absorb  too  large  a  proportion  of  the  wealth  of  the  com- 
munity they  use  it  judiciously  to  beautify  our  streets. 
They  do  not  hide  their  wealth  as  bankers  were  wont  to 
do  in  less  civilized  times.  They  blazon  it  forth  in  the 
construction  of  palaces. 

"But  a  bank  like  the  Bank  of  Montreal,  the  creation 
of  the  Canadian  government,  the  beneficiary  of  Canadian 
labor,  should  be  content  to  limit  itself  to  such  inhabita- 
tions as  Canadian  ability  is  capable  of  constructing. 
Canadian  constructive  talent  is  equal  to  that  of  any  other 
country.  And  it  may  be  fairly  asked  of  the  Bank  of 
Montreal  whether  it  considers  it  just  to  give  the  country 
which  has  nursed  it  to  its  present  greatness  the  injurious 
advertisement  involved  in  awarding  a  very  large  contract 
to  a  foreign  firm." 

This  stand,  taken  by  a  Canadian  daily,  should  inspire 
the  Canadian  press  generally  to  be  bold  enough  to  assert 
the  rights  of  the  Canadian  people,  with  regard  to  the 
sending  of  their  money  out  of  the  country,  by  corpora- 
tions who  wish  to  purchase  abroad  those  things  which 
may  be  obtained  in  Canada. 

*  *     * 

The  following  letter  to  the  "Telegram,"  from  Mr.  ' 
Kelly,  gives  a  very  excellent  idea  as  to  just  how  Canadian 
contractors  and  material  dealers  are  treated  by  American 
architects.  It  will  be  noted  that  Mr.  Kelly  states  that  he 
agreed  to  take  $75,000  off  his  tender,  providing  he  were 
permitted  to  use  Canadian  marble  in  the  place  of  that 
which  had  been  specified.  The  correspondence  between 
Mr.  Kelly  and  Sir  Edward  Clouston  shows  just  how- 
helpless  a  Canadian  owner  is,  after  he  places  himself  in 
the  hands  of  a  United  States  architect. 

Winnipeg,  Dec.  21,  1909. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Telegram,  City. 

Dear  Sir, — I  have  read  with  great  interest  your  com- 
ments on  the  management  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal,  in 
going  to  New  York  for  their  architects  and  contractors 
for  their  new  bank  building  here.  I  regret  very  much  that 
there  are  not  more  like  you  in  the  newspaper  business, 
who  have  the  courage  of  their  convictions  in  showing  up 
institutions  like  the  Bank  of  Montreal,   which  has  been 
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fostered,  nursed  and  fed  by  the  Canadian  people.  When 
they  have  anything  to  give,  instead  of  giving  it  to  their 
own  people,  who  have  placed  them  in  the  financial  position 
they  now  occupy,  they  hand  it  out  to  Americans  on  a 
silver  tray. 

It  has  never  come  under  my  notice  where  Mr.  Yankee 
has  handed  over  very  much  to  Canadians,  in  a  like  man- 
ner. To  bear  out  my  contention,  there  are  thousands  of 
Canadians  at  different  times  caught  on  the  other  side  with 
Bank  of  Montreal  bills  in  their  pockets,  and  when  they 
wanted  them  changed  they  were  asked  as  high  as  10  per 
cent,  discount. 

Under  such  conditions,  I  do  not  think  we  owe  the 
Americans  very  much,  and  it  has  never  come  to  my  notice 
where  an  American  city  has  placed  their  bond  issue  in 
the  hands  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  and  given  them  carte 
blanche  to  dispose  of  them  at  whatever  profit  they  felt 
disposed  to  charge,  as  the  city  of  Winnipeg  has  done.  In 
return,  the  citizens  of  Winnipeg  will  soon  see  adorning 
the  site  of  the  new  premises  the  sign,  "Norcross  Bros., 
Ltd.,  Contractors,  Worcester,  New  York,  Pittsburg  and 
Chicago." 

This  is  the  gratitude  shown  the  citizens  of  Wiinnipeg, 
when  there  were  firms  here  who  were  just  as  competent 
in  every  way  to  erect  their  building,  and  the  public  should 
bear  this  in  mind  and  patronize  banks  that  are  loyal  to 
their  country.  It  was  like  pulling  eye  teeth  to  get  a  chance 
to  figure  on  this  work,  as  I  happened  to  be  one  of  the  two 
Canadian  firms  tendering,  and  my  letter  to  the  general 
manager  and  his  reply  will  show  what  consideration  was 
shown  to  Winnipeg  contractors. 

It  might  be  mentioned  that  I  offered  to  reduce  my 
tender  $75,000  if  allowed  to  use  Canadian  marble  instead 
of  the  marble  specified,  but  this  offer  was  not  considered. 

Thanking  you  for  space  in  your  valuable  paper.   Yours 

truly, 

Thomas  Kelly. 

*     *    * 

Following  is  Mr.  Kelly's  first  communication  to  Sir 
Edward  Clouston: 

Winnipeg,  Man.,  Nov.  12,  1909. 

Sir  Edward  S.  Clouston,  Bart., 

General  Manager,  Bank  of  Montreal, 

Montreal,  P.Q. 

Dear  Sir, — Our  attention  has  been  called  to  the  fact 
that  the  bank's  architect,  who  has  the  plans  out  for  your 
new  building  here,  is  asking  New  York  contractors  for 
bids  on  this  work,  ignoring  Winnipeg  contractors  alto- 
gether. Although  Winnipeg  is  far  from  being  as  large 
a  city  as  New  York,  that  is  no  reason  why  there  should 
not  be  men  in  the  contracting  business  in  this  western 
country  endowed  with  just  as  much  brains  as  New  York 
contractors,  and  whose  ability  to  carry  work  of  this  nature 
to  a  successful  completion  is  just  as  good  as  New  York 
men.  Of  course  it  is  quite  natural  for  New  York  archi- 
tects to  favor  New  York  contractors  with  whom  they 
have  had  experience,  to  the  detriment  of  local  firms,  but 
we  think  that  we  ought  to  have  an  opportunity  of  figuring 
on  this  building. 

We  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  some  of  the  build- 
ings that  we  have  erected  within  the  last  few  years  here 
and  at  Vancouver,  B.C.,  and  we  feel  that  you  will  be 
quite  satisfied  after  looking  into  same,  that  we  are  quite 
capable  of  giving  every  satisfaction  in  connection  with  a 
building,  such  as  you  intend  to  build,  providing  we  were 
fortunate  enough  to  get  the  contract  to  erect  same.  We 
might  also  state  that  we  are  as  well  equipped  as  any  firm 
in  America  to  carry  out  this  class  of  work. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  some  of  the  buildings  we 
have  erected: 

The  Winnipeg  post  office  building,  which  is  a  fire- 
proof structure,  built  of  Cleveland  sandstone,  finished  with 
marble  inside,  and  which  cost  $565,000. 


The  Winnipeg  Grain  Exchange,  also  a  fireproof  build- 
ing, and  which  cost  $600,000. 

The  Bank  of  Toronto  in  Winnipeg,  built  of  Vancouver 
•granite  and  Georgia  marble,  with  banking  room  finished 
in  marble,  costing  about  $200,000. 

The  Imperial  Bank  in  Winnipeg,  built  of  Cleveland 
sandstone,  with  banking  room  finished  in  marble,  costing 
in  the  neighborhoml  of  $200,000. 

The  Bank  of  Nova  Scotia  in  Winnipeg,  built  of  Van- 
couver granite  and  English  terra  cotta,  costing  $250,000. 

The  Dominion  Government  Post  Office  building  in 
Vancouver,  B.C.,  built  of  Vancouver  granite  and  costing 
about  $500,000. 

The  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  in  Vancouver,  B.C., 
built  of  Vancouver  granite  and  costing  $350,000,  which  is 
conceded  to  be  one  of  the  finest  buildings  in  Vancouver, 
B.C.,  built  of 

In  conclusion,  we  think  we  are  safe  in  saying  that 
the  buildings  mentioned  are  second  to  none  in  the  Do- 
minion of  Canada  as  far  as  workmanship  is  concerned, 
and  we  trust  that  you  will  do  what  you  can  and  see  that 
we  are  given  an  opportunity  of  figuring  on  your  ibuilding. 

Thanking  you  in  anticipation. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Thos.  Kelly  &  Sons, 

Per  Thos.  Kelly. 


In   reply,   this   firm   of   contractors    received   the    fol- 
lowing letter: — 

Montreal,  Nov.  15,  1909. 
Messrs.  Thos.  Kelly  &  Sons, 

P.O.  Box  457,  Winnipeg,  Man. 
Dear  Sirs, — I  have  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your 
letter  of  the  12th  inst.,  and  have  sent  it  on  to  the  archi- 
tects in  New  York,  who  are  in  complete  charge  of  the 
proposed  building.  I  understand  there  is  a  limit  of  time 
for  tenders  to  be  in,  and  if  it  is  not  too  late,  I  -feel  sure 
the  architects  will  give  your  proposial  all  due  considera- 
tion. 

Yours  faithfully, 

E.  S.  Clouston, 
General  Manager. 


This  subesquent  letter  to  the  General  Manager  of  the 
Bank  of  Montreal,  from  Mr.  Kelly,  shows  how  his  firm, 
owing  to  the  limited  time  available,  was  at  a  disadvantage 
in  the  preparation  of  their  tender. 

Winnipeg,  Nov.  19,  1909. 
Sir  Edwin  S.  Clouston,  Bart., 

Vice-President  and  General  Manager, 
Bank  of  Montreal, 

Montreal,  P.Q. 

Dear  Sir, — We  are  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the 
15th  inst.,  re  Bank  of  Montreal  building  here.  In  reply 
we  wish  to  state  that  -we  received  plans  and  specifications 
of  the  proposed  building  this  morning,  for  which  we 
thank  you.  We  wish  to  state  that  the  time  for  making 
up  our  tender  is  very  limited,  and  it  is  a  question  as  to 
whether  we  can  have  the  same  ready  in  time,  as  it  must 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  archiitects  on  the  29th  of  this 
month ;  this  gives  us  but  a  week  to  prepare  our  bid.  We 
do  not  consider  that  we  are  getting  the  same  treatment 
as  New  York  contractors,  as  they  have  now  had  the 
plans  for  several  weeks,  as  they  have  been  making  in- 
quiries from  siub-contractors  here  in  the  city  for  figures 

The  site  will  not  be  available  until  March  10,  1910. 
so  we  feel  that  it  would  not  be  detrimental  to  the  bank'-: 
interests  if  the  architects  could  see  their  way  clear  to  give 
us  an  extra  week  or  ten  days  to  make  up  our  tender. 

We  trust  that  you  will  use  your  influence  to  obtain 
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this    favor    for    us.      Thanking    you    in    anticipation,    we 
remain 

Very  truly  yours, 

Tiios.  Kelly  &  Sons,  per  T.  K. 

Sir  Edward  S.  Clouston's  reply  to  the  above  letter  was 
as  follows: — 

Montreal,  Nov.  22,  1909. 
Messrs.  Thos.  Kelly  &  Sons, 

Winnipeg,  Man. 
Dear    Sirs. — I    have    to    acknowledge    receipt  of   your 
letter  of  the  19th  inst..  and  have  forwarded  it  to  Messrs. 
McKim,  Mead  &  White,  at  New  York,  who,  I  am  sure, 
will  give   it  every  consideration. 
Yours  faithfully, 

E.  S.  Clouston, 

General  Manager. 
*     «     * 

Designs  for  Rural  School  Houses. 

>.A.NS  FOR  RURAL  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS" 
is  the  title  of  a  one  hundred  and  twenty  page 
book  just  issued  by  the  Ontario  Department 
of  Education  for  distribution  among  the  rural  school 
boards  throughout  the  province. 

In  addition  to  a  half-tone  frontispiece  showing  a 
"Model  School  Building,  Grounds,  and  School  Gardens," 
and  four  colored  platus  giving  suggestions  for  various 
color  schemes  for  interior  decoration,  it  contains  repro- 
ductions of  line  drawings  showing  perspectives,  eleva- 
tions and  plans  of  thirty-six  designs  for  rural  schools  of 
one,  two  and  three  class-rooms.  Several  pages  are  de- 
voted to  construction  details,  heating  and  ventilating 
plans,  plans  for  closets  and  illustrated  suggestions  as  to 
the  proper  location  and  construction  of  privy  vaults. 

The  text  includes  some  valuable  suggestions  as  to 
selection  of  site,  materials  to  be  used  in  construction; 
size,  location,  equipment  and  decoration  of  class-rooms 
halls  and  cloak  rooms;  selection,  size,  location  of  desks; 
selection,  size  and  care  of  blackboards;  size  and  loca- 
tion of  windows  and  kind  of  glass  to  be  used  in  same; 
color  and  character  of  blinds;  and  some  very  excellent 
pointers  as  to  the  heating  and  ventilation  system  best 
suited  to  small  rural  schools.  Twelve  pages  are  devoted 
to  school  grounds,  disposal  of  refuse,  water  supply  and 
closets,  in  which  many  valuable  suggestions  are  given 
as  to  precautionary  measures  that  should  be  employed  to 
ensure  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  children. 

.Appendix  B  gives  a  recommended  form  of  specifica- 
tions to  be  adopted  by  school  boards,  which  is  simple, 
concise  and  comprenensive,  and  Appendix  C  gives  a  re- 
commended form  of  building  contract.  Inasmuch  as 
many  of  our  rural  schools  are  not  erected  after  plans 
prepared  by  an  architect,  but  usually  built  by  a  local  con- 
tractor or  niecnanic  with  whom  the  school  board  has  to 
deal  directly,  these  simple  forms  of  specifications  and 
contracts,  endorsed  as  they  are  by  the  Provincial  Govern- 
ment, will  prove  invaluable  to  school  boards,  the  members 
of  which  cannot,  ordinarily,  be  expected  to  be  informed 
on  matters  pertaining  to  school  building  construction. 
.':,  The  object  of  the  publication  and  the  conditions  that 
prompted  the  Department  of  Education  to  issue  it,  are 
best  explained  in  its  introductory  paragraphs. 

"  "Show  me  your  school-houses,'  said  a  shrewd  far- 
"er.  'They  will  tell  me  more  about  the  people  of  your 
"township  than  I  can  learn  in  any  other  way.  The  school 
"houses  have  no  prejudices,  they  speak  the  truth,  and 
"the  whole  truth,  about  the  attitude  of  your  municipality 
"towards  all  that  makes  for  genuine  progress.'  That 
"farmer  was  right.  'Like  people,  like  school,'  is  true 
"oftener  than  it  is  not. 

"The  school  is  closely  related  to  the  home.  The  pro- 
"gress  of  the  one  should  keep  pace  with  the  progress  of 
"the  other.  The  log  school-house  belonged  to  the  days 
"of  the  log  shanty  with  its  trough-covered  roof.  The 
"unpainted,  box-shaped,  dilapidated,  desolate  looking 
"school  should  pass  away  with  the  log  shanty  and  the 


old  frame  dwelling  house  we  have  outgrown.  The 
"houses  of  to-day  indicate  prosperity,  comfort,  and  grow- 
"ing  good  taste.  So  should  the  school.  We  should  build 
"schools  in  keeping  with  our  new  homes,  or,  better  still, 

"with    those    we    expect    to 

"have      ten      years     hence. 

"Moreover,  we  should  have 

"the  best  school-houses  we 

"can    afiford,    and    we     can 

"afford  to  have  them  a  little 

"better    than    the    average 

"home  of  the  section.    The 

"new    house,    or    barn,     or 

"stable,  or   pig   pen   is   not 

"built    on     the     same    plan 
"as    the    one     of    forty    years 
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..     ^ ago.      The  farmer  has 

seen  something  better  than  the  old  one,  and  so  he  builds, 
I'not  according  to  the  past,  but  for  the  future,  and  if  pos- 
l^sible  he  makes  some  improvement  on  what  he  nas  seen, 
"iio,  too,  the  school-house  should  not  be  patterned  after 
"the  old  one,  not  even  after  the  best  one  in  the  township, 
"but  after  the  best  one  that  can  be  found  in  the  Province. 

"And  there  are  other  and  greater  considerations.  Ar- 
I'chitecture  is  the  highest  of  the  Industrial  Arts,  and  the 
jnost  useful  of  the  Fine  Arts.  Its  function  is  to  please 
"the  eye  as  well  as  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  con- 
"venience  and  stability.  The  most  perfect  building,  ac- 
"cordingly,  is  that  which  combines  convenience,  stability, 
"and  beauty.  Of  the  public  buildings  in  a  community, 
"the  school  building  is  the  most  important.  If  we  are  to 
"cultivate  the  taste  of  the  pupils  and  of  the  rest  of  the 
"community,  both   it  and   its    surroundings   must   be    an 

"example  of  taste,  simplic- 
"ity,  and  dignity  in  form 
"and  design. 
"But,  in  the  matter  of 
"school  architecture,  trus- 
"tees  are  handicapped.  They 
"do  not  themselves  know 
"from  experience  what  the 
"good  points  are,  nearly  so 
"well  as  they  know  the 
"good  points  of  the  farm 
"arid     other   buildings  they 
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"use  every  day.  To  provide  them  with  help  they 
"need,  this  book  has  been  prepared  by  the  Depart- 
"ment  of  Education.  In  addition  to  plans  for  schools 
"with  one,  two,  or  three  teachers  it  contains  the  substance 
"of  the  Departmental  Regulations  (Circular  No.  33)  re- 
"garding  accommodations,  in  an  amended  form,  with 
•'suggestions  and  recommendations  to  school  boards.  The 
"plans  are  merely  suggestive  and  may  be  modified  with 
"the  approval  of  the  Inspector  to  suit  special  conditions. 
"For  the   further   guidance   of   school   boards   this   book 

"contains    also    suggestions 

"for  color  schemes,   an  es- 

"timate   of   the   cost   of   the 

"different  classes  of  school 

"buildings  and  draft  forms 

"of        specifications         and 
"agreements." 

The      suggestions      given 

for   the   selection     of     site, 

and   pointers    as    to   details 

of  construction,  are  also  of 

interest. 
"The       school       building 

"should  be  well  constructed 

"of  brick,  stone,  or  cement, 

"with    brick   partitions.      It 
"should  have  a  southern  or  °^^'^"  ^^■ 

"south-eastern  exposure  and  shall  be  at  least 
''thirty  feet  from  the  public  highway.  Its  site 
"and  its  architectural  appearance  should  also  be  most 
"carefully  considered.     The  entrance  shall  have  a  vesti- 
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"bule  or  covered  porch,  with  doors  swinging  outwards 
"or  either  way.  At  least  in  schools  with  more  than  one 
"teacher  there  should  be  separate  entrances  and  separate 
"exits  to  the  closets.  Where  there  are  two  stories,  the 
"second  floor  shall  be  made  sound-proof  with  mortar,  felt, 

"or  other  suitable  mater- 
"ial.  A  school  bell  and, 
"in  schools  with  more 
"than  one  story,  a  fire 
"alarm  gong  shall  be 
"provided.  Every  school 
"should  have,  as  a  re- 
"crcation  room,  a  basc- 
"ment,  at  least  seven 
"feet  high  in  the  clear; 
"ceiled  with  wood  or 
"metal  sheeting,  to  keep 
"the  floors  above  warm 
"(plaster  obviously  objectionable)  ;  and  floored  with 
"pine,    hardwood,    or    (preferably)    cement." 

With  regard  to  the  thirty-six  designs  shown,  we  are 
sorry  to  say  that  they  are,  as  a  whole,  not  up  to  the 
standard  that  we  might  have  been  enlitled  to  expect 
in  a  Government  publication  of  this  character.  Apart 
from  the  designs  themselves,  the  perspectives  are  crude 
and  the  elevations  and  floor  plans  do  net  give  sufficient 
detail. 

Twelve  designs  for  one-room  schools  are  shown,  to 
cost  from  $1,200  to  $2,520,  and,  apart  from  the  lack  of 
originality  in  design,  the  plans  are  most  crmmendable, 
and  with  the  application  of  good  taste  in  the  alteration 
of  some  minor  details,  these  designs  provide  for  some 
very  attractive  little  structures. 

In  the  twelve  designs  for  two  room  buildings,  (to 
cost  from  $2,000  to  $3,150,  the  same  hackneyed  style 
in  exterior  design  seems  to  have  been  carried  out,  al- 
though the  one-story  designs  numbers  19,  21,  22,  24, 
treated  with  reasonably  bright  exterior  color  scheme, 
would  make  very  bright  little  school  houses.  But  we 
cannot  understand  why  the  Government  should  encour- 
age two-story  two-room  rural  schools,  as  it  has  in  de- 
signs numbers  13,  14,  16,  16,  17,  18.  There  is  no  com- 
bination of  circumstances  that  we  can  conceive  of  that 
would  justify  a  rural  school  board  in  the  selection  of 
any  one  of  these  designs,  from  the  standpoint  of  de- 
sign, plan  or  economy. 

Among  the  twelve  three-room  school  designs,  for 
buildings  to  cost  from  $3,80:)  to  $6,000,  are  to  be  found 
the  best  and  the  worst  in  the  book.  A  man  could  hardly 
design  a  barn  more  crudely  than  the  schools  shown  in 
designs  25,  26,  28.  Number  25  gives  the  appearance  of 
an  uninteresting,  badly  planned  two-story  two-room 
school  with  a  one-story  one-room  extension.  Apart 
from  the  crudity  of  the  design,  the  structure  would  prove 
both  difficult  and  expensive  to  heat. 

We  are  at  a  complete  loss  to  know  what  result  the 
designer  of  number  20  was  attempting  to  arrive  at.  It 
looks   as   thougli    he   must   have   received   his   in.spiration 

from  the  transformation 
of  a  private  house  into 
a  boarding  school,  and 
drew  upon  his  imagina- 
tion for  the  belfry. 
There  is  one  consolation, 
however,  with  regard  to 
this  design,  and  that  is 
the  fact  that  its  most 
atrocious  crudity  will  re- 
„    .      „  pel    even    the    most    un- 

Design  26.  J^  <  r      „ 

learned     member     ot     a 
rural  school  board. 

Design  number  27  is,  without  question,  the  most  dan- 
gerous in  the  whole  s'eries;  a  three-story,  three-room 
school  building  of  a  design  that  would  shock  our  grand- 
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fathers,  in  whose  early  log-schools  we  find  homely  beau- 
ty and  an  atmosphere  of  warmth  and  comfort.  It  is 
difficult  to  understand  the  object  of  the  Department  of 
Education  in  allowing  this  design  to  be  included  in  the 
series,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  has  become 
universally  acknowledg- 
ed by  students  of  school 
architecture,  that  even 
the  largest  city  schools, 
where  land  is  at  a  prem- 
ium, should  not  be  more 
than  two  stories  in 
height.  Some  of  the 
largest  cities  in  the 
United  States  have  gone 
so  far  as  to  make  it  un- 
lawful to  build  schools 
higher  than  two  stories, 
even  though  they  are  of  fireproof  construction. 

It  appears  to  us  that  the  discouragement  of  the  erec- 
tion of  three-story  schools  should  have  been  one  of  the 
most  important  objects  to  be  attained  by  the  department 
in  the  issuing  of  this  book  of  suggestions.  Instead  of 
that,  they  have  suggested  a  design  that  takes  advantage 
of  the  least  possible  excuse  (three  rooms)  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  type  of  building  that  is  universally  con- 
demned by  all  recognized  authorities.  Another  feature 
of  this  design  that  is  open  to  severe  criticism  is  the  lo- 
cation of  the  stairways,  facing  each  other  as  they  do  at 
the  front  of  the  building  Also  the  built-on  entry  with 
doors  at  each  side,  instead  of  in  front.  In  case  of  a 
rush  for  the  door,  there  would  be  serious  danger  of  this 
eritry  becoming  blocked,  and  in  such  a  contingency,  with 

the  pressure  of  the  on- 
rushing  pupils,  the  safe 
exit  from  the  building 
would  be  rendered  im- 
possible. This  design 
has  not  one  point  in  its 
favor,  and  it  has  every 
undesirable  feature  that 
a  faulty  three-room 
school  could  be  provided 
with. 

Number  28,  architecturally,  is  uninteresting  to  a  de- 
gree that  offends.  It  represents  the  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem of  erecting  a  two-story  three-room  school  building, 
as  might  be  conceived  of  by  an  untrained  mechanic. 
The  country  carpenter  could  produce  nothing  less  inter- 
esting. 

The  one-story  three-room  schools  shown  in  designs 
29,  32,  33,  although  there  is  a  marked  similarity  running 
through  them,  with  becoming  color  treatment  and  some 
few  alterations  to  give  them  a  touch  of  originality, 
would  in  both  floor  plan  and  exterior  effect  be  much 
more  attractive 
than  most  of  the 
rural  schools  we 
find  at  present  in 
the  province  of 
Ontario. 

Designs    34,    35, 
and  36  are  in  both 
plan    and    exterior 
treatment,    the  best 
to  be  found  in  the 
book,  and  a  school 
built   after   any  one 
would  be  an  orna- 
ment and   a   credit 
to  a  community  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  it  is  i-m- 
possible  to  say  the  same  of  every  one  of  the  36  designs. 
The  declared  object  of  the  Government  in  issuing  this 
book  is  an  excellent  one.    It  has  been  a  step  in  the  right 
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direction,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  every  rural  school 
board  official  that  is  appointed  on  a  school  building  com- 
mittee, will  pay  heed  to  the  suggestions  given  in  the  text 
of  this  book,  and  that  he  will  see  and  appreciate  the 
good  designs  and 
overlook  or  forget 
the  bad  ones. 

The  36  designs 
bear  every  evi- 
dence of  all  hav- 
ing been  the  work 
of  one  man,  whose 
name  we  do  not 
know. 

It  is  next  to 
impossible  to  get 
any  one  designer 
to  create  a  master- 
piece in  every  one 
of  the  36  struc- 
tures, where  the 
requirements  are 
similar.  Had  the  government  conducted  a  draftsmen's 
competition,  as  has  been  done  in  s'milar  cases  in  many 
cities  in  the  United  States,  it  would  have  secured  de- 
signs that,  for  exterior  treatment  and  interior  arrange- 
ment, would  have  been  superior  to  30  designs  of  any  in- 
dividual architect. 

The  government  assumes  a  great  responsibility  in 
ihe  publication  of  a  work  of  this  nature,  and  the  effect 
of  the  suggestions  contained  therein,  are  much  greater, 
either  for  good  or  for  bad,  than  those  contained  in  any 
publication  that  might  be  issued  by  a  private  concern. 
The  text  of  the  book  is  excellent,  the  perspectives  poorly 
drawn,  some  of  the  designs  commendable,  and  some  bad 
in  the  extreme. 

Under  any  circumstances,  however,  the  school  board 
that  seeks  the  best  possible  structure  for  the  least  money, 
a  school  suited  to  local  conditions,  a  building  that  is  de- 
"=igned  for  its  site — though  it  is  to  be  small, — will  show 
wise  judgment  in  the  employment  of  a  competent  archi- 
tect. 


tion  of  the  country  in  which  he  resides.  We  assure  our 
readers  that  it  gives  us  great  pleasure  to  make  the  cor- 
rection. 
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Correction 

WE  DESIRE  TO  CALL  our  readers'  attention  to  an 
error  which  occurred  in  the  previous  number  of  Con- 
struction. In  a  brief  commentary  on  the  work  of  Archi- 
tects Hooper  and  Hooper,  of  Winnipeg,  we  referred  to 
the  senior  member  of  the  firm  as  the  late  Sam'l.  Hooper. 
That  we  spoke  out  of  turn  is  evident  from  a  letter  re- 
ceived from  the 
person  in  question 
to  the  effect  that 
he  is  very  much 
alive,  and  that  the 
report  of  his  death, 
like  that  of  Mark 
Twain,  was  greatly 
exaggerated.  The 
previous  news  con- 
cerning Mr.  Hoop- 
er came  from  what 
has  always  proven 
heretofore  to  be 
a  reliable  source. 
However,  we  are 
glad  to  know  that 
our  informant  was 
not  only  in  error, 
but  further  to  learn 
that  Mr.  Hooper, 
in  the  best  of 
health,  is  at  the  present  time  actively  engaged  in  look- 
ing after  his  duties  as  Provincial  Architect  of  Manitoba, 
and  furthering  the  interest  of  tlie  R.A.I.C.  in  that  sec- 
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New  President  R.A.I.C. 

MR.  A.  F.  DUNLOP,  who  for  the  past  two  years 
resigned  at  the  meeting  of  the  Council  in  Mont- 
has  been  President  of  the  R.  A.  I.  C,  recently 
real.  Mr.  F.  S.  Baker,  F.R.I.B.A.,  who  has  been  one  of 
the  most  active  workers  in  this  new  Dominion  organiza- 
tion of  architects,  was  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy.  Mr. 
Baker  is  a  very  energetic  member  of  tlie  profession,  and 
we  are  sure  that  under  his  direction  the  Institute  will  be 
enabled  to  solve  many  of  the  problems  of  federation, 
etc.,  now  before  it. 

There  were  several  other  very  important  matters  dis- 
cussed at  the  meeting  of  the  Council  which  will  be  dealt 
with  in  the  next  issue  of  Construction. 


Meeting  of  Montreal  Exchange 

THE  ANNUAL  REPORT  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
for  the  Montreal  Builders'  Exchange  and  the  financial 
statement  of  the  Secretary-Treasurer,  Mr.  J.  H.  Laurey, 
presented  at  the  yearly  meeting  of  that  organization,  re- 
cently held,  show  the  affairs  of  the  Exchange  to  be  in  a 
most  satisfactory  condition. 

In  proposing  the  adoption  of  the  report,  the  Secretary 
drew  attention  to  the  many  important  subjects  which  had 
ccme  up  for  consideration  during  the  past  year,  and  the 
volume  of  work  which  had  been  accomplished  through 
it.si  agency.  In  the  first  place  the  Exchange  had  estab- 
lished it.self  in  its  new,  modernly  appointed  home  in  the 
East  Town.ship  Bank  Building,  and  despite  the  large 
financial  responsibility  involved,  the  entire  additional  ex- 
pense had  been  met  by  the  current  revenue.  The  annual 
statement,  in  fact,  showed  a  larger  balance  on  hand  at 
the  close  of  the  year  than  at  the  commencement. 

The  most  important  local  work  in  connection  with 
the  Exchange  was  the  establishment  of  a  Department  of 
Permanent  Exhibits,  open  daily  to  the  public  free  of 
charge,  and  which  is  the  first  of  its  kind  to  be  instituted 
in  Canada.  The  exhibit  is  open  to  the  public,  and  an 
invitation  is  extended  to  all  interested  to  view  the  display 
and  familiarize  themselves  with  the  various  materials  and 
latest  devices  used  in  connection  with  building  construc- 
tion. 

As  regards  technical  education,  reference  was  made 
to  the  splendid  schools  for  this  purpose  now  being  erected 
by  the  Quebec  Government,  and  attention  was  drawn  to 
the  importance  of  not  emphasizing  the  theoretical  side 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  practical,  in  training  the  future 
craftman  and  mechanic.  The  new  buildings  offer  ample 
room  for  the  inclusion  of  a  trade  school  department, 
and  it  was  to  be  hoped  that  the  Governing  Board  would 
establish  this  feature,  so  that  the  mechanic  can  have 
means  of  obtaining  the  fundamental  training,  now  denied 
him  by  the  passing  of  the  old  order  of  apprenticeship. 

The  Builders'  Exchange  had  also,  according  to  Mr. 
Laurer,  exercised  its  customary  supervision  in  matters 
pertaining  to  Federal  Legislation,  in  which  respect  two 
important  measures  now  under  consideration  merit  the 
attention  of  the  employers  throughout  Canada — namely, 
the  endeavor  to  extend  the  operation  of  the  Lcmcuix 
"Investigation  and  Tndiistrial  Disputes  Act"  to  all  cur- 
rent branches  of  trade,  and  the  annual  appearance  of 
Mr.  Verville's  "Eight  Hour  Day  Bill"  on  all  Government 
Public  Works.  The  most  important  fruit  of  Provincial 
Legislation  was  "Compensation  for  Workmen  for  Ac- 
cidents Bill,"  which  however  had  not  produced  so  favor- 
able an  effect  upon  insurance  rates  as  employers  were 
entitled  to  anticipate. 

The  election  of  Officers  for  the  current  year  was  as 
follows:  President.  T.  N.  Arcand;  Vice  President,  T??. 
Ballantvnc:  Board  of  Directors.  A.  Bremner,  Tos.  Brunet, 
E.  G.  M.  Cape.  K.  D.  Church,  W.  T.  Castle,  fhos.  Gildav, 
T.  W.  Hughes.  Wm.  Rutherford,  T.  A.  Morrison,  Frank 
Pauze,  E.  W.  Sayer. 


TWENTY-SECOND  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  O.A.A.— Presi- 

dent's  Address  Skows  Progress  of  Association.^ — Date  of  Annual 
Meeting  Changed. — Title  of  'Registered  to  be  Retained. — Conciliatory 
Attitude  Advocated  for  the   Promotion  of  Architectural   Education. 


THE  ONTARIO  ASSOCIATION  OF  ARCHI- 
TECTS held  its  Twenty-second  Annual  Conven- 
tion at  the  rooms  of  the  Toronto  Chapter,  96 
King  street  west,  Toronto,  Jan.  11  and  12. 

The  meeting  was  one  of  the  most  spirited  and  most 
interesting  in  the  history  of  the  Association,  and  several 
questions  which  vitally  effect  the  future  and  status  of  the 
organization  were  discussed  by  the  many  members  at- 
tending, with  vigorous  interest.  At  the  opening  of  the 
meeting,  the  members  seemed  to  have  widely  different 
ideas  on  the  several  important  matters  discussed,  but  the 
excellent  good  nature  that  prevailed  throughout  the  en- 
tire convention,  made  possible  the  arriving  at  unanimous 
action  on  all  matters  in  question. 

The  meeting  was  opened  at  two  o'clock  on  Tuesday 
afternoon,  and  after  the  adoption  of  the  minutes  of  the 
last  meeting,  President  Gouinlock  read  his  address,  which 
showed  the  very  excellent  progress  that  had  been  made 
by  the  organization  during  the  past  year,  in  dealing  with 
the  many  matters  of  import  that  were  before  them,  as 
well  as  making  plain  the  prosperous  state  of  building 
ojjerations  throughout  the  entire  Province  of  Ontario. 
Mr.  Gouinlock's  address  was  as  follows : 

President  s  Address 

IT  IS  MY  PRIVILEGE  to  voice  the  welcome  which 
the  council  and  Toronto  members  of  the  Ontario 
Association  of  Architects  cordially  extend  to  the 
members  generally  at  this  the  twenty-second  annual  con- 
vention of  the  Association. 

These  meetings  give  us  almost  the  only  opportunities 
we  are  afforded  of  coming  into  personal  relations  with 
any  but  our  local  members,  and  the  yearly  communion 
with  our  professional  brethren  from  other  cities  and 
localities  must  tend  to  widen  our  horizon,  broaden  our 
sympathies,  and  deepen  our  knowledge.  Thus  we  are 
benefited  in  cubic  measure,  so  to  speak. 

We  may  congratulate  ourselves  upon  the  unusually 
prosperous  year  in  building  operations  which  has  just 
closed  (the  most  successful  in  the  history  of  architecture 
in  Ontario),  and  we  can  look,  I  believe,  with  cheerful 
confidence  to  a  continuance  of  that  prosperity  during  the 
present  year,  and  we  hope,  for  many  successive  years. 

To  show  the  extent  in  which  building  operations  are 
advancing,  I  quote  a  few  comparative  figures  from  the 
leading  cities  and  towns  of  the  province,  for  which  I  am 
indebted  to  the  editor  of  Construction  : 


Town.  1909, 

London $     860,134 

Hamilton 1,623,100 

Ottawa 4,527,590 

Toronto 18,200,000 

Berlin 278,550 

Brantford 488,885 

Fort   William 2,970,365 

Windsor 423,885 

Port   Arthur 584,810 


Per  Cent. 

1908. 

Increase. 

$     464,180 

83. 

1,394,359 

16. 

1,794,075 

162. 

11795,436 

54. 

121,350 

129. 

289,855 

61. 

1,560,835 

90. 

297,780 

42. 

$29,372,509      $17,717,870  65. 

Our  country  is  developing  with  astounding  rapidity 
its  material  resources,  is  extending  its  manufacturing 
and  commercial  interests  day  by  day — but  best  of  all,  an 
intelligent  appreciation  of,  and  desire  for  the  less  material 
but  none  the  less  essential  facets  of  our  complex  civiliza- 
tion is  steadily  growing — the  beautiful,  the  graceful,  the 
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true — and  while  buildings  are  demanded  that  shall  fit 
defined  uses  of  unending  variety,  it  is  required  with  more 
and  more  insistence  that  they  shall  also  adorn  the  locali- 
ties in  which  they  are  erected;  that  while  a  building  shall 
be  built  to  last,  it  shall  also  be,  the  poets'  definition  of 
durability,  "a  thing  of  beauty." 

But  while  we  of  the  present  generation  of  architects 
may  be  justly  proud  in  our  modest  way,  of  our  own  efforts 
in  the  noble  art  we  profess,  we  are  not  unmindful  of  th.- 
limitation  which  circumstances  have  placed  upon  our 
powers,  and  we  have  sufficient  disinterested  regard  for 
the  profession  to  desire  the  removal  of  some  at  least  of 
these  disabilities  from  the  path  of  our  successors. 

In  various  ways  we  have  endeavored  to  afford  our 
students  means  of  improving  their  knowledge  and  of 
broadening  their  outlook,  bv  holding  classes  of  instruction 


Mr.    A.     Frank    Wickson,    Toronto,    newly    elected    President 
of    the    Ontario    Association    of    Architects. 

in   planning,   designing   and   construction,   offering   prizes 
and  conducting  examinations. 

Last  year  an  exhibit  of  architectural  drawings  and 
designs  was  held  at  the  Canadian  National  Exhibition, 
which  proved  distinctly  interesting  and  educative.  Ar- 
rangements have  been  made  for  a  loan  exhibit  from  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  at  the  Canadian  Na- 
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tional  Exhibition  in  September  of  this  year.  The  large 
room  in  the  Applied  .\rts  Building  will  be  used  exclu- 
sively for  this  exhibit,  which  we  hope  will  include  numer- 
ous examples  from  our  Canadian  architects.  On  this 
account  the  council  decided  to  have  no  exhibit  at  this 
convention.  We  hope  to  have  each  year  some  exhibit  of 
the  kind  at  the  Canadian  National  Exhibition,  which  can- 
not fail  to  have  a  distinctly  educative  effect  upon  all  of 
us,  but  especially  upon  the  more  impressionable  minds  of 
the  students. 

The  question  of  higher  e<lucation  for  our  students  has 
been  very  earnestly  discussed  among  us,  and  the  Ontario 
Government  has  been  asked  to  assist  us  in  establishing  a 
certain  standard  to  which  it  shall  be  necessary  for  per- 
sons to  attain  before  entering  upon  the  study  of  architec- 
ture as  a  profession.  The  safety  of  the  public  demands 
trustworthy  and  scientific  building  construction  in  all  its 
varied  ramifications.  Its  requirements  and  moral  well- 
being  necessitates  well  planned  and  tastefully  designed 
buildings.  But  the  profession  should  further  ask  a  degree 
of  culture  and  general  knowledge,  a  sense  of  honor,  and 
a  regard  for  ethics,  not  only  professional  but  a  tone  that 
would  seem  to  be  best  secured  by  a  university  education. 

To  attain  this  we  should  require  that  the  student 
should  enter  an  architectural  course  at  a  university  before 
obtaining  admittance  to  the  office  of  any  member  of  this 
Association. 

It  is  to  he  regretted  that  up  to  the  present  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto  has  been  unable  to  see  its  way  to  estab- 
lishing a  Chair  of  Architecture,  for  such  a  chair,  combined 
with  a  course  in  arts,  would  undoubtedly  promote  the  best 
interests  of  our  profession.  There  is  a  joint  committee 
of  our  Association  and  the  Toronto  Society  of  Architects 
appointed  to  formulate  a  scheme  for  the  higher  education 
of  the  architectural  students,  and  you  will  no  doubt  re- 
ceive a  report  from  that  committee  during  this  meeting. 

There  have  been  various  charges  made  with  regard 
to  the  safety  of  Toronto  public  school  huildings,  and  while 
we  have  appreciated  as  a  body  of  architects  for  some  time 
the  fact  that  Toronto  school  buildings  in  the  matter  of 
architectural  design  have  been  inferior  to  almost  every 
other  type  or  class  in  buildings  it  is  customary  to  erect 
in  Toronto,  the  question  of  safety  of  the  school  children 
is  one  which  has  never  been  widely  discussed  by  us  as 
an  architectural  body.  We  owe  it  to  ourselves  as  well  as 
the  public  at  large  to  make  an  investigation  into  just  what 
protection  is  really  afforded  the  children  in  our  schools, 
and  a  committee  of  our  Association  has  heen  appointed 
with  this  object  in  view. 

In  October  last  we  had  the  pleasure  of  granting  the 
use  of  our  rooms  to  the  Royal  Institute  of  Canada,  in 
which  to  hold  their  second  annual  assembly,  the  Toronto 
Chapter  of  our  Association  inviting  the  assembly  to  lunch 
both  days  of  their  meeting.  A  committee  of  our  Associa- 
tion was  appointed  to  confer  with  the  Royal  Institute  to 
discuss  the  subject  of  affiliating  with  the  latter  body.  A 
report  from  that  committee  will  he  submitted  to  you  dur- 
ing this  meeting. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  our  .Association  is  progressing 
splendidly,  and  will  eventually,  I  am  sure,  succeed  in  at- 
taining its  main  object,  that  is,  the  elevation  of  the  pro- 
fession to  the  plane  which  it  properly  deserves  by  the 
educating  of  the  student  and  the  awakening  of  public 
interest. 

I  regret  that  the  members  of  our  Association  in  the 
cities  of  Hamilton  and  London  have  not  yet  formed  local 
chapters,  for  I  feel  certain  such  chapters  promote  the 
best  in  the  way  of  good  feeling  and  fellowship  among  its 
members  as  well  as  strengthening  the  Association  as  a 
whole.  I  feel  that  the  past  year  has  developed  an  excel- 
lent spirit  among  the  members  of  our  profession,  no  doubt 
due  greatly  to  the  social  intercourse  we  enjoy  through  the 
local  chapter. 

In  conclusion,  gentlemen,  I  must  thank  you  again  for 


the  honor  you  did  me  in  electing  me  your  president  for 
the  past  year.  The  members  of  the  council  have  been 
very  assiduous  in  their  attention  to  the  duties  devolving 
upon  them,  and  have  given  freely  of  their  time  and 
thought  to  the  Association's   welfare.. 

Reports  were  received  from  the  various  committees, 
which  showed  among  other  things,  that  the  membership 
of  the  Association  is  at  ])resent  87,  of  which  three  are 
honorary  members,  49  regular  members,  and  35  regular 
members  in  other  places. 

Examinations  had  been  held  during  the  year,  and  which 
five  students  passed  the  first  examination,  five  passed  the 
second,  and  one,  Mr.  W.  D.  Chown,  passed  the  final  ex- 
amination. It  was  also  shown  by  the  report  of  the  Treas- 
urer, that  the  Association  had  a  balance  on  hand  at  the 
present  time  of  $773.97. 

The.se  reports  were  all  adopted,  with  little  comment. 

Title  "Registered"  Discussed. 

There  were  three  important  questions  before  the  meet- 
ing, first,  the  motion  to  apply  to  the  Legislature  to 
change  a  portion  of  the  charter,  in  eliminating  the  title 
"Registered"  in  connection  with  Architect,  and  using  in 
its  stead,  "Member  of  Ontario  Association  of  Architects." 
The  reason  given  by  the  movers  of  this  motion,  was  that 
the  title  "Registered"  has  been  very  little  used  by  the 
members  of  the  Association,  either  in  connection  with 
their  signs  denoting  the  location  of  their  offices,  or  on 
their  stationery,  and  that  the  title  "Member  of  Ontario 
Association  of  Architects,"  had  been  used  by  75  per  cent. ; 
that  there  were  members  of  the  profession,  who  at  pres- 
ent did  not  belong  to  the  Association,  that  objected  to  the 
title  "Registered,"  and  who  had  stated  their  willingness 
to  join,  providing  the  title  "Registered"  be  eliminated.  It 
was  thought  by  some  of  the  members  that,  in  so  far  as 
the  title  "Registered"  had  become  obsolete,  as  far  as  a 
large  number  of  the  members  of  the  profession  were 
concerned,  and  that,  in  view  of  the  possibility  of 
securing  to  the  Association  a  number  of  highly  desirable 
new  members,  the  change  should  be  made.  However,  it 
was  pointed  out  by  the  Ottawa  Chapter,  that  they  had 
used  the  title  since  it  had  been  granted  and  protected  by 
the  Ontario  Government,  and  felt  that  it  would  be  a 
hardship  as  far  as  they  were  concerned,  after  having  es- 
tablished their  practice  under  "Registered  Architect,"  to 
have  it  taken  from  them.  Mr.  Horwood,  who  represented 
the  Ottawa  Chapter,  showed  no  hesitancy  in  declaring  very 
plainly  the  feeling  of  the  Chapter  which  he  represented 
on  the  matter.  Other  members  from  smaller  towns  de- 
clared that  the  title  had  been  used  by  them  in  many  in- 
stances, to  very  excellent  advantage,  and  did  not  apprec- 
iate having  its  future  use  denied  them.  After  some 
lengthy  discussion,  it  almost  appeared  as  if  the  Associa 
tion  were  going  to  give  up  this  title  for  "Member  of  the 
Ontario  Association  of  Architects,"  but  after  a  careful 
consideration  by  many  of  the  members,  it  was  decided 
that  at  this  time  it  would  be  inexpedient  to  deny  the  mem- 
bers who  had  used  the  title  "Registered,"  the  privilege  of 
its  future  use,  and  that  the  matter  as  it  now  stood,  was 
in  the  best  interests  of  the  Association  in  general. 

Next  Convention. 
Another  very  important  matter  was  the  changing  of 
the  date  of  the  annual  meeting,  from  January  to  Septem- 
ber. This  question  brought  .forth  a  large  amount  of  dis- 
cussion, the  members  being  very  anxious  to  thrash  out 
the  several  points  in  connection  with  this  very  radical 
change.  The  reason  given  for  the  change  was  to  enable 
the  members  from  various  portions  of  the  Province  to 
come  to  Toronto  and  view  the  Architectural  Exhibit  that 
will  be  held  at  the  Canadian  National  Exhibition,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Asociation.  It  was  believed  that  the 
holding  of  the  Convention  at  that  time,  would  not  only 
serve  to  secure  a  larger  attendance  of  members  from  out- 
side towns,  but  would  also  increase  the  interest  in  this 
exhibit  at  Canada's  greatest  Exhibition,  which  the  archi- 
tects are  so  anxious  to  make  one  of  the   finest  annual 
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architectural    exhibits    on    the    continent.      It    was    finally 
decided  that  the  change  be  made. 

Architectural  Education. 

The  other  question  that  took  up  a  large  amount  of 
time  was  the  report  of  the  joint  committee  of  the  Toronto 
Society  of  Architects  and  the  O.  A.  A.,  on  Architectural 
Education.  This  report  recommended  that  the  Associa- 
tion approach  the  Toronto  University  authorities  with 
regard  to  increasing  the  facilities  for  architestural  educa- 
tion. The  report  also  gave  the  curriculum  they  suggested 
as  being  the  best  to  adopt  by  the  University  authorities 
in  their  Department  of  Architecture. 

Prof.  Wright,  of  the  University,  who  was  present, 
gave  a  very  excellent  talk,  in  which  he  outlined  the  his- 
tory of  the  Department  of  Architecture  in  the  University, 
from  the  date  of  its  inception.  He  followed  very  care- 
fully the  progress  that  had  been  made  by  this  department. 
He  was  free  to  admit  that  the  scientific  and  mathematical 
side  of  the  profession  had  been  given  prominence  over 
the  aesthetic  branch,  but  pointed  out  that  this  was  really 
what  the  Ontario  Association  of  Architects  asked  the 
Province  of  Ontario  for  in  1887  or  1888.  He  was  free 
also  to  admit  that  the  Architectural  Department  had  not 
expanded  as  it  should  have,  and  that  the  changes  in  the 
Government,  and  many  other  incidentals,  had  prevented 
the  matter  of  architectural  education  being  taken  up 
separately.  However,  the  whole  question  of  University 
Education  had  been  taken  up  by  a  Royal  Commission 
which  had  reported.  As  a  result  of  that  report,  the  Uni- 
versity organization  was  on  a  different  basis.  The  new 
Board  of  Governors  and  the  new  President  had  been  in 
office  but  a  short  time.  He  believed,  therefore,,  that  while 
they  were  taking  up  the  whole  matter  of  education,  the 
present  time  gave  a  very  excellent  opportunity  of  taking 
up  the  matter  of  Architectural  Education. 

Mr.  Wright  went  very  thoroughly  into  the  Depart- 
ments of  Architecture  in  the  larger  Universities  in  the 
United  States,  and  traced  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
first  established,  and  pointed  out  the  lines  along  which  they 
had  grown.  He  believed  that  if  the  members  of  the  On- 
tario Association  and  members  of  the  Toronto  Society  of 
Architects,  would  join  hands  and  approach  the  Univer- 
sity, and  say  to  the  University  authorities.  "Gentlemen, 
we  demand  that  the  Department  of  Architecture  shall 
be  developed  along  the  line  of  design  and  aesthetics,"  he 
believed  they  would  accomplish  it.  Mr.  Wright  went  into 
the  present  facilities  that  they  have  at  the  University, 
and  stated  that  they  had  at  present  on  their  stafif,  a  lectur- 
er, a  Toronto  University  graduate,  who  has  had  office 
experience  and  office'  practice,  who  had  taken  a  summer 
course  at  Harvard  University  in  design,  and  who  spent 
six  months  in  solid  work  in  Paris  last  year,  and  that  he 
was  making  very  excellent  progress  with  the  students. 

He  also  pointed  out  the  very  excellent  library  the 
students  at  Toronto  University  had  access  to,  which  was 
in  charge  of  Mr.  Langton,  brother  of  Mr.  W.  A.  Lang- 
ton,  the  architect, and  whose  sympathies  were  with  architec- 
ture. The  department  had  grown,  the  work  had  grown, 
and  he  hoped  it  would  always  grow.  He  wished  the 
members  of  the  profession,  as  well  as  the  members  of  the 
staff  of  the  department,  would  seek  for  the  best  that 
was  obtainable  in  architectural  education. 

Mr.  Wright's  remarks  were  followed  by  considerable 
discussion  as  to  just  how  tlje  University  should  be  ap- 
proached. It  was  finally  decided  that  he  report  be  adopt- 
ed, as  presented,  with  some  few  changes. 

Prof.  Percy  E.  Nobbs  gave  a  paper,  published  else- 
where in  this  issue,  on  "Architectural  Education  in  Can- 
ada," that  was  well  received,  and  proved  most  interesting. 

Mr.  John  M.  Lyle,  of  Toronto,  gave  a  very  excellent 
paper  on  "Architecture  and  its  Relation  to  Art,"  which 
is  also  published  in  this  issue. 

Another  paper  was  read  bv  I.  S.  Macdonald,  entitled 
"The  Architectural  Profession  from  the  Outside." 

Annual  Banquet. 
On  Tuesday  evening,  Jan.  11,  the  Association  held  its 


annual  banquet  at  the  National  Club,  which  was  one  of 
the  most  successful  in  the  history  of  the  Association. 
President  Gouinlock  and  the  committee  who  were  in 
charge  of  this  banquet,  are  to  be  congratulated  upon  its 
success  throughout.  The  speeches  were  short,  to  the 
point,  and  full  of  humor  and  good  nature. 

"Our  Legislators"  was"  proposed  by  Mr.  M.  Symons, 
of  Toronto,  and  replied  to  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Campbell,  Dep- 
uty Minister  of  Public  Works. 

"Kindred  Societies,"  was  proposed  by  Mr.  H.  E.  Moore, 
and  responded  to  by  Messrs.  C.  M.  Caniff,  President  of 
the  Engineers'  Club  of  Toronto ;  John  Ewan,  President  of 
the  Guild  of  Civic  Art,  and  C.  H.  Acton  Bond,  President 
of  the  Toronto  Society  of  Architects. 

"Our  Guests,"  was  proposed  by  Prof.  C.  H.  C.  Wright, 
of  Toronto  University,  and  responded  to  by  Prof.  Nobbs, 
of  McGill  University.  Dean  Galbraith,  of  the  Faculty  of 
Applied  Science,  and  Messrs.  John  M.  Lyle,  of  Toronto; 
E.  L.  Horwood,  of  Ottawa,  and  Arthur  Dennis,  Presi- 
dent cf  the  Toronto  Builders'  Exchange. 
OtHcers  for  1910. 

New  members  of  the  Council,  elected,  were  as  fol- 
lows:—Mr.  A.  E.  Nicholson,  St.  Catharines;  Mr.  Jules  F. 
Wegman.  Prof]  C.  H.  C.  Wright,  Toronto.  The"  follow- 
ing officers  were  elected  for  1910: — ^President,  Mr.  A. 
Frank  Wickson ;  First  Vice-President,  Prof.  C.  H.  C. 
Wright;  Second  Vice-President,  Mr.  Henry  Sproatt ; 
Treasurer,  Mr.  Grant  Helliwell. 

The  members  rf  the  Association  regretted  very  much 
the  resignation  of  Mr.  W.  R.  Gregg,  who  had  served  the 
Association  as  Registrar  very  faithfully  for  the  past  ten 
years.     His  successor  has  not  as  yet  been  appointed. 

It  might  be  said  that  the  1910  meeting,  as  a  whole, 
brought  one  thing  out  very  clearly,  and  that  is  that  the 
Ontario  Association  of  Architects  are  year  after  year 
getting  within  their  grasp  more  thoroughly,  the  problems 
which  affect  the  profession  of  architecture  in  Ontario, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  coming  year  will  show 
still  greater  progress  than  the  past,  and  that,  at  least, 
some  of  the  many  things  that  still  have  to  be  accomplish- 
ed by  the  architects  in  Ontario,  may  be  realized.  Mr. 
Gouinlock,  retiring  President,  had  done  some  very  active 
work  during  the  past  year,  and  one  of  his  greatest  accom- 
plishments was  the  bringing  into  closer  touch  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Toronto  Society  of  Architects  and  the  On- 
tario Association.  We  believe  that  the  time  has  come 
when  the  architects  of  Ontario  should  bury  their  hatchets 
and  get  together  on  a  common,  solid,  practical  basis,  for 
the  purpose  of  developing  the  interests  of  the  profession 
in  this  Province. 


ARCHITECTURAL  EDUCATION   IN 
CANADA 

By  PROF.  PERCY  E.  NOBBS 

OF  THE  MANY  KINDNESSES  and  encourage- 
ments I  have  received  at  your  hands,  your  presi- 
dent's request  to  me  to  speak  on  "Architectural 
Education  in  Canada"  is  the  greatest  compliment.  I 
assume  it  is  not  an  historic  retrospect  that  you  desire  of 
me,  but  rather  a  statement  of  what  I  consider  may  be 
done  in  this  field  of  activity  to-day,  with  some  reference 
to  what  we  should  aim  at  on  the  morrow,  that  was  im- 
plied by  the  addition  of  the  words  "in  Canada"  to  the 
phrase  "Architectural  Education" ;  for  architectural  edu- 
cation among  us  is  just  beginning,  and  it  is  a  good  time 
now  to  consider  whether  the  foundations  we  are  laying 
are  adequate  to  their  future  loads.  To  save  your  time, 
and  mine,  I  shall  adopt  a  somewhat  dogmatic  method  of 
exposition,  which  I  trust  will  have  the  incidental  result 
of  bringing  out  some  criticism  and  discussion.  I  knew 
there  is  another  side  to  all  th?  aspects  of  the  questions 
with  which  I  shall  deal,  and  I  have  the  deepest  respect  for 
the  views  of  my  most  direct  opponents.  What  I  feel  is 
not   so   mtjch  that  we   of   the   Unacademic    School   mis- 
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understand  our  Academic  friends,  as  that  they  are  unin- 
formed about  our  principles.  This  opportunity  is  there-- 
fore  doubly  welcome  to  me. 

I  shall  trv  to  divide  the  question  before  us  into  two 
parts:  (1)  College  work,  and  (2'  Outside  influences.  I 
use  the  word  "outside"  advisedly,  for  I  am  here,  I  know, 
in  virtue  of  my  post  at  McGill  University. 

To  begin  with,  I  suppose  we  are  all  agreed  that  it  is 
desirable  that  every  professional  man  should  take  a  col- 
lege course  if  he  can  afford  it,  an  ordinary  Arts  course 
if  possible.  As  very  few  can  afford  that  luxury  of  time 
and  money,  the  next  best  thing  is  to  devise  universit) 
work  in  connection  with  professional  study.  Of  course 
there  are  lots  of  people  about  a  university  who  can  say  a 
good  deal  to  prove  that  technical  and  professional  train- 
ing is  essentially  different  from,  and  of  no  service  to, 
general  culture :  and  there  are  lots  of  professional  people 
who  are  quite  eloquent  on  the  uselessness  of  theoretical 
training  in  comparison  with  what  they  call  "practical 
work."  Still,  the  compromise  has  much  to  be  said  for  it. 
It  all  depends,  like  the  cherry,  on  the  spirit  in  which  it 
ia  offered.  Now,  a  "School  of  Art."  as  the  term  is  under- 
stood to-day.  is  a  dift'erent  thing  from  a  "Department  of 
Architecture"  at  a  self-respecting  university,  and  yet  the 
department  of  architecture  has  to  do  some  school  of  art 
work. 

By  a  school  of  art  we  mean  a  place  where  young 
people  (for  the  most  part  of  inferior  education,  I  am 
sorry  to  say),  are  taught  to  be  very  skilful  at  drawing 
in  various  media,  charcoal,  water  color,  oil  paint,  and  at 
modelling  in  clay  and  wax  and  at  designing  imaginary 
buildings  and  representing  their  intentions  in  black  and 
white ;  a  school  of  art  is,  in  fact,  a  place  where  people 
learn  a  good  deal  of  slight  of  hand  and  slight  of  eye,  and 
very  little  about  things  in  genera',  past,  present  and  yet 
to  be. 

Now,  of  course,  we  all  know  that  one  cannot  either 
study,  gain  experience  in  or  achieve  architecture  to-day 
without  great  skill  in  drawing,  and  this  takes  an  uncon- 
soionable  time  to  acquire.  Some  departments  of  archi- 
tecture at  American  universities  try  to  be  just  schools  of 
art  in  this  sense,  and  I  think  their  success  as  schools  of 
architecture  is  in  inverse  ratio  to  their  success  as  mere 
schools  of  art.  The  public,  alas,  understands  by  the  word 
art  just  drawing,  and  I  have  used  the  word  so  far  in  this 
narrow  and  vulgar  sense. 

The  school  of  architecture  should  require  a  very  fair 
performance  in  draughtsmanship  of  those  who  come  to 
it  to  study ;  its  teaching  must,  of  necessity,  be  largely 
conducted  through  the  medium  of  drawing  and  its  gradu- 
ates should  incidentally  go  out  far  better  draughtsmen 
than  they  went  in,  but  it  is  no  part  of  its  business  to  teach 
drawing  as  a  thing  in  itself,  or  to  teach  anything  by 
drawing  which  can  be  taught  in  a  more  rapid  way  by 
other  methods.  The  graduate  must  be  turned  out  ready 
to  be  a  useful  office  hand,  but  the  success  of  the  school 
is  not  to  be  gauged  by  the  good  office  hands  it  turns  out. 
but  by  the  progress  of  these  good  office  hands  to  positions 
of  trust  and  responsibilitv  and  independence  after  Ieavin.g 
college.  Desiign,  and  not  drawing,  is  the  main  end  of 
such  a  department.  Those  things  which  tell  in  later  life 
when  a  man  begins  to  think  for  himself  are  what  the 
school  of  architecture  has  to  do  with.  Drawing  is  a  mat- 
ter for  the  school  of  art  and  the  office  to  teach. 

Perhaps  I  have  labored  this  point  unnecessarily,  but 
the  good  of  the  art  must  be  thought  of  apart  from  the 
good  of  the  existing  members  of  the  profession  when  we 
talk  of  education.  Cultivated  gentlemen  cannot  be  pro- 
duced except  bv  accident,  by  a  system  which  prides  itself 
of  teaching  all  that  an  architect  need  know  "par  le  crayon" 
— bv  the  penc'l.  This  question  of  drawing  being  disposed 
of  for  the  present,  let  us  consider  the  branches  of  study 
in  an  Architectural  Department  of  a  University.  They 
are  six  in  number : 


(a)  Design;  (b)  .'\esthetic;  (c)  Archaeology;  (d) 
Science;  (e)  Construction;  (f)  Professional  Practice. 
Design. 

Design  can,  of  course,  only  be  taught  "by  the  pencil," 
and  I  am  of  opinion  also  that  it  should  only  be  taught  by 
people  engaged  in  the  active  practice  of  their  profession, 
and  that  it  is  an  honor  to  be  allowed  to  teach  it.  In  this 
I  concur  most  heartily  with  the  official  views  of  the  A. I. A. 
Also,  there  is  only  one  best  way  of  running  design  classes, 
and  that  is  by  the  accepted  Beaux  Arts  method  of  sketches 
done  without  assistance,  elaborated  under  criticism  and 
guidance.  At  the  beginning,  frequent  subjects,  though 
they  result  in  nothing  that  can  be  exhibited  to  passing 
strangers  and  give  the  teacher  much  to  ponder  over,  lead, 
I  think,  to  more  rapid  progress  than  the  elaboration  of 
what  must  of  necessity  be  poor  desiigns.  It  is  practice  in 
getting  ideas  together  and  knocking  them  into  shape  that 
a  school  of  architecture  can  give.  Time  enough  will  be 
found  in  offices  to  learn  to  make  a  complete  set  of  draw- 
ings. 

Aesthetic. 

Aesthetic  may  sound  rather  a  portentious  word,  but  A 
is  useful  as  inchuling  the  theoretic  studies  which  may 
with  advantage  be  associated  with  work  in  design.  The 
elements  of  architecture,  the  theory  of  design  and  theory 
of  planning,  and,  I  think,  ornament  and  decoration  (if 
the  arts  of  the  ornamentalist  are  considered  in  relation  to 
material  and  technique,  and  not  historically)  may  be 
grouped  under  this  head.  A  sketch  of  my  courses  in  these 
subjects  will  develop  the  view  I  take,  so  I  must  ask  your 
indulgence  while  I  explain  what  is,  after  all,  a  personal 
matter  of  opinion  and  prejudice. 

The  things  that  really  matter  for  the  expression  of 
sentiment  in  building  (and  that  is  a  fair  definition  of 
architecture)  are  proportion  and  scale  above  all  things. 
Next  come  such  matters  as  refinement,  grace,  breadth, 
and  all  the  more  or  less  abstract  qualities  of  character. 
The  meaning  of  these  things  should  be  learned  early  in 
order  that  criticism  may  be  understood  and  historical  ex- 
amples be  appreciated.  Then  there  are  the  material  ele- 
ments— masonry  and  roofing  and  vaulting,  etc. — and  the 
physical  elements — ^plinths,  voids,  solids  and  features  to 
consider.  By  the  principles  of  composition,  the  chief  of 
which  is  unity,  something  can  be  taught  of  the  instinct 
whereby  all  these  abstract,  physical  and  material  elements 
can  be  composed  in  one  thing,  revealing  meaning  and 
emotion,  through  mere  sensuous  beauty  of  line,  form, 
mass  and  color.  That  is  what  I  mean  by  the  elements  of 
architecture. 

The  theory  of  design  may  be  taken  to  mean  the  first 
principles  of  art  and  their  application  to  practical  design. 
The  senses,  the  phenomena  of  pleasure  and  pain  and  ex- 
pression explain  the  art  impulse.  Beauty  and  its  relation 
to  the  arts  through  subject  matter,  emotional  content  and 
physical  media  affords  a  basis  of  appreciation  and  criti- 
cism. Pure  design  in  nature  and  in  art  and  ornament, 
with  its  moral  or  significant  aspect  and  its  material  logic, 
throw  light  on  the  evolution  of  architectural  form.  Such 
matters  are  in  the  domain  of  philosophy. 

The  theory  of  planning  affords  practice  in  methodical 
thinking — dimensions,  arrangement,  scales,  aspect,  pros- 
pect are  common  considerations  for  all  problems.  The 
study  of  domestic  art  illustrates  the  evolution  from 
simple  cottages  to  complex  mansions  of  what  is  after  a'l 
one  organism — the  house.  Ecclesiastical  art  shows  small 
differences  of  use  affecting  vitally  the  layout  of  typical 
examples  within  one  class  of  problems.  Libraries  fire 
stations,  hospitals  and  the  like  show  extreme  specializa- 
tion of  type,  while  pub'ic  buildings  on  analysis  afford 
f;ood  illustration  of  various  nationalistic  sentiments  ex- 
pressing themselves  almost  independently  of  use  and  pur- 
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THE  WORK  OF  F.  S.  BAKER,  F.R.I.B.A.— A  Canadian  Arclii- 

tect    Who    in    His    Work    Has    Shown     a    Consideration    for    the 
Utilitarian  as  Well  as   the  Aesthetic. — A  Business  Man  as  Well 
an  Architect. — His  Own  Story  of  His  Professional  Career. 
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FEW  VISITORS  who  are  en- 
titled to  consider  themselves 
architectural  critics,  come  to 
Canada  without  being  impressed 
with  the  architecture  of  our  coun- 
try, generally.  As  in  other  new 
countries,  our  designers  have  made 
mistakes,  and  we  have  the  bad  work 
as  have  other  countries,  together 
with  work  of  a  more  creditable  char- 
acter. As  a  rule,  however,  we  are 
safe  in  saying  that,  while  we  have 
not  as  yet  developed  a  Canadian 
architecture,  our  buildings  in  the 
matter  of  both  design  and  construc- 
tion, give  evidence  of  culture  and 
good  taste,  together  with  the  stable 
characteristics  of  our  people. 

During  the  two  years  of  "Con- 
struction's" career,  we  have  illus- 
irated  many  individual  noteworthy 
designs  by  Canadian  architects,  in 
an  endeavor  to  reflect  as  truthfully 
as  possible,  the  work  of  Canadian 
designers.  It  is  impossible,  never- 
theless, to  give  any  fair  conception 
f  our  Canadian   architects,   together   with 


of  the  ability 

the  character  of  their  work, 
through  a  criticism  of  one  of 
their  individual  designs.  We 
have,  therefore,  decided  to 
make  a  feature  in  each  in- 
dividual issue  of  "Construc- 
tion," of  the  work  of  one  or 
two  prominent  Canadian 
architects,  with  the  hope  of 
placing  in  a  concise,  read^ 
able  form  before  the  pro- 
fession, as  well  as  the  build- 
ing public,  the  character  of 
work  being  done  by  our  best 
Canadian  designers.  It  will 
net  be  our  policy,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  publication  of 
these  articles,  to  give  a  criti- 
cism  of   the   work     of     the 

architect  whose  buildings  we  shall  treat,  so  much  as  to 
give  the  architect's  own  story  of  his  experiences  and 
views  in  connection  with  the  practice  of  his  profession. 
The  professional  development  of  an  architect  is  indicated 
by  his  work  as  he  progres.ses  from  year  to  year,  and  it 
will  be  our  object  to  publish  a  sufficient  amount  of  the 
work  of  each  individual  architect,  to  show  in  the  best 
po.ssible  manner,  the  progressive  stages  through  which 
he  has  passed. 

In  this  number,  we  are  publishing  some  of  the  work 
of  Mr.  F.  S.  Baker.  F.R.I.B..^.,  of  Toronto,  executed 
since  1902.  Previous  to  this  time,  his  efforts  were  en- 
tirely devoted  to  partnersihip  interests.  Mr,  Baker  com- 
menced practice  in  Toronto  in  1892,  after  the  completion 
of  a  course  of  study  extending  over  eight  years  in  Can- 
ada, the  United  States,  England,  and  the  Continental 
Countries  of  Europe.  During  this  time,  he  took  the  ex- 
aminations of  the  Roval  Institute  of  British  Architects 
in  London,  and  qualified  for  membership  in  the  Ontario 
.\ssociation  of  Architects.  In  the  latter  body,  Mr.  Baker 
served  several  years  on  the  Council,  and  for  some  time 
past  has  been   the   Honorary   Secretary   for  Canada,   of 
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the  R.I.B.A.  He  also  is  a  member  of  the  Council  of  the 
Royal  Architectural  Institute  of  Canada,  the  headquarters 
of  which  are  at  Ottawa.  It  might  be  said  that  a  great 
deal  of  the  success  of  the  R.A.I. C,  has  been  attributable 
to  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Baker,  both  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
he  has  been  very  active  in  the  establishing  of  the  existing 
status  of  this  Dominion  Association  of  Architects,  and 
also  because  he  was  successful  in  having  same  affiliated 
with  the  R.I.B.A.  of  England. 

As  will  be  noted  in  the  several  designs  that  are  pub- 
lished herewith,  Mr.  Baker's  work  is  purely  of  the  New 
World  type,  meaningless  ornamentation  and  decoration 
having  been  studiously  avoided.  Mr.  Baker  is  a  great 
believer  in  the  necessity  of  an  architect  being  a  business 
man  as  well  as  an  artist.  He  believes  that  no  building, 
however  beautiful  in  design  or  decoration,  is  a  success 
without  it  is  economically  planned  and  constructed  ac- 
cording to  the  most  practical  methods  of  modern  con- 
struction. Mr.  Baker  is,  therefore,  a  practical  business 
man,  as  well  as  a  capable  architect,  and  it  may  be  said 
that  it  is  this  type  of  designer  that  Canada  is  at  present, 
in  the  greatest  need  of.  American  architects  are  suc- 
cessful in  securing  Canadian  work  only  because  they  are 
enabled  to  shoulder  the  business  end  of  it,  in  the  shape 
of  merit  of  investment  and  practicability  of  plan,  to- 
gether  with   architectural   design. 

While  Mr.  Baker  has  religiously  carried  out  in  his  work, 
his  contention  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  an  architect  to 
equip  himself  to  be  able  to 
successfully  work  out  in- 
vestment from  the  stand- 
point of  his  client,  his  work 
demonstrates  clearly  that 
he  has  by  no  means  lost 
sight  of  the  importance  of 
the  aesthetics.  His  work 
that  covers  almost  every 
type  of  structure  bears  evi- 
dence of  an  intelligent  ap- 
preciation of  art  in  archi- 
tecture. There  is  not  in 
one  of  his  designs,  how- 
ever, any  evidence  of  an 
attempt  at  meaningless  or- 
namentation or  elaboration. 
Mr.  Baker  has  taken  a  most  active  interest  in  archi- 
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Typical  office  floor  plan.  Traders  Bank  of  Canada,  Head  Office 
Building,  Toronto.  F.  S.  Baker,  F.R.I.B.A.,  and  Carrere  and 
Hastings,  Associate   Architects. 
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Bloor    Street    Elevation,    Traders    Bank    Apartments,    cor.    Yonge    and    Bloor    Sts.,    Toronto.    F.    S.    Baker,    F.R.I.B.A.,    Architect. 


tectural  education  and  is  to  be  found  in  fore  of  every 
■movement  that  is  designed  to  promote  the  art  and  the 
interests  of  the  profession  in  Canada  and  his  own  story 
of  his  profsssional   career  as  an  architect  should  serve 


"As  a  first  year  student,  I  can  remember  being  very 
much  discouraged  with  the  feeling  that  there  was  very 
little  in  the  professios  or  study  of  architecture.  Twen- 
ty-five years  later  that  feelinfg  seems  hard  to  under- 
stand, and  yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  general  public 
are  enlightened  very  little  by  what  they  see  of  an  archi- 
tect's work,  either  on  paper  or  in  buildings.  During  the 
first  three  or  four  years,  the  study  gets  hold  of  a  student 
by  slow  degrees,  but  he  is  staggered  from  time  to  time 
by  the  amount  of  ground  which  he  has  to  cover  and  the 
immense  variety  of  knowledge  required  in  the  work. 
I  do  not  think  a  young  student  should  remain  in  one 
office  for  a  long  period.  A  change  is  desirable  after  say 
three  or  four  years,  and  then  it  seems  wise  to  make  sev- 
eral changes  during  the  remainder  of  his  time  as  a  stu- 
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Section   of  elevation,  Traders   Bank  Apartments,   cor.  Yonge   and 
Bloor   Sts.,   Toronto.      F.   8.    Baker,    F.R.I.B.A.,    Architect. 

as   an   inspiration    for   every    student   in   architecture   in 
Canada. 

Speaking  of  his  experience  as  an  architect,  Mr.  Baker 
says : 


dent.  This  relieves  the  monotony  and  enables  him  to  see 
the  different  points  of  view  taken  by  different  designers, 
for  after  all,  the  study  of  architecture  is  the  study  of 
design,  the  practical  work  being  incidental  to  a  real  mas- 
tery of  the  principles  of  design;  thus  if  a  student  devotes 
himself  to  a  careful  study  of  the  principles  of  and  prac- 
tice of  design  in  architecture,  he  must  become  a  fair 
builder,  because  in  undertaking  the  application  of  design, 
he  must  understand  the  construction.  Of  course  there 
are  men  to  whom  the  practical  end  of  an  architects  prac- 
tice is  distasteful,  and  who  are  most  comfortable  at  a 
drawing  board.  It  is  unfair,  however,  to  say  that  these 
men  are  not  good  builders,  as  far  as  the  practical  knowl- 
edge of  construction  goes. 
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Ground  floor  plan,  Traders   Bank   Apartments,  cor.  Yonge  and   Bloor   Sts.,   Toronto.      F.   S.    Baker,    F.R.I.B.A.,    Architect. 


A  knowledge  of  design,  however,  does  not  presuppose 
a  knowledge  of  the  executive  or  business  end  of  an  ar- 
chitect's work,  and  this  is  where  many  young  architects 
fail  lamentably.  Practically  a  client  comes  to  an  archi- 
tect and  says :  "Here  is  a  sum  of  money  and  I  have  writ- 
ten on  this  piece  of  paper  what  I  require,  you  will  be 
good  enough  to  invest  this  money  for  me  in  such  a  way 
that  I  will  obtain  these  requirements  in  proper  form." 
Thus  the  architect  must  be  a  good  business  man  if  he 
is  to  expend  this  money  in  a  thrifty  manner;  he  must  be 
a  good  designer  to  obtain  the  requirements  in  proper 
form,  and  a  good  builder  to  see  them  properly  put  to- 
gether. When  a  man  is  practising  alone,  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  his  success  is  more  likely,  if  he  has  more 
ability  as  a  business  man,  and  less  ability  as  a  designer, 
than  the  contrary. 

During  a  man's  student  days,  which,  of  course,  in- 
cludes his  days  employed  as  a  draughtsman,  he  sees 
very  little  of  the  business  end  of  an  architect's  office, 
and  further  than  that  he  cannot  .help  seeing  the  degree 
of  methodical  system  attached  to  the  routine  of  the  office. 
The  keeping  of  accounts  and  the  handling  of  men  are 


things  in  which  he  obtains  little  experience,  unless  he 
includes  in  his  time  of  studentship,  a  period  as  "clerk  of 
works,"  or  "builder's  clerk,"  when  an  immense  amount 
of  useful  knowledge  is  acquired  by  the  student. 

Every  .student  should  lay  himself  out  to  travel  abroad 
as  much  as  he  can  conveniently  arrange.  In  this  way 
his  judgment  is  immensely  strengthened,  and  his  ability 
to  compare  and  differentiate  between  good  and  bad  work, 
is  vastly  improved.  Free  hand  sketching  and  photographing 
of  good  work  is  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  student  and 
should  be  encouraged  by  all  schools :  Proportion,  fenes- 
tration, the  application  of  ornament  and  features, 
breadth,  grouping  and  color  schemes  pass  under  his  eye 
as  .he  moves  from  one  country  to  another,  and  his  devel- 
oping sense  as  an  artist  instinctively  selects  the  best  as 
he  goes  along.  He  is  also  greatly  benefitted  by  meeting 
students  and  discussing  with  them  the  various  problems 
which  confront  the  student,  also  in  attending  exhibitions 
of  architectural  drawings  where  a  surprising  number  of 
good  points  as  to  methods  in  design  and  rendering  are 
picked  up  by  the  observing  student. 

The  great  desideratum  in  the  student  is  that  he  works 


BLOOR.  STREET 
Typical  floor  plan,  Traders   Bank  Apartments,  cor.  Yonge  and   Bloor  Sts.,   Toronto. 


F.   S.    Baker,    F.R.I.B.A.,   Architect. 


Branch    premises,    Traders    Bank    of    Canada,    King    St.    and    Spadlna    Ave.,    Toronto.      F.     S.      Baker,      F.R.I.B.A., 
Architect. 


Kalserhof    Hotel,    Berlin,    Ont.      F.    S.    Baker,    F.R.I.B.A.,    Architect. 
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to  the  limit  that  his  bodily  health  will  stand,  applying 
himself  diligently  from  the  very  beginning,  as  the  larger 
the  quantity  of  material  he  produces,  the  wider  will  be 
his  knowledge.  The  man  who  commences  practice  after 
a  very  hard  working  studentship,  if  he  applies  the  same 
methods  to  his  work,  cannot  fail  to  succeed,  barring  ac- 
cident, and  the  hard  workers  are  generally  the  most  care- 
ful in  this  respect.  Culture  and  refinement,  together 
with  physical  strength  and  an  ability  to  convey  to  the 
la\  mind  the  artistic  intention  of  the  design,  both  by 
drawings  and  explanation  I  cons'der  of  great  value  to 
ai!  architect. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  courses  of  study  in  the  Uni- 
versities, Art  Schools  and  Classes  throughout  the  world 


immense  variety  of  brick  work  and  the  different  ways  in 
which  it  can  be  applied.  For  residences  it  is  probable 
that  common  red  stock  brick,  well  burned,  laid  in  a  white 
mortar  joint  about  }i  in.  thick,  neatly  struck  with  a  trowel 
gives  the  best  result  where  reasonably  large  areas  of  wall 
surface  are  treated.  The  use  of  red  mortar  joint  or  any  dark 
joint  is  not  desirable,  inasmuch  as  it  takes  away  from 
the  character  of  the  brick  work,  producing  a  wall  of  one 
mass,  which  at  a  distance  might  appear  to  be  formed  of 
other  material  than  brick.  For  work  other  than  domestic 
work,  many  splendid  pressed  bricks  are  made  in  this 
country  and  in  the  United  States.  I  consider  they  should 
be  laid  as  nearly  like  common  bricks  as  possible,  for  the 
reasons  cited  above.    In  residence  work  the  pressed  brick 


Warehouse   of    A.    Bradshaw   &    Son,    Wellington    St.    West,    To- 
ronto.     F.    S.    Baker,    F.R.I.B.A.,    Architect. 


Hiiyler's     Store     Building,    Yonge    St.,    Toronto. 
F.R.I.B.A.,   Architect. 


F.     S.     Baker, 


at  the  present  tim;  are  doing  much  to  improve  the  art 
of  architecture. 

I  think  the  architects  of  Canada  .should,  as  soon  as 
possible,  get  themselves  organized  on  a  national  basis, 
and  that  conferences  should  be  devoted  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  Canadian  style  of  architecture,  a  style  which 
in  all  classes  of  building  will  be  suited  to  the  rigorous 
weather  of  the  winter  months,  and  to  the  balmy  air  of 
the  summer  months,  a  style  which  should  obviously  ex- 
press a  country  occupied  by  clean-cut,  physically  and 
mentally  healthy  people,  such  as  the  population  of  this 
country  on  account  of  its  nature  is  bound  to  be. 

Speaking  of  materials  used  in  the  construction  of  the 
various  kinds  of  buildings,  it  is  interesting  to  note  the 


is  not  so  desirable  on  account  of  its  smooth  shinv  sur- 
face which  is  not  picturesque.  The  use  of  deformed 
bricks  which  are  thrown  aside  from  the  brick  kiln  as 
useless  for  exterior  brick  work,  is  an  absurdity  and  pro- 
duces a  most  incongruous  result,  obv'ously  a  striving 
after  the  picturesque  which  hinders  the  real  artistic  re- 
sult. 

From  a  constructional  point  of  view  the  bricks  ob- 
tained in  Canada  could  hardly  be  surpassed  anywhere, 
indeed,  in  every  respect  we  are  particularly  fortunate  in 
its  supply  of  bricks  of  all  kinds. 

Stone  work  of  a  great  number  of  varieties  is  also 
easily  obtainable  in  Toronto  and  other  parts  of  the  Dom- 
inion, as  arc  also  excellent  masons  who  are  thoroughly 


Premises   of  Traders    Bank   of    Canada,    Sudbury,    Ont.      F.    S.    Baker,    F.R.I.B.A.,    Architect. 


Premises   of   Traders    Bank   of   Canada,   Tillsonburg,   Ont.      F.    S.     Baker,    F.R.I.B.A.,    Architect. 
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capable  of  faithfully  interpreting  the  architect's  ideas. 
In  my  experience,  the  stone  mason  gives  less  trouble  per- 
haps, than  any  other  class  of  mechanic,  as  regards  intelli- 
gence in  executing  work.  The  neighborhood  of  Winni- 
peg is  fortunate  in  having  a  stone  known  as  Tyndal! 
stone,  a  limestone  resembling,  in  character,  a  Portland 
stone,  but  contains  a  beautiful  rust  brown  veining,  which 
1  have  not  seen  in  any  other  stone  so  far.  The  beds, 
however,  have  not  been  obtained  in  large  enough  size  to 
make  rubbing  a  safe  finish,  but  any  tooled  surface  is  quite 
safe.  Artificial  stone  of  a  high  grade  is  obtainable,  and 
I  have  usel  it  with  considerable  freedom  in  my  work. 
As  yet  1  have  to  find  a  case  of  sericus  defect  in  this 
material,  th-  color  of  which  is  very  satisfactory. 

Lathing   and    plastering   is   one   of   the   b'ggest    diffi- 
culties an  architect  has  to  contend  with,  but  the  use  cf 


colored   by    the   introduction   of   coloring   matter   in    the 
mixing  of  the  mortar.   To  be  satisfactory  this  must ;  when 


Ground   floor   plan.   Traders    Bank    of   Canada.    Tillsonburg,    Ont. 
F.    S.    Baker,    F.R.I.B.A.,    Architect. 

metal  lath  and  cement  plaster  has  given  some  relief.  It 
is  to  be  .hoped  that  the  plaster  wall  board  which  is  sim- 
ply nailed  to  the  studding  will  be  obta'nable  at  such  a 
price  as  to  make  its  use  possible  in  all  classes  of  work 
where  wood  studding  is  used.  Ornamental  plaster  work 
of  the  very  highest  class  is  now  obtainable  and  is  a 
great  boom  to  the  architect.  Very  nice  efifects  are  ob- 
tained in  residential  work  with  different  grades  of  stucco 
finish,  ranging  from  very  coarse  to  very  fine,  and  these 
are  managed  with  either  coved  ceilings,  plaster  or  wood 
mouldings.  Cement  stucco  dados  are  now  largely  used 
where  wood  sheeting  was  formerly  applied. 

Stucco  plaster  is  also  being  used  a  great  deal  in  var- 
ious parts  of  Canada  on  the  exterior  of  residences,  some- 
times in  wood  panels  in  imitation  of  English  half-timbered 
work,  and   frequently   in  broad  surfaces.     This  is  often 
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GCOUMD  TLCWE  PL^M 
Ground    floor    plan,    Traders    Bank    of    Canada,    Sudbury,    Ont. 
F.    S.    Ba.,er,    F.R.I.B.A.,    Architect. 

not  applied  to  masonry     walls,     be     used     with     mfttal 
lath.     It  is  obvious  that  stucco  on  the  exterior  of  build- 


Second    floor    plan.    Traders     Bank    of    Canada,     Sudbury,    Ont. 
F.    S.    Baker,    F.R.I.B.A.,    Architect. 

ings  will  produce  a  very  warm  wall.     Scrafito  work,  or 
modelled  plaster   friezes,  etc.,  both  for  interior  and  ex- 
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Traders    Bank    cf    Canaia.    Win:,  peg.      F.    S.    Baker,    F.3.I.B  A., 
Architect. 

terior  work,  makes  a  very  rich   decoration,  and  it  may 
b.-  said  that  this  part  of  Canada  is  fortunate  in  havinc 


several  very  clever  modellers,  a  study  to  which  the  ar- 
chitectural student  does  not  pay  as  much  attention  to  as 
he  should. 

The  great  variety  of  Canadian  woods  has  enabled  the 
architect  to  produce  very  interesting  effects  in  the  fin- 
ishing of  the  interiors  of  the  buildings,  thus  a  res- 
idence may  have  the  entrance  hall,  staircases,  etc.,  finish- 
ed in  quarter-cut  white  oak,  the  library  may  be  finished 
in  walnut  or  in  butternut,  or  in  black  birch,  the  dining 
room  may  be  finished  in  any  of  these  woods,  or  in  white 
pine,  or  southern  pine,  or  sycamore,  while  the  bed  rooms 
are  generally  finished  in  white  pine  with  the  doors  pos- 
sibly of  hardwood. 

All  of  these  woods  can  be  stained  to  any  shade  which 
the  architect  may  decide  upon  in  considering  the  decorat- 
ing and  finishing  of  the  various  rooms.  Floors  of  hard- 
wood all  over  are  very  popular,  and  these  are  better  to 
be  Ji  inch  thick  at  least,  rather  than  }i  inch  as  some- 
times used.     The  latter  produces  a  hollow  sound  when 


Ground    floor    plan,     Traders     Bank,     Winnipeg.       F.     S.     Baker, 
F.R.I.B.A.,  Architect. 


Factory    of    the    Nordheimer    Piano    and    Music    Company,    West 
Toronto.      F.    S.    Baker,    F.R.I.B.A.,    Architect. 

walked  upon,  and  in  case  of  the  introduction  of  any 
dampness  is  very  liable  to  warp.  Any  architect  prefers 
to  have  borders  of  hardwood  with  the  centre  floor  slight- 
ly sunk  to  receive  a  rug  of  definite  size.  This,  of  course, 
only  applies  to  rooms  which  are  not  intended  to  be  used 
for  dancing. 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  which  faces  an  archi- 
tect in  Canada  is  the  method  of  heating  buildings.  It  is 
generally  conceded  that  hot  water  circulation  is  the  best 
system  of  heating  for  a  residence.  To  be  comfortable 
a  very  large  amount  of  radiation  is  necessary,  and  up  to 
this  time  the  placing  of  radiators  in  recesses,  and  under 
windows,  seats,  etc.,  has  not  been  very  successfully  es- 
tablished. The  accumulation  of  dirt  in  these  recesses 
being  one  of  the  objections  and  another  the  obstructing 
of  the  radiation  of  heat,  we,  therefore,  have  the  large 
cast  iron  radiators,    (for  the  pres,sed  steel  radiator  has 
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Residence    of    Dr.    B.    L.    Riordan,    1    Roxborough    St.    E.,  Toronto.      F:    S.    Baker,    F.R.I.B.A.,    Architect. 


Ground  floor  plan,  Residence  of  Dr.  B.  L.  Riordan,  1 
Roxborough  St.  E.,  Toronto.  F.  S.  Baker,  F.R.I.B.A., 
Architect. 


Second  floor  plan,  Residence  of  Dr.  B.  L.  Riordan,  1 
Roxborough  St.  E.,  Toronto.  F.  S.  Baker,  F.R.I.B.A., 
Architect. 
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Residence    of    H.    J.    Wright,    35    Ciiestnut    Parks    Road,    Toronto.     F.   S.    Bakcer,    F.R.I.B.A.,    Arciiitect. 


Living    Room,    Residence   of    H.   J.   Wright,   35    Chestnut   Park   Road,    Toronto.      F.    S.    Baker,    F.R.I.B.A.,    Architect. 
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not  yet  been  universally  adopted),  standing  out  along 
th(  walls,  or  in  the  windows  of  the  various  rooms,  taking 
Up  a  large  amount  of  floor  space  and  very  unsightly. 
Some  success  has  been  obtained  by  those  architects  who 
have  neatly  detailed  wooden  shelves  placed  above  the 
radiators,  and  these  are  used  by  the  housekeeper  for  the 
reception  of  bric-a-brac,  etc.    Indirect  heating  for  houses 


order,  and  in  this  department  no  difficulty  in  obtaining 
successful  heating  systems  is  encountered.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  hot  air  heating  installations,  which  in 
smaller  buildings  give  very  satisfactory  results. 

The  universal  use  of  electric  light  for  all  classes  of 
buildings,  where  it  is  available,  has  greatly  improved 
their  comfort,  and  the  ease  with  which  these  lights  are 


Ground    floor    plan,    Residence    of    H.    J.    W/rlght,    35    Chestnut 
Park    Road,    Toronto.      F.    S.    Baker.    F.R.I.B.A.,    Architect. 

being  very  expensive,  both  in  installation  and  in  con- 
sumption of  fuel,  has  not  been  largely  used.  The  lack  of 
moisture  in  this  class  of  heating  is  another  difficulty 
which  is  left  for  some  clever  architect  to  overcome.  In 
public  buildings  and  in  commercial  buildings,  low  pres- 
sure steam  heating  on  the  two  pipe  system  has  been  found 
the  most  successful.     It  is  obvious  that  in  either  systems 


Second    floor    plan,     Residence    of    H.    J.     Wright,     35    Chestnut 
Park    Roac,    Toronto.      F.    S.    Baker.    F.R.I.B.A.,    Architect. 

controlled  by  switches  has  added  much  to  the  beauty  of 
the  interior  effects. 

It  is  possible  now  to  obtain  a  lighting  fixture  of  a 
very  high  order,  and  while  they  are  very  expensive, 
beautiful  decorative  effects  can  be  obtained  in  the  selec- 
tion and  placing  of  these  fixtures. 


.     GHCNVILLA    LODGE 
RESIDENCE  OF  VHBR0V5E  ESQ 
LAST    SHORE  itIMD 
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"Grenvilla    Lodge,"    Residence   of   W.    H.    Brouse,    Lake   Shore    Road,    Oakville,    Ont.      F.    S.    Baker,    F.R.I.B.A.,    Architect. 


ample  valves  should  be  provided  to  control  the  various  Altogether,  casting  one's  eye  over  the  whole  world  at 

branches.  the  present  time,  it  seems  that  this  section  of  Canada  is 

The  various  cast  iron  hot  water  and  steam  boilers  at  very   fortunate   in   respect  of  all   classes  of  the  building 

present  on   the   market  in  Canada,   are  of   a  very  high  materials. 
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Residence   of   N.    Hillary,   cor.    Bernard    Ave.   and    Admiral    Road,      Toronto.      F.    S.    Baker,    F.R.I.B.A.,    Architect. 
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COPYRIGHT   FOR  ARCHITECTURAL 

DESIGN  . — Report     of    Committee    in    England 
Favors  Extension  of  Present  Law. 

THERE  IS  A  movement  on  foot  in  England  seeking 
an  extension  of  the  copyright  law  to  include  architectural 
design.  The  committee  appointed  to  consider  the  advis- 
abiliity  of  such  a  step,  by  a  large  majority,  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  after  due  consideration  of  the  evi- 
dence, that  it  is  desirable  to  recommend  that  architecture 
be  accepted  as  matter  to  be  protected,  both  for  the  sake 
of  uniformity  and  because  it  deserves  to  be  protected,  and 
presents  no  difference  in  the  principle  from  that  applic- 
able to  the  sister  arts. 

In     commenting     on     the     subject     editorially,     the 


tion.  Thus  the  architect  not  only  has  no  copyright  in  his 
building,  but  except  by  special  agreement  has  no  copy- 
right in  the  drawing  made  for  the  building. 
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Floor   plan,    St.    Alban's    Episcopal    Church,    Glen    Williams,    Ont. 
F.    S.    Baker,    F.R.I.B.A.,   Architect. 

Architect,  London,  says:  Although  the  Fine  .\rts  Copy- 
right .\ct,  1862,  gives  copyright  for  the  life  of  the  author 
and  seven  years  after  in  the  case  of  a  painting,  drawing, 
or  photograph  made  by  a  British  subject  or  any  person 
resident  in  the  British  dominions,  this  does  not  benefit 
architects  in  the  ordinary  way,  for  case-made  law  deprives 
the  architect  of  any  right  of  property  in  the  drawings 
prepared  for  an  employer,  whether  the  building  whose 
design  is  expressed  on  the  drawings  is  erected  or  not. 
The  Fine  Arts  Copyright  .A.ct  also  lays  it  down  that  on 
the  first  sale  of  any  painting,  drawing,  or  photograph  the 
copyright  shall  belong  to  the  purchaser  or  person  for  or 
pii  whose  behalf  a  work  is  made  for  valuable  considera- 


Ground    floor   plan,    Residence    of    N.    Hillary,    cor.    Bernard    Ave. 
and   Admiral    Road,   T-^ronto.      F.   S.    Baker.    F.R.I.B.A.,   Archi- 


It  has  been  announced,  the  Committee  on  the  Law  of 
Copyright,  in  their  report  to  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  have  decided  to  recommend  an  alteration  of  the 


Second  floor  plan,  Residence  of  N.  Hillary,  cor.  Bernard  Ave. 
and  Admiral  Road,  Toronto.  F.  S.  Baker,  F,R.I.B.A.,  Archi- 
tect. 

British  law  of  copyright,  which  admits  architecture  to  a 
position  alongside  of  literature,  music,  the  drama,  paint- 
ing and  sculpture. 
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Residence   of   Thomas   Baker,   630  Talbot   Street,    London,    Ont.      F.   S.    Baker,   F.R.I.B.A.,  Architect. 
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The  reference  to  the  Committee  was: — "To  examine 
the  various  points  in  which  the  revised  International 
Copyright  Convention  signed  at  Berlin  on  November  13, 
1908.    is   not    in   accordance   with   the   law  of   the   United 
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Ground  floor  plan,   Residence  of   D.   E.   Bigwood,  145  South   Drive, 
Toronto.      F.    S.    Baker,    F.R.I.B.A.,    Architect. 

Kingdom,  including  those  points  which  are  expressly  left 
to  the  internal  legislation  of  each  country,  and  to  con- 
sider in  each  case  whether  that  law  should  be  altered  so 
as  to  enable  is  Majesty's  Government  to  give  effect  to 
the  Revised  Convention." 

This  Revised  Convention  modified  the  basis  of  inter- 
national copyright  as  agreed  in  the  Berne  Convention  of 
September  9,  1886,  and  the  Additional  Act  of  Paris  anl 
Interpretative  Declaration  of  May  4,  1896.     In  the  Berne 


Ground  floor  plan,  residence  of  Thomas  Baker,  630  Ta.bot  Street, 
London,   Ont.      F.    8.    Ba   er,    F.R.I.B.A.,    Architect. 

Convention,  plans,  sketches,  and  plastic  works  relating  to 
architecture  were  protected;  now  international  copyright 
is  to  be  extended  to  "works''  of  architecture. 


It  is  thus  internationally  recognized  that  an  architect's 
production  is  a  building,  not  a  drawing  by  which  he  con- 
veys to  others  an  idea  of  a  building;  the  drawing  is  but 
a  means  to  an  end,  a  tool  for  the  formation  of  a  "work" ; 
the  "work"  is  the  building.  This  is  quite  a  new  concep-. 
tion  of  architecture  and  architects'  work  to  many  of  the 


Second  floor  plan,   Residence  of  D.   E.   Bigwood,  145  South    Drive, 
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British  public,  and  especially  to  the  legal  portion  of  the 
public,  who  have  persistently  looked  upon  an  architect 
as  a  man  who  makes  a  drawing,  or  "plan,"  as  it  is  gener- 
ally described  in  the  law  courts,  whether  it  be  truly  a 
plan  or  an  elevation  or  a  section  or  a  perspective.  The 
legal  view  has  been  that  the  architect  is  the  man  who 
makes  the  "plans,"  and  when  he  has  made  th-'m,  and  been 
paid,  he  has  been  paid  for  making  the  "plans,"  and  so 
must  hand  them  over  to  his  employer,  with  the  copyright 
attaching  to  them. 


Second  floor  plan,  residence  of  Thomas  Baker,  630  Talbot  Street, 
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The  present  Committee  has  been  led  to  form  a  dififer- 
ent  opinion  to  that  of  the  Royal  Commissioners  of  1878, 
who  considered  that  it  would  not  be  practicable  to  give 
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the  protection  now  suggested  to  architects,  and  the  Com- 
mittee has  been  influenced  to  their  decision  by  the  evi- 
dence that  has  been  brought  before  them  to  show  that  no 
difficulty  in  affording  this  protection  has  been  found  in 
other  countries. 

When,  as  will  probably  be  the  case,  the  report  of  th',' 
Committee  comes  to  be  embodied  in  a  Bill  for  the  modifi- 
caticn  and  codification  of  the  British  law  of  copyright, 
this  Bill  will  require  very  careful  watching  on  behalf  of 
architecture  and  architects,  for  it  is  evident  that  even  on 
the  Committee,  who  have  taken  so  broad-minded  view, 
there   are   doubts.     There   are   some   few  members  of  the 


copied  to  prove  damage  in  a  technical  legal  sense,  or  that 
remedy  should  be  given  by  the  destruction  of  the  building 
which  is  a  copy.     There  cannot,  we  think,  be  any  difficulty 


Plan    of   grounds    and    lower   floor,    residence    of    Architect    F. 
Baker,    F.R.I.B.A.,    185    Balmoral    Ave.,    Toronto. 


S. 


Committee  who  are  opposed  to  the  inclusion  of  works  of 
architecture  as  proper  subject  luatter  for  copyright,  whilst 
the  report  itself  suggests  that  there  may  be  difficulties  of 
proof  of  infringement  and  difficulties  as  to  remedies. 

We  do  not  see  that  there  would  be  any  great  difficulty 
with  regard  to  remedies.  The  report  suggests  that  "penal- 
tics  might  be  awarded  against  anyone  who  copies  or  is  a 
party  to  copying,"  and  precludes  the  idea  that  it  should 
be  necessary  for  the  architect  whose  building  is  piratically 
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in  arranging  a  scale  of  penalties,   which  might  be  based 
either   as   a    recompense    to   the  original    author   or   as   a 
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deterrent  to  piratical  copyism.     In  seme  of  the  older  copy- 
right Acts  there  was  a  provision  that'  an  author  whose 
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work  was  copied  might  sue  for  damages  and  double  costs, 
and    herein    lies,    we    think,    a  suggestion.      Suppose    an 
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architect  has  designed  an  original  building  for  which  he 
has  received,  let  us  say,  a  fee  or  payment  of  a  thousand 


both  the  injured  parties,  the  architect  and  the  client, 
would  be  recompensed,  and  the  penalty  would  be  in  the 
nature  of  a  deterrent. 


Ground  floor  plan,   Residence  of  Dr.   A.   R.   Gordon,  345   Bloor   St. 
West,   Toronto.      F.   S.    Baker,    F.R.I.B.A.,   Architect. 

guineas,  and  that  this  building  has  been  copied.     If  the 
infringement,   on   proof,   were   followed  by  a   penalty  of 
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The  difficulty  of  proof  of  infringement  is,  in  our  opin- 
ion, more  imaginary  than  real.    It  has  not  prevented  suc- 


Ground  floor  plan,  residence  of  F.  Grundy,  corner  Albertus  Ave. 
and  Yonge  Street,  Egllnton.  F.  S.  Baker,  F.R.I.B.A.,  Archi- 
tect. 

twice  one  thousand  guineas,  half  to  go  to  the  author  of 
the  original  design  and  half  to  the  owner  of  the  building, 
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cessful  actions  in   other  countries  of  the  Union,  and   't 
ougiht  not,  therefore,  to  be  insuperable  in  Great  Britain. 
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THE  FIVE  AND  ONE-HALF  MILE  TRESTLE  on 
the  line  of  the  Norfolk  and  Southern  Ry.,  across  the 
Albemarle  Sound,  N.C.,  has  just  been  completed  and 
thrown  open  for  traffic.  It  is  the  longest  structure  of 
its  kind  in  the  world,  and  was  built  at  a  cost  of  $1,000,000. 

*  ♦     * 

SKYSCRAPERS  IN  VANCOUVER  are  to  be  tabooed, 
if  the  Property  Owners  Association  of  that  city  is  to 
have  its  way.  At  a  meeting  held  recently  in  the  Board 
of  Trade  rooms,  that  body  went  on  record  as  being  op- 
posed to  structures  of  a  greater  height  than  ten  storeys,  or 
one  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  However,  before  the  asso- 
ciation takes  up  the  matter  with  the  city  council,  it  will 
acquaint  itself  fully  with  a  restrictive  ordinance  of  the 
kind  which  is  at  present  in  force  in  Spokane. 

*  *     * 

PARIS  IS  SHORTLY  TO  UNDERGO  a  number  of 
physical  changes  which  will  greatly  add  to  the  prestige 
the  city  has  already  attained  a^  the  world's  most  beauti- 
ful municipality.  The  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  has 
just  authorized  the  city  to  contract  for  the  loan  of  900,- 
000,000  francs  ($180,000,000),  for  an  elaborate  scheme 
of  improvements,  including  the  demolition  of  unsanitary 
quarters,  the  construction  of  new  streets,  gardens,  and 
schools,  and  other  important  public  work. 

*  *     * 

OFFICERS  FOR  1910,  as  elected  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Toronto  branch  of  the  Canadian  Society  of  Civil 
Engineers  recently  held,  are  as  follows:  Chairman,  A. 
W.  Campbell,  Deputy  Minster  of  Public  Works,  Ontar- 
io; Secretary-Treasurer,  Peter  Gillespie,  lecturer  in  ap- 
plied mechanics,  Toronto  University;  Councillors,  T.  S. 
Scott,  Assistant  City  Engineer,  T.  C.  Irving,  O.  W. 
Smith,  N.  H.  McLeod,  and  A.  W.  Connor.  Mr.  Cecl 
B.  Smith  presided  at  the  meeting,  prior  to  which  a  din- 
ner was  held  at  the  St.  Charles. 


EXCLUSIVE  OF  LARGE  SUMS  expended  in  the  way 
of  public  improvement,  it  is  estimated  that  the  value  for 
new  buildings  undertaken  in  Prince  Rupert  during  the 
last  six  months  of  1909,  was  considerable  in  excess  of 
$300,000.  These  figures  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  progress 
and  future  of  the  place  which  only  two  years  ago  was 
little  more  than  a  name. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  EXPOSITION  to  be  held  at 
Roubaix,  France,  from  April  to  October,  1911,  will  em- 
brace seventy  classes  of  exhibits,  including  architecture, 
decorative  art,  general  mechanics  and  civil  engineering 
in  all  its  branches.  The  exhibits  will  be  divided  into  iif- 
teen  sections  or  groups  and  be  arranged  in  accordance 
to  their  degree  of  relation  to  one  another.  All  goods, 
drawing,  etc.,  for  display  purposes  only,  will  be  exempt 
from  duty. 


RECENT  EXCAVATIONS  on  the  site  of  Christ's  Hos- 
pital, in  the  angle  of  Gillspur  and  Newgate  streets,  have 
brought  to  light  a  new  portion  of  the  great  Roman  wall 
built  around  London  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  century.  The 
masonry  is  similar  to  previous  discovered  portions,  being 
characterized  by  large  Roman  bricks  and  layers  or  bands 
of  red  tiles,  and  remarkable  for  its  hardness  and  solidity. 
In  contour,  the  wall  resembles  an  interrogation  mark, 
being  about  fifty  feet  long,  and  nearly  eight  feet  high. 


A  NOVEL  MANNER  of  calling  church-goers  to  evening 
services  has  just  been  adopted  in  Brooklyn,  (N.Y.,) 
where  a  powerful  searchlight  has  been  placed  on  the  spire 
of  the  First  Reformed  Church  at  a  distance  of  200  feet 
from  the  ground.  At  a  fixed  time  before  the  services,  a 
flood  of  light  is  directed  over  the  community  and  the 
flashing  is  continued  through  the  church  hours  to  at- 
tract the  tardy  and  back-sliders.  This  departure  is  due 
to  the  opposition  of  the  pastor  to  bell-ringing  at  night, 
which  he  believes  only  tends  to  awaken  the  sick  and  annoy 
the  aged  and  infirm  in  the  neighborhood. 


A  HOTEL  OF  1,000  ROOMS,  an  Italian  garden  and 
casino,  and  a  permanent  exposition  building,  for  the  sale 
of  goods  by  samples,  constitute  a  scheme  which  a  party 
of  capitahsts  propose  to  carry  out  at  Chicago  this  year. 
The  building  will  be  located  at  the  south  end  of  Lake 
Shore  Drive,  which  marks  the  beginning  of  the  fashion- 
able north  side  district,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  an 
auditorium,  to  be  used  exclusively  for  grand  opera,  will 
also  be  included  in  the  group.  As  it  stands,  the  enter- 
prise will  represent  an  outlay  of  at  least  $6,000,000,  of 
which  sum  $2,600,000  will  be  expended  on  the  hotel 
alone. 


TWENTY-EIGHT  MILLION  DOLLARS  were  spent 
in  railway  construction  in  the  West  during  1909,  and  it 
is  expected  that  an  equal  or  greater  amount  will  be  spent 
this  year.  The  C.P.R.  laid  404  miles  of  new  track,  the 
Canadian  Northern  250  miles  and  the  G.T.R.  403  miles, 
making  1057  miles  in  all.  In  addition,  the  Great  Northern 
undertook  and  carried  out  considerable  work  in  British 
Columbia,  the  exact  figures,  however,  not  being  avail- 
able at  the  present  time.  Eastern  Canada  has  also  wit- 
nessed a  number  of  important  developments.  In  fact, 
all  sections  are  experiencing  new  improvements  and  ex- 
tensions. Preparations  have  been  made  to  rush  the  large 
volume  of  work  now  under  construction,  and  to  take  up 
.It  an  early  date  a  large  portion  of  the  additional  mileage 
projected. 
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TORONTO  HAS  MADE  A  FURTHER  EXTENSION 
to  its  brick  limits,  Vancouver  asks  for  an  increase  in  its 
stafif  of  building  inspectors,  and  Montreal,  in  the  person  of 
ihe  City  Architect,  recommends  a  revision  of  its  build- 
ing regulations  and  the  appointment  of  more  assistants. 
All  of  which  is  healthy  indication  of  building  progress, 
and  a  desire  for  properly  supervised  and  well  built  struc- 
tures. 

m     *     * 

A  NEWS  ITEM  from  Vancouver  states  that  work  has 
already  been  started  in  Okanagan  Valley  on  the  construc- 
tion of  the  first  gyroscope  railway  in  America  to  be  de- 
voted to  commercial  transportation  purposes.  The  route 
will  encircle  Okanagan  Lake,  touching  all  points  on 
shores  of  that  body  of  water,  and  the  work  will  be  pushed 
so  that  the  line  may  be  ready  for  business  during  the 
coming  season. 

*  •    • 

THE  TOWN-HOUSE  of  the  late  Otto  Beit,  more  fam- 
iliarly known  as  the  "Beit  Bungalow,"  and  possibly  the 
most  magnificent  and  costly  mansion  in  London,  is  re- 
ported to  be  in  the  market  for  a  buyer.  It  is  designed 
in  Louis  XVL  style,  and  overlooks  a  choice  part  of  Hyde 
Park,  being  near  the  Houses  of  Parliament  and  the  Buck- 
ingham Palace.  Beit  was  a  nephew  of  Barney  Barnato, 
the  South  African  diamond  king  who  planned  the  house 
but  did  not  live  to  see  it  built. 

«    *    * 

BONDING  NEW  AND  OLD  CONCRETE  can  be  ac- 
complished, it  is  said,  in  the  following  manner:  Clean 
the  surface  of  the  old  concrete  with  clear  water  and  a 
stiff  broom.  Apply  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  three  parts  of  water  with  a  brush,  mak- 
ing several  applications  one  after  the  other.  Then  scrub 
the  surface  with  clean  water  and  a  stiff  brush  until  all 
acid  is  washed  away  and  the  surface  is  perfectly  clean 
and  free  from  loose  particles.  While  it  is  still  wet  apply 
the  fresh  concrete,  and  keep  the  new  concrete  damp  for 
at  least  a  week,  being  careful  not  to  allow  it  to  become 
dry  at  any  time. 

*  *     ♦ 

A  DEVICE  WHICH  WILL  INDICATE  the  location  of 
a  wrecked  vessel,  the  date  when  it  met  with  the  disaster, 
the  depth  at  which  the  wreck  lies,  and  also  the  course 
that  he  vessel  was  taking  and  the  port  that  it  was  making 
for  when  it  met  disaster,  has  been  invented  by  a  native 
of  Melbourne,  Australia,  whose  name  is  Ernest  H.  W. 
Crossley.  The  apparatus,  which  is  in  the  form  of  a  buoy, 
is  released  automatically  from  the  bridge  deck  when  the 
vessel  meets  disaster,  and  a  wire  attachment  holds  it  over 
the  spot  where  the  vessel  disappears.  The  apparatus 
would  prove  useful,  the  inventor  claims,  should  a  vessel 
become  helpless  in  midocean  through  an  accident  to  her 
machinery,  as  specially  floating  "messengers"  could  be 
set  adrift  in  prevailing  currents. 

«     «     « 

A  MOVING  PLATFORM  is  the  latest  scheme  advanced 
in  New  York  city  as  a  solution  of  the  transportation  pro- 
blem. In  a  recent  report,  the  chief  engineer  of  the  public 
service  commission  recommends  that  a  route  be  laid  out 
under  Broadway  between  10th  and  42nd  streets  for  a  sys- 
tem of  this  kind  which  a  local  syndicate  has  announced 
that  it  is  willing  to  build.  Between  the  points  the  traffic 
is  extremely  dense,  and  the  moving  platform,  it  is  said, 
will  afford  the  most  efficient  and  economical  means  of 
relieving  the  present  conditions,  in  addition  to  meeting 
any  future  requirements  which  at  the  present  time  can 
be  forseen.  Aside  from  the  advantages  which  this  means 
of  transportation  will  offer  in  the  way  of  seats  and  ac- 
commodation for  all  passengers,  speed,  safe  travel  and 
no  waiting  for  trains,  there  is  also  a  possibility  of  a  one 
Or  two  cent  fare  between  the  points  mentioned. 


A  NEW  METHOD  OF  WIRING  HOUSES  for  electric 
lighting  and  service  systems,  which  it  is  claimed  will 
reduce  the  cost  by  about  one  half,  is  briefly  referred  to 
in  a  recent  report  of  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  Mc- 
Namara,  at  Manchester,  England.  The  method,  which 
is  the  invention  of  Mr.  Sarfield  Martin,  A.M.,  I.E.E.,  is 
described  as  being  extremely  simple  and  obviating  in 
application  all  chance  of  defective  work  and  danger  from 
leakage.  When  joining  up  the  wires  they  are  simply 
placed  between  two  metal  discs,  and  by  one  turn  of  the 
screw  the  discs  are  clamped  together,  making  a  fast  con- 
nection. The  discs  are  insulated  from  one  another,  and 
any  number  of  wires  can  be  connected  by  simply  using 
more  of  them.  The  system  also  enables  a  room  to  be 
wired  up  with  great  rapidity. 


OjTAWA'S  PROPOSED  BUILDING  BY-LAW  was 
again  up  for  consideration  recently  when  the  relative 
merits  of  certain  provisions  were  discussed  at  length. 
There  seems  to  be  some  slight  opposition  to  the  measure 
as  framed,  on  the  ground  that  it  plays  too  strongly  into 
the  hands  of  the  architects  by  whom  the  regulations  were 
drafted.  An  examination,  however,  of  the  somewhat 
fragmentary  facts  available,  indicates  that  there  is  no 
tenable  grounds  for  such  apprehension.  On  the  con- 
trary, possibly  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  minor 
points  which  can  be  satisfactorily  revised,  the  by-law 
is  apparently  moulded  to  serve  the  best  interest  of  the 
city  both  aesthetically  and  from  a  standpoint  of  safety 
and  sanitation:  and  now  with  the  Builders'  Exchange, 
Real  Estate  Board,  and  other  factions  keeping  the  issue 
alive  from  one  side  or  the  other,  something  tangible  in 
the  way  of  a  code  should  emerge  in  the  near  future. 
«    *    « 

REPRESENTATIVE  BRIDGE  CONCERNS  of  Eng- 
land, the  United  States  and  Canada  are  now  considering 
alternate  plans  and  procuring  information  preparatory  to 
tendering  on  the  superstructures  of  the  new  Quebec  Bridge 
No  definite  date  as  to  when  tenders  shall  be  in  has,  as 
yet,  been  made  public,  and  it  is  understood  that  owing 
to  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  the  undertaking  that 
the  contracting  firms  will  be  allowed  two  or  three  months 
in  which  to  fully  familiarize  themselves  with  every  de- 
tail of  the  work  before  submitting  their  bid.  The  plans 
call  for  a  structure  having  a  1758  ft.  span  and  a  width  of 
88  feet,  and  it  is  expected  that  it  will  take  four  years  to 
carry  the  construction  work  to  cgrapletion.  The  bridge 
including  the  piers,  for  which  the  contract  was  recently 
awarded,  will,  it  is  roughly  estimated,  cost  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $10,000,000,  and  the  contract  for  the  super- 
structure will,  in  all  probability,  be  awarded  sometime 
during  the  coming  fall. 

♦     *     ♦ 

RECENT  EXPERIENCES  WITH  SAND-LIME 
bricks  in  Germany  show,  according  to  the  "Builder," 
London,  that  humic  acid,  which  enters  into  combination 
with  part  of  the  lime,  tends  to  disintegrate  the  bricks. 
As  this  acid  is  formed  from  impurities,  the  obvious 
remedy  is  to  use  nothing  but  well  washed  sand.  In  Hol- 
land, sand-lime  bricks  made  from  hydraulic  lime  fre- 
quently suffer  by  the  detachment  of  flakes,  chiefly  from 
the  upper  part  of  the  surface,  which  effect  is  rare  in 
cases  where  fat  lime  is  employed.  The  explanation  put 
forward  is  that  the  mortar  mixed  with  hydraulic  lime 
encourages  the  formation  of  an  outer  layer  of  calcium 
silicate,  which  absorbs  moisture  from  the  atmosphere 
and  does  not  adhere  effectively  to  the  interior  mass  of 
the  molded  brick.  The  procedure  generally  recommended 
in  Europe  is  to  avoid  the  use  of  hydraulic  limes,  to  employ 
mortar  with  a  sufficient  proportion  of  water,  and  to  in- 
troduce steam  into  the  curing  chamber.  Hydraulic  limes, 
however,  must  be  used  for  bricks,  if  they  are  to  be  placed 
beneath  the  water  surface. 
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C  A  N  A  D  A.— By    Prof.  Percy    E.    Nobbs.— Con- 
tinued Irom  Page  47. 

pose.     These  subjects  afford  valuable  side  lights  on  the 
work  of  the  design  classes. 

Archaeology. 

.A-rchasology  as  an  architectural  subject  may  be  shorn 
of  much  of  the  connotation  of  Hitites  and  Babylonian 
captivities  with  which  recent  research  has  invested  it. 
The  traditions  of  our  civilization,  however,  involve  some 
study  of  the  buildings  of  the  Biblical  peoples  as  well  as 
the  Greeks  and  the  Romans.  Medieval  France  and  Eng- 
land have  a  very  special  bearing  on  ourselves,  for  it  was 
through  these  countries  that  Italian  art  comes  to  us. 
France,  never  as  long  as  she  had  any  connection  with 
this  land,  quite  lost  the  mystery  of  her  Gothic  period." 
while  filngland  in  her  most  classic  phases  has  always  re- 
tained something  of  the  patent  honesty  of  design  which 
culminated  in  the  fourteenth  century.  But,  perhaps, 
things  being  as  they  are,  the  Renaissance  in  Italy  and  the 
later  art  of  France  and  England,  contain  the  main  body 
of  tradition  for  us,  and  though  the  Greek  and  Roman 
work  explains  much  of  these  things.  I  feel  very  strongly 
that  it  is  enough  for  us  to  direct  the  chief  eiiforts  of  our 
scholarships  to  France  and  England,  rather  than  to 
Greece  and  Rome.  Revivals  are  excellent  influences 
within  reasonable  limits;  their  weakness  is  their  self- 
consciousness.  Roman  revivals  meant  something  to 
fifteenth  century  Italians;  Greek  revivals  meant  some- 
thing to  eighteenth  century  Frenchmen;  French  reviva's 
even  meant  a  good  deal  to  nineteenth  century  Americans ; 
but  to  twentieth  century  Canadians,  English  revivals  will 
have  a  more  real  meaning,  and  there  is  this  to  be  said 
for  them,  that  mere  imitation  in  this  case  is  out  of  the 
question.  The  serene  sentiment,  traditional  in  English 
art,  we  may  hope  to  continue  to  achieve ;  we  must,  how- 
ever, give  up  the  physical  details  of  muUioned  ranges  of 
lights  and  parapeted  roofs — therein  there  is  hope  for  Can- 
adian architecture  as  such.     It  must  invent! 

The  study  of  archaeology  of  our  traditions  needs  a 
background  (and  the  historical  department  of  any  univer- 
sity should  be  able  to  provide  that)  before  a  beginning 
is  made  with  the  history  of  architecture.  That  is  the 
weak  point  of  lectures  on  ancient  architecture  to  the  pub- 
lic or  to  students  in  offices.  Half  the  meaning  of  St. 
Peter's,  and  Westminster,  and  the  Parthenon  is  lost  if 
Papal,  Edwardian  and  Periclean  olicies  and  the  popular 
forces  behind  them  are  not  subconsciously  applied  by 
those  who  would  learn  their  secrets. 
Science. 

Science  for  an  architect  is,  after  all,  not  a  very  serious 
aiiair;  of  course,  a  thorough  scientific  training  is  a  very 
desirable  thing,  but  "life  is  short  and  art  is  long,"  and 
literature  and  history  are,  I  firmly  believe,  of  more  im 
portance  to  an  architect.  His  mathematics  may  well  stop 
short  of  the  calculus.  Physics  is  vital  up  to  a  certain 
point,  but  the  ultimate  constitution  of  matter  will  not  help 
him  to  "Ijuild  for  eternity,"  as  Wren  expressed  it.  or  ex- 
press human  sentiment  in  what  he  builds.  Chemistry 
bears  directly,  it  is  true,  on  hygiene,  but  hygiene  (from 
questions  of  pure  air  and  pure  water  to  those  of  heating 
and  ventilation  appliances)  can,  I  think,  be  grasped  in 
principle   with   very  little  chemical  knowledge. 

Construction. 
Construction  may  be  regarded  as  the  architect's  branch 
of  applied  science.  Possibly  elementary  construction  can 
he  best  learned  by  practical  experience,  but  as  it  is  quite 
as  impossible  to  teach  composition  in  architecture  to 
people  who  do  not  know  how  roofs  and  floors  and  win- 
dows are  made,  as  to  teach  literary  composition  to  folk 
who  cannot  parse  words  and  analyze  sentences,  even  ele- 
mentary   building    construction     (mere    technology    as    it 


is)  has  to  find  a  place  in  a  university  course.  Structural 
design  is  a  subject  scientific  enough  to  be  admitted  by  a 
university  faculty  without  protest.  My  own  view  is  that 
an  architect  should  know  just  enough  about  structural 
engineering  to  have  the  fear  of  death  and  judgment  al- 
ways by  him  and  induce  him  to  call  in  the  engineer  be- 
fore, rather  than  after,  things  have  been  built.  Famil- 
iarity with  the  stresses  in  a  100-foot  roof  truss  will 
certainly  not  breed  contempt  for  the  possibilities  and  re- 
sponsibilities involved. 

Professional  Practice. 

Professional  practice  is  a  matter  on  which  I  sh(;uld 
like  to  say  a  great  deal,  but  time  will  not  permit.  To 
speak  and  write  the  King's  English  and  one  other  lan- 
guage ;  to  know  how  to  construct  a  short  essay,  report 
paper  or  speech;  to  behave  to  inferiors,  equals  and  super- 
iors respectively,  with  courtesy,  charity  and  dignity. 
These  things  are  expected  of  a  college  man,  and  by  hook 
or  crook  a  good  deal  can  be  done  even  in  an  architectural 
department  to  justify  the  expectation.  It  was  done  by 
Prof.  Ware  at  Columbia. 

Specification  writing  is  very  badly  done  all  over  the 
world,  and  yet  no  better  exercise  in  form  and  construc- 
tion could  be  undertaken  by  a  student  of  literature.  By 
lectures  and  exercises  much  can  be  done  to  show  how  to 
say  what  has  to  be  said,  briefly  and  in  order  and  once 
only. 

Conditions  of  contract  and  building  by-laws,  I  almost 
think,  should  form  a  part  of  any  good  citizen's  educa- 
tion, while  certain  aspect  of  law  which  can  be  dealt 
with  in  university  courses  to  architectural  students  should 
prove  invaluable  in  later  life. 

Drawing. 

Drawing. — In  administering  to  the  student  the  many 
subjects  which  fall  within  the  six  groups — design,  aesthet- 
ic, archajology,  science,  construction  and  practice — one 
lecture  to  three  hours  of  graphical  work  will  be  found 
to  work  out  well. 

Eye  and  hand,  and  imagination,  too  can,  I  think,  be 
trained  far  more  rapidly  by  modelling  than  by  drawing 
and  for  the  sake  of  this  technical  suavity,  modelling  all 
through  the  course  is  desirable.  Freehand  drawing,  as 
such,  is  hardly  a  subject. 

.\11  sorts  of  drawing  and  sketching  are  connected  with 
the  work  in  design  and  rapid  memory  sketching,  free- 
hand and  mechanical,  and  elaborate  measured  drawings, 
are  all  involved  in  the  study  of  archaeology. 

The  ornament  and  decoration  in  connection  with  aes- 
thetic implies  a  good  deal  of  water  color  work  and  free 
sketching.  , 

Construction  gives  ample  opportunities  for  practice 
in  the  preparation  of  general  working  drawings  and  also 
for  steel  plans. 

Descriptive  geometry,  sciography,  stereotomy  and  per- 
spective, besides  their  scientific  value,  afford  good  prac- 
tice in  mechanical  drawing  and  are  essentials,  in  my 
opinion,   in  the  work  of  the  earlier  years. 

These  (counting  the  incidental  drawing  as  one)  seven 
parts  of  architectural  education  can  be  begun  in  a  college 
course,  and  for  an  ordinary  general  practitioner  of  our 
trade,  is  to  bQ  hoped  that  none  of  them  would  end  there. 

Some  of  these  things  may  be  held  unnecessary,  and  I 
wish  I  could  be  convinced  of  that,  for  the  expense  of  my 
department,  where  these  things  are  all  done  as  I  have 
explained,  is  a  grievous  question  with  those  responsible. 
Some  things,  such  as  post-graduate  work  in  Ecclesias- 
tical and  Landscape  Art,  might  be  thought  desirable,  but 
I  feel  that  these  can  only  be  studied  on  the  higher  plane 
where  they  exist,  in  merry  England,  happy  France  and 
smiling  Italy,  and  this  brings  me  to  outside  influences  in 
architectural  education  in  Canada. 

Outside  we  have  no  museums  as  yet,  but  we  shall 
have  some  soon,  and  it  is  devoutly  to  be  hoped  that  the 
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nation's  traditions  will  find  adequate  representation  in 
them  and  that  they  will  not  degenerate  into  mere  trea- 
sure houses  of  curios,  bric-a-brac,  pictures  and  things 
rich  and  rare.  There  is  some  reason  to  hope  that  at  the 
Vicrotia  Memorial  Museum  at  Ottawa  parallel  type  col- 
lections of  French  and  British  art  (architectural  detail 
and  decorative  sculpture  that  is)  from  1000-1800,  will 
be  installed,  together  with  a  library  of  art,  a  collection 
of  industrial  arts,  and  a  gallery  of  home  industries.  But 
all  that  is  another  story,  and  His  Majesty's  Ministers 
have  not  yet  dealt  with  the  petition  concerning  these 
things. 

Outside  we  have  few  old  buildings  worth  measuring, 
though  quite  a  number  that  should  be  preserved.  In 
Montreal  there  are  some  examples  of  the  purest  Louis 
XV.  and  the  late  Georgian  work.  Still,  our  architectural 
students  must  go  far  afield  for  their  direct  study  of  past 
tradition,  and  it  is  high  time  that  every  Province  had  a 
good  scholarship  to  take  a  man  to  England,  France  and 
Italy  for  a  year,  and  that  the  Dominion  had  a  series  of 
travelling  scholarships  for  special  study  in  the  realms 
of  art. 

Hitherto  the  main  outside  influence  in  professional 
training  has  been  due  to  the  fact  that  at  no  great  dis- 
tance, in  the  cities  of  the  United  States,  more  work  and 
better  work  was  being  done.  Thither  went,  and  still  go, 
the  Canadian  students  of  architecture,  to  bring  back 
second  hand  ideals  of  the  Beaux  Arts  school,  which  were, 
perhaps,  better  than  nothing,  but  very  far  from  supplying 
us  with  national  traditions.  For  what  has  Canada,  either 
French  or  English,  Lower  or  Upper,  Maritime  or  North- 
west, to  do  with  19th  century  Paris?  The  far  flung  vault 
of  Beauvis,  the  jewelled  walls  of  Blois  might  well  in- 
spire a  Quebecer,  but  latter  day  French  academic  design, 
a  petrified  art  lagging  behind  the  emancipation  of  French 
painting  and  French  sculpture  and  oscillating  between  the 
Neo-Grec  and  the  Louis  XIV.  What,  I  ask,  has  that  to 
do  with  us? 

Now  wo  are  beginning  at  last  to  achieve  as  good 
work  as  our  friends  to  the  South,  and  it  is  the  museums, 
libraries  and  design  schools  of  the  United  States,  quite  as 
much  as  the  office  work,  that  still  draws  so  many  of  our 
Students  across  the  line  ;  and  the  libraries  and  museums 
of  Canada  will  soon,  I  believe,  be  adequate  to  our  needs. 
What  about  the  offices? — for  we  can  do  without  colleges, 
museums  and  libraries,  but  we  cannot  train  architects 
without  properly  organized  office  experience  and  prac- 
tical work. 

In  older  lands,  where  a  thousand  years  of  architec- 
tural history  stands  revered  and  respected  in  every  city, 
an  apprenticeship  or  a  pupilage  system,  though  apt  to 
shorten  the  general  education  of  the  architects,  is  ad- 
quate,  but  we,  here,  must  rely  on  college  education,  mus- 
eums and  libraries,  instead  of  old  buildings,  and  woul 
make  a  fatal  mistake  if  we  did  not  organize  our  office 
training  better  in  the  future  than  we  have  done  in  the  past. 
Of  course,  supply  and  demand  must  be  taken  into  account 
but  I  think  four  or  five  years,  bound  to  principal,  or,  in 
case  of  college  students,  say  three  years,  part  of  which 
could  be  done  in  the  long  vacation,  should  be  made  a 
universal  requirement.  The  power  to  do  this  rests  with 
the  Provincial  organizations.  It  is  bad  for  the  student 
to  get  a  little  experience  here  and  a  little  there  and  it 
is  cruelly  unfair  to  the  careful  architect  whose  office  has 
an  educational  influence,  that  no  sooner  has  he  taught  a 
boy  something  than  he  is  held  up  for  a  rise  or  given  the 
slip. 

The  architect  who  is  an  artist  deserves  his  help  cheap- 
er than  the  architect  who  is  a  commercial  agent  only, 
and  without  cheaper  help  the  best  kind  of  work  cannot 
be  done.  When  things  are  slack  it  should  not  be  neces- 
sary, as  it  now  is,  to  disband  the  office.  By  the  present 
arrangement  the  art  suffers,  the  office  student  suffers, 
and  the  architect  suffers. 


We  can  only  make  a  good  thing  of  our  trade  by  do- 
ing far  too  many  jobs  at  a  time  as  things  are.  If  an 
architect  could,  by  exercising  some  restraint  on  his  out- 
put and  by  doing  things  more  to  his  own  real  satisfaction, 
at  the  same  time  establish  a  reputation  for  giving  good 
experience,  pupils,  apprentices  and  improvers  would  help 
him  out,  provided  such  status  were  recognized  and  en- 
couraged by  the  by-laws  of  the  associations.  The  assist- 
ant paid  rather  more  than  he  is  worth  cannot  be  spared 
to  run  about  on  the  job,  and  cannot  be  expected  to  identify 
his  interests  with  those  of  his  master,  when  he  only 
sees  One  end  of  the  work. 

There  is  a  tendency  among  some  of  my  friends  here 
to  have  a  childlike  faith  in  what  the  university  can  do. 
In  future  let  us  hope  to  see  the  offices  doing  their 
full  share  of  the  teaching,  the  schools  of  architetcure 
doing  their  little  part,  the  local  public  their  by  providing 
museums  and  libraries,  and  the  Government  theirs,  by  en- 
dowing scholarships. 

The  teaching  of  architecture  generally  will,  I  think, 
undergo  some  drastic  changes  before  long.  The  history 
of  architecture  has  to  be  approached  in  a  new  light — it 
has  been  regarded  as  technical  education — as  a  means 
for  enabling  people  to  forge  and  imitate  past  styles  in 
approximate  purity.  It  .should,  I  think,  be  treated  as  a 
purely  "culture  subject,"  like  Latin  and  Greek  and  Anglo- 
Saxon,  as  a  means  of  enabling  people  to  understand  what 
the  art  of  design  is — the  great  popular  art  of  expressing 
national  sentiment. 

The  public  at  present  suffers  from  that  little  know- 
ledge which  is  such  a  dangerous  thing.  They  know  the 
difference  between  Norman  work  and  Roccocco  in  a 
superficial  sort  of  way,  by  sight,  not  by  feeling,  and  they 
think  the  greatest  compliment  they  can  offer  one  of  us 
is  to  recognize  in  our  performances  some  resemblance  to 
past  types,  and  "fellows  of  the  baser  sort"  tfade  upon 
this  poor  thin  semblance  of  culture  and  give  them  mod- 
ern forgeries,  more  or  less  ingenious,  of  Tudor,  or  Fran- 
cis I.,  or  Early  English,  or  what  not.  If  the  much  abused 
word  "style'  could  just  be  stricken  from  the  vocabulary 
of  every  architect  for  a  decade,  the  educational  value  of 
the  omission  to  the  public  would  be  immense.  We  would, 
I  think,  get  some  real  style  into  our  work  without  having 
to  break  our  hearts  over  it. 

Our  architecture  should  be  "solid,  proportional,  ac- 
cording to  the  rules"  (which  means  that  effects  should 
be  calculated  and  not  be  accidental),  "masculine  and  un- 
affected." That  is  how  Inigo  Jones  put  it,  and  "built 
for  eternity,"  as  Wren  used  to  say.  Our  architecture 
should  be  as  logical  to  our  climate  and  our  materials  as 
were  the  flat-pitched  colonaded  fanes  of  Greece  and  the 
steep-roofed  buttressed  churches  of  England.  It  should 
he.  simple,  natural,  dignified,  true  to  its  purpose,  whether 
cottage,  house,  shop,  office,  church  or  town  hall : — a  fruit 
of  the  glorious  traditions  we  inherit  from  our  fathers, 
with  nothing  of  the  "insolent  boast"  and  the  "slaves' 
nightmare"  whicli  Morris  saw  and  fought  against  in  the 
artificial  art  "all  French  and  fine"  which  hails  from  the 
place  and  period  most  away  from  all  our  aspirations^ 
the  court  of  Versailles. 


ARCHITECTURE  AND  ITS  RELATION 
TO  ART. 

By    JOHN    M.    LYLE 

THE  TITLE  of  this  paper  is  somewhat  misleading 
— "Architecture  and  its  Relation  to  .^rt" — for 
architecture  is  a  fine  art — ^the  greatest  of  all,  a 
combination  of  many  arts.  The  first  question  that  natur- 
ally arises  in  one's  mind  is — what,  is  architecture?  There 
are  many  definitions  to  be  found  in  the  different  text 
books  available,  but  none  of  them  quite  explain  the  com- 
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plex    combination   that    is  called   to   mind   by   the   word 
"architecture,"  so  I  have  dared  to  suggest  this  definition. 

"Architecture  is  the  art  of  expressing  in  concrete  form 
the  structural  needs  and  decorative  ideals  of  man."  When 
you  consider  the  many  arts  which  are  covered  in  this 
definition,  you  begin  to  realize  the  complex  meaning  of 
the  word  "architecture,"  and  incidentally,  the  demands  on 
those  who — like  ourselves — are  worshipping  at  the  shrine 
of  the  Goddess  of  Architecture. 

The  late  M.  Paul  Blondel,  one  of  France's  most  dis- 
tinguished architects,  in  speaking  of  architecture  des- 
cribed her  as  a  jealous  mistress,  who  yielded  her  favors 
but  rarely,  and  then  only  after  the  most  earnest  and  per- 
sistent endeavors  on  the  part  of  her  devotees — the  archi- 
tects. 

As  I  am  addressing  a  meeting  of  architects,  it  occurred 
to  me  that  it  might  be  more  profitable  to  us  all,  if  we 
were  to  consider  not  only  Architecture  as  an  art — a  study 
necessarily  in  the  abstract — ^but  Architecture,  the  art, 
which  concerns  us  in  our  daily  practice. 

In  Canada,  we  find  a  deplorable  ignorance  as  to  what 
architecture  is ;  a  deplorable  lack  of  consideration  for 
the  architect;  a  deplorable  lack  of  taste.  In  short,  we 
have  to  contend  with  the  ideals  of  a  new  country,  absorb- 
ed in  the  development  of  its  industrial  resources,  and  not 
as  yet  ready  to  listen  to  the  importuning  of  Venus.  It  is 
our  duty  as  architects  to  educate  public  opinion  to  a  better 
understanding    of  what  architecture  really  is. 

We  ought  to  have  a  chair  in  architecture  in  every 
university  in  Canada,  where  architecture  could  be  studied 
as  a  fine  art.  We  ought  to  urge  upon  the  Government 
the  necessity  of  having  our  new  cities — ^and  our  old  ones 
too — planned  and  re-planned  by  architects  and  not  by 
engineers.  In  my  humble  opinion,  engineers  have  been 
the  curse  of  Canadian  and  American  city  planning.  Their 
laying  out  of  our  streets,  avenues,  and  squares  has  been 
stupid  in  the  extreme,  and  without  any  consideration  of 
the  aesthetic  side  nor  of  the  practical.  The  plans  of  our 
cities  are  almost  criminal  in  their  stupidity,  and  worst  of 
all  is  the  fact  that  the  engineers  are  still  "on  the  job" — 
doing  their  best  to  damn  the  future  cities  of  our  land. 

We  ought  to  arrange  lectures,  illustrated  with  lantern 
slides — which  would  stimulate  public  interest  in  the  study 
of  architecture  as  a  fine  art.  For  instance,  there  are  many 
men  and  women  now  taking  an  interest  in  furniture,  and 
in  decoration,  as  applied  to  the  home.  A  series  of  lectures 
could  be  arranged  covering  the  different  styles  of  interior 
decoration. 

Once  create  an  interest  in  the  decorative  side  of  archi- 
tecture, and  you  have  the  kernel  of  a  growth  that  in  its 
ramification  opens  up  unlimited  possibilities.  We  ought 
to  have  an  architectural  journal  that  would  put  before  the 
reading  public  not  only  the  utilitarian  side,  but  also  the 
aesthetic.  A  journal  devoted  to  the  high  ideal  of  archi- 
tecture as  a  fine  art.  May  I  presume  to  suggest  to  our 
architectural  press  that  it  would  have  the  hearty  support 
cf  the  architects  of  this  country  in  its  endeavors  to  devote 
more  attention  to  this  side  of  architecture. 

We  ought  by  our  example  in  the  office  to  inspire  our 
draughtsmen,  the  contractors,  our  clients  with  the  idea 
that  there  is  more  in  architecture  than  the  mere  erection 
of  a  structure  to  shelter  their  heads,  and  to  give  them 
the  necessary  accommodation  for  their  daily  wants.  That 
the  mason,  the  bricklayer,  the  carpenter,  the  plasterer — 
all  should  be  encouraged  to  live  up  to  the  highest  possible 
standard  of  excellence  in  their  work. 

I  am  quite  aware  that  it  is  absolutely  impossible  in 
modern  practice  to  obtain  ideal  conditions  in  the  execu- 
tion of  work  in  Canada.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  cer- 
tainly our  duty,  as  architects,  to  raise  the  standard  of 
execution  by  every  legitimate  means  in  our  power.  If  I 
might  be  allowed  to  suggest  one  method  of  raising  the 
standard  along  certain  lines,  it  wou'd  be  that  the  architect 
spend  more  time   in  studying  his  drawings,  and  also  in 


making  more  complete  |-inch  and  full  size  details  for  the 
contractors'  use.  Contrasted  with  the  best  French  and 
American  practice,  with  which  I  am  familiar,  I  might 
say  that  there  is  no  comparison  in  the  number  of  draw- 
ings and  attention  paid  to  studying  of  details  as  between 
the  practice  of  these  countries  and  that  of  Canada. 

We  might  introduce  "quantity  surveying"  into  Can- 
adian architectural  life.  We  often  find  that  there  is  the 
greatest  variance  in  prices  submitted  by  different  con- 
tractors. Time  and  again  we  are  obliged  to  accept  the 
lowest  tender,  with  the  result  that  the  contractor  finds 
out.  possibly,  that  he  has  made  a  mistake  in  his  quantities; 
consequently,  he  is  forced  either  to  accept  a  loss,  or  to 
skimp  his  work  in  order  to  come  out  even.-  Would  it  not 
be  much  better  to  have  the  English  idea  of  quantity  sur- 
veying adopted  in  this  country;  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
introduction  of  this  system  would  materially  aid  in  up- 
lifting "architecture  as  a  fine  art." 

We  ought  to  educate  the  public  to  the  fact  that  it  is 
necessary  to  have  plenty  of  time  for  the  erection  of  our 
buildings,  and  that  speed  is  not  the  only  consideration. 
Structures  are  run  up  here  or  "slapped"  up  at  break-neck 
speed — the  result  being  that  woodwork  is  put  on  top  of 
wet  plaster,  and  everything  is  rushed  forward  pell-mell. 
How  often  we  hear  people  say  that  the  only  way  to  get 
workmen  out  of  a  house  is  to  move  in.  Would  it  not  be 
well  for  the  architects  to  explain  to  their  clients  the  great 
necessity  in  building  operations  of  making  haste  slowly. 
We  certainly  can  do  some  missionary  work  along  these 
lines  to  the  decided  advantage  of  architecture  as  a  fine 
art. 

Surely  we  architects  have  in  Canada  to-day  great 
responsibilities  and  great  opportunities.  It  rests  very 
largely  with  ourselves  what  the  architecture  of  the  future 
in  Canada  is  to  be.  Let  us  unite  in  trying  to  further  the 
study  of  architecture  as  a  fine  art ;  let  us  by  our  efforts 
aim  to  uplift  the  architectural  ideals  of  to-day.  Surely 
much  ambition  is  worthy  of  our  united  efforts  from  a 
purely  patriotic  point  of  view — aside  entirely  from  any 
actual  benefits  that  may  accrue  to  us  individually.  It 
seems  to  me  that  at  this  stage  of  Canada's  development, 
we  are — more  or  less — pioneers  in  our  own  particular 
field;  in  the  past,  there  have  not  been  many  trained  archi- 
tects in  Canada.  The  unlimited  wealth  and  the  great 
buildings  which  are  sure  to  be  erected  in  the  future  ought 
to  inspire  us  to  more  determined  efforts  to  upbuild  our 
profession,  and  to  place  architecture  where  she  belongs — 
at  the  head  of  all  the  arts. 
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ARCHITECT  HERBERT  E.  MOORE.  Toronto,  who, 
for  the  past  three  and  a  half  years,  has  been  associated 
wth  Architect  John  M.  Lyle,  14  Leader  Lane,  has  open- 
er! an  office  and  drafting  rooms  in  the  Trust  and 
Guarantee  Building,  where  he  will  be  pleased  to  receive 
samples,  price  lists,  etc.,  from  supply  firms  and  manu- 
facturers. Mr.  Moore  is  a  member  of  Council  of  the 
O.A.A.  an;l  is  held  in  high  esteem  by  the  members  of 
the  profess'on  in  general. 


A  SUCTION-GAS  PRODUCER  BOAT  has  been  put  in 
service  on  the  Rhine,  according  to  the  London  "Tmcs." 
It  is  651/,  ft,  long,  2114  ft.  wide  and  draws  nearly  5  ft. 
ivith  10  tons  of  fuel  on  board.  The  producers  use  lignite 
briquettes  and  are  located  forward.  The  gas-hrlder  and 
two  four-cylinder  200-h.p.  engines  arc  amidships,  and  the 
crew's  quarters  are  aft.  Each  engine  drives  a  propeller 
shaft  carrying  two  screws,  the  blades  of  which  can  be 
reversed  by  gearing  controlled  from  the  engine  room. 
About  1.1  lb.  of  fuel  per  h.p.  hour  is  used. 


GOTHIC  ARCHITECTURE.— Tlie  Abiding  Lessons  Wkicli  It 
Teaches. — All  Its  Beauty  and  Inspiration  the  Outgrowtli  of  Sound 
Construction. — The  Early  Craftsman,  His  Motives,  and  His  Work. 
— A  Resume  of  Mediaeval  Industrial  Art.         By  ERNEST  A.  BATCHELDER 


While  architects  of  the  present  day  regard  the  work 
of  the  Mediaeval  builder,  as  is  still  to  be  seen  in  some  of 
the  great  cathedrals  and  bttildings  of  Europe,  zvith  a 
feeling  of  almost  reverential  awe,  many  of  them  seemingly 
fail  to  appreciate  the  underlying  principle  observed  in  the 
creation  of  these  enduring  structures,  or  to  grasp  the 
abiding  lessons  which  they  teach.  How  the  great  struc- 
tures were  built,  rather  than  why  they  were  built;  and 
how  the  early  craftsman  zvrought  with  the  materials, 
tools  and  processes  of  his  time;'  together  with  hovj  he 
solved  his  problems,  met  definite  conditions,  developed 
each  structural  feature  and  evolved  beauty  from  utility, 
is  vividly  told  in  the  following  article  by  Mr.  Batchelder, 
zvhich  we  reproduce  in  full  from  the  Craftsman,  be- 
lieving that  it  will  be  found  of  especial  interest  to  our 
readers. — Editor. 

IT  IS  NOT  THE  PURPOSE  of  this  article  to 
attempt  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  history  of 
Mediaeval  industrial  art.  Within  the  limits  of  the 
space  available  little  more  could  be  done  than  to  set  forth 
in  dry,  uninteresting  data  the  work  of  that  period.  There 
were  many  workers  in  many  materials,  widely  separated 
as  distances  were  necessarily  computed  in  those  days 
of  insecure  and  inadequate  transportation,  laboring  in 
different  environments  and  under  different  influences. 
There  is  an  abundance  of  literature  on  the  subject  of 
Mediaeval  history,  the  life  and  customs  of  the  time, 
the  development 
mstitutions,  its  archi- 
tecture and  its  indus- 
trial activities.  From 
this  material  and  from 
personal  observation 
and  study  it  is  the 
writer's  intention  to 
choose  certain  exam- 
ples of  work  in  stone, 
wood,  iron,  etc.,  and 
discuss  them  from  a 
design  point  of  view, 
how  they  were  pro- 
duced rather  than  why 
they  were  produced, 
an(i  to  tell  the  story 
in  a  way  that  may  be 
of  interest  to  the  gen- 
eral reader. 

Indeed,  the  question 
of  how  things  were 
made  the  study  of 
constructive  problems 
and  the  conditions  un- 
der which  they  were 
solved,  may  after  all 
take  one  nearest  to 
the  true  spirit  of  the 
work.  We  are  apt  to 
sec  the  craftsman  of 
the  past  as  a  light  in 
a  mist,  a  vague  blur 
without  personality.  A 
philosophy  of  art  fails 
to  reach  him ;  a  dis- 
cussion of  abstract 
Ideals  leaves  him  as 
an    unreal    factor    in 
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the  background.  We  read  into  his  work  sentiments 
and  emotions  that  would  cause  him  to  scratch  his 
head  in  bewilderment  if  he  were  to  hear  them — for 
his  work,  like  all  true  creative  art,  was  not  conceived  as 
a  conscious  message  to  future  generations ;  it  was  merely 
an  unconscious  expression  of  immediate  needs  and  con- 
victions. It  was  a  spontaneous  development.  The  man 
at  the  bench  did  not  stop  to  analyze  motives;  his  interest 
was  centered  upon  technical  problems,  how  to  secure  a 
given  result  and  meet  definite  conditions  with  the  ma- 
terials, tools  and  processes  at  hand.  To  really  appreciate 
the  beauty  of  nature  one  must  turn  to  others  than  the 
poets  for  an  interpretation  of  what  we  find.  And  to  un- 
derstand the  spirit  in  which  Mediaeval  industrial  work 
was  wrought  we  must  push  through  the  halo  of  romance 
and  chivalry;  through  the  abstract  ideal  of  the  philoso- 
pher, even  through  many  of  the  aesthetic  and  sentimental 
motives  that  legend  ascribes  to  the  workers,  and  pene- 
trate into  the  crooked  narrow  streets  of  the  old-world 
town  where  the  pigs  roamed  at  will.  The  descent  is 
sudden;  but  it  is  necessary  if  we  wish  to  visit  the  work- 
ers in  their  shops  and  watch  them  as  they  hammer  away 
at  their  trades  quite  unconscious  that  their  product,  or 
such  scraps  of  it  as  time  has  spared,  is  to  be  reverently 
treasured  under  glass  by  a  distant  generation. 

Now,    the    life    and    the    thought    of    the    thirteenth 
century   have   slipped  beyond   recall  into  the  past     We 

would  not,  if  we  could, 
revert  to  the  condi- 
tions of  that  day,  nor 
can  we  hope  to  coax 
beauty  back  into  the 
world  by  adopting  its 
industrial  methods. 
That  art  was  vital,  as 
few  arts  have  been, 
because  it  interpreted 
so  forcfully  and  clear- 
ly the  thoughts  that 
had  penetrated  into  the 
lives  of  the  people. 
We  cannot  by  any 
conscious  effort  of 
thought  put  ourselves 
back  into  Mediaeval 
times;  that  is  to  say, 
we  cannot  look  oui 
upon  the  world 
through  the  eyes  of 
the  Mediaeval  people, 
see  things  as  they  saw 
and  understood  them. 
Little  enough  remains 
of  their  activities — 
here  a  church,  there 
the  ruins  of  a  castle, 
again  a  little  cluster 
of  half-timbered  hcu- 
ses  huddled  together 
in  some  byway  where 
the  current  of  mod- 
ern life  has  passed 
tlieni,  a  few  manu- 
scripts and  utensils 
gathered  into  mus- 
eums  where   we   trea- 
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sure  them  as  priceless  relics.  Scanty  as  are  the 
remains,  however,  their  art  was  so  intimately  re- 
lated to  their  lives  that  we  may  know  how  they  dressed 
and  worked,  how  they  fought  and  played;  even  the  min- 
ute details  of  daily  life  are  wrought  in  stone  and  wood, 
iron  and  glass;  but  when  we  think  that  we  are  getting 
into  close  fellowship  with  the  Mediaeval  worker,  when 
i.,s  personality  is  almost  within  reach,  he  suddenly  van- 
ishes again.  For  in  the  presence  of  his  greatest  achieve- 
ment, the  Gothic  cathedral,  he  slips  away  into  the  back- 
ground, a  vague  figure,  impersonal,  more  inexplainable 
than  when  we  first  began  to  make  his-  acquaintance.  Here 
is  an  expression  of  the  thought  that  penetrated  deepest 
into  his  life,  and  in  its  presence  we  feel  only  a  sense  of 
our  own  littleness  and  insignificance.  It  thrusts  its  gray 
old  towers  and  pinnacles  from  out  of  the  Middle  Ages 
above  our  own  petty  affairs,  and  we  are  almost  willing 
to  accept  the  legends,  the  stories  of  wonderful  miracle^ 
that  cluster  about  it.  For  we  who  order  our  churches 
ready  made   much  as   we  do  our  clothes  and  groceries. 


Fasade    of    the    Gothic    Cathedral    at    Amiens. 

can  never  hope  to  understand  the  spirit  that  moved  men 
to  give  of  their  time,  money  and  labor  to  the  construction 
of  the  cathedral,  building  it  and  rebuilding  it  on  nobler 
and  grander  lines  whenever  fire  or  the  wanton  destruction 
of  war  razed  it  to  the  ground.  Of  the  old  town  then 
clustered  about  the  church  we  know  there  were  dark, 
noisesome  streets,  unsafe  and  unlighted  at  night,  where 
plague  and  pestilence  often  found  a  breeding  place,  dingy 
houses  and  shops.  And  yet  from  these  streets,  so  strange- 
ly at  variance  with  the  church,  came  those  who  wrought 
these  miracles  in  stone,  choosing  one  from  their  number 
as  master  builder,  the  rest  voluntarily  giving  to  its  con- 
struction and  enrichment  the  best  of  their  linear  thoughts 
and  efforts.  The  French  cathedrals  were,  in  a  peculiar 
sense,  the  result  of  communal  efforts.  Nor  was  there  any 
thought  for  fame,  for  very  few  even  of  the  master  build- 
ers are  known  to  us,  and  the  countless  craftsmen  who 
labored  so  industriously  to  give  beauty  to  all  the  details 
of  the  fabric  have  left  no  marks  by  which  we  may  speak 
their  names.  It  was  all  for  the  glory  of  God,  with  an 
element  of  communal  pride,  a  combination  of  religious 
fervor  and  popular  enthusiasm. 


To  us  the  cathedral  seems  as  stable  and  enduring  as 
the  hills  or  as  the  cliffs  that  rise  from  the  sea  .  It  appeals 
to  our  imagination  so  strongly  that  we  are  loath  to  pry 
into  more  practical  questions  of  ways  and  means.  We 
would  rather  turn  to  the  poets  for  an  interpretation  of 
why  it  was  done  than  to  tfiose  practical  persons  who  have 
Clambered  over  the  edifice  with  rule  and  compass  to  tell 
us  how  it  was  done.  And  yet,  in  the  plain  recital  of  the 
means  adopted  to  maintain  the  stability  of  the  structure 
is  a  story  of  absorbing  interest.    We  may  then  understand 


Cathedral    Rosace    at    Le    Mans. 

what  a  French  writer  of  keen  insight  meant  when  he  said 
that  the  Gothic  cathedral  was  more  like  a  modern  engine 
than  a  building,  in  the  sense  that  it  was  an  active  thing, 
pushing,  thrusting,  filled  with  energy  and  requiring  un- 
ceasing attention  to  keep  it  in  working  order.  And  we 
shall  come  closer  to  the  builders  when  we  examine  the 
constructive  problems  that  confronted  them,  problems 
that  had  never  been  solved  before ;  when  we  study  the 
conditions  under  which  they  worked  in  their  earnest 
efforts  to  give  beauty  to  the  structure  that  was  rising 
under  their  hands.  Here  were  simple  stone  masons  and 
carpenters  builrling  as  experience  taught  them  and  cloth- 
ing their  work  with  an  interest  and  beauty  that  were  in- 
evitable under  conditions  of  true  craftsmanship.  And 
they  left  behind  them  the  last  word  in  constructive  skill, 
combining  original  thought  and  deep  artistic  feeling;  but 
withal,  a  structure  in  which  every  feature  is  organic  in 
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character  and  may  be  traced  back  to  its  simple  utilitarian 
origin.  j 

The  building  grew  as  a  plant  grows.  It  was  not  all 
planned  beforehand  on  paper  to  the  last  detail,  with  malice 
aforethought,  like  modern  buildings.  The  master  builder 
lived  on  the  works  where  he  was  able  to  take  advantage 
of  every  unforeseen  circumstance  that  arose  and  apply 
new  ideas  that  came  to  him  as  the  building  progressed. 
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A  large  measure  of  the  distinction  that  attaches  to  the 
result  is  due  to  the  shrewd  common  sense  and  orderly 
thought  of  the  "master  maker  of  churches"  and  to  the 
structural  devices  that  necessity  forced  him  to  adopt  in 
order  to  hold  the  building  intact. 

An  architectural  "style"  is  very  often  spoken  of  as  if 
it  were  a  question  of  columns  ■.  ij  capitals  and  moldings. 
Triere  are  many  writers  who  leave  us  with  the  impression 
that  architecture  and  building  are  two  different  things, 
telling  us  much  about  the  "orders"  and  "periods,"  but 
little    about    the    mechanical    problems    and    constructive 


methods  involved,  as  if  these  were  of  minor  importance. 
If,  for  example,  we  compare  the  outward  aspects  of  the 
temples  left  us  by  the  Egyptian  and  Greek  builders,  many 
points  of  difference  may  be  noted;  likewise  we  may  have 
resemblances  in  details  and  in  the  disposition  of  the  orna- 
ment pointing  to  influences  extending  from  one  to  the 
other.  But  there  was  little  difference  in  the  constructive 
methods  employed.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  con- 
structive differences  between  all  of  those  buildings  and 
the  churches  left  by  the  Mediaeval  craftsmen,  differences 
in  the  use  of  materials  and  in  the  solution  of  mechanical 
problems,  that  place  the  latter  in  a  class  apart,  a  new 
principle,  a  new  thought.  And  we  have  no  sufficient  clue 
to  the  radical  differences  in  the  ornamental  "styles"  until 
we  have  studied  closely  the  development  of  construction, 
for  in  each  case  the  ornament  was  a  logical  outcome  of 
the  structural  principles  employed.  If  the  Greek  builders 
had  discovered  and  developed  the  new  type  of  construc- 
tion, even  though  they  still  remained  pagans,  their  orna- 
ment would  have  undergone  a  complete  and  inevitable 
change.  Incidentally,  there  is  a  grim,  pathetic  sort  of 
humor  in  the  effort  that  one  finds  here  and  there  of  an 
architect  of  the  Renaissance  struggling  to  redress  a 
Gothic  cathedral  in  a  conventional  garb  of  classic  orna- 
ment. It  is  difficult  to  beneve  that  men  could  have  so 
little  understood  the  real  points  of  difference.  The  result 
always  looks,  as  some  writer  has  put  it,  "like  the  dead 
branch  of  a  tree  suspended  among  the  living  branches." 


After  CH^oo^e- 
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This  last  sentence  describes  in  a  few  words  the  essen- 
tial differences.  In  all  that  preceded  Gothic  work  the 
principle  may  be  stated  as  dead,  inert,  inactive ;  in  Gothic 
work  it  may  be  called  alive,  active.  Constructively,  the 
point  may  be  illustrated  by  the  simple  pier  and  lintel,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  1.  If  a  horizontal  is  placed  upon  two  ver- 
ticals it  is  readily  seen  that  there  is  nothing  involved 
beyond  the  downward  weight  of  dead  material.    The  up- 


rights must  be  sufficiently  strong  to  support  this  weigh*. 
Of  such  character  was  a  Greek  temple  with  its  wooden 
roof.  But  if  an  arch  is  built  over  the  opening  between 
the  two  uprights  another  problem  must  be  faced,  for  an 
arch  exerts  a  horizontal  thrust  or  pressure  as  well  as  a 
downward  weight.  It  brings  to  the  problem  the  element 
of  unrest.  If  the  arch  is  not  securely  braced  or  held  ni 
place  it  will  spread  outward,  somewhat  as  indicated  by  the 
dotted  line.  The  Romans  held  their  arches  and  vaults 
intact  by  so  building  them  that  the  thrust  would  always 
be  overcome  by  a  dead  weight  of  material. 

Now  in  direct  contrast  to  this  inert  principle  is  the  . 
method  so  largely  employed  by  the  builders  of  the  North. 
In  fact,  it  is  so  primitive  and  obvious  in  its  idea  that  none 
but  simple-minded  stonecutters  would  ever  have  puzzled 
it  out.  VVhy  not  securely  brace  the  thing  from  the  out- 
side ?  And  so  in  doing  that  which  was  most  simple  and 
logical,  best  adapted  to  the  constructive  problems  that 
arose,  they  created  a  new  style  in  architecture.  Simple 
as  the  idea  seems,  however,  it  took  many  long  years  of 
patient  work,  many  experiments,  often  disastrous,  before 
it  was  perfected;  for  it  leads  to  the  active  principle  of 
construction,  the  nicely  calculated  adjustment  of  one 
thrust  against  another.  A  cathedral  is  no  mere  mass  of 
stone :  it  is  a  veritable  organism,  alive  with  energy, 
pushing,  straining.  "Hold  steady,"  one  member  says  to 
another.  "If  you  fail  me  we  all  go  down  together" — and 
so,  pushing  this  way  and  that  as  the  builders  disposed. 


Figure    4. 

the  fabric  has  been  held  intact  for  seven  or  eight  hundred 
years.  The  modern  engineer  can  figure  on  paper  exactly 
how  it  was  done ;  but  those  men  worked  it  all  out  through 
dearly  bought  experience  in  handling  stone.  There  were 
many  experiments  and  discouraging  failures ;  but  they 
dared  to  try,  and  try  again,  until  the  whole  system  stood 
complete.  Applied  to  an  arch  the  idea  is  of  course  in- 
adequate ;  it  was  only  when  churches  were  built  through- 
out with  stone  that  the  development  of  the  outer  bracing 
occurred.  And  in  the  perfection  of  the  idea,  what  do  we 
find?  Essentially  this:  A  vast,  immensely  heavy,  vaulted 
roof  of  stone  poised  high  in  the  air  upon  slender  piers, 
the  powerful  side  thrusts  of  the  vaults  caught  on  the  out- 
side by  flying  buttresses  and  transmitted  to  other  but- 
tresses with  their  feet  securely  braced  at  the  ground. 
There  is  no  use  for  walls;  the  space  from  pier  to  pier 
is  filled  in  v.ith  glass.  One  is  amazed  at  the  very  thought 
of  such  a  daring  concept  of  a  building.  Patience  and  brute 
strength  were  sufficient  to  build  the  temples  of  Egypt; 
but  here  are  men  playing  with  the  laws  of  gravitation. 
Surely  it  is  interesting  to  trace  some  of  the  steps  in  such 
development. 

The  earlier  churches  were  built  with  wooden  roofs 
over  both  nave  and  aisles  (I'ig.  2).  Constructively,  they 
presented  few  difficulties;  their  walls  were  heavy  with 
small  windows  above  the  lean-to  roof  of  the  aisle,  with 
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columns  carrying  longitudinal  arches  to  separate  the  nave 
from  the  aisles.  The  first  efforts  of  the  builders  to  vault 
their  roofs  with  stone  were  in  the  aisles  where  the  vaults 
were  comparatively  small  and  exerted  very  little  pressure. 
But  the  pressure  of  a  vault  is  steady  and  persistent;  so 
the  outer  wall  was  strengthened  with  a  simple  pilaster 
(Fig.  3).  In  time  this  developed  into  a  real  buttress  of 
more  pronounced  form.  Now  the  point  to  be  noted  is 
that  we  may  already  tell  from  the  exterior  of  the  build- 
ing something   of   its   interior   construction,   whether   its 


Figure  5. 


roof  is  of  Stone  or  of  wood.     But  this,  of  course,  is  a 
long  way  from  that  system  which  we  know  as  Gothic. 

It  was  when  the  builders  sought  to  discard  the  wooden 
roof  and  vault  the  larger  expanse  of  the  nave  that  the 
complications  began.  It  may  be  presumed  that  the  step 
was  taken  primarily  to  give  a  more  enduring  form  to  the 
building,  for  we  know  that  the  wooden  roofs  were  often 
destroyed  by  fire  or  in  other  ways.  The  early  struggles 
of  the  builders  to  grapple  with  this  new  problem  afford 
sufficient  material  for  a  book  of  intense  interest.  There 
are  numerous  ways  in  which  a  vault  of  stone  may  be 
constructed;  but  the  subject  is  one  of  too  technical  a 
nature  to  follow  here.  In  their  early  efforts  the  builderi 
threw  strong  supporting  arches  across  the  nave  and  built 
vaults  of  the  old  Roman  form  between  the  arches.  To 
strengthen  the  walls  against  the  archis  en  the  outside, 
buttresses  of  the  pilaster  type  indicated  in  Ki'g.  3  were 
built;    but  in  later  years  these  were  found  to  be  insuffi 


Figure  6. 


cient.  The  roofs  threatened  to  fall  and  another  type  of 
bracing  had  to  be  devised  (Fig.  6).  Another  experiment 
is  shown  in  Fig.  4,  one  of  the  abbey  churches  at  Caen. 
Here  the  walls  are  very  heavy  and  the  window  openings 
are  still  small.  In  this  church  one  finds  an  apparent 
clumsiness  in  the  workmanship,  too;  but  these  men  were 
feeling  a  way  into  new  and  undeveloped  principles.    They 


had  no  reference  library  to  turn  to;  no  collection  of 
casts,  photographs  and  picture  post  cards  to  help  them. 
They  were  thrown  upon  their  own  resources  and  inven- 
tive skill.  The  roof  of  the  aisle  was  raised  enough  to 
enable  them  to  construct  a  long  half-barrel  vault  against 
the  outer  wall  to  transmit  the  thrust  of  the  big  nave  vault 
across  the  aisle  to  the  strong  buttresses  and  thence  to  the 
ground.  Time  showed  this  to  be  another  mistake,  for 
the  vault  over  the  aisle  is  too  low  to  catch  the  full  force 
of  the  pressure  from  above. 

But  about  this  time  necessity  compelled  these  perse- 
vering workers  to  complete  another  important  structural 
device  without  which,  even  to  this  point  in  fact,  progress 
would  have  ceased.  It  must  be  understood  that  to  build 
a  vault  of  stone,  of  the  Roman  type,  a  very  expensive  and 
a  complicated  framework  of  wood  is  necessary.  Further- 
more the  vault  when  completed  is  very  heavy  and  un- 
wieldy, exerting  powerful  side  thrusts.  Again,  with 
Roman  mortar  the  vault  was  practically  a  solid  when 
completed,  and  we  know  that  the  Mediaeval  builders  had 
no  such  mortar;  it  may  be  that  the  secret  was  lost.  So 
they  attacked  the  problem  in  a  different  way,  and  after 
many  experiments  devised  a  skeleton  of  stone  ribs  into 
which  the  roof  proper  was  fitted  and  upon  which  it  rested. 


And  with  this  new  device  in  hand  they  again  forged 
ahead  to  the  perfection  of  their  system.  The  advantages 
were  many,  economically  and  structurally.  It  did  away 
with  much  of  the  expensive  preliminary  work  in  wood, 
strengthened  the  ribs  of  the  vault  and  divided  the  roof 
into  sections  so  that  a  weakness  in  one  part  could  be  re- 
paired without  affecting  the  rest  of  the  vault,  it  greatly 
diminished  the  cmtward  pressure,  and,  perhaps  most  im- 
portant of  all,  the  skeleton  frame  of  ribs,  by  sustaining 
the  weight  of  the  vault,  enabled  the  builders  to  distribute 
the  weight  and  the  thrusts  to  definite  points  where  they 
could  deal  with  them  in  the  most  effective  way  (Fig.  5). 
Now,  after  more  than  one  roof  fell  in  from  insufficient 
external  support,  the  next  step  was  to  frankly  adopt  the 
primitive  idea  noted  in  Fig.  1,  push  above  the  roof  of  the 
aisle  and  throw  a  flying  buttress  up  against  the  point 
where  the  pressure  of  the  big  vault  was  strongest.  There 
was  no  precedent  for  such  a  unique  constructive  device; 
but  it  is  ever  a  mark  of  genius  to  dare  that  which  others 
hesitate  to  do  because  no  one  has  ever  done  it  betore. 
They  seemed  to  give  no  heed  to  the  odd  appearance  that 
such  a  feature  would  inevitably  give  to  the  exterior  jf 
their  buildings;    it  was  necessary  for  the  stability  of  the 
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structure  and  that  was  reason  enough  for  employing  it 
— and  therein  is  the  abiding  lesson  of  Gothic  architecture ; 
the  craftsmen  always  accepted  without  reserve  the  dlue 
that  sound  construction  offered  them,  giving  to  each  feat- 
ure such  beauty  as  they  could.  In  later  years  more 
sophisticated  architects,  hidebound  to  the  "true  style"  and 
the  "five  orders,"  deplored  all  of  the  above  as  a  relic  of 
barbarism  and  diligently  strove  to  hide  their  construction. 
Not  so  the  Gothic  builders;  once  established  the  flying 
buttress  was  seized  upon  joyfully  and  given  endless  varia- 
tions. 

On  its  first  appearance  it  was  treated  much  as  if  it 
were  a  part  of  the  roof  itself  (Fig.  6).  Then  the  forms 
changed;  a  pinnacle  was  added — for  beauty?  Indeed  no; 
for  weight  at  a  point  where  weight  was  needed.  Again 
they  accepted  the  clue  and  the  pinnacles  sprang  upward 
into  countless  beautiful  forms.  The  top  of  the  buttress 
was  scooped  out  to  conduct  water  from  the  main  roof, 
and  a  spout  naturally  appeared  to  throw  the  water  away 
from  the  building  in  order  that  ice  might  not  form  on 
the  walls.  This  feature  in  turn  became  a  source  of  joy 
to  the  stone  carvers  and  was  wrought  into  all  manner  of 
fanciful  gargoyles   (Figs.  7  and  8). 


Evrctui, 


Figure  8. 


Constructive  logic  developed  another  feature  that  is 
always  associated  with  Gothic  architecture — the  pointed 
arch.  Its  origin,  at  least  with  the  Mediaeval  builders, 
was  not  from  ;esthetic  motives ;  clear-headed  common 
sense  brought  it  into  general  use.  .\nd  here  agam  it  was 
a  question  of  vaulting.  A  round  arch  vault  has  a  very 
powerful  side  thrust;  and  moreover  it  will  be  noted  from 
Fig.  5  that  it  is  unsuited  for  the  vaulting  of  oblong  areas. 
As  the  height  of  a  round  arch  is  necessarily  governed 
by  its  span,  difficulties  are  presented  which  are  done  awaj 
with  when  a  pointed  arch  is  used.  In  the  intersection  oi 
two  pointed  vaults  the  heights  can  be  adjusted  at  will 
regardless  of  their  respective  spans.  Once  in  use  the 
pointed  form  of  opening  then  extended  to  the  windows 
and  doors  of  the  church.  - 

<Wi.th  the  pointed  vault,  the  skeleton  frame  and  the 
buttress  systern,  the  ne^  constructive  principle  involved 
is  apparent.  It  was  not  in  those  features  alone,  however, 
that  the  genius  of  the  builders  appeared.  In  the  same 
logical    way   the   west  front   was   developed   frum   a   bare 


wall  with  simple  doors  and  w^indows  to  the  magnificent 
portals  of  Rheinis.  The  spires  of  Chartres,  before  which 
one  feels  like  taking  a  new  grip  of  life,  arose  through 
many  experiments  from  a  simple  belfry  roof.  And  within 
the  church,  what  one  might  call  the  nervous  system  of 
the  thing  is  so  organic  that  a  near-sighted  man  may 
hasten  to  an  examination  of  the  base  of  a  pier  and  know 
almost  as  much  about  the  character  of  the  structure  above 
as  the  rest  of  us.  For  every  molding  and  rib  of  the  huge 
skeleton  is  articulated  through  the  piers.  Indeed,  the  pier 
seems  more  Jike  a  bundle  of  withes  bound  together  than 
a  single  piece  of  masonry.  And  as  the  window  openings 
were  enlarged  the  glass  workers  filled  the  space  from  pier 
to  pier  with  that  hopelessly  beautiful  wealth  of  color, 
most  of  which,  alas !  has  been  shattered  and  destroyed. 
With  an  assured  construction  the  stone  carvers  multi- 
plied; from  bottom  stone  to  topmost  pinnacle  they 
wrought  with  a  fertility  of  invention  and  imagination 
that  n«,ver  ceases  to  excite  our  wonder  and  admiration. 
In  fact,  there  came  a  time  when  they  were  lost  in  the 
bewildering  maze  of  their  own  fancies  and  staked  their 
skill  against  the  material  in  which  they  worked ;  it  seem- 
ed more  like  lace  on  a  delicate  tracery  of  cobweb  than 
stone.  And  therein  came  the  inevitable  decline.  For 
the  very  life  and  vitality  of  a  designer's  work  ebbs  away 
whenever  he  turns  from  constructive  problems  and  en- 
deavors to  create  beauty  for  its  own  sake. 


IT  IS  NOW  POSSIBLE  to  melt  wood  by  heating  it 
in  vacuum,  the  product  being  a  hard  homogeneous  sub- 
stance that  apparently  has  an  industrial  future  before  it, 
says  the  Los  Angeles  (Cal.)  Times.  Messrs.  Bizouard 
and  Lenoir,  of  France,  after  a  year',s  experimenting,  sol- 
ved the  problem  of  fusing  wood,  and  their  work  has  been 
taken  up  by  others. 

A  metal  receiver,  a  sort  of  boiler  having  a  double  bot- 
tom through  which  super-heated  steam  passes,  is  filled 
with  bits  of  wood;  it  is  closed  by  a  lid  similar  to  that 
used  in  autoclaves,  and  provided  with  a  tube  and  stop- 
cock communicating  with  an  apparatus  for  exhausting 
the  air. 

When  the  wood  thus  kept  in  vacuum  is  heated  above 
284  degrees  F.  the  water  and  other  volatile  substances 
arc  given  off  first,  and  are  drawn  off  by  means  of  the 
exhausting  apparatus,  after  which  the  heating  is  contin- 
ued for  about  three  hours.  Then  there  takes  place  a 
complex  series  of  reactions  and  phenomena  analogous 
to  tho,se  that  accompany  the  distillation  of  wood  in  a 
closed  vessel,  and  in  this  way  all  the  so-called  pyrogenous 
products  are  separated ;  these,  in  turn,  are  drawn  off,  con- 
densed and  separated  so  that  they  may  be  utilized  com- 
mercially. 

Then  there  remain  in  the  receptacle  only  the  fibrous 
skeleton  of  the-  wood  and  the  mineral  salts,  which,  taken 
together,  constitute  a  fusible  mass.  This  is  allowed  to 
cool  slowly,  out  of  contact  with  the  air,  and  then  placed 
in  a  second  boiler,  which,  after  the  air  has  been  exhaust- 
ed, is  filled  with  nitrogen  under  a  pressure  of  1.5  to  2  at- 
mospheres. 

The  whole  is  heated  to  1,500  degrees  F.  for  two  hours, 
and  at  the  end  of  this  time,  the  wood  is  melted  into  a 
homogeneous,  hard  mass  which  may  be  easily  cast  and 
molded  into  all  sorts  of  shapes,  and  by  adding  preserva- 
tives to  it  during  the  melting  process  it  may  be  rendered 
practically  indestructible. 


THE  EXECUTIVE  of  the  Ontario  Good  Roads  Associa- 
tion have  decided  to  hold  the  annual  Good  Roads  Con- 
vention in  Toronto  on  the  2nd,  3rd  and  4th  of  March. 
The  sessions  will  be  held  in  the  county  buildings.  .■\11 
county  and  township  councils  will  be  asked  to  send  dele- 
gates, also  the  granges  and  other  farmers'  associations, 
and  thi-  boards  of  trade. 


PRIZE  AWARDS  IN  COVER  COMPETITION  .^Successful 
Designs  for  "Alexandra"  Ware  Catalogue  Cover  Conducted  by  the 
Standard  Ideal  Co. — Designs  Submitted  Considered  Generally 
v.^reQitaDi6«  .«  ••  ••  ••  ••  ••  *.  .. 


WE  REPRODUCE  HEREWITH  the  successful 
designs  in  the  recent  competition  conducted  by 
the  Standard  Ideal  Company  of  Port  Hope, 
for  a  front  cover  for  a  new  catalogue  they  are  issuing 
devoted  to  their  "Alexandra  Ware."  This  competition 
v/as  announced  in  November  Construction,  and  provided 
that  the  designs  should  be  suitable  for  a  catalogue  9  by  12 
inches,  and  that  they  should  be  mounted  on  cardboard  15 
by   16  inches.     Each  design  should  be  such  as  could  be 


First    Prize — IVI.    IVIcLeish,    5    3eaver    Hall    Square,    iVIontreal. 

reproduced  by  the  three  color  process.  It  provided  fur- 
ther, that  the  general  outlines  of  the  design  should  be 
bold  in  character,  so  that  they  could  be  reproduced  for 
use  in  smaller  size  for  a  catalogue  or  for  pamphlets.  An 
important  point  that  each  contestant  was  required  to  take 
into  consideration  was  that  the  word  "Alexandra"  should 
be  designed  in  special  characters  and  should  be  given 
prominence,  as  it  was  the  intention  of  the  company  to 
use  this  special  wording  in  all  printed  matter  referring 
to  "Alexandra  Ware."  Another  provision  was  that  all 
designs  should  bear  sufficient  originality  to  avoid  any 
similarity  to  designs  that  had  been  used  or  may  have  been 
in  use  at  the  time,  by  manufacturers  of  sanitary  ware  or 
any  other  product. 

Three  prizes  were  awarded:  First  prize,  $50;  second 
prize,  $25;    and  third  prize,  $15. 

It  was  required  that  all  those  who  wished  to  enter  the 
competition,  should  notify  the  Standard  Ideal  Company, 
at  Port  Hope,  of  their  participation  in  the  competition, 
not  later  than  December  15,  and  further,  that  all  designs 
should  be  delivered  at  the  Toronto  office  of  this  com- 
pany, not  later  than  December  31.     There  were  twenty- 
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.five  notifications  of  intention  to  participate,  and  nineteen 
designs  were  finally  submitted  before  the  appointed  time. 

As  a  rule,  the  designs  show  a  very  fair  study  of  the 
subject  in  hand,  and,  while  they  were  not  what  could  be 
expected  from  commercial  artists,  as  executions  in  com- 
mercial work  by  architectural  draftsmen,  they  were  con- 
sidered very  creditable.  Most  of  the  competitors  adhered 
very  closely  to  the  requirements  of  the  competition. 

The  designs  were  displayed  in  the  rooms  of  the  On- 
tario Association  of  Architects,  and  the  prizes  were 
awarded  as  follows:  First  prize,  M.  McLeish,  5  Beaver 
Hall  Square,  Montreal ;  second  prize,  Hope  Stewart,  1016 
St.  Urbain  street,  Montreal;  third  prize,  Hon.  C.  Bekett, 
Hamilton,  Ont ;  honorable  mentions,  Arthur  J,  Everett, 
32  Grove  avenue,  Toronto;  Arthwell  Martin,  59  Yonge 
street,  Toronto. 

We  regret  very  much  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to 
reproduce  these  designs  in  their  original  colors,  as  the 
plain  black  half-tone  does  not  in  any  way  do  them  justice. 

The  first  prize  design  was  black,  bronze  and  white,  on 
an  olive  green  background.    The  second  prize  design  was 


Second     Prize — Hope    Stewart,     1016    St.     Urbain     St.,     IVIontreal. 

in  black,  red  and  white,  on  a  grey  background.  The  third 
prize  design  had  a  green  and  gold  border,  green  and  gold 
trade  mark,  with  lettering  in  blue,  green  and  gold  on  a 
grey  background.  The  design  of  Arthur  J.  Everett,  To- 
ronto, given  honorable  mention,  had  a  green  border,  with 
lettering  in  black  and  red,  trade  mark  in  green,  yellow, 
red  and  purple,  on  a  background  shaded  from  white  at 
the  bottom  to  a  buff  tone  at  the  top.    The  design  of  Arth- 
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well  Martin,  Toronto,  given  lunorable  ni.ntion,  had  white 
and  black  lettering,  with  shaded  brown  panels  and  a 
border  of  purple  and  gold  on  a  background  of  white. 


Third    Prize — Harold   C.    Beckett,    Hamilton,    Ont. 

The  decision  of  the  judges  was  influenced  by  the  fact 
that  it  was  a  ca-talogue   cover  design   that  was   required, 


Honorable   Mention — Arthur  J.    Everett,  -2   Grove   Ave.,  Toronto. 

and,   although   many   of  the   designs   submitted,   from   the 
artistic  point  of  view,  were  excellent,  the  prizes  of  neces- 


sity, were  awarded  to  those  which  were  best  suited  for 
the  purpcse.  The  judges  were  as  follows:  Geo.  W. 
Gouinlock,  0,.A.A.;  John  M.  Lyle,  T.A.C.  and  A.L.A., 
F.  S.  Baker,  F.R.A.I.C,  O.A.A.,  and  F.R.I.B.A.;  H.  T. 
Bush,  president  of  the  Ideal  Company,  and  the  editor  i)f 
Construction. 

The  Standard  Ideal  Company  is  to  be  complimented 
upon  this  innovation,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  other 
manufacturers  will  follow  their  lead.  We  are  satisfied 
that  with  each  competition,  the  interest  and  the  efficiency 
of  architectural  draftsmen  in  commercial  design  will  be 
increased. 


A  DESPATCH  FROM  MEXICO  CITY  states  that  one 
of  the  most  important  discoveries  which  has  been  made 
in  many  years  is  the  recent  unearthing  by  Professor 
Ramon,  Mena,  the  noted  archaeologist  of  Mexico,  of  the 
ancient  Texcocab  city  of  Otumba,  which  is  located  about 
five  miles  from  the  present  city  of  Otumba  and  about 
fifteen  miles  from  San  Juan  to  Teotihuacna.    Two  houses 
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Honorable     Mention — Arthwell     Martin,    59    Yonge    St.,    Toronto 

were  unearthed,  the  first  of  which  is  of  stone,  w^ith  the 
stone  walls,  or  what  is  left  of  them,  about  6  feet  in 
height.  The  other  house,  probably  the  residence  of  some 
priest  of  very  high  rank,  was  of  cement;  floors  of  cement 
and  walls  of  cement,  the  latter  being  frescoed  in  red 
an;!  blue — the  whole  being  in  a  perfect  state  of  preserva- 
tion. TJiis  house  contains  three  rooms  and  a  cellar.  The 
cellar  also  contains  several  rooms,  all  with  floors  of 
cement. — Cement  Age. 


AT  THE  ANNUAL  MEETING  of  the  Quebec  Branch 
of  the  Canadian  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  held  recent- 
ly in  Quebec  City,  the  following  officers  were  elected  for 
1910:  President,  Capt.  A.  E.  Doucet;  secretary,  P.  E. 
Parent;  councillors,  Messrs.  Valles.  O'Donnell,  Decary, 
E.  A.  Hoare  and  A.  Leoford.  After  the  meeting  the 
members  repaired  to  the  City  Hall,  where  they  were  en- 
tertained in  the  office  of  Mr.  Leoford. 
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BOOK  NOTICES 

Light  and  Heavy  Timber  Framing  Made  Easy. 
By  Fred.  T.  Hodgson,  F.R.A.I.C.  Over  350  pages, 
fully  illustrated,  large  mo.  cloth  binding.  Published 
by  Frederick  J.  Drake  &  Co.,  Chicago,  111.  Price  $2.00. 
The  author,  who  is  the  editor  of  the  National  Build- 
er, has,  in  this  work,  as  in  his  prev'ous  books,  taken  up 
his  subject  in  a  most  thorough  and  comprehensive  man- 
ner. Framing  in  nearly  all  its  branches  is  treated  in  a 
plain,  intelligent  manner,  and  the  var'ous  modes  of  build- 
ing and  preparing  timber  are  described,  with  a  clearness 
and  simplicity  that  makes  his  volume  of  great  value  to 
anyone  interested  in  the  work  of  this  character.  Apart 
from  the  easy  system  of  balloon  framing,  the  work  ex- 
plains the  methods  for  taking  hewn  timber  out  of  "wind," 
hewing,  counter-hewing,  siting,  bo.xing,  drawboring,  gain- 
ing, mortis'ng,  tenoning,  kerfing,  .splicing,  and  all  other 
details  in  connection  with  timber  framing  in  barns, 
bridge,s,  centers,  shoring,  needling,  groins,  timber  houses, 
churches,  spires,  towers,  factories,  warehouses,  and  all 
other  similar  works.  The  principal  object  of  this  book 
is  to  elucidate  the  principles  of  heavy  framing,  a  liberal 
space  being  devoted  to  designs  in  timber  work  of  all 
kinds,  including  roofs,  domes,  framed  walls,  bridges,  tow- 
ers, centre  spires  and  other  work  of  a  similar  nature. 
All  of  the  numerous  types  of  joints  employed  in  wood 
work,  either  heavy,  or  of  the  balloon  or  scantling  type, 
of  the  latest  and  most  approved  form  are  clearly  des- 
cribed, and  illustrated.  In  the  examples  of  balloon  fram- 
ing shown,  special  effort  has  been  put  forth  to  present 
the  reader  with  the  results  of  experiences  which  have 
proven  to  be  the  best  for  the  purposes  to  which  they 
were  applied.  Regarding  heavy  timber  framing  the  au- 
thor has  followed  the  best  known  methods,  to  which  he 
has  added  the  results  of  his  own  experience  of  more  than 
thirty  years  in  the  designing  and  erection  of  heavy  struc- 
tures in  wood.  The  work  is  illustrated  with  over  400 
examples  of  framing  of  all  kinds;  and  the  text  is  printed 
in  a  clear  and  readable  type. 


The  "Practical  Engineer"  Pocket  Book  and  Diary 
FOR  1910. 
Compiled  and  published  by  the  Technical  Publishing 
Company,  Limited,  55-77  Chancery  Lane,  London, 
Eng.  Cloth,  price.  Is.  net.  Leather,  gilt  with  Diary 
on  ruled  section  paper^  Is.  6d  net.  Postage  extra. 
:  The  need  for  a  reliable  reference  manual  and  conveni- 
ent form  of  record,  in  engineering  work,  is  most  admir- 
ably met  by  this  handy  little  volume.  It  contains  a  wealth 
of  carefully  compiled  data  and  information,  dealing  in  a 
concise  and  comprehensive  manner,  with  practically  every 
phase  of  mechanics,  motive  force,  pressures,  hydraulics, 
electricity,  transmission,  heating  surface,  radiation,  venti- 
lation, construction,  materials,  weights,  volumes,  areas, 
and  a  multiplicity  of  other  subjects  included  in  the  field 
of  engineering  activity.  In  undertaking  this  volume,  the 
publishers'  aim  to  produce  a  book  that  would  serve  its 
purpose  to  the  fullest  extent,  has  met  with  every 
success.  The  text  of  the  previous  editions  has  been  com- 
pletely revised,  and  the  work  brought  up  to  a  higher  plane 
of  usefulness,  by  additional  information,  comprising, 
among  other  things,  notes  on  fuel  testing,  condensers, 
friction  of  air  and  water  in  pipes,  alloys,  table  of  proper- 
ties of  metals,  pyrometry,  suction  gas  producers,  emery 
grinding,  etc.,  etc.  Of  interest  to  archtects  is  the  data 
relating  to  reinforced  concrete,  tensile  and  compressive 
strength  of  materials,  floor  and  roof  loads,  as  well  as 
many  of  the  numerous  tests  and  tables  found  throughout 
the  volume.  The  book  is  a  splendid  time  saver  in  either 
the  field  or  shop;  the  subject  matter  is  carefully  indexed 
to   admit   of   the   quickest   reference;     and  although   the 


text  contains  approximately  70!)  pages,  the  manual  is  of 
a  convenient  size  to  iit  readily  into  either  the  coat  or  hip 
pocket. 

NEW  EASTERN  SALES  MANAGER   ..     .-. 

THE  STANDARD  WEAL  COMPANY,  Port  Hope, 
Ont.,  has  appointed  Mr.  John  J.  Laferme,  F.I.S.E.,  who, 
until  recently,  represented  tlie  company's  interest  in 
Europe,  as  Eastern  sales  manager  for  the  Dominion,  with 
headquarters  in   Montreal. 

Mr.  Laferme  assumes  his  new  office  with  a  broad  ex- 
perience in  the  sale  and  installation  of  sanitary  fixtures 
and  equipment,  having  been  in  charge  of  the  foreign  sales 
department  of  the  Standard  Sanitary  Company  of  Pitts- 
burg before  joining  the  Standard  Ideal.  In  addition  to 
being  a  Fellow  to  the  Institute  of  Sanitary  Engineers, 
of  England.  Mr.  Laferme  has  also  qualified  himself  from 


John  J.  Laferme,  who  has  been  appointed 
Eastern  Sales  Manager  for  the  Standard 
Ideal  Company,  with  headquarters  in 
IMontreal. 

an  architectural  standpoint  by  several  years'  study  in 
Paris,  and  is,  therefore,  able  to  offer  invaluable  assitance 
and  co-operation  to  the  architects  in  the  East,  in  specify- 
ing modern  plumbing  fixtures,  and  carrying  out  the  sani- 
tary features  of  a  building.  Mr.  Laferme  has  had  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  the  French  Government  the  distinc- 
tion of  "Officier  d'Academies,"  for  the  valuable  service 
which  he  rendered  to  that  country  and  the  United  States 
at  the  Paris  Exposition  in   1900. 

The  sales  department  of  the  Standard  Ideal  Company 
in  Paris,  under  a  capable  head,  will  continue  to  look  after 
the  interests  of  the  company  in  continental  Europe. 


SEAMEN,  KENT  EMPLOYES  DINE     .'.    .  . 

THE  SEAMAN.  KENT  COMPANY,  manufacturers 
of  the  popular  "Beaver  Brand"  hardwood  flooring,  are  at 
present  formulating  a  co-operative  plan  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  have  been  in  their  employ  for  a  certain 
period.  An  announcement  to  this  effect  was  made  by 
Mr.  F.  Kent,  at  the  annual  banquet  recently  tendered  by 
the  companv  to  its  employees,  at  Mcaford.  Onf.  The 
afifair  was  a  notable  one.  as  in'.ica'ing  to  an  unusual  de- 
gree, the  strong  feeling  of  harmony  which  exists  between 
the  company  and  its  men.  Over  one  hundred  and  fifty 
of  the  working  and  business  staff  sat  down  to  dinner,  and 
appropriate  toasts,  songs  and  speeches,  in  capable  hands. 
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The  Heating  System  that  adds  more 
than  its  actuai  cost  to  the  value  of 
a  house. 


When  you  put  a  hot  water  heating  system  operated  by  a  Daisy  Hot  Water  Boiler 
and  King  Radiators  into  a  house,  you  add  more  than  the  actual  cost  of  that  system  to 
the  selhng  value  of  the  house. 

That  sounds  strange,  but  it  is  true. 

This  heating  system  is  so  well  known  for  its  efficiency  and  durability  that  you  can 
easy  get  a  proportionately  much  higher  price  for  your  property. 

Daisy wagr Boiler  ^  King  Radiators 


If  yon  are  not  already  acquainted  with  the 
iirerits  of  the  heuting  syspteni,  operated  by  the  Daisy 
Hot  Water  Boiler  and  King  Radiators,  we  would 
like  to  have  you  give  it  a  careful  and  critical  exam- 
ination. 

\V<'  want  you  to  go  into  every  detail  of  its  con- 
struction and  get  full  information  about  its  ex- 
clusive feaitures  and  the  tests  it  has  stood. 

We  want  to  place  before  you  the  testimony  of 
tlios);  who  have  used  this  system  for  nuiuy  years^ — 
who  know  how  efficient  and  dependable  it  is. 

Kvcry  architect,  contractor  and  owner  should 
have  this  information  before  him. 


The  Daisy  Hot  Water  Boiler  and  King  Radi- 
•ators  are  not  for  the  new  'house  alone.  The  system 
can  be  installed  in  an  old  house  with  little  or  no 
inoonvenience  to  those  who  are  living  in  it. 

Any  property  will  gain  greatly  in  value  if  you 
install  this  modern  heating  system.  It  will  be  a 
better,  more  comfortable  house  to  live  in — ^an  easier 
house  to  rent,  and  will  bring  you  a  bigger  price 
when  you  want  to  sell. 

Architects  and  builders  may  avail  themselves 
of  the  services  of  our  heating  expei-ts  at  any  time. 

We  will  gladly  give  full  information  about  Daisy 
Boilers  and  King  Radiators  on  request.  Write  for 
our  booklet,  "Comfortable  Homes." 


THE  KING  RADIATOR  CO.,  Limited 

St.  Helen's  Avenue,  near  Bloor  St.,  Toronto 

Salesrooms  and  Sales  Ofrice:     21-27  Lombard  St.,  Toronto 
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contributed  to  the  zest  and  enjoyment  of  an  evening  that 
is  long  to  be  remembered.  Among  the  invited  guests 
who  honored  the  occasion  with  their  presence  were : 
Mayor  Clarke,  Major  Cleland,  and  several  prominent 
members  of  the  official  and  business  life  of  Meaford. 

The  many  excellent  qualities  of  "Beaver  Brand" 
flooring  and  the  uniformity  of  output  of  the  Seaman, 
Kent  factories,  is  due  in  no  little  measure,  to  the  fact 
that  the  company  has  at  all  times  succeeded  in  retaining 
in  its  employ  a  full  staff  of  capable  and  efficient  hands. 
The  new  co-operative  policy  announced  by  Mr.  Kent, 
which  is  to  benefit  all  who  have  been  in  their  employ 
for  five  years  or  more,  is  to  go  into  effect  some  time  this 
year.  It  is  but  another  evidence  of  the  warm  interest 
which  the  company  has  always  taken  in  the  welfare  of 
its  workmen,  and  is  something  that  can  well  commend  it- 
self to  other  Canadian  manufacturers. 


CALENDERS 

"CONSTRUCTION"  is  indebted  to  Francis  Hyde  and 
Company,  Montreal,  the  well-known  dealers  in  contrac- 
tors' and  builders'  supplies  and  equipment,  for  one  of  the 
handsomest  calendars  which  the  firm  is  mailing  to  its 
patrcns  and  friends.  This  splendid  art  offering,  entitled 
'"The  Parisenne,"  is  reproduced  from  an  original  paint- 
ing exhibited  at  the  Paris  Salon  in  1906,  by  Jean  Sala, 
a  Spanish  artist,  where  it  won  most  favorable  approval 
as  a  distinguished  example  of  French  figure  painting. 
The  picture  tells  a  story  of  a  fair  demoiselle  starting 
from  her  home  and  the  collie  who  hopes  to  accompany 
her.  The  thoroughbred  creature  waits  the  call  of  her 
voice.  Every  muscle  is  quivering  with  supressed  excite- 
ment, and  his  wistful  eyes  are  fixed  on  those  of  his  mis- 
tress with  that  dumb  looke  which  is  more  elouquent  than 
words.  The  girl  knows  her  power  over  him  and  for  the 
moment,  in  a  spirit  of  mischief,  seems  to  invite  him 
with  look  and  gesture.  The  very  figure  is  expressive. 
From  the  tilt  of  the  hat,  through  the  turn  of  the  head 
on  its  slender  neck,  the  poise  of  the  trim  shoulders  and 
the  supple  grace  of  the  body,  there  flows  a  charm  of  move- 
ment as  eloquent  as  it  is  full  of  sprightly  life.  Not  less 
attractive  than  the  human  interest  of  the  picture,  is  the 
handsome  composition  of  form  and  color  which  the  two 
figures  make  against  the  background.  Francis  Hyde  and 
Company  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  selection  of  their 
subject,  as  it  makes  a  most  acceptable  wall  piece  for 
either  the  office  or  the  home. 


"AT  THE  CLOSE  OF  DAY,"  is  the  title  of  an  es- 
pecially fine  calendar  to  reach  our  office,  from  The  Sand 
and  Dredging,  Limited,  of  Toronto.  It  is  a  color  photo- 
graphic reproduction  from  an  original  painting  by  Jean 
Beanduin,  a  native  of  Belgium,  who  in  1893  won  the 
medal  of  honor  at  the  Paris  Salon.  It  depicts  an  even- 
tine  scene  in  Flanders,  where  a  peasant  lass,  seated  on  a 
stone  bench  on  the  hillside  above  .her  home,  snatches  a 
moment  relaxation  after  a  hard  day's  work.  There  is 
a  shade  of  pensiveness  in  the  maid's  face,  which  takes 
a  strong  hold  of  one's  feelings,  and  a  peculiar  picturesque- 
ness  in  sturdy  masonry  and  house-tops  and  hill  beyond, 
which  gives  a  striking  insight  into  the  simple  and  quaint 
surroundings  of  Belgium  peasant  life.  Mr.  Beauduin's 
work  has  attracted  considerable  attention  from  the  critics, 
because  of  its  luminosity  of  color  and  intensity  of  sub- 
ject; and  "At  The  Close  of  Day"  is  regarded  as  one  of 
his  best  paintings.  In  the  selection  of  this  calendar,  the 
choice  of  The  Sand  and  Dredging,  Limited,  could  hardly 
be  improved  upon,  and  the  subject  is  well  worth  framing, 
after  the  date  pad  has  served  its  usefulness. 


WE  ALSO  DESIRE  to  thank  the  Toronto  office  of 
the  Crushed  Stone,  Limited,  for  being  remembered  in  the 
distributios  of  their  annual  calendar,  which  we  might 
say  is  equal  or  superior,  to  any  of  the  many  excellent 
offerings  of  the  character  which  the  company  has  made 
in  the  past.  The  subject,  that  of  a  beautiful  young  wo- 
man, apparently  making  afteronon  calls,  is  well  chosen, 
and  the  color  composition  interesting  as  a  study  of  deli- 
cate tints.  It  is  something  which  must  be  seen  to  be 
appreciated,  and  those  whose  names  arc  on  the  company's 
mailing  list  are  indeed  fortunate. 


A  NEW  SYSTEM  OF  REINFORCED  CONCRETE 
construction  in  which  beams  and  girders  are  eliminated, 
and  the  walls  and  columns  carry  continuous  reinforced 
floor  slabs,  is  being  introduced  by  Francis  M.  Burton, 
Chicago,  the  architect  for  the  Royal  Insurance  building. 
The  columns  are  formed  of  four  angle  irons  which  are 
spaced,  bolted  and  hooped  together.  The  columns  are 
tliree  storeys  high  set  into  bases  which  are  lined  up  16 
feet  from  centers,  at  the  height  of  each  floor  carrying 
rods  radiate  from  each  column  and  extend  to  the  full 
width  of  the  span  to  the  next  set  of  columns  and  pro- 
perly anchored  distributing  rods  are  then  placed  over 
the  tension  or  conveying  rods.  The  columns  are  either 
wire  bound  or  hooped.  The  false  work  consists  of  forms 
for  the  columns,  which  are  enlarged  in  the  form  of  an 
inverted  bell  just  below  the  false  work  upon  which  the 
floor  slabs  are  formed.  Where  the  outside  walls  are  in 
place  two  storeys  high  the  concreting  can  be  done  on 
both  storeys  at  the  same  time. 


THREE  HUNDRED  AND  SIXTY-SIX  new  corpora- 
tions, with  an  aggregate  capitalization  of  $119,324,875, 
were  organized  in  Canada  during  the  fiscal  year  ended 
March  31st,  1909,  while  the  cap'talization  of  existing 
companies  was  increased  by  $72,293,000. 


THE  KAISER'S  NEW  PALACE  which  is  now  being 
erected  in  Posen  at  a  cost  of  $7,000,000,  follows,  in  style, 
the  medijeval  fortress  with  characteristic  ramparts,  bas- 
tions and  towers.  It  was  designed  by  Frans  Schwetens, 
and  will  be  shortly  ready  for  occupancy. 


Catalogues  Wanted 

Owing  to  a  fire  which  destroyed  my 
office  during  September  last,  all  my 
catalogues  were  burned.  A  new  supply 
will  be  thankfully  received. 

W.  A.  La  Chance 

ARCHITECT 

Saskatoon,  Sask. 


DRAUGHTSIV14IN   WAINTED 

Architectural  draughtsman,  middle  age,  capable  of 
superintending  construction.  State  experience,  salary 
expected,  etc.     Position  to  be  filled  at  once. 

W.  W.  LA  CHANCE,  Architect 

SASKATOON  SASK. 
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Interior  Traders   Bank,   Toronto. 


F.   S.    Baker,   F.R.I.B.A.,     and    Carrere  &    Hastings,    Associate  Architects. 


WE  HAVE  IN  THIS  MAGNIFICENT  STRUCTURE  DEMONSTRATED 
OUR  ABILITY  TO  EXECUTE  MARBLE  WORK  OF  THE 

HIGHEST  CHARACTER. 

Our  contract  was  under  the  direct  supervision  of  two  highly  qualified  Architectural 
firms,  Messrs.  Carrere  &  Hastings,  New  York,  and  F.  S.  Baker,  F.R.I.B.A.,  Toronto, 
who  were  associated  in  the  erection  of  The  Traders  Bank,  the  highest  commercial 
building  in  the  British  Empire. 

WE  WILL  BE  GLAD  TO  CONFER  WITH  YOU  ON  ANY  KIND  OF  MARBLE  WORK. 


The  HOIDGE  MARBLE  Co..  Ltd. 


34    PRICE    STREET,   TORONTO 


Phone  N.  3299 
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Sign  Letters 


Boston  Brilliant  (Gold) 

especially   suitable  for  Banks 
and   Office    Buildings  : 

Letters   and   figures   of  all 
kinds  and  sizes      :     :     :     :     : 


We  give  special  attention  to  orders 
from  Architects  and  can  assure  them 
the  utmost  satisfaction. 

Write  for  prices  and  particulars, 
giving  wording  required  and  approxi- 
mate length  of  sign. 


J.  E.  RICHARDSON  &  CO. 


18  Victoria  St., 


TORONTO,  Canada 


ARCHITECTS  AND 
CONTRACTORS 

consult  us  before  Installing  your 

HOISTING 
APPARATUS 

We  have  an  Interesting 
proposition  to  offer  for 
your  consideration. 


Th. 


Toronto  Electric  Light  Co. 

Limited 

Phone  Main  3975 
12  ADELAIDE  STREET  EAST 


ARCHITECTS 


seeking  for  something  new  and  "out  of 
the  ordinary"  in  furnishing  and  decorat- 
ing materials  should  not  fail  to  consult 
us. 

Through  the  establishment  of  Branches 
and  Agencies  of  our  business  throughout 
the  world  we  are  kept  in  touch  with 
all  the  latest  developments  in  the  manu- 
facturing of  new  designs  in  Fabrics, 
Papers,  Carpets,  etc. 


DECORATORS 
TO    M    M    KING  COWARD    Vil 


(^RINGS^ 


SPECJAJLiISTS 
IN  INTERIOR    DKCORATIN*;  fr  FlIKNilSHlNG 


BIRK'S  BUILDING 
MONTREAL 


W.H.SMITHi&CO. 

GENERAL    CONTRACTORS 

SPECIALIZING    IN    CONCRETE    CONSTRUCTION 


We  will  undertake  the  entire  con- 
tract for  the  erection  of  all  classes  of 
buildings,  including  Warehouses, 
Business  Blocks,  Railway  Buildings, 
Elevators,  etc.,  etc.  Also  Hydraulic 
and  Abutment  Construction,  or  we 
will  accept  sub-contracts  for 

ALL  KINDS  OF  CONCRETE  WORK 

Our  system  of  working  in  Concrete 
is  of  the  most  improved  type,  em- 
bodying all  the  good  features  of  the 
several  systems  in  vogue,  and  elimi- 
nating the  undesirable  features. 

Communicate  with  us  regarding 
your  new  building,  and  we  will 
gladly  have  one  of  our  Engineers  con- 
sult with  you  and  give  you  the  bene- 
fit of  our  experience. 

Special  attention  given  to  enquiries 
from  Architects. 


W.H.SMITH  &  CO. 


106  KING  ST.  WEST 


TORONTO 
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SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 


Elevator  Successfully  Tested 

The    F.    J.    Castle    Company,    Limited,    Wholesale 
Grocers,    Ottawa,    have    just    had    installed    in    their 
building    at    S3    Queen    street,    which    they    formerly 
occupied    for    their    wholesale    grocery    business,    and 
which    they    are    now   converting   into    a   first-class 
office  building,  one  of  the   Parkin  Elevator  Com- 
pany's  high  class,   high   speed,   direct   connected, 
electric  passenger  elevators. 

On  Saturday  afternoon  last,  a  most  success- 
ful  test  and  demonstration   took  place   in   the 
presence  of  the   Messrs.   Chaniberlin  &  Gar- 
diner  and   their   expert.   One   of   the   leading 
electricians  of  the  city;  all  of  the  various 
safety  devices  with  which  this  installation 
is  equipped  were  put  to  the  test,  and  it  was 
shown  that  they  were  all  available,  in  the 
event  of  an  accident  occurring,  for  the 
absolute  protection  of  occupants  of  the 
car,  the  automatic  limit  stops  and  slack 
cable  devices  working  perfectlv,  as 
also   did    the    speed   governor    and 
compression  safety  device,  when  by 
absolutely  releasing  the  car,  it  was 
brought  to  an  easy  and  complete 
stop  in  about  a  six-foot  drop, 
and  simultaneously  disconnect- 
ing the  current  and  stopping 
the  winding  gear;  within  a 
period  of  ninety  seconds ; 
the    safety    was    released, 
power  was  connected, and 
the    car    was    again    in 
operation.  Mr.  L.  Fra- 
deriburgh,  one  of  the 
Parkin  Elevator  Com- 
pany's experts,  and 
who  is  stopping  at 
the  Windsor  Ho- 
tel, was  in  charge 
of   the    instal- 
lation. 


INDEPENDENT 
PRICES 


Electric,  Hydraulic, 
Belted  and  Hand  Power 


The  Parkin  Elevator  Co.,  Limited 

Head  Office  and  Works  :    HESPELER,  ONT. 


TORONTO   OFFICE  i 
18  Toronto  St. 


MONTREAL  OFFICE: 
Eastern   To^wnships    Bank    Bidg. 


WINNIPEG  OFFICE: 
412    Mclntyre  Bldg. 
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WE   MAKE  A  SPECIALTY  OF 

Vaults  &  Vault  Doors 


For  Banks,  Trust  and  Loan  Companies,  Insurance  Companies  and  all  Monetary 
institutions,  where  Hi^^h-grade  Workmanship  and  the  best  obtainable  protection 
is  required.  :  ::::::::::::: 


Illustration  shows  the  Vault  built  and  installed  by  us  for  I'HB  CANADIAN  BANK  OF  COMMERCE, 

at  VANCOUVER,   B.C. 

We  build  a  complete  line  of  Safes,  Vaults,  Vault  Doors,  Deposit 
Soxes  and  Messenger  Boxes  to  meet  all  requirements.  : 

Aak  fop  complete  Catalog  No.  14  and  book  of  Are  testimonials. 


The  Goldie  &  McCulloch  Co.,  Limited 


QALT,    ONTARIO,    CANADA 


WESTERN   BRANCH 
248  McDermott  Ave.,  Winnipeg,  Man. 


QUEBEC   AGENTS 
Roti    ee  Greig,    Montraal,    Que. 


B.  C.  AGENTS 

Robt.  Hamilton  ST  Co.,  Vancouver,  B.C. 


W  E      MAKE     Wheelock  Engines,  Corliss  Engines,   Ideal    Engines,    Boilers,    Heaters,    Steam    and    Power 

Pumps,  Condensers,  Flour  Mill  Machinery,  Oatmeal  Mill    Machinery,  Wood-working  Machinery,  Transmission  and 
Elevating  Machinery,  Safes,  Vaults  and  Vault  Doors. 

Ask  for  Catalogues,  ppices  and   ail   infopination 


Building  Statistics  for  January. 

THERE  IS  EVERY  INDICATION  that  Canada 
is  just  entering  on  the  greatest  period  of  build- 
ing activity  the  country  has  ever  experienced. 
Judging  from  the  pace  established  at  the  outset,  the 
volume  of  work  to  be  undertaken  will  practically  double 
that  which  was  recorded  in  the  remarkable  year  just 
past.  January  completely  submerged  all  previous  high 
water  marks  for  that  mont-h,  and  all  sections  between 
orient  and  Occident,  and  from  boundary  to  hint-erland, 
went  flying  past  the  boards  as  regards  previous  opera- 
tions at  this  time  of  the  year. 

The  average  gain  for  the  month,  as  based  on  com- 
parative figures  supplied  Construction,  was  94  per  cnt. 
and  of  the  nineteen  cities  reporting,  only  two  show  a 
falling  off.  These  losses  are  noted  in  the  case  of  Brant- 
ford  and  Sydn-ey,  but  the  amounts  recorded  for  both  last 
year  and  this,  in  either  instance,  are  of  such  small  pro- 
portions as  to  really  denote  nothing  except  a  usual  con- 
dition of  mid-winter  inactivity. 

St.  John,  N.B.,  with  a  gain  of  860  per  cent.,  has  the 
biggest  increase  for  the  month.  Regina  has  the  second 
highest  standing,  with  an  advance  of  719  per  cent,  and 
Calgarv  comes  next  with   a  gain  of  319  per  cent. 

The  largest  volume  of  work,  however,  was  registered 
at  Toronto,  although  Vancouver  proved  herself  a  most 
worthy  competitor  for  first  place  in  this  respect.  Both 
of  these  cities  exceeded  the  six  hundred  thousand  mark, 
which  is  almost  double  the  amount  recorded  last  year, 
the  increase  In  either  case  being  79  per  cent,  and  72  per 
cent,   in   order  named. 

In  fact,  all  cities,  both  large  and  small,  forged  ahead 
most  substantially.  Winnipeg  over-shot  last  year's  mark 
for  the  month,  to  the  extent-  of  264  per  cent. ;  Vic- 
toria ."i/.nexed  a  gain  of  6.S  per  c;'nt. :  while  Mon- 
treal came  forward  with  an  advance  of  32  per  cent.  It 
might  b'  mentioned  in  this  c(  nncction,  that  Winnipeg, 
during  the  month,  refused  permits  aggregating  $875,000, 
owing  to  recent  changes  made  in  the  building  by  law  re- 
garding the  first  class  fire  limits,  apartment  houses  and 
surface  foundations.  All  of  these  permits  will  be  ap- 
plied for  again  as  soon  as  plans  and  specifications  have 
been  altered  to  meet  the  new  requirements,  so  it  is  quite 
evident  that  this  city  is  preparing  to  hold  its  own  as 
regards  building  expansion  during  the  coming  year. 
Montreal  and  Victoria  also,  it  might  be  add-ed,  have  most 
excellent  prospects  immediately  ahead,  particularly  in 
the  way  of  important  office  and  commercial  buildings. 

Other  Western  cities  besides  those  already  mention- 
ed, to  show  gratifying  increases,  are  Edmonton,  which 
notes  an  increase  of  117  per  cent.,  and  Lethbridge  where 
an  advajice  of  270  per  cent,  has  been  recorded.  Prince 
Albert,  but  as  yet  an  embryo  town,  indicates  by  an  amount 
of  $16,175,  that  the  place  is  marching  onward  in  a  prom- 
ising manner,  especially  so  when  one  considers  that  in 
the  same  period  in  1909  not  one  single  project  in  the 
way  of  new  buildings  was  undertaken. 
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In  Ontario,  besides  Toronto's  gain,  other  advances 
noted  are :  Ottawa.  141  per  cent. ;  Peterboro,  210 ;  Lon- 
153.  and  Fort  William,  16  per  cent.  Windsor  neither  ad- 
vanced or  fell  back,  but  simply  broke  even,  registering 
the  same  amount  as  was  recorded  in  the  corresponding 
period  of  last  year. 

As  for  the  East,  this  section  of  the  country  got  away 
with  a  much  better  start  than  was  experienced  last  year. 
Halifax,  in  attaching  a  gain  of  74  per  cent.,  finds  her- 
self in  the  verv  opposite  condition  from  that  which  ob- 
taineil  at  the  beginning  of  1909.  This  increase,  together 
with  the  splendid  advance  made  by  St.  John,  precedes 
what  is  predicted  to  be  one  of  the  most  active  periods 
of  development   the  East   has   ever   enjoyed. 

Sizing  up  the  situation  in  general,  the  prospects  are 
most  brilliant.  All  sections  send  in  promises  of  big  things 
for  the  immediate  future,  and  every  sign  and  token  indi- 
cates that  within  the  next  sixty  days  every  branch  of  the 
building  trades  will  be  moving  forward  in  a  manner  never 
experienced  before. 
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Brantford,   Ont 

$2,350 

3,640 

35.43 

Calgary,     Alta 

106,500 

21,650 

391.91 

Edmonton,    Alta 

44,090 

20,240 

117.83 

Fort   William,   Ont 

36,890 

17.050 

116.36 

Halifax,    N.S 

30,650 

17,545 

74.69 

Lethbridge,    Alta 

51,015 

13,770 

270.47 

London,    Ont 

61,810 

24,385 

153.47 

Montreal,    Que 

159,510 

120,120 

32.79 

Ottawa.    Ont 

57.650 

23,900 

141.21 

Peterboro',     Ont 

7,150 

2,300 

210.86 

Prince   Albert,   Sask,,, 

16,175 

Regina.     Sask 

24,585 

3,000 

719,50 

St.    John,    N.     B 

24,000 

2,500 

860 ,  00 

Sydney     N.S 

1,200 

2,300 

47.82 

Toronto,   Ont 

682,098 

380,025 

79.48 

Vancouver,     B.C 

631,311 

365,630 

72.66 

Victoria,   B.C 

128,985 

78,080 

65.19 

Windsor.   Ont 

5,550 

5,500 

Winnipeg.   IVIan 

183,400 

50.300 

264.61 
94.34 

$2,254,919 

$1,153,735 

Technical  F]iliicatluii. 

TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  is  at  present,  in  Can- 
ada, a  problem  that  we  in  our  great  measure  of 
development,  must  solve,  and  is  one  in  which 
architects  and  contractors  have  reason  to  take  especial 
interest.  The  extent  of  the  usefulness  to  himself  and 
the  community  of  our  newly  adopted  citizen,  demands  it 
and  the  proper  utilization  of  the  talents  of  our  own  young 
Canadian,  renders  it  most  necessary.  Germany  is  the 
greatest  industrial  country  in  the  world,  despite  th«  fact 
that  her  area  is  small,  her  natural  resources  limited,  and 
her  population  large.  The  secret  of  Germany's  indus- 
trial supremacy,  is  a  perfect  system  of  technical  edu- 
cation. Her  people  are  the  greatest  genuine  producers 
in  the  world  ,an(l  she  is,  therefore,  enabled  to  produce 
a  better  quality  of  manufactured  product  at  a  lower  cost 
than  can  any  other  of  the  great  nations. 
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Canada,  it  is  true,  is  an  agricultural  country  and  it 
may  be  argued  that  our  first  and  last  duty  should  be  to 
l<eep  our  citizens  on  the  farm,  and  not  through  the  es- 
tablishment of  technical  schools,  attract  them  to  other 
occupations.  In  the  first  place,  this  is  impossible,  and 
in  the  second,  it  is  impracticable,  for  the  reason  that  it 
matters  not  how  attractive  agricultural  life  may  be  made, 
there  are  many  men  whom  you  cannot  send  to  the  farms. 
Then,  again,  we  know  that  our  agricultural  greatness 
(Lmands  railroads,  steamboats,  agricultural  implements, 
building  materials,  manufactured  products  of  all  sorts, 
and  as  a  nation,  we  must  endeavor  to  see  that  these  are 
manufactured  at  home  at  as  low  a  cost  as  the  products 
that  may  be  brought  from  abroad. 

The  farmer  as  a  buyer,  creates  cities,  cities  consume 
the  farmers'  products,  and  it  is  in  this  manner  that  a 
country  is  made  industrially  rich,  and  less  dependent 
upon  th^  foreign  market.  We  have  in  our  cities  to-day, 
thousands  of  capable  young  men  who  reach  the  age  of 
maturity  without  having  been  trained  for  any  trade  or 
profession.  Farm  life  does  not  suit  them  and  their  es- 
pecial make-up  would  not  suit  them  to  farm  life,  and 
they  float  through  life  working  first  behind  the  ribbon 
counter,  driving  a  bakery  wagon,  selling  books,  working 
as  a  factory  hand,  living  on  their  wits  or  living  by  what- 
ever occupation  they  are  able  to  get,  at  a  wage  at  the 
best  50  per  cent,  lower  than  that  which  is  paid  a  me- 
chanic. They  must  have  a  living,  and  they  employ  the 
most,  convenient  means  to  secure  it. 

If  these  men  had  been  rendered  actual  producers 
through  a  technical  education,  they  would  render  twice 
the  service  to  the  country  and  their  services  would  be 
of  double  value  to  themselves.  It  is  discouraging  to  see 
the  vast  amount  of  American  manufactured  goods  being 
sold  in  the  West,  despite  the  fact  that  it  has  been  prin- 
cipally Eastern  Canadian  money  that  has  made  this 
country  possible.  The  West  is  made  up  of  people  who 
come  from  almost  every  clime.  They  have  come  to 
Western  Canada  to  make  money,  and  the  very  atmos- 
phere breathes  "Get  rich  quick."  The  settler  in  the  West 
has  no  sentiment.  He  went  West  to  make  money,  and 
has  no  sympathy  with  the  slogan  "Made  in  Canada."  He 
buys  from  the  most  convenient  and  cheapest  market. 
So  what  is  necessary  for  the  Eastern  manufacturer  to  do 
to  secure  the  Western  market,  is  first  to  make  it  more 
convenient  for  people  of  the  West  to  secure  his  pro- 
tluct,  and  secondly,  through  economical  methods  of  man- 
ufacture and  the  thorough  training  of  his  workers,  be 
uble  to  produce  as  cheaply  as  his  American  competitor. 
Technical  schools  will  go  a  long  way  towards  solving 
this  problem,  and  there  is  no  branch  of  our  industrial 
life  that  will  profit  more  materially  through  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  thorough  system  of  technical  education, 
than  the  building  industry.  Defective  work  in  our  build- 
ings; bad  carpentry,  poor  masonry,  faulty  plumbing  and 
heating,  together  with  the  scarcity  of  trained  mechanics 
in  the  building  trades,  all  may  be  attributed  to  the  fact 
that  in  our  rapid  growth  we  have  neglected  to  an  alarm- 
ing extent,  technical  education.  It  is,  therefore,  the 
duty  of  every  architect,  builder  and  contractor,  through 
their  several  associations,  as  well  as  individually,  to 
.uivi>  this  timely  agitation  their  fullest  co-operation. 


Report  of  IT.S.  Kederal  Bureau. 

IN  VIEW  OF  THE  RECENT  DECISION  of  the 
Ottawa  Government  to  appoint  a  Commission  to 
investigate  what  has  been  accomplished  along  the 
lines  of  technical  education  in  various  countries,  the 
Report  issued  by  the  United  States  Federal  Bureau  of 
Education,  giving  the  study  of  the  apprenticeship  sys- 
tem in  its  relation  to  industrial  education,  by  Carroll  D. 
Wright,  president  of  Clark  College,  will  prove  of  inter- 
est.     Education    by    apprenticeship    and      education      by 


schools  has  gone  on  for  many  generations  side  by  side 
as  two  entirely  distinct  relative  forms  of  education,  and 
the  n-evv  movements  are  concerned  with  bringing  these 
two  kinds  of  education  together  and  making  for  them  a 
new  kind  of  education  which  shall  train  equally  for  skill 
;ind  for  intelligence.  The  substance  of  Mr.  Wright's 
argument  and  findings  is  covered  in  what   follows: 

There  are  three  methods  of  securing  greater  skill  for 
industries.  First,  the  apprentice  system;  second,  trade 
schools;  third,  industrial  schools.  The  old  system  of 
indenturing  young  men  for  industrial  purposes  was 
greatly  modified  by  the  introduction  of  labor  saving  de- 
vic-es  and  the  industrial  revolution  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  As,  however,  the  need  of  skilled  workmen 
still  exists  and  the  present  system  of  trade  and  industrial 
schools  has  not  proved  altogether  satisfactory  in  turn- 
ing out  practical,  as  well  as  theoretical  workmen,  some 
co-ordination  is  needed  whereby  the  good  of  the  appren- 
tice system  and  the  modern  trade  and  industrial  schools 
may  be  combined. 

Trade  schools  have  proved  themselves  inadequate, 
nevertheless,  their  power  and  influence  must  be  recog- 
nized. The  best  equipped  public  industrial  schools,  how- 
ever, have  all  the  machinery  and  appliances  for  the  in- 
struction of  students.  In  industrial  schools  as  distin- 
guished from  trade  schools  the  academic  work  is  the  more 
valuable  because  allied  to  industrial  training. 

Contrary  to  popular  belief,  the  old  system  of  ap- 
prenticeship now  exists  to  a  large  degree  in  the  United 
vStates,  but  is  very  quietly  and  rapidly  giving  way  to  the 
modern.  This  system  varies  with  localities,  but  investi- 
gation has  developed  the  fact  that  the  apprenticeship 
system  is  a  power  to  be  recognized  with  and  that  it  ex- 
ists in  all  parts  of  the  Union. 

.\11  but  three  of  the  States  have  enacted  statutory 
regulations  relating  to  the  employment  of  apprentices, 
while  the  laws  of  38  States  provide  that  in  addition  to 
the  trade,  the  apprentices  must  be  taught  the  common 
F.nglish  branches  of  education  and  receive  such  school- 
ing as  every  youth  entering  business  should  have. 

Trade  unions  are  as  a  rule  opposed  to  trade  schools 
principally  in  apprehension  that  in  strikes  the  appren- 
tices might  be  employed  as  strike  breakers.  This  pre- 
judice is  not  deep-seated,  however,  as  shown  by  the 
resolutions  adopted  by  the  1907"  annual  convention  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor.  Everywhere  it  is  be- 
ginning to  be  understood  that  industrial  education  does 
not  injure  those  already  engaged  in  industry  and  the 
antagonism  is  disappearing.  When  union  regulations 
relative  to  the  employment  of  apprentices  do  exist,  they 
are  often  disregarded  wholly  or  in  part  by  botili  unionists 
and  their  employers,  both  of  whom  must  realize  that  the 
effectual  expansion  of  the  system  with  an  increase  of 
skill  and  consequently  of  wages,  must  prove  to  their 
mutual  advantage. 

The  proprietors  of  the  industrial  establishments  at 
the  present  time  are  not  blind  to  the  necessity  of  train- 
ing labor  in  their  own  works.  There  is  hardly  a  manu- 
facturing firm  to-day,  especially  in  the  jewelry  and  ship- 
building trades,  which  does  not  have  some  form  of  ap- 
prenticeship whereby  boys  are  indentured  for  a  term 
of  years  to  the  trade.  The  point  of  consideration  is  to 
what  extent  do  these  systems  meet  the  arguments  advanced 
foi  the  introduction  of  industrial  education  as  a  part 
of  the  public  school  system.  All  employers  realize  the 
value  of  such  education  and  those  who  can  aiTord  it, 
prefer  it  to  their  own  system.  A  careful  investigation, 
however,  shows  a  wide  variance  in  their  procedures. 
Some  have  no  system,  while  the  majority  have  a  system 
of  indenture  for  a  term  of  years  and  a  few  have  an 
elaborate  scheme  of  training,  comparing  favorably  with 
the  best  public  training  that  can  b  afforded. 

Careful  selection  of  boys  fitted  for  the  particular 
work  is  the  first  step.     They  must  pass  also  a  physical, 
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mental  and  moral  examination.  Tlieir  rate  of  pay  is 
determined  beforehand  and  increased  now  and  then  for 
encouragement.  The  kind  of  work  the  boys  do  is  varied, 
and  their  future  is  considered  as  well  as  the  profits  to  be 
derived  from  their  service.  In  brief,  i*  is  a  shop  course 
of  study,  much  as  any  industrial  sc'.(.i)l  might  be  ex- 
])ccte(l  to  have.  Academic  work  to  supplement  the  work 
in  the  shops  is  arranged  for  by  nearly  all  the  best  con- 
cerns, and  generally  imparted  by  one  of  the  engineering 
staff.  In  the  case  of  advanced  apprenticeships  the  boys 
are  paid  for  their  time.  This  is  the  essential  feature  of 
the  mod'crn  apprenticeship  system.  The  boys  arc  en- 
couraged to  attend  evening  classes  or  take  correspond- 
ence lessons,  but  investigation  shows  that  this  encourage- 
ment lacks  definite  results.  The  cause  of  this  lack  of 
interest  shown  by  employers  in  following  up  the  results 
of  this  encouragement,  and  in  this  respect  the  appren- 
tice syst-em,  as  now  carried  on,  differs  materially  from 
the  work  done   in   the  re,gular  industrial   schools. 

Up  to  this  point  the  argument  has  concerned  itself 
with  two  phases  of  the  apprentice  system — one  a  definite 
and  complete  system,  which  may  or  may  not  be  substi- 
tuted for  a  trade  school :  the  other  an  indefinite  and  in- 
conipkte  system  which  lacks  the  fulfilling  of  a  mutual 
obligation,  which  is  very  essential  to  a  properly  con- 
structed apprenticeship  course.  Another  type  of  ap- 
prenticeship now  in  existence  is  where  th-e  lad  is  inden- 
tured to  one  department  only,  there  to  specialize.  The 
'ilan  -s  popular  because  it  enab'es  the  boy  to  rece've 
higher  wages  and  the  employer  to  get  more  efficiency  in 
a  comparatively  short  time.  As  a  rule,  however  special- 
ization limits  tho  capacity  and  narrows  the  mind.  It 
is  right  as  it  secures  special  skill,  but  there  should  be 
something  more  in  order  to  train  the  all-round  man. 

The  demand  for  trade  schools  comes  from  employers 
who  have  no  syst-ematic,  definite  method  of  training  their 
apprentices.  These  superintendents  of  industrial  organ- 
izations who  have  this  advanced  type  of  apprenticeship, 
combining  shop  and  academic  training,  do  not  feel  that 
the  local  schools  will  m^eet  the  demand  of  their  factor- 
ies. This  feeling  exists  very  strongly  among  the  man- 
agers  of   the  various   railroads  which   have   adopted   an 

.(l)prentice  system. 

»  ♦  « 

Let  the  Architect  "Finish  His  Work." 

AS  TO  WHKTHKR  CA'XADA  is  to  have  an  archi- 
tecture worthy  of  the  name  in  her  future  public 
buildings  is  something  which  at  the  present  time 
lavs  wavering  in  the  balance.  It  seems  as  though  the 
stimulus  in  this  respect,  given  by  the  Government  some 
little  time  back,  in  holding  a  competition  for  the  pro- 
posed Departmental  and  Justice  Buildings,  is  now  to  be 
destroyed  by  setting  aside  the  successful  design  and 
entrusting  the  planning  and  carrying  out  of  this  important 
project  to  the  architectural  staff  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Works.  When  these  buldings  were  first  proposed, 
it  looked  as  though  Canada  was  about  to  adopt  the  more 
advanced  methods  eni|)loyed  by  the  progressive  nations 
of  the  world  in  the  erection  of  their  ])ublic  I)uil(lin<fs ;  but 
.1  more  recent  announcement  indicates  that  instead  the 
('.overnn'ent  intends  to  take  a  step  which,  if  persisted  in, 
will  result  in  the  develo|)nient  of  a  class  of  federal  build- 
iu'j's  which  will  place  the  standard  of  architecture  in 
Cangda  in  this  respect  on  a  plane  far  inferior  to  that 
which  has  been  attained  in  other  countries. 

There  is  every  valid  reason  why  the  Government 
should  adhere  to  its  original  program,  and  not  commit  the 
serious  blunder  in  this  respect  which  in  all  likelihood  it 
unconsciously  invites.  To  enforce  its  intention  to  erect 
the  buildings  in  question  on  its  own  accord  would  simply 
mean  that  the  Government  violates  what  was  virtually 
im])lied  and  understood  by  the  terms  of  the  competition  ; 
and  it  would  be  difficult  in  the  fact  of  this  to  conceive 
how  any  self-respecting  architect  could  have  confidence 
in   any   future   project   of  the  kind   that   the   Government 


might  advance.  Thus  the  best  professional  service  in  this, 
and  possibly  future  undertakings,  would  be  lost  to  the 
Government,  and  the  interest  of  the  public  would  be  sacri- 
ficed in  consequence  thereof. 

The  object  of  any  competition  is  to  bring  forth  the 
best  talents,  and  obtain  the  highest  results  possible,  by 
s])urring  men  on  to  extra  effort.  Without  some  incentive, 
creative  genius  lies  dormant.  This  was  fully  realized  by 
lion.  Mr.  Hyman,  at  that  time  Minister  of  Public  Works, 
when  in  1905  the  buildings  were  first  proposed,  and  this 
was  the  feeling  in  1907  that  instituted  the  comj)etition 
which  gave  the  Government  the  best  which  the  collective 
architectural  brains  of  the  Dominion  had  to  offer. 

In  view  of  this  fact,  and  especially  so,  as  it  was  with 
this  understanding  that  a  large  number  of  men  were  in- 
duced to  give  their  time,  effort  and  study  to  something  of 
national  interest,  the  only  fair,  reasonable  and  honorable 
thing  the  Government  can  do  is  to  retain  the  author  of 
the  successful  design  to  carry  the  work  through  to  com- 
pletion. It  is  the  author  only  who  in  full  sympathv  with 
his  creation,  can  carry  out  the  work  in  a  manner  that 
will  give  the  building  the  individuality,  and  the  artistic 
and  utilitarian  value,  that  such  a  structure  shoukl  essen- 
tially possess.  By  developing  the  design  on  its  own 
accord,  or  what  would  be  far  worse,  to  beg  and  borrow 
from  the  four  prize  designs,  as  it  has  announced  it  pro- 
Ijises  to  do.  the  Government  would  connnit  a  r;ink  in- 
justice to  the  architects  of  the  Dominion,  and  in  all 
probability  produce  a  structure  belabored  and  mechanical 
in  character,  and  more  akin  to  an  architectural  ollapodria 
than  to  anything  else. 

The  failure  of  the  Government  to  recognize  the  more 
progressive  niethod  adopted  by  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain,  Germany,  France,  .\ustria,  Italy  and  all  other 
countries  where  art  is  encouraged,  and  where  such  splendid 
results  are  attained,  is  indeed  to  be  deprecated:  and  it  is 
sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  the  petition  voicing  the  protests 
of  the  architectural  bodies  of  the  Dominion,  against  the 
proposed  policy  of  the  Government  in  the  erection  of  the 
Departmental  Buildings,  will  have  sufficient  weiglit  and 
influence  to  deter  the  Government  from  taking  this  unfair 
step,  and  to  induce  it  to  carry  out  this  work  according 
to  the  terms  of  the  competition  as  they  were  implied 
and  understood. 

These  protests,  it  might  be  added,  have  the  approval 
.•uid  sup])ort  of  the  intelligent  and  broad  thinking  element 
of  the  lay  public,  which  is  in  .sympathy  with  the  efforts 
that  are  being  made  by  mendiers  of  the  profession,  both 
individually  and  collectively,  to  raise  the  standard  of 
architecture  in  Canada  to  a  higher  and  nuire  esteemed 
plane. 

We  believe  that  the  slogan  used  by  the  Government 
in  ap|)ealing  to  the  electors  in  the  last  campaign  to  let 
the  man  at  the  helm  of  state  "finish  his  work,"  might 
apply  just  as  effectively  in  this  instance.  There  is  just 
as  good  or  a  greater  reason  for  it.  as  architecture  is  an 
important  work,  a  dignified  work,  one  that  mirrors  more 
than  anything  else  a  nation's  progress  and  culture,  and 
one  that  is  worthy  of  the  broadest  support  and  encourage- 
ment that  any  government  can  possibly  bestow.  Let  tlie 
auth(H-s  of  the  successful  design  "finisli  their  work." 


RF.NBU'ED  AGITATION  in  support  of  the  proposed 
I'ortb  to  Clyde  Canal  has  been  brought  about  in  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  as  the  result  of  the  report  of  the 
Royal  Commission  advocating  the  immediate  State  con- 
trol, and  upbuilding  of  Great  Britain's  inland  waterways. 
This  plan  proposes  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  35-mile 
battleship  canal  between  the  Firth  of  Forth,  via  Stirling, 
Loch  Lomond  and  Loch  Long  and  the  Firth  of  Clyde. 
Ry  its  consummation  the  shipping  interests  of  the  coun- 
try would  obtain  an  inland  waterway  across  Scotland, 
")(')  feet  in  depth  and  65  miles  in  its  total  length,  that 
would  reduce  all  existin,g  routes  by  from  one  hundred  to 
six  hundred  miles.  Engineers  have  figured  that  the 
work  could  be  completed  ii  nine  years  at  an  aggregate 
expenditure  approximating  $100,000,000. 
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FEDERATION    WITH    R.A.I.C— New    Proposal 
for  Consideration   of    Provincial   Associations. 

RECENT  DEVELOPMENTS  indicate  that  the  diffi- 
culties encountered  in  federating  the  several  pro- 
vincial architectural  associations,  into  one  great 
Dominion  body,  that  will  be  representative  generally  of 
the  profession  in  Canada,  will  shortly  be  overcome  and 
that  at  last  the  efforts  of  the  organizers  and  promoters 
of  the  R.  A.  I.  C.  will  lie  realized.  We  have  pointed  out 
several  times  the  effective  work  that  could  be  successfully 
undertaken  by  a  body  that  would  be  comprised  of  archi- 
tects in  every  portion  of  Canada.  We  have  further, 
pointed  cut  the  many  problems  that  the  profession  is  con- 
fronted with  in  Canada  at  the  present  time,  that  cannot 
be  consistently  dealt  with  by  any  one  of  the  individual 
provincial  organizations.  It  seemed  for  a  while  that  great 
difficulties  were  to  be  encountered  and  many  stumbling 
blocks  to  hi  overcome,  together  with  some  apparently 
serious  grievances  of  some  of  the  provincial  bodies,  be- 
fore the  objfc  s  of  those  who  worked  earnestly  and  dili- 
gently for  th?  consummation  of  plans  for  an  efficient  Do- 
minion organization  were  to  be  accomplished. 

However,  at  a  joint  conference  held  in  Montreal  dur- 
ing January,  of  representatives  of  the  Ontario  Associa- 
tion of  Architects,  and  the  Pro  vine;  of  Quebec  .\ssocia- 
tion  of  Architfcts,  a  plan  was  drawn  up  to  formulate  a 
basis  upon  which  federation  of  the  several  provincial 
associations  with  the  Royal  Architectural  Institute  of 
Canada  could  be  brought  about.  This  proposal  will  in 
due  order  be  submitted  to  the  various  provincial  associa- 
tions, and,  insofar  as  it  apparently  overcom-es  the  differ- 
ences of  opinion  that  up  to  this  conference  had  existed 
in  connection  with  federation,  it  is  altogether  probable 
that  it  will  m'Cet  with  their  unanimous  approval. 

In  drawing  up  these  suggestions,  the  conference  aimed 
to  fully  conserve  the  interests  of  the  representative  pro- 
vincial associations.  The  report  is  given  in  the  form  of 
nine   clauses. 

Clause  1  lays  down  the  principle  that  a  Dominion  In- 
stitute of  Architects  must  be  composed  of  a  federation 
of  provincial  associations,  and  not  an  affiliation  of  private 
individuals.  'Vhs  conference  considered  that  some  diffi- 
culty would  l)e  met  with  if  it  were  to  recognize  archi- 
tectural societies  which  were  not  provincial  in  their 
scope  or  nature,  and  further  recommended  the  formation 
of  such  provincial  associations  in  all  provinces. 

Clause  2  establishes  the  principle  that  all  provincial 
associations  be  organized  on  the  same  basis  as  those  men- 
tioned, and  tliaf  the  examination  qualifications  be  of  a 
uniform   standard. 

Clause  3  aims  to  insure  the  autonomy  of  the  provincial 
associations,  and  provides  that  nothing  will  be  done  to 
override  their  charter.  The  conference  recognized  that 
entrance  to  the  provincial  association  must  come  first, 
and  that  upon  their  own  shoulders  must  the  onus  be  re- 
tained of  upholding  the  standard  of  qualifications. 

In  Clause  4.  provision  is  made  for  a  certain  uniform- 
ity of  standard  being  upheld,  throughout  the  Dominion 
and  in  order  to  insure  this,  an  advisory  board  will  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Dominion  Institute,  whose  duty  will  be  to 
see  that  the  examinations  as  set  by  the  provincial  boards, 
are   of   a    satisfactory    standard. 

Clause  5  provides  that  membership  in  the  Institute 
rests  entirely  upon  mimbership  in  provincial  associations, 
and  that  membership,  therefore,  in  the  latter  will  consti- 
tute "ipso  facto"  membership  in  the  former.  This  is 
done  in  order  to  carry  out  the  full  spirit  of  federation, 
so  that  the  Institute  will  be  composed  therefore,  of  every 
member  on  the  rolls  of  the  provincial  associations.  Pro- 
vision is  also  made  in  this  clause  to  protect  the  rights  of 
the  provincial  associations,  so  that  membership  in  the 
provincial  association  is  necessary  to  constitute  member- 
ship in   the   Institute,  but  the   converse   will   not   apply. 


In  Clause  6.  provision  is  made  to  render  the  Governing 
Council  of  the  Institute  really  a  representative  body  of 
all   provincial   associations. 

Clause  7  provides  for  the  election  of  officers  by  the 
council,  and  not  by  individual  members.  The  conference 
considered  that  these  delegates  or  members  of  council 
were  the  proper  ones  to  select  the  higher  officers. 

Clause  8  provides  for  ways  and  means  to  carry  on  the 
work  in  the  Institute.  The  exact  manner  of  apportioning 
the  fee  is  open  to  discussion.  ])ossibly  a  per  capita  fee 
being  the  most  satisfactory. 

Clause  9  provides  that  the   existing  provincial   asso 
ciations  favor  federation  on  the  foregoing  lines,  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  conference  to  approach  the  executive  of 
the  Royal  .Architectural  Institute  of  Canada,  with  the  re- 
quest that   their  charter  be  amended  accordingly. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that  the  provincial  associa- 
tions in  Canada  will  look  favorably  upon  this  plan,  and 
that  the  R.  A.  I.  C.  will  appreciate  the  necessity  of  ac- 
ceeding  to  their  wishes  by  making  the  requested  amend- 
ments to  their  charter. 


A  MODEL  SCHOOLHOUSE. 

As  INDICATING  the  attention  which  is  Ijeing 
given  to  schoolhouse  construction  and  the 
thought  given  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  the 
pupils,  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  movement  at  present 
under  way  to  erect  in  the  city  of  Chicago  a  school  build- 
ing which  will  be  a  model  in  its  way.  The  features  of 
the  school  will  be  a  T)athroom.  kitchen,  dining  room, 
ventilated  cloak  rooms,  manual  training  benches  in  every 
class  room  and  emergency  exits  for  all  rooms.  The 
"typical  classroom,"  as  it  is  called,  will  be  22  x  33  ft. 
in  size,  and  will  have  seats  for  40  pupils.  Each  child 
will  have  an  additional  square  foot  of  space  and  10  cu. 
ft.  of  air  more  than  is  available  for  the  child  of  the 
average  classroom  now  constructed.  The  seats  will  be 
in  five  rows  of  eight  each,  and  two  sides  of  the  room  will 
have  manual  training  benches  with  accommodations  for 
20  pupils  at  one  time.  The  idea  is  to  have  one  class  of 
pupils  reciting,  while  another  of  20  pupils  is  working  at 
the  manual  training  benches.  The  cloak  room  will  ex- 
tend along  the  entire  length  of  another  side  of  the  room, 
wilh  sufficient  vertically  sliding  doors  thereto,  so  that 
all  the  pupils  may  get  in  the  cloak  room  in  15  sec.  The 
blackboard  of  each  room  will  be  of  slate  and  in  one 
piece. 

The  ventilating  apparatus  will  be  so  constructed  that 
the  air  will  be  forced  into  the  room  near  the  ceiling  and 
forced  out  near  the  door,  passing  through  the  wraps  of 
the  pupils,  .so  that  they  will  receive  a  thorough  airing. 
Every  room  will  have  emergency  exits,  with  automatic 
locks,  opening  into  the  fire  escape,  or  onto  the  ground, 
according  to  the  location  of   the   room. 

Th-e  plans  which  have  been  drawn  for  this  model 
school  building  call  for  a  fireproof  construction,  the  floor 
an  i  wall  beams  being  of  steel  witli  fire  brick  between. 


PROSPECTIVE  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  in  Mont- 
real includes  three  ten  .story  buildings  to  be  erected  during 
the  coming  siinnner,  within  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
Post  Office.  The  old  .Seminary  property,  which  has  been 
leased  for  a  period  of  ninety  years  by  the  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific,  will  be  occupied  by  a  ten  story  structure.  The 
one  on  the  opposite  corner,  the  old  St.  Lawrence  Hall 
landmark,  will  be  replaced  by  another  ten  story  building 
to  be  used  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  for  their  down  town 
offices,  while  the  third  skyscraper  will  be  built  on  the 
same  street  directly  opposite  the  St.  Lawrence  Hall  bv 
the  Yorkshire  Insurance  Company. 


COMPETITION  FOR  DESIGN  FOR  MEMORIAL  TOWER.— 

Canadian  Architects  and  Uraitsmen  are  Invited  to  Submit  Competitive 
Designs  for  a  National  Memorial  Tower  to  Commemorate  tlie  Estab- 
liskment  of  Self  Government  in  Canada. — A  Great  Patriotic  Work. 


A  ii.'ise  nation  preserves  its  records,  gathers  its 
nnin  ments,  decorates  the  tombs  of  its  illustrious 
dead,  repairs  its  great  public  structures,  and  fosters 
national  pride  and  love  of  country  by  perpetual 
references  to  the  sacrifices  and  glories  of  the  past. 
— Joseph   Howe. 

IT  IS  THIS  GREAT  NATIONAL  and  patriotic  spirit 
uttered  so  beautifully  in  these  words  of  the  great 
Nova  Scotian  that  has  served  as  the  inspiration  of 
the  citizens  of  Nova  Scotia  in  their  determination  to 
erect  a  National  Memorial  Tower  to  commemorate  the 
one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  origin  of 
parliamentary  government  within  the  limits  of  the  Do- 
minion of  Canada;  a  historical  monument  that  will  com- 
memorate a  national  epoch  of  profound  significance  to 
every  Canadian  and  to  the  people  of  the  British  world. 
As  Canadians,  we  owe  a  duty  to  ourselves  and  still  more 
to  fhe  Motherland,  and  to  our  successors,  that  we  should 


nificance  of  the  undertaking,  the  committee  in  charge 
have  decided  to  give  every  architect  and  draftsman  i;i 
Canada,  who  is  a  British  subject,  an  opportunity  to  pre- 
sent a  design  for  the  structure,  by  placing  the  whole  afifair 
in  the  hands  of  the  R.A.I.C,  who  will  conduct  a  compet.- 
tion  as  per  the  conditions  set  forth  herewith 

It  is  certain  that  a  subject  of  this  character  will  appeal 
strongly  to  every  Canadian  architect,  and  though  the  work 
entailed  will  be  small,  merely  the  design,  practically  no 
planning,  the  honor  of  having  executed  the  successful 
design  will  be  such  as  to  touch  the  patriotic  pride  of  every 
architect  in  Canada,  thus  rendering  the  competition  an 
extensive  one. 

CONDITIONS  OF  COMPETITION. 

It  is  proposed  to  erect  a  Tower  commemorative  of  the 
Federation  of  the  various  Provinces  whereby  the  Do- 
minion of  Canada  came  into  existence,  in  1867. 


View  showing  the  exact  location  of  the  proposed  Memorial  Tower,  giving  a  fair  idea  of  the  beautifully  wooded  site  selected  on 
the  promontory  at  the  narrow  neck  of  the  North-West  Arm.  The  commanding  position  of  the  tower  rising  130  feet  above  sea 
level    is    denoted    in    the    illustration. 


in  a  befitting  manner  commemorate  our  priceless  heritage. 

With  this  patriotic  object  in  view,  the  citizens  of  Nova 
Scotia  have  undertaken  the  erection  of  this  Memorial 
Tower  on  a  beautiful  site  of  about  one  hundred  acres  of 
park  land,  donated  to  the  province  of  Nova  Scotia  by  Sir 
Sandford  Fleming.  No  more  entrancing  scene  could  be 
imagined  than  that  to  be  had  from  the  top  of  the  promon- 
tory, ninety  feet  above  the  sea  level,  upon  which  the  tower 
is  to  be  'ocated.  It  will  stand  at  a  point  which  gives  a  clean 
sweep  up  to  the  head  of  the  Northwest  .Arm  and  beyond, 
looking  south,  straight  to  the  sea.  When  it  is  erected, 
the  view  from  an  altitude  of  nearly  200  feet  will  command 
a  portion  of  the  city  of  Halilax  and  will  reveal  the  sea 
and  land  for  many  miles  around. 

Appreciating  the  patriotic  character  and  national  sig- 

CONSTRI'CTION,    i\I.\HCll.    IftlO. 


This  Tower  is  to  be  erected  on  the  North  West  .Arm 
at  Halifax,  N.S. 

The  competition  is  open  to  Canadian  architects  and 
draughtsmen  who  are  British  subjects,  and  will  be  con- 
ducted as  follows,  by  the  Royal  Architectural  Institute  of 
Canada : 

1st.  The  official  Provincial  Association  in  each  Prov- 
ince will  invite  its  members  to  submit  competitive  designs 
for  the  Tower. 

2nd.  Each  Provincial  .Association  will  then  select  the 
three  best  designs  from  those  submitted  and  forward  them 
to  the  Royal  Architectural  Institute,  which  body  will  make 
a  final  selection  from  the  plans  so  submitted.  Members 
of  the  Royal  Architectural  Institute  who  reside  in  a 
Province  where  there  is  no  organized  Provincial  Associa- 
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Panoramic   view  of  tlie   North-West  Arm.   showing   the  City  of   Halifax   in   the   background,    and    the    100    acre    park    donated    by    Sir    Sandford    Fie 

will  be  noted  that  this  proposed  site  on  a  promontory  ' 


tion  of  Architects,  will  send  their  designs  direct  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Royal  Architectural  Institute  before  the 
25th  May,  1910.  These  drawing  will  be  submitted  to  the 
Council  of  the  Royal  Architectural  Institute,  who  will 
select  three  plans  to  go  forward  to  the  final  competition 
as  set  forth  in  Condition  6. 

3rd.  Medals  will  be  awarded  by  the  Royal  .\rchitec- 
tural  Institute  suitably  inscribed.  To  the  author  of  the 
design  placed  first,  a  gold  medal;  author  of  the  design 
placed  second,  a  silver  medal;  author  of  the  design  placeil 
third,  a  bronze  medal. 

4th.  The  author  of  the  design  placed  first  by  the  Royal 
Architectural  Institute  as  the  winner  of  the  whole  com- 
petition will  be  asked  to  prepare  working  drawings  and 
specificaticjns  with  sufficient  details  to  carry  out  the  work. 
It  is  felt  that  the  patriotism  of  Canadian  architects  can 
be  counted  upon  in  this  respect,  the  elimination  of  profit 
being  in  the  nature  of  a  contribution. 

5th.  The  Tower  is  to  be  built  of  local  ironstone  rubble 
laid  in  cement  portar,  cost  per  cubic  foot,  50  cents.  All 
dressed  work,  such  as  strings,  quoins,  etc.,  to  be  of  granite, 
cost  per  cubic  foot,  $3. 

The  height  of  the  Tower  to  be  not  less  than  100  feet. 
The  walls  to  be  solid  rubble  pointed  inside  and  outside — • 
no  plastering.  The  floors  to  be  fireproof.  The  stairs  also 
to  be  of  fireproof  material. 

The  location  is  indicated  on  the  panoramic  view  of 
the  North  West  Arm  at  Halifax. 

The  cost  of  the  building  is  not  to  exceed  $22,000. 

6th.  The  drawings  submitted  in  each  Province  will  be 
submitted  to  a  Hoard  of  Assessors  composed  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  two  members  of  the  Council  of  the  Provincial 
.'\.'*sociations.  who  will  select  the  three  plans  to  go  forward 
to  the  final  competition,  where  the  designs  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  final  selection  made  by  the  Professor  of 
Architecture  at  McGill  University,  Montreal;  the  Pro- 
fessor of  .\rchitecture  at  the  University  of  Toronto,  and 
the  President  of  the  Royal  Architectural  Institute. 

7th.  .Any  intending  competitors  wishing  to  ask  any 
questions  may  do  so  by  writing  to  the  Secretary  at  any 
time  previous  to   April    10,   1910,     -Ml   questions  thus   re- 
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ceived  will  be  answered  in  one  document,  which  will  be 
sent  to  the  Secretaries  of  the  various  Associations  to 
whom  Conditions  of  Competition  have  been  supplied  im- 
mediately following  the  date  of  the  10th  April. 

8th.  The  drawings  in  each  Provincial  Competition  a> 
mentioned  in  Condition  2  are  to  be  handed  to  the  Registrar 
or  Secretary  of  the  Association  before  the  25th  of  May, 
1910,  and  the  final  award  will  be  made  as  soon  as  possible 
thereafter.  The  drawings,  which  are  to  be  made  at  the 
scale  of  \  inch  to  the  foot,  are  to  consist  of  two  sheets, 
one  showing  the  plan,  elevations  and  sections,  and  the 
other  a  perspective  view  of  the  exterior  of  the  building. 
The  latter  may  be  rendered  in  pencil,  pen  and  ink,  pastel, 
wash  or  water  color,  as  the  competitor  may  decide,  but 
the  perspective  is  not  to  be  drawn  at  a  smaller  scale  than 
1   inch  to  the  foot. 

The  Secretary  of  the  whole  competition  is 

Mr.  John  A.  Pearson, 

Darling  &  Pearson, 

Imperial  Bank  Building, 

Toronto. 

HISTORICAL  SIGNIFICANCE. 

The  establishment  of  self  government  in  the  Dominion 
in  1758,  which  this  Memorial  Tower  is  to  commemorate, 
cannot  be  regarded  as  merely  an  incident  in  history.  We 
must  consider  it  in  association  with  a  great  policy — a 
policy  which  has  increased  the  power  and  broadened  the 
influence  of  the  British  people.  The  inii>ortance  of  this 
occurrence  must  be  judged  by  the  results,  and  we  find 
results  in  every  country  over  which  floats  that  flag  whicli 
is  the  emblem  of  liberty  and  justice,  of  peace  and  of 
patriotism — that  flag  which  for  so  many  generations  has 
given  us  freedom  to  flourish  in  the  highest  degree. 

With  an  event  so  important  in  the  history  of  Canada, 
as  well  as  to  the  British  world,  associated  as  it  was  with 
a  period  so  glorious  in  British  history  and  which  was 
followed  by  occurrences  in  later  years  brought  about  by 
so  many  of  our  great  men,  the  Canadian  architect  is  givci 
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(Nova   Scotia,   as   a   site  for  the   proposed    National    Memorial    Tower,    in    the   foreground. 
t:es  it  within  view  of  a  vast  sweep  of  both  land  and  sea. 


"A"    marks   the    proposed    location    of    the    Tower. 


a  subject  which  for  inspiration  and  incentive,  should  briii;- 
forth  his  best  eiTorts. 

While  Quebec  has  undoubted  claims  to  be  regarded 
as  the  "birthplace  of  Canada."  the  great  Motherland  has 
placed  Xova  Scotia  in  a  position  regarded  as  the  "cradle 
of  the  Empire,"  and  Halifax  its  constitutional  birthplace. 
'File  architects  of  Canada  have  been  asked  to  design  .i 
Tower   that   will   befittingly   mark  this  birthplace. 

While  every  designer  will  be  permitted  to  plan  his 
tower  in  accordance  with  his  individual  conception,  the 
Canadian  Club  of  Halifax,  which  has  assumed  the  respon- 
sibility of  carrying  out  the  project,  in  a  recent  pamphlet 
made  some  suggestions  that  may  serve  to  give  some 
idea  as  to  just  how  this  historical  edifice  might  be  carried 
out  to  properly  commemorate  the  various  events  connected 
with  the  history  of  Xova  Scotia  as  a  province,  in  whicn 
responsible  Government  was  first  established  in  Canada. 
It.  however,  is  not  necessary,  nor  would  it  be  advisable 
for  designers  to  follow  in  every  particular  these  sug- 
gestions. The  tower  shown  in  the  suggestion  referred 
to,  is  designed  to  be  of  noble  proportions,  and  the 
first  course  of  masonry,  laid  on  the  bed  rock  of  native 
Xova  Scotia  granite,  would  typify  the  beginning  of  repre- 
sentative Government  in  the  year  175S,  associated  sj 
closely  with  the  foundation  of  the  Empire.  In  this  par- 
ticular conception,  each  course  of  massive  masonry  up- 
wards, would  have  its  meaning,  and  would  be  adorned  by 
reference  to  the  names  and  deeds  of  distinguished  men 
who  have  served  their  country.  Before  going  further 
with  the  description  of  this  suggestion,  we  wish  to  make 
il  very  clearly  understood  that  no  designer  is  especially 
re(|uested  to  follow  out  the  ideas  contained  in  this  sug- 
gested design.  We  give  it  here  purely  for  the  puriKise 
of  denoting  the  historical  events  as  they  occurred,  and 
how  they  could  be  carried  out  in  accordance  with  one 
man's  idea. 

The  historical  purpose  of  the  edifice  must  always  be 
held  in  view.  It  was  many  years  before  representative 
Government  developed  into  responsible  Government,  not 
indeed  until  1841-48.  .\ccordingly,  for  a  space  above 
the  foundation  of  over  eighty  years,  this  suggested  design 
would  be  characterized  by  massive  simplicity  of  outline. 
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-Again  in  1867,  Xova  Scotia  federated  with  other  prov- 
inces to  form  the  Canadian  Do.iiinion,  and  from  the  nata! 
day  (July  1),  from  that  year  onwards,  the  pioneer  prov- 
ince by  the  sea  has  done  its  full  share  in  promoting' the 
general  progress. 

It  should  l)e  the  aim  of  the  design  to  denote  all  such 
matters  in  the  architectural  features  of  the  tower,  so  that 
it  would  strike  the  beholder  as,  even  in  external  appear- 
ance, appropriately  fulfilfing  the  purpose  of  its  erection. 
The  structure  itself  should  be  able  to  tell  its  tale  to  the 
spectator  in  after  years,  when  present  actors  may  be  for- 
gotten. It  should  practically  and  unmistakably  proclaim 
the  spirit  of  these  words:  "This  is  a  birthday  tower, 
erected  by  a  grateful  people  to  inform  the  world  that  i 
new  nation  was  born,  and  with  its  birth  the  old  mother 
became  larger,  nobler,  more  perfect  than  before." 

One  of  the  most  important  events  in  the  formative 
days  of  the  Empire  was  the  opening  of  th?  doors  of  a 
legislative  assembly  in  Halifax,  by  direction  of  the  King, 
to  receive  the  elected  representatives  of  the  early  settlers 
of  Xova  Scotia.  The  exact  date  is  almost  identical  with 
another  event,  wihich  occurred  in  another  part  of  the 
world.  The  Nova  Scotia  representatives  had  scarcely 
left  their  homes  to  pursue  their  journey  through  the  woods 
to  Halifax,  to  meet  in  assembly  for  the  first  time,  when  a 
child  was  born  in  a  country  parish  in  England;  a  child 
who  lived  to  make  his  mark  as  a  naval  officer  as  no  other 
has  done  since  the  world  began.  That  child  received  the 
name  of  Horatio  .\elson,  and  at  his  death  some  forty-seven 
years  afterwards,  no  man  could  have  done  more  to  place 
our  Empire  on  a  broad  and  lasting  basis  than  the  great 
admiral.  Trafalgar  cleared  the  luiropean  atmosphere,  an<l 
contributed  in  a  marked  degree  to  render  our  colonial 
empire  possible.  Up  to  the  date  of  that  glorious  victory, 
as  should  be  indicated  on  the  proposed  tower,  the  structure 
might  be  characterized  by  the  greatest  simplicitv  in  its 
external  outline. 

Some  nine  months  before  Nelson  passed  to  his  reward, 
a  great  man — one  of  the  greatest  which  Canada  ever  pro- 
duced— was  born  in  a  little  cottage  on  the  shores  of  the 
North  West  .-\rm.  The  upper  half  of  the  tower  might 
be  enriched  by  a  reference  to  the  grateful  services  to  his 
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country  of  Joseph  Howe,  a  man  who  has  clone  so  much 
to  .render  his  name  immortal  in  the  hearts  of  his  country- 
men. That  famous  Nova  Scotian  ihas  provided  abundant 
opportunities  for  the  architectural  adornment  of  the  tower. 

There  are  many  other  distinguished  names  which 
should  find  places  of  honor  at  various  stages— that  of  the 
Hon.  J.  W.  Johnston  would  especially  be  one  of  them. 
The  efforts  of  this  statesman  were  greatly  valued  for  a 
lengthened  period,  and  on  no  occasion  more  so  than  in  the 
complete  development  of  responsible  government,  the  only 
basis  of  colonial  government  upon  which  the  empire  of 
the  future  can  be  built  up. 

As  all  the  world  knows.  Nova  Scotia  filled  a  large 
place  in  the  first  establishment  of  steam  communication 
between  Great  Britain  and  North  .\merica,  chiefly  througU 
the  enterprise  and  foresight  of  a  Halifax  merchant,  Si.' 
Samuel  Cunard. 

The  first  steamship  to  cross  the  Atlantic  wholly  under 
steam  sailed  from  Pictou,  Nova  Scotia,  August,  1833. 

Nova  Scotia  has  done  much  to  advance  submarine 
telegraphy.  It  is  now  fifty  years  since  the  first  -Atlantic 
cable  was  laid. 

The  Prince  of  Wales,  now  King  Kdward,  arrived  in 
Halifax  in  1860. 

The  confederation  of  the  provinces  of  the  l>ominioii 
was  effected  in  1867,  of  which  one  of  the  most  powerful 
advocates  was  that  distinguished  and  remarkable  Nova 
Scotian,   Sir  Charles  Tupper. 

These  events  and  much  more  of  higli  interest  might 
fittingly  be  denoted.  There  might  be  half  a  dozen  or  more 
galleries  in  the  tower,  and  places  might  be  provided  for 
references  to  the  names  and  good  deeds  of  all  who  have 
spe;cially   served  their  country. 

.A  striking  feature  of  the  general  appearance  of  the 
edifice  would  be  the  modest  massiveness   of  its  base   in 


contrast  with  the  more  elevated  portions,  gradually  in- 
creasing in  architectural  l<eauty  initil  crowned  by  the 
finale. 

In  this  manner  it  will  be  seen  that  the  purpose  of  the 
design  is  to  raise  a  mural  symbolic  memorial  of  men  dis- 
tinguished in  the  public  service,  and  of  great  events  which 
have  occurred  at  all  stages  of  the  history  of  Nova  Scotia; 
the  whole  combining  the  spirit  of  colonial  liberty  with 
imperial  stability. 

A  SITE  FOR  THE  TOWER. 

The  selection  of  a  proper  place  for  the  erection  of  the 
commemorative  edifice  is  a  matter  that  has  been  given 
careful  consideration.  Obviously  the  building  should  be 
erected  on  some  conspiciuous  site,  where  it  would  be  seen 
to  the  best  advantage  by  the  greatest  numl)er. 

Everv  citizen  and  every  visitor  to  the  capital  of  Nova 
Scotia  is  familiar  with  the  position  and  charms  of  that 
sheltered  inlet  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  known  as  the  Nort'i 
West  Arm.  ''The  Arm,''  as  generally  termed,  is  about 
three  miles  in  Itngth.  situated  in  the  im  nediate  rear  of 
the  city,  and  as  indicated  on  the  map  its  greater  porti::n 
is  but  little  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half  (Ustant  in  an  :i  " 
line  from  the  City  Hall.  For  the  most  part  thj  Arm  ■ 
within  easy  reach  of  all  the  residential  sections  of  t'le 
city.  The  water  is  of  the  purest  description,  being  re- 
newed twice  daily  from  the  .Atlantic  by  tidal  influence. 
There  are  no  mud  banks  or  reefs  or  .shoa!s.  The  surface 
is  generally  unruffled,  as  it  is  sheltered  from  every  quarter 
by  foliage-clad,  lofty  banks;  in  consequence  the  .Arm  is 
unsurpassed  in  many  respects  for  boating  and  canoeing. 
while  it  is  navigable  at  all  conditions  of  tide  for  vessels 
of  any  draft. 

Midway  between  Point  Pleasant  at  the  entrance,  and 
the  head  of  the  .Arm,  an  elevated  promontory  from  the 
western    shore    contracts    the    waterwav    and    forms    "the 
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Map  of  Halifax  and  environs.  "A"  marks  the  proposed  location  of  the  tower  overlooking  the  city  of  Halifax  and  the  entrance  to 
Halifax  Harbor.  "B"  denotes  the  corner  of  Oxford  and  South  Streets,  from  which  point  the  distance  across  the  Arm  to  the 
proposed  site  of  the  tower  will  only  be  1,500  feet.  "C"  marks  the  continuation  of  North  Street  around  the  head  of  the  Arm.  in 
which  it  is  proposed  to  lay  a  street  car  line,  so  that  the  tower  may  be  reached  either  by  ferry  across  the  Arm  or  by  street 
car   on    North   Street,   around   the   head    of   the   Arm. 
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narrows,"  where  it  is  only  600  feet  wide  from  shore  t(i 
slioro.  At  this  point  the  Arm  is  divided  into  two  lake- 
Hke  expanses  of  great  beauty,  and  on  the  elevated  pro- 
montory mentioned  it  has  been  decided  as  the  site  for  the 
historical  tower.  This  is  an  ideal  site,  in  full  view  of  the 
eastern  and  western  halves  of  the  Arm,  and  regarded  as  a 
whole,  there  are  few  localities  more  attractive.  The 
Mayor  of  Halifax,  than  whom  there  can  be  no  better 
authority,  is  an  official  communication  (April  11,  1908) 
rcs])ccting  the  portion  of  land  desired  for  Park  purposes, 
employs  these  words:  ''The  North  West  .\rm  has  of  re- 
"cent  years  become  probablv  the  chief  pleasure  resort  of 
"our  citizens,  and  it  is  eminently  desirable  that  a  portion 
"of  its  shores  should  be  kept  open  to  the  use  of  the  public, 
"and  for  that  purpose  no  portion  is  so  well  adapted  as 
"that  proposed  to  be  dedicated." 

A  memorial  tower,  placed  as  suggested,  would  be  seen 
from  a  long  distance  on  every  side,  even  from  far  out  on 
tliL-  Atlantic.  Ft  would  be  conspicuous  throughout  the 
.\rni.  It  would  be  in  the  midst  of  associations  made  mem- 
orable as  the  homes  or  haunts  of  the  Howes,  Hills,  Thom- 
sons, Cunards,  Haliburtons  Tuppers,  Jones',  Stairs',  Mor- 
rows. Kennys.  Pryors,  Ritchies,  Duffus'  and  other  sons  of 
Nova  Scotia,  and  thus  in  a  neighborhood  of  old  memories 
and  en  ground  already  historic. 

In  a  few  years  great  changes  would  be  effected.  Bio 
logical  and  other  museums  and  buildings  would  probably 
be  grouped  around  the  tower  for  educitional  purposes. 
A  simple  cable  ferry,  spanning  the  narrows  of  the  .\rm, 
would  bring  the  Tower  and  the  Park  witiiin  easy  reach  of 
the  city  electric  railway.  In  an  air-line,  the  actual  dis- 
tance from  the  propo.sed  site  of  the  Tower  to  the  inter- 
section of  Oxford  and  South  streets,  the  present  end  of 
the  street  railway  is  only  1.500  feet.  By  this  means  and 
by  another  extension  of  the  street  railway  system  around 
the  heatl  of  the  .\rm,  the  proposed  new  Park  and  the 
Tower  would  readily  be  approached  from  both  sides. 


-Toronto  9    Chief 


TECHNICAL    EDUCATION. 

Librarian    on   the   Subject. 

TORONTO'S  NEW  CHIEF  LIBRARIAN.  Dr.  C 
H.  Locke,  in  a  recent  lecture,  made  some  exceed- 
ingly  |)ertinent   remarks   as   to   why     we     should 
take  the  question  of  trade  .schools  more  seriouslv  at  this 
time. 

Dr.  Locke  is  a  man  with  ideas,  and  although  we  can- 
not say  that  We  can  agree  with  all  the  details  of  the 
several  reforms  he  has  proposed  since  h*  has  been  made 
chief  librarian  of  the  Toronto  Public  Library,  his  views 
On  the  question  of  technical  education  cannot  but  meet 
with  the  approval  of  every  thinking  man  in  Canada. 
Th-e  following  is  a  resume  of  his  remarks: 

We  need  a  revival  in  education  that  the  people  may 
see  that  education  is  the  great  end,  making  all  things 
possible  to  those  who  have  it.  Much  stress  was  laid 
upon  th-e  necessity  for  sotne  means  of  education  for 
those  children  who  left  the  public  schools  at  an  early 
age  without  the  training  to  fit  them  for  the  business  of 
life.  For  them  trade  schools  should  be  established  where- 
in th^ey  could  attain  the  knowledge  to  enable  them  to 
earn  their  livelihood.  City  children,  in  particular,  were 
wanting  in  concentration,  resourcefulness  and  the  apti- 
tude for  business  or  the  handicrafts. 

The  science  of  ■education  is  in  much  the  same  posi- 
tion as  the  tarifif,  in  that  it  is  ever  changing,  and  as  re- 
ligion, in  that  every  man  has  his  own  views  on  the 
subject. 

The  man  who  hopes  for  the  return  of  the  old  methods 
and  the  professor  who  says  that  teachers  are  born  not 
made,  should  be  shut  up  in  an  educational  museum.  The 
most   hopeful    tendency    for   the   present   is  the   recogni- 


tion of  the  fact  that  education  was  a  process  not  a  state 
or  the  possession  of  certain  qualifications.  Too  long 
have  we  suffered  from  the  terminology  in  education, 
which  includes  such  terms  as  'inculcate,'  'discipline,' 
which  implies  punishment,  "broad  and  deep  foundation" 
and  "one  stone  upon  another,"  In  education,  as  in  ar- 
chitecture .there  should  be  beauty  and  proportion,  as 
well  as  strength.  People  complain  of  the  lack  of  orig- 
inality and  ideas,  yet  we  are  turning  out  children,  as 
has  been  .said,  like  dollars  with  the  stamp  of  nationality 
on  one  side  and  a  mere  difiference  of  date  on  the  other. 
The  student  should  be  made  to  appreciate  the  end  to 
be  attained  in  his  studies.  The  examination  should  be 
used  only  to  reveal  to  the  pupil  what  he  knew  or  what 
.he  did  not  know,  to  organize  his  knowledge  and  to  show 
the  teacher  wherein  he  had  failed.  Hence  the  examina- 
tion should  be  conducted  by  the  teacher  and  not  by  a 
stranger. 

To-day  children  left  the  public  .school  at  the  age  of 
12  or  14  years,  and  very  few  went  to  the  high  school. 
For  these  children  training  or  industrial  schools — trade 
schools  in  fact— were  requird.  City  children  are  want- 
ing in  concentration  and  resourcefulness,  and  were  handi- 
capped in  the  world  of  action  because  of  the  lack  of  the 
training  which  used  to  be  obtained  about  the  home. 
These  boys  and  girls  are  not  helped  by  the  evening 
schools,  which  were  attended  chiefly  by  adults  and  for- 
eigners. The  need  of  some  form  of  education  for  young 
boys  and  girls  who  have  shown  by  the  popularity  of  the 
correspondence  study  courses.  In  Germany  there  are 
useful  crintinuation  classes,  where  the  theory  of  trades 
is  taught.  Such  schools  may  be  established  in  Canada, 
in  addition  to  the  trade  schools,  where  four-year  courses 
should  be  given,  the  first  two  years  devoted  to  general 
studies  and  the  second  two  years  to  special  studies. 


BEAUTIFYING  CITY  HOMES. 

SOME  INTERESTING  COMMENTS  concerning  the 
exterior  decoration  of  house  and  apartments  in  Leipzic. 
Germany,  are  furnished  in  a  recent  report  by  S.  P.  War- 
ner. U.S.  Consul  at  that  place. 

The  endeavor  of  the  people  there  to  add  to  the  attrac- 
tiveness of  their  individual  homes,  and  thus  to  the  gen- 
eral beauty  of  the  city,  has  been  greatly  stimulated  by 
the  offering  of  prizes  for  the  best  and  most  artistically 
decorated  houses.  These  prizes,  which  consist  principally 
of  objects  of  art  and  of  valuable  growing  plants,  are 
offered  by  the  Der  Verkehrsverein  .Association,  while  the 
Leipzic  City  Council  contributes  a  considerable  annu  A 
sum  for  prizes.  Persons  desiring  to  compete  send  in  their 
addresses  to  the  association,  which  furnishes  free  illus- 
trated pamphlets  containing  valuable  suggestions  about 
growing  plants  and  flowers,  and  using  them  most  advan- 
tageously  for  exterior  decoration. 

The  most  practicable  and  popular  method  of  decorating 
liouses  is  by  placing  artistically  painted  wooden  boxes 
containing  collections  of  variegated  flowers  upon  the 
window  sills.  The  windows  are  frequently  entirely  framed 
in  by  climbing  vines.  Porches  and  balconies  are  better 
suited  for  floral  decoration,  as  large  pot  plants  and  a'l 
sorts  of  vines  can  be  used.  In  the  residential  sections  of 
Leipzic  nearly  every  house  has  some  floral  decoration 
Small,  unostentatious  houses  thus  frequently  attract  niucn 
attention. 


A  SUSPENSION  BRIDGE,  the  ropes  of  which  are 
composed  of  pliable  roots  and  vines,  spans  the  River 
Apurimac,  in  Central  Peru.  The  planks  of  the  bridrr 
are  made  of  branches.  In  the  moist  climate  of  Peru  it 
would  not  be  extraordinary  if  this  vegetable  bridge  were 
one  day  to  start  growing. 


Home  of  J.  Y.  Reid,  Winnipeg,  a  concrete  residence  In  modern  Colonial  design,  the  stone,  which  is  made  of 
white  Portland  cement,  groimd  stone,  white  sand  and  marble  dust,  being  hollow,  tool  faced,  and  of  the  color 
and   texture   of   natural    stone.      Herbert    B.    Rugh,    Architect. 


Sun    Porch.    Home   of  J.   Y.   Reid,    Winnipeg,    which    affords  a  delightful  outlook  along   the   river.      Note  the   treat- 
ment  of   the   walls   and   the    rich    texture   of  the   concrete    stone.      Herbert    B.    Rugh,    Architect. 
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Construction.  March,  1910. 
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RESIDENTIAL  WORK  OF  WESTERN  ARCHITECT.— Four 

Attractive  Winnipeg  Homes  Designed  by  ArcKitect  H.  B.  RugK. — A 
Concrete  Stone  House  in  "Modern  Colonial"  Design — an  Interesting 
Frame  Dwelling — Two  Examples  of  Red  Brick  and  Cement  Stucco.   .'. 


MANUFACTURED  STONE  is  something  seldom 
looked  for  and  more  rarely  found  in  residences 
of  the  Georgian  or  Colonial  type.  Invariably 
one  associates  with  this  style  of  house,  red  brick  and 
white  mortar  joints,  or  white  painted  brick  or  clapboard 
surfaces,  and  these  elements  have  seemingly  become  ac- 
cepted as  the  traditional  ''media"  more  particularly  pos- 
sessed of  the  quality  of  "eternal  fitness"  in  designing 
work  in  this  "period."  The  residence  of  Mr.  J.  Y.  Reid, 
one  of  the  four  Winnipeg  houses  designed  by  Architect 
Herbert  B.  Rugh,  which  are  illustrated  in  this  instance, 
is  however,  a  noteworthy  exception.  This  house  not  only 
shows  the  former  material  to  advantage,  but  the  perfect 
co-relation  which  exists  between  the  concrete  stone  and 
the  design  itself,  strikingly  demonstrates  the  adaptibility 
of  the  material  and  suggests  its  broader  use  in  work  of 
this  character. 

Two  things  which  have  greatly  contributed  to  the 
success  of  the  house  have  been  the  careful  selection  of  the 
aggregates,  and  the  intelligent  execution  of  the  work- 
manship. Quite  frequently  one  finds  examples  of  domestic 
work  which  leaves  the  merits  of  artificial  stone  for  cer- 
tain classes  of  residences,  in  serious  doubt,  but  in  this 
case  the  results  clearly  show  that  the  material  when  pro- 
perly handled,  makes  a  most  acceptable  building  pro- 
duct. The  stone  consists  of  tooled  faced  hollow  blocks 
made  from  white  Portland  cement,  ground  stone,  and 
marble  dust.  With  the  exception  of  the  upper  story,  the 
blocks  are  laid  with  flush  vertical  joints  and  marked  off 
with  direct  continuous  depressed  joints  about  an  inch 
wide,  producing  effective  horizontal  lines  and  a  treatment 
which  most  acceptably  deviates  from  the  harsh  be- 
velling and  other  equally  unsatisfactory  results  so  often 
found  where  material  of  this  nature  is  employed.  A  note- 
worthy feature  is  the  free  manner  in  which  the  material 
has  met  the  requirements 
of  the  design,  and  also  the 
texture  and  color  of  the 
concrete  itself,  a  good  idea 
of  the  latter  being  obtained 
from  the  view  showing  the 
spacious  screened  verandah 
which  overlooks  the  grounds 
and  the  river  at  the  rear. 

In  arrangement,  the  house 
follows  the  central  hall 
plan,  characteristic  of  this 
type  of  dwelling — a  large 
living  room  with  adjoining 
library  at  rear,  occupying 
one  side  and  the  dining 
room,  kitchen  and  pantry 
space  the  other.  There  is  a 
pleasing  degree  of  conson- 
ance in  the  decorative 
scheme  and  furnishings  and 
a  feeling  of  homelike  com- 
fort which  makes  the  whole 
extremely  inviting.  The 
hall  is  finished  in  white 
enamel  and  mahogany  wood- 
work, and  this  combination 
is  further  carried  out  in 
the  dining  room  where  the 
walls  above  the  white 
wainscotting     are      covered 


Hallway,    Home    of    J.    Y.    Reld, 
Architect. 


with  an  imported  paper  having  considerable  color  depth, 
and  finished  at  the  top  with  a  heavy  mahogany  cornice. 
Both  the  living  room,  finished  in  mahogany  and  the  li- 
brary, which  is  trimmed  with  brown  British  Columbia 
fir,  have  beamed  ceilings  and  fire-places,  while  all  con- 
necting doors  throughout  the  floor  are  of  mahogany,  and 
either  richly  pnaelled  or  set  in  with  plate  glass  divided 
into  small  panes. 

Upstairs  a  similar  sense  of  harmony  prevails;  deli- 
cate wall  papers,  white  woodwork,  mahogany  doors,  and 
appropriate  furniture  producing  a  most  cheerful  scheme. 
There  are  five  good  sized  bed  rooms  with  ample  lineu 
and  wardrobe  accommodations,  two  bathrooms,  and  a  play 
room,  the  latter  having  a  doorway  leading  onto  a  screened 
balcony  which  affords  the  same  delightful  view  of  the 
river  and  surroundings  as  is  obtained  from  the  spacious 
verandah  over  which  it  is  placed. 

1  he  basement  is  occupied  to  large  extent  by  a  well 
appointed  billiard  room  and  a  card  parlor  which  are  one 
of  the  features  of  the  house,  while  the  remaining  portion 
of  the  space  is  taken  up  by  the  furnace  and  storage  com- 
partment  and  other  offices  of  a  household  nature. 

Another  decidedly  attractive  Colonial  home  designed 
by  Mr.  Rugh,  is  the  frame  residence  of  E.  H.  Heath. 
Tlii?  house  stnas  on  a  large  open  site,  and  is  sufficiently 
rein.n'ed  froai  the  stieet  line  to  have  a  proper  setting; 
and  wiU;  iti  deep  porch  spanning  the  entire  front,  its 
large  enclosing  co'urnns,  and  interesting  balcony  arrange- 
ment, it  is  a  structure  which  readily  commands  attention. 
Although  wood,  owing  to  its  inflamable  nature,  is  be- 
coming more  generally  debarred  from  external  construc- 
tion in  the  more  thickly  settled  residential  sections  of 
our  more  progressive  towns  and  cities,  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  of  this  particular  dwelling  in  any  other 
garb  than  that  which  has  been  chosen  for  it,  and  still 

picture  the  same  pleasing 
results.  Here  the  white 
clad  siding  enhances  the  val- 
ue of  the  design,  and  shows 
the  author's  rare  discern- 
ment and  proper  apprecia- 
tion of  the  adaptability  of 
the  material  which  is  em- 
ployed. 

The  interior  of  the  house 
is  compact  and  convenient 
in  its  layout,  the  woodwork 
and  wall  scheme  consistent 
in  treatment,  and  the  ap- 
pointments in  general,  well 
selected.  There  is  a  large 
reception  hall,  with  a  liv- 
ing room  taking  up  the  en- 
tire floor  space  one  side, 
and  the  dining  room  and 
kitchen,  the  other.  A  rich- 
ly panelled  door  connects 
with  the  rear  passage  lead- 
ing to  the  kitchen  and  base- 
ment, and  gives  additional 
access  to  the  den  or  library, 
which  forms  an  alcove  ofif 
the  living  room,  at  the 
back  of  the  staircase. 

The  living  room,  which 
has  a  beamed  ceiling  and  a 


Winnipeg.      Herbert    B.    Rugh, 
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Living    room,    Home  of  J.   Y.    Reid,    Winnipeg,    iooking   towards   tiie    entrance    haii,      Herbert    B.    Rugii,    Architect. 


Dining   room,   Home  of  J.  Y.   Reia,  Winnipeg,  showing  the  white  enamelled  wainccotting  and  pleasing  wall  decor- 
ations.      Herbert     B.     Rugh,    Architect. 


Construction,  March,  1910. 
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-ibrary,    Home   of   J.   Y.    Reid,   Winnipeg,   showing   tine   fireplace    and    built-in    bookcases.      Note    the    simple    and 
effective  wall  treatment.      Herbert  B.   Rugh,   Architect. 
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Bedroom.    Home  of  J.   Y.   Reid,   Winnipeg.      Note  the  perfect  harmony  In  the  wall  treatment,  hangings  and  furni- 
ture.     Herbert    B.    Rugh,    Architect. 


Construction,  March,  1910. 
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large  brick  fire-place,  is  finished  in  mahogany  and  white 
enamel,  as  is  also  the  hall  and  all  the  other  rooms  in 
the  house,  with  the  exception  of  the  dining  room,  which 
is  trimmed  in  stained  oak. 

There  are  three  large  bedrooms  on  the  second  floor, 
together  with  a  bath  room,  dressing  room,  and  a  large 
nook  at  the  end  of  the  hallway    with  door  leading  onto 


I. 
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First   floor   plan,    Home    of    J.    Y.    Reid, 
Rugh,   Architect. 


Winnipeg.      Herbert    B. 


the  balcony;  while  on  the  third  floor  are  two  additional 
bed  rooms,  a  bath  room  and  a  spacious  billiard  room,  all 
of  which  take  up  the  space  available  in  the  most  advan- 
tageous manner. 

As  with  most  Western  cities,  many  of  Winnipeg's 
recently  erected  residences  are  of  the  cement  stucco  type. 
In  some  cases,  in  conjunction  with  the  use  of  metal  lath 
and  studs,  this  form  of  construction  is  carried  out  to 
a  point  which  practically  renders  a  house  fireproof;  but 
whether  or  not  fireproofing  is  attempted,  the  plaster  is 
at  all  times  applied  directly  to  metal  lath,  thus  produc- 
ing a  far  more  stable  and  permanent  building  than  the 
roughcast  house  of  common  plaster  and  wood  lath  of  the 
early  days,  and  still  indeed  permitted  to  be  erected  in 
some  parts  in  the  Eastern  section  of  the  Dominion. 

An  interesting  use  of  this  material  is  seen  in  the 
residence  of  Mr.  George  Stephen,  which  has  an  attrac- 
tive gable  arrangement,  unobstrusive  bays,  and  hooded 
entrances  of  modest  dimensions.  With  the  exception  of 
the  red  sand  mould  brick  base  course,  which  gives  an 
effective  touch  to  the  color  .scheme,  the  entire  body  of 
the  house  is  of  rough  cement  stucco  on  metal  lath.  The 
entrance  hall  forms  the  key  to  a  well  laid  out  plan.  There 
is  a  large  living  room,  taking  up  the  entire  front  portion 
of  the  floor,  with  the  dining  room  adjoining  it  at  the 
rear.  Opening  off  the  dining  room  is  a  large  screened 
verandah  with  sloping  balcony  above.  This  latter  fea- 
ture is  rather  unusual,  in  that  it  is  carried  out  to  partake 
of  the  architectural  composition  of  the  body  of  the  house 
proper. 

The  living  room  has  a  large  brick  fire-place,  and 
built-in  book  cases,  beamed  ceiling  and  trim,  all  in  ma- 
hogany stained  birch ;  while  the  dining  room  is  finished 
in  a  walnut  stained  birch,  with  panelled  walls,  plate  rail 
and  half  beamed  ceiling.  The  arrangement  of  the  kitch- 
en, pantry  and  rear  hall,  works  out  a  splendid  economy 
as   regards   space.     The   manner   in   which   the   outside 


kitchen  door  and  basement  entrance  are  combined,  doing 
away  with  an  extra  door  in  kitchen  and  thereby  giving 
more  working  space,  is  noteworthy. 

On  the  second  floor  are  two  large  bed-rooms,  bath 
room,  and  a  den  having  a  brick  fire-place;  while  on  the 
third  floor  are  two  additional  bed-rooms  and  ample  linen 
and  storage  accommodations. 

The  house  of  Mr.  C.  D.  Shepard  is  a  residence  that 
is  well  planned  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  average 
family.  There  is  a  large  living  room,  dining  room,  hall, 
kitchen  and  pantry  on  the  first  floor,  and  four  good 
sized  bed  rooms  with  wardrobe  accommodations,  and  a 
bath  room  on  the  second. 

The  construction  of  the  house  is  of  frame,  with  red 
sand  mould  brick  veneer  for  the  first  story  and  cement 
stucco  on  metal  lath  and  half  timbered  gables  above. 
There  is  a  side  terrace  and  porch  which  makes  an  inter- 
esting entrance.  Both  the  living  room  and  dining  room, 
which  have  beamed  ceilings,  are  finished  in  British  Col- 
umbia fir.  In  the  former  room  is  a  large  open  brick  fire- 
place, while  in  thj  latter  the  walls  have  high  panelled 
wainscotting  with  a  plate  rail  at  the  top. 
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Second   floor   plan,    Home   of   J.   Y.    Reid,    Winnipeg.      Herbert    B. 
Rugh,    Architect. 

The  second  floor  is  finished  throughout  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  bath  room,  in  British  Columbia  fir,  stained 
in  lighter  shades  than  the  living  rooms  in  the  floor  below. 


A  SUPER-HYGIENIC  JAPANESE  HOME.    '. 

A  HOUSE  HAS  BEEN  ERECTED  at  Yokohama, 
Japan,  to  fulfil  the  following  requirements:  1.  To  embody 
all  desirable  conditions  possible  from  a  hygienic  stand- 
point. 2.  To  protect  the  inhabitants  against  sharp 
changes  of  temperature.  3.  To  reduce  to  a  minimum  the 
consumption  of  fuel.  4.  To  provide  the  residence  against 
the  numerous  earthquakes  of  the  country.  In  general 
dimensions  the  house,  according  to  the  description  in  a 
French  contemporary,  is  44  ft.  long,  23  ft.  wide,  17  ft. 
high.  In  exterior  appearance  it  has  the  form  of  a  rect- 
angular box  well  lighted,  though  it  has  no  doors  nor  win- 
dows, and  presents  no  joints  or  crevices  through  which 
air,  moisture  in  the  atmosphere,  dust,  insects  or  microbes 
can  enter.  It  appears  to  be  a  veritable  dream  of  the 
sanitarian.    It  is  constructed  of  glass  in  the  form  of  slabs 
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Residence  of   E.   H.   Heath,   Winnipeg.     An   interesting  frame   house    designed    along    lines    in    keeping    with    the    Georgian    period. 
Herbert    B.    Rugh,    Architect. 


about  36  in.  long,  24  in.  wide  and  5  in.  thick.  The  wall 
contains  an  air  space  4  in.  thick  filled  with  a  saturated 
aqueous  solution  of  alum  or  of  a  salt  of  sodium,  like  com- 
mon salt. 

The  two  glass  surfaces  forming  the  wall  with  its  air 
space  are  fitted  to  a  framework  of  cast  iron.    The  roof  is 


to  so  great  an  extent  the  penetration  of  heat  from  outside 
or  the  loss  from  the  interior.  The  saline  solution  between 
the  faces  of  the  walls  can  be  colored  to  suit  the  taste  of 
the  owner,  and  under  the  action  of  the  intense  rays  of  the 
sun  the  light,  it  is  stated,  enters  diffused  and  softened. 
The  main  floor  is  formed  of  two  layers  of  boards  separ- 
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First  floor  plan,   Residence   of   E.   H.   Heath,   Winnipeg.      Herbert 
B.    Rugh,   Architect. 


Second  floor  plan.  Residence  of  E.   H,   Heath,  Winnipeg.    Herbert 
B.    Rugh,    Architect. 


made  with  glass  tiles,  with  the  joints  closed  by  means  of 
rubber.  On  the  tiles  is  laid  a  bed  of  cinders,  and  finally 
is  laid  a  lattice  work  of  wood  covered  with  cement.  The 
roof  is  thus  translucent  like  the  walls,  but  does  not  resist 


ated  by  a  cushion  of  sawdust.     The  air  to  the  building  is 
admitted  through  grills. 

It  is  through  the  cellar  that  one  enters  the  house,  pass- 
ing through  a  lobby  leading  to  a  stairway  from  the  cellar. 
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Residence  of  George  Stephen,  Winnipeg.  A  modern  cement  stucco  house  with  straight  lines  and  pleasing 
gables,  and  attractively  set  off  by  red  sand  mould  brick  up  to  the  first  floor  window  sills.  Herbert  B.  Rugh, 
Architect. 


Home  of  C.   D.   Shepard,   Winnipeg.     A  noteworthy   moderate    sized    dwelling    witi-    red    brick    and    cement    stucco 
walls   and    half   timbered   gables.      Herbert    B.    Rugh,   Architect. 


Construction,  March,  1910. 
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The  doors  of  the  lobby  are  arranged  so  that  on  going  in 
or  out  a  person  moves  a  minimum  quantity  of  air.  The 
supply  of  air  is  obtained  by  means  of  pipes  which  rise 
vertically  above  the  ground  at  a  distance  from  the  house. 


holes.     Since  the  erection  of  the  building,  it  has  resisted 
more  than  300  earthquakes  of  more  or  less  intensity. 
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First     floor     plan.      Residence     of     George     Stephen,      Winnipeg. 
Herbert   B.   Riigh,   Architect. 

communicating  with  other  pipes  discharging  into  an  air 
chamber.  Before  its  admission  into  this  space  the  air  is 
filtered  by  passing  through  cotton  and  then  on  merging 
from  the  cotton  flows  over  a  large  glass  plate  coated  with 
glycerine  to  retain  the  microbes  which  the  cotton  has 
allowed  to  pass.  Thus  purified,  the  air  enters  the  main 
part  of  the  house  through  the  grills  mentioned,  of  which 
the  openings  can  be  regulated  at  will.  The  outflow  of  the 
air  is  effected  through  openings  at  points  where  in  our 
houses  a  molding  would  be  located.  At  this  level  the 
building  is  encircled  on  the  outside  by  a  sort  of  boxing 
of  ordinary  vitrified  glass,  with  which  the  openings  men- 
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Second     floor    plan.     Residence    of    George     Stephen.     Winnipeg. 
Herbert    B.    Riigh.   Architect. 

tioned  communicate.  The  heat  developed  in  this  box  by 
the  sun's  rays  is  generally  sufficient  to  establish  a  draft 
and  bring  about  a  current  of  air  toward  an  exhaust  chim- 
ney, which  is  also  constructed  to  take  advantage  of  the 
sun's  rays.  An  opening  allows  for  discharging  rain  water 
.  at  the  base  of  this  chimney  in  such  a  manner  as  to  assist 
the  draft.  The  result  is  that  the  greater  the  strength  of 
the  sun  or  the  greater  the  quantity  of  the  rainfall,  the 
greater  the  degree  of  ventilation.  If  ,on  the  other  hand, 
heat  from  the  sun  is  deficient  and  it  is  not  raining  at  the 
same  time  the  draft  necessary  can  be  obtained  by  a  small 
stove  installed  in  the  air  chamber.  To  resist  earthquakes 
the  piers  of  the  foundation  of  the  building  are  on  the 
lower  part  rounded  so  as  to  rest  freely  in  hemispherical 


ODD  AND  INTERESTING  BITS  of  architecture  are 
continually  being  brought  to  light  by  journalists  and 
travellers  in  their  meanderings  through  various  coun- 
tries. The  latest  in  this  respect  is  an  ancient  church, 
built  in  the  great  rock  which  rises  from  the  river  in  the 
quaint  old   German  town   of  Oberstein.     "The   front  of 
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building,"  says  a  writer  in  the  February  Wide  Wor'.d 
Magazine,  is  "of  stone,  but  the  church  itself  is  hollowed 
out  of  the  rock  and  penetrates  far  into  its  heart.  Tra- 
dition says  that  in  the  14th  century  the  Count  of  Ober- 
stein, one  of  the  old  robber  barons,  fell  deeply  in  love 
with  a  beautiful  young  lady,  the  daughter  of  a  neighbor- 
ing knight.     His  brother  also  sought   the   fair  maiden's 
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hand  and  the  two  suitors  had  a  violent  quarrel.  The  up- 
shot was  that  the  Count  flung  his  hapless  brother  from 
the  top  of  his  castle  wall,  high  up  the  precipitous  cliff. 
Repenting  of  his  awful  deed,  the  Count  vowed  that  he 
would  build  a  church  where  his  brother's  body  first 
touched  the  ground.  He  did  so,  excavating  the  church 
in  the  rock ;  and  tradition  goes  on  to  say  a  miraculous 
spring  of  clear  water  sprang  from  the  crag  as  a  token 
that  heaven  was  appeased.  This  curious  church  is  now 
the  only  Protestant  place  of  worship  in  the  town." 


REGISTRATION  OF  ARCHITECTS  IN  THE  TRANSVAAL. 

— ^Text  of  Law  Recently  Passed  by  Soutk  African  Legislators. — Places 
Conduct  of  Profession  in  Hands  of  Newly  Formed  Transvaal  Associa- 
tion.— Powers  of  Governor-in-Council. — Non-accepted  Applicants 
Privileged  to  Appeal  to  Supreme  Court. 


Architectural  Registration,  or  the  Licensing  of  Architects, 
continues  to  be  a  live  question  with  architectural  organi- 
zations the  world  over.  Construction  recently  called 
attenf.on  to  the  fact  that  the  Transvaal  Institute  of  Archi- 
tects had  been  successful  in  securing  a  legal  status  for 
the  profession  in  South  Africa.  In  addition  to  this,  the 
architects  in  the  state  of  Missouri,  in  the  United  States, 
have  been  successful  in  securing  a  Licensing  Law,  simi'ar 
to  that  in  the  state  of  Illinois.  The  architects  of  New 
South  Wales,  Australia,  are  contending  for  legal  recog- 
nition, and  the  architectural  associations  of  Great  Britain 
have  joined  hands  in  requesting  such  legislation  in  the 
British  Isles.  The  architects  in  Quebec  province  have  at 
present  a  Cose  Corporation  Charter,  as  well  as  has  the 
province  of  Alberta.  The  Ontario  Association  of  Archi- 
tects have  for  some  time  been  clamoring  for  lecf'.slation 
that  ivill  pace  the  practice  of  architecture  within  govern- 
ment control,  and,  with  any  degree  of  co-operation  from 
members  of  the  profession,  who  do  not  belong  to  the 
Ontario  Association,  and  uith  such  co-operation  as  they 
are  entitled  to  have  from  the  lay  public  in  Ontario,  they 
should  be  successful  in  securing  such  legislation.  We 
publish  below,  in  full,  the  Bill  recently  passed  in  Trans- 
vaal, which  should  prove  of  exceptional  interest  to  both 
the  exponents  and  opponents  of  the  Registration  of 
Architects  in  the  Province  of  Ontario. — EDITOR. 

WHEREAS  it  is  expedient  to  provide  for  the  reg- 
istration of  persons  publicly  practising,  or 
entitled  to  practice  publicly,  as  architects  in 
The  Transvaal,  so  as  to  distinguish  qualified  from  un- 
qualified persons; 

And  whereas  it  is  necessary  to  provide  a  qualification 
for  admission  to  the  Register  of  Architects; 

BE  IT  ENACTED  by  the  King's  Most  Excellent  Maj- 
esty by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Council  and  Legislative  Assembly  of  The  Trans- 
vaal as  follows  : — ■ 

Use   of  Title   of  Architect  Restricted. 

1.  After  the  expiration  of  six  months  from  the  com- 
ing into  operation  of  this  Act  no  person  shall  describe 
or  hold  himself  out  as  an  architect  or  use  any  name, 
title,  addition,  or  description,  or  letters  indicating  that  he 
is  an  architect,  whether  by  advertisement,  by  description 
in  or  at  his  place  of  business,  or  residence,  by  any  docu- 
ment, or  otherwise,  unless  he  is  registered  as  an  architect 
in  pursuance  of  this  Act. 

Penalty  for  Infringement. 

2.  Any  person  contravening  any  of  the  provisions  of 
section  one  hereof  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  not  exceeding 
one  hundred  pounds  for  each  offence  and  in  default  of 
payment  to  imprisonment  for  a  period  not  exceeding  six 
months. 

Association  of  Transvaal  Architects. 

3.  Upon  the  coming  into  operation  of  this  Act  there 
shall  come  into  existence  a  body  corporate  by  the  name 
of  "The  Association  of  Transvaal  Architects"  with  per- 
petual succession  and  the  right  to  use  a  common  seal  and 
to  sue  and  be  sued  in  its  corporate  capacity,  and  the 
said  body  corporate  shall  be  capable  in  law  of  taking  and 
holding  any  movable  or  immovable  property  for  the 
benefits  and  purposes  of  the  association  with  power  to 
dispose  thereof,  but  so  that  the  association  shall  apply 
its  funds  and  assets  in  promoting  the  objects  of  the  as- 
sociation and  shall  not  at  any  time  pay  any  dividend  to 
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its  members.     Every  person  registered  as  an  architect  as 
hereinafter    provided    shall    upon    such    registration    ipso 
facto  become  a  member  of  the  said  association. 
Appointment  of  the  Provisional  Council. 

4.  Upon  the  coming  into  operation  of  this  .^ct  there 
shall  come  into  existence  a  provisional  council  consisting 
of  the  following  persons,  namely: — 

Walter    Reid,    F.R.I. B. A.  J.    F,    Beardwood.    M.S. A. 

Herbert    Baker.    F.R.I.B.A.  R.   Howden,  A.R.V.I.A.,  M.S.A. 

G.   A.   H.   Dickson,   F.R.I.B.A.  G.    H.    Veale. 

Frank    Emley,    F.R.I.B.A.  F.   G.   Mcintosh. 

Archer  Hosklng,  A.R.I. B. A.  W.    J.    D.    :jwaan. 

\V.   H.   Stucke,  A.R.I. B. A.  G.   St.   J.   Cottrill. 

Harry  Clayton,  M.S.A. 

who  shall  be  the  first  members  of  the  Association  of 
Transvaal  Architects  and  shall  forthwith  cause  their 
names  to  be  entered  upon  the  register  thereof.  The 
provisional  council  shall,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  exercise  all  the  powers  of  the  association  until  the 
council  hereinafter  mentioned  shall  come  into  office. 

Should  any  of  the  said  persons  die  or  become  in- 
capacitated, or  refuse  to  become  or  remain  members  of 
the  said  provisional  council,  the  Governor-in-Council  may 
appoint  other  qualified  persons  in  their  place. 

Proceedings  of  the  Provisional  Council. 

5.  Upon  a  day  to  be  fixed  by  the  President  of  the 
Transvaal  Institute  of  Architects,  but  not  later  than  one 
month  from  the  coming  into  operation  of  this  Act,  the 
provisional  council  shall  meet  at  Johannesburg  and  shall 
at  such  meeting  elect  a  president.  In  the  absence  of  the 
president  at  any  meeting  the  members  of  the  provisional 
council  present  shall  elect  one  of  their  number  to  preside. 

At  any  meeting  of  the  provisional  council  five  mem- 
bers personally  present  shall  constitute  a  quorum,  and  a 
majority  of  the  members  present  shall  decide  every  ques- 
tion to  be  decided  by  such  meeting,  except  admission  to 
the  register,  on  which  a  majority  of  the  whole  council 
shall  vote,  and  fourteen  days'  notice  shall  be  given  of 
all  meetings  at  which  the  admission  of  members  is  to 
be   dealt  with. 

Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  the  provisional 
council  are  hereby  empowered  to  regulate  their  meetings 
and  the  proceedings  thereat  and  the  mode  of  carrying 
on  the  business  of  the  association  and  shall  remain  in 
office  until  six  months  after  the  date  of  the  coming  into 
operation  of  this  Act. 

The  provisional  council   shall  have  power  to  appoint 
a  clerk  or  registrar  and  such  other  officers  as  they  may 
deem  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  the  association. 
Persons  Bntitled  to  be  Registered  by  the  Provisional 
Council. 

6.  The  provisional  council  shall  forthwith  open  a  reg- 
ister in  which  any  person  shall  be  entitled  to  be  registered 
as  an  architect  in  pursuance  of  this  Act  who  proves  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  provisional  council  within  six  months 
next  after  the  coming  into  operation  of  this  Act  that  at 
the  date  of  the  coming  into  operation  of  this  Act  he  was 
resident  in  British  South  Africa,  and 

(a)  was  a  member  of   the   Transvaal  Institute  of  Archi- 

tects or  of  any  other  Institute  or  society  of  archi- 
tects   of   equal    stajiding;    or 

(b)  was  publicly  and  bona  flde  practising  as  an  architect 

■n   The   Transvaal;   or 

(c)  was  at   such   aforesaid  time,    or  prior   to   the   coming 

into  operation  of  this  Act,  engaged  as  an  assistant 
to  an  architect  In  The  Transvaal  and  has  had  at 
least   seven   years'   professional   experiejice;    or 

(d)  that  he  is  possessed  of  nualificatlons  and  experience 

which  may  be  declared  by  the  Governor-in -Council 
by  proclamation  to  be  equal  to  those  in  one  or  other 
of  the  foregoing  instances. 
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Persons   Entitled   to    be  Registered   by   the  Council. 

7.  Upon  the  expiration  of  six  months  from  the  date 
of  the  coming  into  operation  of  this  Act  no  person  shall 
be  entitled  to  be  registered  in  the  said  register  as  an 
architect  unless  he  shall  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
majority  of  the  whole  coimci'  hereinafter  mentioned  that 
at  the  date  of  his  application  l.^:  registration  he  is  resi- 
dent in  British  South  Africa  and  has  attained  the  age 
of  twenty-one  years;  and 

ca)  has  passed  tlie  examination  for  associateship  of  tlie 
Royal  Institute  of  Britisli  Ardiiiects  or  the  examin- 
ai-oji  lor  membership  of  the  Society  of  Architects 
of  London  or  tlie  examination  or  examinations  con- 
ducted by  the  council  and  prescribed  by  the  bye- 
laws  of  the  association  or  some  other  examination 
which  may  be  t.eelared  by  the  Governor-in-Council 
by  proclamation  to  be  equivalent  to  one  or  ajiy  of 
these  examinations,  and  has  in  addition  had  at  least 
four  years'  professional  and  practical  experience 
as   an   assistant   to  an   ai'chltect;    or 

(b)  that  prior  to,  or  at  any  time  of,  the  coming  into 
operation  of  this  Act  he  was  registered  as  aji  as- 
sociate or  fellow  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects  or  as  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Archi- 
tects of  London  or  the  Transvaal  Institute  of 
Architects  or  of  some  society  or  Institute  of  archi- 
tects which  tiie  Governor-in-Council  may  by  pro- 
clamaLion  declare  to  ^e  of  a  standing  equal  to  that 
of  one  of  the  said  institutions. 

Applicant  Refused  by  Council  May  Apply  to 
Supreme   Court. 

8.  Where  the  council  has  refused  to  register  the 
name  of  a  person  applying  to  be  registered  under  sections 
six  and  seven,  such  person  may  apply  on  notice  of  motion 
to  the  Supreme  Court  for  a  review  of  the  decision  of 
the  council,  and  the  said  Court  may  thereupon  make  such 
order  as  it  may  deem  fit. 

Register. 

9.  The  provisional  council  or  the  council,  as  the  case 
may  be,  shall,  within  a  week  after  the  registration  of  any 
person  under  this  Act,  transmit  to  the  Colonial  Secretary 
a  duplicate  of  the  said  entry  and  the  Colonial  Secretary 
shall  cause  a  duplicate  of  the  aforesaid  register  to  be 
kept  in  his  office.  Every  change  affecting  the  Register 
shall  be  noted  therein  and  notified  to  the  Colonial  Sec- 
retary. 

Registration  Fees. 

10.  No  person  shall  be  placed  upon  the  register  until 
he  has  paid  such  registration  fee,  not  exceeding  five 
guineas,  as  shall  be  fixed  by  the  provisional  council  or 
the  council,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Resignation  by  Members. 

11.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  any  person  whose  name  has 
been  placed  on  the  said  register  and  whose  professional 
conduct  is  not  then  the  subject  of  investigation  at  any 
time  to  resign  by  writing  under  his  hand  addressed  and 
delivered  to  the  council  and  thereupon  his  name  shall  be 
removed  from  the  said  register  and  he  shall  cease  to  be 
registered  as  an  architect  and  to  be  a  member  of  the 
association. 

Annual  Subscription. 

12.  Every  member  of  the  association  shall  pay  an 
annual  subscription  at  such  time  and  of  such  amount  as 
shall  be  fixed  by  the  by-laws  framed  as  hereinafter  pro- 
vided: provided,  however,  that  members  who  have  ceased 
to  practice  shall  be  entitled  to  remain  on  the  register 
without  being  liable  to  pay  such  subscription,  but  shall 
not  be  entitled  to  be  officers  of  the  association  or  to  be 
present  or  vote  at  any  of  the  proceedings  of  the  associa- 
tion, or  to  be  reckoned  in  any  quorum  unless  they  shall 
have  paid  such  subscription. 

Recovery  of  Subscription. 

13.  All  sums  of  money  due  by  members  to  the  as- 
sociation for  registration  fees  or  subscriptions  may  be 
recovered  in  the  court  of  any  resident  magistrate  within 
whose  jurisdiction  the  debtor  may  reside.  An  affidavit 
by  the  secretary  setting  forth  the  necessary  facts  shall, 
in  cases  by  default,  be  prima  facie  evidence  upon  which 
the  court  may  grant  an  order  or  pronounce  judgment  by 
default  in  such  suit  and  such  judgment  shall  be  enforce- 
able in  ordinary  course  of  law. 


Blection  of  the  Council. 

14.  On  such  day  during  the  currency  of  the  sixth 
month  next  after  the  date  of  the  coming  into  operation 
of  this  Act  as  the  provisional  council  shall  appoint  they 
shall  convene  a  meeting  in  Johannesburg  of  all  persons 
whose  names  appear  upon  the  register  at  the  date  on 
which  the  notices  convening  such  meeting  are  issued,  such 
notices  to  be  posted  to  the  registered  address  of  such 
persons  at  least  fourteen  days  before  the  date  fixed  for 
the  said  meeting,  and  at  such  meeting  the  persons  pres- 
ent or  represented  by  proxy  in  writing  shall  proceed  to 
elect  in  a  manner  to  be  provided  by  the  provisional  coun- 
cil a  council  of  twelve  members  who  shall  come  into 
office  upon  the  expiration  of  six  months  from  the  date 
of  the  coming  into  operation  of  this  Act  and  thereupon 
the  provisional  council  shall  cease  to  exist.  The  coun- 
cil shall  hold  office  until  the  date  of  the  first  or  next 
annual  general  meeting  as  the  case  may  be  when  they 
shall  retire  from  office. 

Offences. 

15.  The  following  acts  and  practices,  whether  of 
commission  or  omission,  upon  the  part  of  any  architect, 
shall  be  offences  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  and  if 
found  guilty  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  having  committed 
or  engaged  in  any  one  or  more  of  such  acts  or  practices, 
such  architect  shall  be  liable  to  be  suspended  from  prac- 
tice for  any  period  that  may  be  decided  on  by  the  said 
court,  or  to  have  his  name  removed  from  the  register  as 
hereinafter  provided;   that   is   to   say — 

(a)  allowing  any  persoji  except  a  registered  architect   in 

partnership  with  himself  to  practise  in  his  name  as 
an  architect; 

(b)  directly  or  Indirectly  sharing  his  professional  remun- 

eration with  any  person,  not  being  a  registered 
architect  in  partnership  with  him,  or  directly  or 
Indirectly  acceptijig  any  share  of  the  professional 
remuneration  of  such  person  or  any  commission  or 
bonus    thereon; 

(c)  slgnmg  accounts,   statements,   reports,   specifications, 

plans,  or  other  documents  purporting  to  represent 
any  architectural  work  performed  by  himself  which 
work  shall  not  have  been  performed  under  his  per- 
sonal  supervision   or  direction; 

(d)  directly  or  indirectly   paying  a  person    a  commission 

for  bringing  him  work,  giving  any  person  monetary 
or  other  consideration  as  a  remuneration  for  bring- 
ing him  work,  or  for  inducing  other  persons  to  give 
him  work; 

(e)  touting  or  otherwise  improperly  obta.ning  or  aLierapt- 

Ing  to  obtain  work; 

(f)  performing  any  architectural  work  In  connection  with 

any  matter  which  is  the  subject  of  dispute  or  litiga- 
tion upon  condition  that  only  in  the  event  of  the  said 
dispute  or  litigation  ending  favorably  for  the  party 
for  whom  the  work  is  performed  shall  payment  be 
made  for  such  work; 

(g)  conducting   himself   unprofessionally   or   dishonorably 

in  connection  with  a,ny  work  performed  by  him  as 
an   architect; 

(h)  wilfully  disobeying,  refusing,  or  neglecting  to  carry 
out  and  perform  any  by-law  or  order  lawfully 
adopted  and  established  by  the  association  regard- 
ing any  point   of  professional  practice; 

(1)  engagi,ng  in  any  practices  or  performing  any  acts 
similar  to  tliose  acts  and  practices  prohibited  In  the 
aforegoing    sections. 

Inquiries  Into  Conduct  of  Members. 

16.  If  the  conduct  or  behavior  of  a  member  of  the 
association  shall  appear  to  the  provisional  council  or  the 
council  to  require  investigation,  they  shall,  before  pro- 
ceeding against  such  member  in  the  Supreme  Court  as 
provided  in  the  next  succeeding  section,  hold  an  inquiry 
and,  if  required  by  such  member,  hear  evidence  on  the 
matter.  Eight  days'  written  notice  of  the  charges 
against  him  and  of  the  date  of  such  inquiry  shall  be 
given  to  the  member  concerned,  who  shall  be  entitled 
to  appear  at  such  inquiry  to  answer  such  charges  and  to 
produce  evidence  on  his  behalf,  and  his  own  evidence 
(if  any)  shall  be  admissible  against  him  in  any  other 
proceedings,  civil  or  criminal.  If  such  member  requires 
evidence  to  be  heard,  the  provisional  council  or  council 
may  also  hear  evidence  against  such  member.  Where 
evidence  is  to  be  heard  the  president  or  vice-president 
may  administer  the  oath  to  witnesses,  and  such  witnesses 
shall  be  subject  to  the  law  relating  to  perjury. 
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Proceedings  for  Suspension  and   Removal  of  Members. 

17.  In  the  event  of  any  member  of  the  association 
being -in  the  opinion  of  the  provisional  council  or  council 
guilty  of  any  act  or  omission  prohibited  by  this  Act,  or 
oflfending  against  any  by-law  or  regulation  framed  there- 
under, the  provisional  council  or  the  council  may  call 
upon  any  such  member  to  show  cause  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  this  Colony  why  he  should  not  be  prohibited 
from  practising  as  an  architect,  and  why  his  name  should 
not  be  removed  from  the  register.  All  such  proceedings 
shall  be  taken  in  the  name  of  the  association.  Upon  the 
hearing  of  any  such  matter  the  court  may  suspend  such 
member  from  practice,  remove  his  name  from  the  register, 
or  make  such  other  order  as  may  seem  fit,  and  may  fur- 
ther make  such  order  as  to  costs  as  may  seem  fit.  In  case 
of  such  suspension  or  removal,  copies  of  the  order  of 
Court  shall  be  lodged  with  the  Colonial  Secretary  and 
the  association  and  noted  in  the  register. 

Penalties. 

18.  In  case  any  member  of  the  association  shall  in 
consequence  of  an  order  of  Court  be  suspended  from 
practising  as  an  architect  in  this  Colony,  such  person 
shall  during  such  time  as  he  is  suspended,  cease  to  be  a 
member  of  the  association,  but  shall  nevertheless  be  liable 
to  pay  all  moneys  due  by  him  up  to  the  date  of  such 
suspension. 

Persons  Having   No    Claim    Against    the   Assets    of   the 
Association. 

19.  No  claim  against  the  assets  of  the  association 
shall  exist  in  the  case  of,  or  be  made  by,  any  person  whose 
name  has  ceased  to  appear  upon  the  register  of  the 
association. 

Titles  Allowed  to  Members  of  the  Association. 

20.  Every  person  whose  name  appears  on  the  regis- 
ter shall  be  entitled  to  style  himself  ."Registered  Archi- 
tect, Transvaal." 

Rules  and  Regulations  for  Examinations. 

21.  The  council  shall,  upon  being  elected  to  office, 
forthwith  frame  rules  and  regulations  for  regulating  the 
examinations  or  equivalents  thereto  which  shall  be  re- 
quired of  applicants  for  registration  under  section  seven 
of  this  Act. 

Powers  of  the  Council. 

22.  The  council  shall  have  power  to  do  each  and  all 
of  the  following  acts: 

(a)  to  manage  and  superintend   the   affairs  of   tlie   asso- 

ciation; 

(b)  to  appoint  and  remove  any  servants  of  tlie  association 

and   to  determine   the  duty,   salary,   ajid   remunera- 
tion  of   the    same: 

(c)  to  accept  or  refuse  for  good  cause  any  application  for 

registration  made  In  pursuance  of  this   Act; 

(d)  to   hold   examinations  for   applicants   for   registration 

and     to    grant   certificates   to  such   persons  as  have 
satisfied   the  examiners  in   such   exami.nations; 

(e)  generally  to  exercise  all   the   powers   of   the  assoca- 

tlon,   except  such  powers  as  are  expressly  reserved 
by  this  Act  to  the  association  in  general  meeting. 

Persons  in  Arrear  With  Subscription  Not  Qualified 

to  Vote. 

23.  No  person  who  is  in  arrear  with  his  subscription 
ihall  be  qualified  to  be  present,  or  vote,  or  be  reckoned 
n  a  quorum  at  any  meeting  of  the  provisional  council,  or 
:ouncil,  or  of  members,  while  he  is  so  in  arrear. 

General  Meetings. 

24.  There  shall  be  held  once  in  each  year  a  genera' 
meeting  of  the  association  whereat  every  architect  upon 
the  register  who  is  not  disqualified  under  section  twelve 
hereof  shall  he  entitled  to  vote  personally  or  by  proxy  in 
writing.  The  quorum  for  such  general  meeting  shall  be 
fixed  by  the  by-laws. 

Any  question  to  be  decided  at  such  meeting  shall  be 
decided  by  a  majority  of  the  memhers  present  or  repre- 
sented thereat. 

The  council  shall  jjrepare  as  at  the  thirty-first  of 
December  in  each  year  a  balance  sheet  of  the  affairs  of 
the  association  and  an  account  of  all  moneys  received 
and   expended   by    the    association,    and    submit    such    ac- 


count duly  audited  to  the  association  at  such  general 
meeting  for  discussion  and  approval.  The  officers  of 
the  association  who  shall  consist  of  the  members  of  the 
council  and  of  a  president  and  two  vice-presidents  (who 
shall,  bowever,  be  members  of  the  council)  shall  be 
elected  annually,  at  such  meeting,  and  the  said  officer 
shall  retire  annually  but  shall  b"  eligible  for  re-election. 

It  shall  be  lawful  for  any  member  or  members  of  the 
association  at  such  meeting  to  move  any  resolution  which 
is  not  consistent  with  the  purposes  and  provisions  of 
this  Act. 

Chairman's   Vote. 

25.  The  per.soii  presiding  over  the  provisional  council 
or  council  or  at  any  general  meeting,  .shall  have  a  de- 
liberate as  well  as  a  casting  vote. 

Meeting  to  Pass  By-laws. 

2C.  The  provisional  council  shall  forthwith  prepare 
draft  by-laws  for  the  association  for  the  purposes  enum- 
erated in  the  next  succeeding  section,  and  shall  convene 
a  special  general  meeting  of  the  association  in  Johannes- 
burg to  he  held  not  later  than  six  months  from  the  date 
of  the  coming  into  operation  of  this  Act  for  the  pur- 
pose of  considering  and,  if  approved,  of  adopting  the 
said  by-laws.  The  notice  convening  such  meeting  shall 
be  sent  to  the  registered  address  of  each  member  of  the 
association  not  later  than  fourteen  days  before  the  day 
appointed  for  such  meeting  and  shall  be  accompanied  by 
a  copy  of  the  said  by-laws. 

A  majority  of  the  members  personally  present  or 
represented  by  proxy  in  writing  at  such  meeting  shall  be 
sufficient  to  determine  all  matters  to  b?  decided  thereat 
and  the  non-receipt  of  the  said  notice  or  copy  of  the 
proposed  by-laws  by  any  member  or  members  shall  not 
invalidate  the  proceedings  at  the  said  meeting,  provided 
that  one-third  of  the  number  of  members  then  on  the 
register  shall  h:  present  personally  or  be  represented  by 
proxy  in  writing. 

Purposes  For  Which  By-laws  May  be  Made. 

27.  The  council  may,  from  time  to  time,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  association  assembled  in  a  special 
general  meeting  called  for  the  purpose,  make  by-laws  for 
any  of  the  following  purposes,  provided  that  such  by- 
laws be  not  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 
and  may  alter,  amend,  or  repeal  such  by-laws  including 
the  by-laws  framed  under  the  last  preceding  section, 
that  is  to  say: — 

(a)  for  fixing  the  amount  of  the  annual  subscription  pay- 

able by  members  and  the  time  of  payment  of  the 
same; 

(b)  for  defining  what  shall  be  cojisidered   unprofessional 

or  dishonorable  conduct  on  the  part  of  an  architect; 

(c)  for  regulating  the  time.   mode,  and  niace  of  summon- 

ing and  holding  ordinary  and  special  general  meet- 
ings and  the  quorum  to  be  presejit  thereat  and  the 
mode  of  voting  and  the  conduct  of  proceedings  at 
any  such  meetings  and  the  regulations  for  the  ad- 
journment  thereof; 

(d)  for  regulating   the   tneetiings   of   the   council   and    the 

quorum   to  be  present   thereat; 

(e)  for  regulattng  the  mode  of  nomination  of  members  for 

election  to  the  council  and  the  mode  of  filling  casual 
vacancies    thereon; 

(f)  for  regulating  the  times  and  places  for  holding  exam- 

inations of  applicajits  for  registration  and  the  sub- 
.lects  and  the  manner  of  conducting  or  holding  any 
such  examinations,  and  for  fixing  a  reasonable  fee 
to  be  paid  by  applicants  and  the  candltions  on 
which  the  examiners  shall  liold  ofHce  and  their 
remuneration; 

(g)  for  regulating  the  mode  of  election  of  the   officers  of 

the  association; 
(h)  for  fixing  a  tariff  prescribing  the  i-emuneration  which 

architects    shall    be    entitled    to     charge     for     their 

services; 
(1)    for   determining   the    quallflcatloji   and    disqualification 

of   councillors; 
(J)  and  generally  such  by-laws  as  from  time  to  time  seem 

to   the  association  requisite   for  giving  effect   to   the 

provisions   of   this    Act   and   for   the   furtherance   of 

the    objects   of   the    association. 

Alteration   of  By-laws. 

28.  No  alteration  in  the  by-laws  as  adopted  at  the 
special  general  meeting  referred  to  in  section  twenty-six 
shall  be  made  save  by  a  majority  of  two-thirds  of  the 
members  personally  present  or  represented  by  proxy  in 
writing  at  the  special  general  meeting  convened  for  the 

{Concluded  on  page  65.) 


The    new    Jacobs    Building,    tine    largest    reinforced    concrete    building   in   Canada,   which   is   now   nearing   completion   at  the  corner 
of   St.   Catherine   and   St.   Alexander  streets,   Montreal.      Mitchell   and   Creighton,   Architects. 

CANADA'S    LARGEST    CONCRETE    BUILDING- Splendid 

Modern  Commercial  Structure  Now  Nearing  Completion  at  Montreal 
— Will  House  a  Number  of  Diverse  Busmess  Interests. — Features  of 
Its  Design,  and  Power  and  Machinery  Equipment. 


THE  NEW  JACOBS'  BUILDING,  now  nearing 
completion  at  Montreal,  gives  to  that  city  what 
is  claimed  to  be  a  structure  which  is  as  thor- 
oughly fireproof  as  modern  building  science  has  made 
possible.  Aside  from  this,  it  is  notable  as  the  largest 
reinforced  concrete  building  in  Canada,  while  still  another 
interest  is  attached  in  the  fact  that,  despite  of  the  difficul- 
ties encountered  in  the  early  stages  of  the  work,  the  re- 
markably short  time  in  which  the  building  was  erected, 
demonstrates  the  rapidity  of  progress  which  working 
organizations  and  engineering  skill  have  made  possible 
in  the  method  of  construction  adopted. 

The  building,  which  is  seven  stories  high,  and  designed 
to  carry  three  additional  stories  as  the  need  for  further 
accommodations  might  demand,  has  a  frontage  along  St. 
Catherines  street  of  265  feet,  and  a  depth  on  St.  .\lex- 
ander  street  of  136  feet.  The  main  facades,  designed  in 
the  French  Renaissance  style,  are  of  glazed  terra  cotta. 
with  ornamental  cast  iron  store  fronts,  cornices  and 
mullions;  the  entire  space  between  the  pilasters  being  de- 
voted to  windows,  so  as  to  provide  an  area  in  this  respect, 
which  will  adequately  serve  to  light  all  parts  of  the  in- 
terior. 

Built  on  a  site  which  was  originally  an  old  river  bed. 
the  work  on  the  foundations  necessitated  the  most  careful 
procedure,  in  that  a  modern  theatre  building  adjoined  one 
corner  of  the  lot,  and  also  because  of  the  fact  that  the 
frontage  of  the  site  extends  along  a  street  where  there  :s 
a  continuous  heavy  traffic,  including  an  uninterrupted 
trolley  service. 

Excavation  for  the  structure  was  begun  during  the 
second  week  in  .A])ril.  1909.  and  this  work,  together  with 
the  preparing  of  the  foundations,  was  found  to  be  a  very 
difficult,  tedious  and  costly  proposition.  Test  holes,  sunk 
on  the  site,  disclosed  the  fact  that  the  upper  layer  of  soil 
consisted  of  a  very  soft  form  of  wet  blue  clay,  this  clay 
becoming  softer  on  the  continued  lower  levels.  At  the 
23-foot  level  the  soil  changed  to  a  very  wet  sandy  sub- 


stance which  might  almost  be  termed  a  wet  quicksand, 
being  really  a  mixture  of  quicksand  and  slimy  clay.  It 
was  necessary  to  go  through  about  12  feet  of  this  forma- 
tion before  striking  hard  pan. 

To  reach  hard  pan,  in  carrying  out  the  foundation 
work,  it  was  necessary  to  sink  caissons.  These  caissons 
were  composed  of  3-in.  tongued  and  grooved  planks, 
placed  in  circular  form.  They  were  driven  down  in  two 
lengths  by  means  of  steam  hammers,  and  excavation  was 
then  carried  on  inside  thereof.  The  lower  10  feet,  before 
reaching  hard  pan,  had  to  be  removed  with  tripods  and 
buckets,  the  substance  encountered  being  too  thick  to 
handle  with  pumps,  and  not  stifif  enough  to  permit  of  being 
dug.  Besides  this  work,  a  general  excavation  to  the  deptti 
of  11  feet  and  6  inches,  necessitating  the  removal  of  12,000 
cubic  yards  of  earth,  was  carried  out  in  order  to  provide 
for  the  machinery,  etc.,  which  occupies  a  large  portion 
of  the  basement ;  the  machinery  room  being  4  feet  6 
inches  below  the  general  basement  floor  level.  In  all, 
there  are  eighty-five  circular  concrete  foundation  piers, 
distributed  over  an  area  of  30,000  square  feet.  These 
piers  have  an  average  diameter  of  4  feet,  the  footing  area 
being  increased  to  a  diameter  of  about  eight  feet  in  order 
to  maintain  a  uniform  distribution  of  the  load  figured. 

Great  care  had  to  be  exercised  when  the  quicksand 
was  reached  to  prevent  the  sheeting  from  collapsing  on 
account  of  the  pressure  from  the  surrounding  buildings. 
.Another  difficulty  was  met  with  in  guarding  against  acci- 
dent to  the  Princess  Theatre  building  which  adjoined 
the  property  on  the  west-end,  and  also  extended  part  way 
along  the  south  side.  This,  however,  was  finally  over- 
come by  using  stout  .shores  braced  back  to  the  piers  which 
had  already  been  installed.  .After  this  the  piers  on  the 
property  line  were  sunk  and  filled,  and  cantilever  beams 
extending  back  to  the  inside  row  of  columns  and  under 
the  theatre  walls,  were  built  to  carry  the  masonry  under- 
pinning 

The  structure,  which  is  built  according  to  the  Kah.a 
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Foundftion  work  on  the  new  Jacobs  Building,  St.  Catherine  and  St.  Alexander  streets,  Montreal,  showing  the 
caissons  and  reinforcing  for  the  concrete  supporting  piers.  The  site  of  the  strLicture  covers  an  area  of 
30,000  square  feet  and  85  piers  in  ail  were  required.  This  view  was  taken  on  August  5th,  1909.  thirteen  days 
before  the  superstructure  was  started,  and  while  excavation  was  still  In  progress.  Mitchell  and  Crelghton, 
Architects. 
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View  of  the  new  Jacobs  Building,  Montreal,  taken  on  October  9th,  showing  the  construction  of  superstructure. 
The  foreground  shows  the  finished  centering  ready  for  concreting,  and  the  background  the  form  work  in 
course  of  erection  for  the  next  floor.  The  large  building  under  course  of  erection  in  the  distance,  is  another 
modern  business  structure  which  is  being  built  according  to  the  same  system  of  construction.  Mitchell  and 
Crelghton,    Architects. 
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New  Jacobs  Building,  Montreal,  as  it  appeared  on  October  28th,  seventy  days  after  the  foundation  was  com- 
pleted. This  view  gives  an  excellent  idea  of  the  rapidity  with  which  the  work  progressed.  The  time  re- 
quired for  setting  up  the  forms  for  the  ground  floor  was  ten  days,  and  for  the  other  floors,  an  average  of 
eight   days  to   the   floor.      Mitchell    and   Creighton,   Architects. 


View  of  new  Jacobs  Building.  Montreal,  taken  on  December  4th,  showing  the  building  practically  enclosed,  and 
also  the  superstructure  or  seventh  floor,  which  will  eventually  cover  the  entire  area  of  the  building  and  form 
a  portion  of  the  future  extension  of  four  floors  provided  for  in  the  design  and  construction  of  the  building. 
Mitchell    and   Creighton,    Architects. 
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System  of  reinforced  concrete  construction,  will  house  a 
number  of  diverse  interest. 

The  lower  portion  of  the  west  end  of  the  building  is 

to  be  occupied  hy  the  St.  Regis  Hotel  Co.,  for  hotel  and 

cafe    purposes.      The    hotel   kitchen,    serving   rooms,    etc.. 

will  be  located  in  the  basement.     The  cafe,  dining  room, 

office  and  bar  will  be  located  in  the  ground  floor,  a  num- 

.ber  of  private  dining  rooms  on  the  first  floor  and  bed 

rooms  on  the  second  and  thir(;l  floors.     Private  bathrooms 

will   adjoin   each   bed   room.      The   interior   finish   of   the 

hotel    portion    of    the    building   is    fully    in    keeping    with 

;the  high, class  of  the  building  in  general.    The  balance   n 

the  grouhS'floor  is  to  be  used  for  retail  mercantile  stores. 

I  The  T.  Eaton   Co.  will  occupy  three  entire  floors  of  the 

jtmilding    for    manufacturing    purposes.      The    upper    two 

I  floors  will  be  arranged   for  offices.     The  entire  seventh 

l^oor,  which  is  really  a   superstructure  over  the  building 

Improper,  not  covering  the  entire  ground  area,   is  utilized 

for  offices  for  the  varied  business  interests  with  which 

the  owner,  Mr.  Jacobs,  is  connected. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the   rapidity   with   which   the 
concrete  skejetoft  of  the  structure  was  carried  up.     The 


The  concrete  for  the  entire  structure  was  mixed  in 
the  .proportion  of  1,  2,  4,  the  stone  for  the  columns  being 
such  as  would  pass  through  a  half-inch  ring,  and  for 
beams  and  slab  of  a  size  to  pass  through  a  |-in.  ring. 
All  concrete  was  mixed  to  a  sloppy  consistency,  and  great 
care  was  taken  to  have  same  well  puddled  and  spaded  in 
the  forms,  the  work  being  subjected  at  all  times  to  a 
rigid   inspection. 

As  regards  equipment,  the  contractors'  plant  consisted 
of  a  small  circular  saw,  motor  driven,  a  No.  2j  Ransom 
mixer  discharging  into  a  20  cu.  ft.  Ransom  bucket,  which 
in  turn  dripped  into  a  receiving  hopper  equip|)ed  with 
two  gates.  Steam  for  the  mixer  and  two  hoisting  en- 
gines was  supplied  by  a  horizontal  boiler,  and  two  small 
stiffff  leg  derricks  were  used  for  hoisting  the  reinforcing 
steel  and  lumber. 

The  extra  excavation  work  in  the  basement,  which 
w"as  decided  on  after  the  building  was  up  several  stories, 
was  handled  by  using  two  half  yard  mining  skips  on  nar- 
row gauge  tracks.  These  skips  dumped  automatically 
directlv  into  carts  driven  in  on  the  ground  floor,  and  were 


Longitudinal   section,   Jacobs   Building,   St.   Catherine   and   St.   Alexander   streets,    iVIontreal.      Mitchell    and    Creighton,   Architects. 


foundation  work  and  excavation  was  completed  by  August 
18,  but  previous  to  this  the  erection  of  forms  had  been 
started,  and  the  first  concrete  for  the  superstructure  was 
poured  on  August  20.     In  order  to  expedite  the  work,  the 
ji  forms  for  the  first  three  stories  were  made  up  at  the  con- 
I  tractors'  planing  mill,  and  delivered  to  the  job  ready  for 
\  assembling  and  erecting.    Ten  days  were  required  for  the 
'erection  of  the  first  floor  forms,  but  the  form  work  on 
the  other  floors  was  accomplished  on  the  average  of  eight 
days  to  the  floor.    The  forms  in  all  cases  were  allowed  to 
stand  for  three   weeks  before  stripping  was   commenced, 
and  were  then  carefully  taken  down  and  rebuilt  if  neces- 
sary before  being  hoisted  for  the  floor  above. 

The  lumber  used  for  this  purpose  consisted  mostly  of 
2-in.  spruce,  dressed  on  one  side,  and  two  edges  for  beams 
and  columns,  with  1-in.  floor  decking;  a  small  chamfer 
strip  being  inserted  in  the  angles  of  all  beams  and  also 
at  the  intersection  of  beams  and  slab.  The  interior  col- 
umns are  all  octagonal  in  shape,  and  the  forms  for  the 
(.concrete  were  all  clamped  with  specially  made  steel 
I;  clamps. 


run  by  cable  off  the  drum  of  a  hoisting  engine,  which  also 
operated  the  wheelbarrow  hoist  for  brick,  etc. 

STRUCTURAL  FEATURES. 

The  building  is  designed  to  carry  a  live  load  of  150  lbs. 
per  sq.  ft.  on  the  ground  floor,  125  lbs.  per  sq.  ft.  on  the 
upper  floors.  The  columns  throughout  the  building  are 
octagonal  in  shape,  and  vary  in  size  from  32  in.  in  cellar 
to  20  in.  in  upper  story.  When  the  additional  stories  are 
placed  on  the  structure  the  size  of  the  upper  columns  will 
be  12  in.  The  main  girders,  which  span  17  ft.  9  in.,  are 
12  in.  x  24J  in.,  and  are  reinforced  with  two  IJ  in.  x  2f 
in.  Kahn  bars  and  one  1  in.  cup  har.  The  intermediate 
beams  which  run  opposite  to  and  frame  into  the  main 
girders  are  8  in.  x  18  in.  size,  and  are  reinforced  with 

1  in.  X  3  in.  Kahn  and  one  g  in.  cup  bars.  All  columns 
are  reinforced  with  steel  rods,  hooped  with  5-16  in.  and 
g  in.  round  steel  hooping  varying  in  pitch  from  ll  in.  to 

2  in.,  according  to  loading;  the  concrete  inside  the 
hooping  being  figured  for  750  lbs.  per  sq.  in. 
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An  interesting  feature  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
ground  floor  is  the  central  portion  around  the  elevators 
and  stairways,  which  is  raised  two  feet  above  the  general 
floor  level,  and  also  the  lowering  of  the  floor  back  of  th? 
elevator,  two  feet,  to  allow  the  teams  to  drive  in  on  the 
laneway  level,  and  load  directly  onto  the  wagons.  .-Xnother 
interesting  feature  of  the  design  is  the  cantilever  beams 
under  the  basement  floor,  carrying  the  columns  in  the 
outer  west  wall,  as  well  as  the  wall  itself.  These  canti- 
lever beams  were  necessary  on  account  of  the  building 
proper  extending  to  the  extreme  western  limits  of  the 
property;  the  caissons  under  these  beams  being  fully  a 
foot  inside  the  property,  and  the  colunnis  above  over- 
hanging the  outer  edge  of  these  caissons  by  this  margin. 
The  centres  of  these  columns  are  actually  2  ft.  6  in.  off 
the  centres  of  the  caissons.  The  beam  over  the  driveway 
on  the  ground  floor  of  building  is  also  worthy  of  note. 
This  beam  is  of  26  ft.  2|  in.  span,  and  carries  a  concen- 
trated load  of  445  000  lbs.  9  ft.  6  in.  from  the  point  of 
support,  and  in  addition  thereto  a  load  of  46,400  lbs. 
equally  distributed  over  the  entire  •  span ;  this  beam  is 
24  in.  X  84  in.,  and  is  reinforced  with  five  2  in.  x  3j  in. 


two  freight  elevators  discharging  to  the  loading  platform 
which  has  already  been  described. 

Wherever  it  was  deemed  likely  that  openings  for  stair- 
ways, elevators,  etc.,  might  be  required  in  the  future,  lift- 
ing slabs  were  provided.  In  this  case  the  main  slab  was 
left  with  a  rebate,  and  tar  paper  was  placed  over  the  joint 
before  the  removable  slab  was  concreted. 

There  were  approximately  10,300  yards  of  concrete 
used  to  complete  the  structure.  The  structure  is  equipped 
with  two  Otis-Fensom  electric  passenger  elevators  and 
two  high  speed  electric  freight  elevators.  There  are  two 
sets  of  reinforced  concrete  stairs  running  from  basement 
to  roof,  and  also  a  set  of  iron  stairs.  All  elevators  are 
motor  driven. 

POWER  AND  MACHINERY  EQUIPMENT. 

The  building  is  heated  by  steam,  lighted  by  electricity 
and  also  by  means  of  Blau  gas.  This  latter,  by  the  way. 
is  a  most  interesting  product,  and  though  well  known  in 
Germany,  is  new  in  this  country.  The  gas  is  manufac- 
tured in  central  plants  and  delivered  under  high  pressure 
in  cylinders,  the  cylinders  being  connected  to  the  piping 
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Kahn  and  ten  1  in.  cup  bars.  The  floor  slabs  throughout 
are  4  in.  thick,  and  are  reinforced  with  No.  6  Kahn  rib 
metal,  this  metal  having  a  cross  sectional  area  of  .18  sq. 
in.  of  steel  per  foot. 

The  interior  partitions  are  all  constructed  of  hollow 
terra  cotta  tile,  and  the  entire  ground  floor  ceiling  is  of 
expanded  metal  suspended  to  cover  the  sprinkler  pipes, 
plumbing  and  electric  wiring,  etc.  The  south  and  west 
curtain  walls  between  the  columns  and  beams  are  filled 
in  with  red  ascct  brick,  and  th;  concrete  columns  and 
beams  are  exposed  and  dressed  with  bush  hammers,  which 
gives  a  very  pleasing  effect. 

All  the  exterior  facing  is  carried  on  the  concrete;  the 
outside  floor  beams  being  offset  beyond  the  face  of  the 
columns  to  give  a  bearing  for  same. 

The  interior  plan  and  arrangement  of  the  building  has 
been  very  consistently  worked  out,  ample  shipping  facili- 
ties being  provided   in  the   way  of  driveways,   etc.,   with 


system  in  the  basement  of  the  building  in  which  it  is  to 
be  used.  The  company  manufacturing  this  gas  are  at 
present   completing  a   new   factory  building  in   Montreal. 

In  the  basement  of  the  building  will  be  located  an  ab- 
solutely complete  power  plant,  power  being  produced  by 
steam  and  also  by  means  of  a  gas  suction  plant.  In  addi- 
tion to  adequately  meeting  the  requirements  of  the  build- 
ing itself  this  plant  will  also  supply  heat  and  power  to 
adjacent  buildings.  T.he  power  equipment  will  con- 
sist of  one  150  h.p.  Belliss  &  Morcom  compound  steam  en- 
gine, four  150  h.p.  Tubular  steam  boilers,  and  one  150  h.p 
Hornsby-Stockport  suction  gas  engine  equipment,  together 
with  suction  gas  producer  plant  and  the  necessary  switch- 
board for  handling  the  above-named  equipment,  and  any 
additional  current  that  the  building  might  require  from 
the  outside.  The  steam  engine  will  be  direct  coupled  to 
a  100  k.w.  Allis-Chamers-Bullock  240  volts,  direct  current 
generator.  These  generators  are  of  the  3-wire  type,  and 
will  be  operated  either  in  parallel  or  separately.  The  wir- 
ing throughout  the  building  is,  therefore,  a  3-wire  system. 
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and  the  lighting  will  be  done  on  a  basis  of  110  volts.  The 
incandescent  lamps  (if  metallic  filament)  will  be  hung  in 
series,  and  the  motor-elevators  and  light  manufacturing 
which  will  be  done  in  the  building,  will  all  be  operated  on 
220  volt  basis.  There  will  also  be  provided  a  transformer 
room  for  receiving  alternating  current  from  the  outside 
which  will,  as  alternating  current,  be  stepped  down  to  the 
proper  voltage  and  distributed  through  the  lighting  cir- 
cuits, separating,  in  that  case,  the  power  from  the  light- 
ing; a  motor-generator  set  for  conversion  of  alternating 
current  into  direct  current  will  be  installed  should  th- 
equipment  in  the  building  be  insufficient  to  take  care  of 
the  total  requirements. 

The  Belliss  &  Morcom  steam  engine  and  the  Hornsby- 
Stockport  gas  engine  are  both  of  English  manufacture. 
The  gas  engine  set  is  the  Otto  cycle  single  cylinder  type, 
with  extra  heavy  flywheel,  and  governing  on  the  "hit  and 
miss''  plan.  The  relation  between  the  gas  producer  and 
the  engine  is  automatic,  it  heing  necessary  for  the  attend- 
ant merely  to  put  coal  in  the  hopper  of  the  producer  and 
see  to  the  lubrication. 

The  plan  of  operation  anticipates  the  running  of  the 
steam  engine  in  the  winter  only,  which  will  result  prac- 
tically in  the  use  of  the  steam  engine  as  a  reducing  valve. 
for  the  reason  that  the  main  object  of  the  steam  boiler 
plant  is  for  heating  and  is  of  sufficient  capacity  to  take 


CEMENT. 

"All  cement  furnished  for  this  work  is  subject  to  in- 
pection  and  tests  as  hereinafter  specified. 

All  inspections  and  sampling  shall  be  made  by  In 
spectors,  appointed  by  the  architect,  at  the  point  of  man- 
ufacture sending  samples  to  their  .laboratory  for  tests 
and  only  cement  that  has  been  previously  accepted  will 
be  allowed  on  the  work. 

In  cases  where  special  conditions  make  inspection  at 
factory  impracticable,  inspection  at  the  job  may  be  sub- 
stituted, subject  to  approval  of  the  architect.  When  job 
inspection  is  permitted  the  cement  shall  be  delivered  at 
the  job  at  least  two  weeks  before  required  for  use  so  as 
to  allow  ample  time  for  necessary  tests  by  the  laboratory. 
During  this  interval  the  cement  shall  be  stored  in  wea- 
ther-tight building  and  proper  care  taken  to  so  separate 
the  individual  cars  that  they  can  be  easily  identified  if 
found  unsatisfactory. 

The  cement  will  be  accepted  at  the  work  packed  in 
stout  paper,  cloth  or  canvas  sacks.  Each  package  shall 
be  plainly  labeled  with  the  name  of  the  brand  and  the 
manufacturer.  Any  package  broken  or  containing  dam- 
aged cement  may  be  rejected  as  a  fraction  package  at  the 
option  of  the  engineer  in-charge  of  the  work. 

The   acceptance    or   rejection   of   cement   used   under 
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care  of  several  adjacent  buildings.  Econorny,  therefore, 
is  obtainable  by  passing  the  steam  through  the  150  h.p. 
steam  engine,  utilizing  the  exhaust  steam  for  heating. 
In  the  spring,  after  the  heating  season  is  over,  operation 
of  the  steam  engine  will  be  discontinued,  but  the  gas  en- 
gine will  be  operated  during  the  entire  year,  and  the  addi- 
tional current  for  power  or  lighting  which  may  be  re- 
quired will  be  brought  in  from  the  outside. 

From  a  standpoint  of  power  equipment  and  general 
flexibility,  the  entire  property  with  its  lighting  and  power 
equipment,  comes  up  to  a  very  high  standard.  There  is 
no  especially  novel  feature  except  that  the  power  equip- 
ment combines  gas  and  steam  engines — operating,  as 
stated,  the  steam  engine  in  the  winter  only. 

The  plumbing  and  ventilation  throughout  the  structure 
embody  the  most  approved  sanitary  features.  The  build- 
ing is  equipped  with  a  complete  sprinkling  system. 
The  ground  floor  is  finished  with  ceramic  tile  and  the 
upper  stories  in  maple,  this  maple  super-flooring  being 
practically  the  only  unprotected  wood  in  the  building.  The 
interior  doors  and  trimmings  are  kalameined. 

The  architects  for  the  building  were  Messrs.  Mitchell 
&  Creighton,  of  Montreal,  and  all  the  concrete  work  was 
done  in  accordance  with  the  standard  specifications  for 
reinforced  concrete  as  advocated  by  the  Trussed  Concrete 
Steel  Company  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  of  which  the  following 
is  an  abstract: 


this  specification  shall  be  based  on  the  following  require- 
ments. 

Fineness  of  grinding,  time  of  setting,  specific  gravity, 
constancy  of  volume,  chemical  composition,  strength — 
cohesive  and  adhesive,  microscopic  test. 

Fineness  of  Grinding.— Aher  being  gently  shaken  for 
five  minutes,  the  cement  must  not  leave  more  than  eight 
fer  cent,  residue  on  a  sieve  having  between  ninety-si.x 
and  one  hundred  meshes  per  lineal  inch,  the  size  of  the 
wire  being  0.0045  inches;  or  after  being  gently  shaken 
for  ten  minutes  must  not  leave  a  residue  of  over  24  per 
cent,  on  a  sieve  having  between  192  and  200  meshes  to 
the  linear  inch;  the  size  of  wire  being  0.00235  inches. 

Time  of  Setting. — On  being  mixed  for  three  minutes 
On  a  non-absorbent  surface  with  the  proper  percentage 
of  water  to  produce  normal  consistency,  the  paste  shall 
not  develop  initial  set  under  twenty-five  minutes  or  final 
set  under  four  hours,  or  even  ten  hours.  The  paste  to 
be  kept  in  a  moist  atmosphere  at  about  sixty-five  de- 
grees Fahr.  during  the  tests  and  results  taken  with 
Vicat  apparatus. 

Specific  Grai'ity.—The  specific  gravity  of  fresh  ce- 
ment must  not  be  less  than  3.1.5  or  more  than  3.25.  On 
seasoned  material  the  specific  gravity  must  not  be  less 
than  3.08. 

Constancy  of  Volume.— A  pat  about  three  inches  in 
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diameter,  one  quarter  inch  thick  at  centre  and  tapering 
til  ;;  UMA  edge  mad;  from  paste  mixed  for  three  minutes 
On  a  non-absorbent  surface  with  proper  percentage  of 
water  to  produce  normal  consistency,  shall  be  placed  on 
a  glass  plate  and  allowed  to  set  in  a  moist  closet  at  a 
temperature  of  65  degrees  Fahr.  for  twenty-four  hours. 
It  shall  then  be  placed  in  cold  water,  which  shall  be  raised 
to  boiling  point  and  kept  boiling  three  hours.  The  pat 
after  boiling  shall  show  no  signs  of  cracking,  warping 
or  similar  indications  of  disintegration. 

Strength— Cohesive. — The  cement  shall  be  mixed  for 
no     less   than   threi-   minutes  on   a  non-abscrbent  surface 
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with  water  to  produce  a  paste  of  normal  consistency;  it 
shall  then  be  pressed  into  oiled  moulds  with   the  fingers, 
but  in  no  case  rammed.    The  test  specimens  (briquettes) 
shall  be  placed  in  moist  closet  maintained  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  or)  degrees  V.  for  twenty-four  hours,  after  which 
the  moulds  shall  be  removed  and  the  briquettes  placed  in 
cold  water   until   tested.     The   average   of  five  briquettes 
broken  at  each  period  must  exceed  the  following  values : 
2  days  after  gauging — 27.'5  pounds  per  sq.  in. 
4  days  after  gauging — 400  pounds  per  sq.  in. 
7  days  after  gauging — 500  pounds  per  sq.  in. 
23  days  after  gauging — COO  pounds  per  sq.  in 

There  must  be  a  rise  in  strength  of  at  least  fifty 
pounds  between  each  period ;  the  stress  to  be  applied  at 
the  rate  of  100  pounds  per  ten  seconds. 

Strength — Adhesive.— Th.t  mortar  shall  be  mixed  for 
three  minutes  on  a  non-absorbent  surface  in  the  propor- 
tion by  weight  of  one  of  cement  to  three  standard  "Ot- 
tawa" sand,  which  has  passed  the  20  x  20  sieve  and  been 
retained  on  a  30  x  30  sieve.  Nine  per  cent,  of  water  of 
the  combined  weight  of  sand  and  cement  shall  be  used. 

This  mortar  shall  be  reasonably  rammed  into  moulds 
resting  on  a  glass  surface  previously  coated  with  a  thin 
coat  of  mineral  oil.  The  briquettes  shall  be  placed  in 
moist  closet  for  twenty-four  hours  and  then  removed 
and  placed  under  water  until  tested.  The  average  five 
briquettes  broken  at  each  period  must  not  exceed  the  fol- 
lowing values : 

7   days   after   moulding — 200   pounds   per   sq.   in. 

28   days   after   moulding — 290   pounds   per   sq.   in. 

There   must   be   a   rise   in    strength   of   at   least   fifty 
pounds  per  sq.  in.  between  each  period.    The  stress  to  be 
applied  at  the  rate  of  100  pounds  per  ten  seconds. 
SAND. 

The  sand  shall  consist  of  grains  of  any  moderately 
hard    rock    that    is   perfectly   sound.     Any    sand   showing 


signs  of  disintegration  shall  be  unconditionally  rejected. 
The  sand  shall  be  well  graded  from  coarse  to  fine.  Any 
sand  containing  over  !>  per  cent,  of  loam  or  clay  will  be 
rejected. 

BROKEN  STONE  OR  GRAVEL. 
The  aggregate  shall  be  composed  of  broken  stone  or 
screened  gravel.  The  broken  stone  shall  be  of  a  hard, 
close-grained  quality,  fre?  frcm  dust  and  crushed  so 
that  its  largest  dimension  shall  pass  through  a  ring  one 
inch  in  diameter.  Gravel  shall  be  free  from  dirt  and 
sand  an;l  shall  range  in  size  from  that  of  a  pea  to  an 
inch.  Disintegrated  stone  or  broken  stone  containing 
mica  shall  be  rejected. 

PROPORTIONS. 
All  concrete  shall  be  proportioned  of  one  part  Portland 
cement,  two  parts  sand  and  four  parts  broken  stone  or 
screened  gravel. 

RE-INFORCED  STEEL. 
Steel  used  shall  be  medium  open  hearth  steel  to  be 
rolled  from  new  stock  and  to  meet  the  manufacturer's 
standard  specifications.  Ultimate  strength  60,000  to  70,- 
000  lbs.  per  square  inch.  Elastic  limit  not  less  than  half 
the  ultimate  strength.  Minimum  elongation  twenty  (20) 
per  cent.  Bending  test  180  degrees  to  a  diameter  equal 
to  thickness  of  piece  tested  without  fracture  on  outside 
of  bent  portion.  All  steel  shall  be  free  from  paint,  oil 
or  heavy  rust  or  scale. 

RE-INFORCEMENT  FOR  SOLID  SLABS. 
For  solid  concrete  slabs  the  reinforcement  shall  be 
a  steel  fabric  made  of  open  hearth  steel  and  provided  in 
flnt  sheets.  The  main  tension  members  shall  be  at  right 
angles  to  the  supports,  have  a  maximum  spacing  of  8 
inches  and  shall  be  accurately  spaced  by  rigidly  attached 
cross  members  preferably  made  from  same  sheet  of  steel. 
The  cross  members  shall  not  be  spaced  farther  apart  than 
the  spacing  of  the  main  tension  members. 

REINFORCEMENT   FOR    BEAMS. 
For  joists,  beams,  and  girders  no  reinforcement  shall 
be  considered  that  does  not  provide  for  shearing  stresses 
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as  well  as  direct  tension.  Shear  members  shall  be  in- 
clined at  an  angle  of  45  degrees,  pointing  up  and  towards 
the  supports  and  shall  be  rigidly  connected  to  the  main 
tension  member  by  shearing  up  its  flanges.  There  shall 
hi  suffiicent  shear  reinforcement  so  that  the  concrete 
wi'.l  be  obliged  to  resist  only  diagonal  tension  and  shear 
Up  to  5!)  lbs.  per  sq.  in. 

MINIMUM  PROTECTION. 
The  minimum  protection  for  reinforcing  steel  which 
shall  be  taken  as  the  distance  from  the  surface  of  the 
steel  bar  to  the  nearest  concrete  surface  shall  be:  (a) 
For  slabs  J4  inch,  (b)  For  beams,  girders  and  columns 
1^.  inches.  Steel  shall  be  placed  in  exact  accordance 
with  detail  drawings. 

BASIS  OF  CALCULATION. 
In   calculation   of   stresses   the   following   assumptions 
shall  h-  made: 
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Modulus  of  elasticity  of  steel  Es=  30,000,000 
Modulus  of  elasticity  of  concrete,  Ec=  2,000,000 
Whence  Es  =M  =15 


Ec 

The  value  of  M  given  above  remains  constant  at  work- 
ing stresses. 

A  plane  section  before  bending  remains  a  plane  sec- 
tion after  bending:  that  is,  the  stress  in  any  fibre  is 
directly  proportional  to  its  distance  from  the  neutral 
axis.    The  tensile  strength  of  concrete  shall  be  neglected. 

ALLOWABLE  STRESSES. 

The  following  maximum  stresses  based  on  figuring 
full  live  and  dead  loads  shall  be  used  in  the  design  of  re- 
inforced concrete  work.  Steel  in  tension  =  16,000  lbs.  per 
square  inch.  Extreme  fibre  stress  in  concrete  in  com- 
pression in  slabs,  beams  and  girders  =  750  lbs.  per  square 
inch.    Concrete  in  shear  =  50  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

The  minimum  longitudinal  reinforcement  in  any  col- 
umn regardless  of  the  load  carried  by  same,  shall  be  one 
per  cent,  of  the  cross  sectional  area.  For  columns  rein- 
forced with  longitudinal  bars  tied  at  intervals  of  not 
less  than  the  diameter  of  the  column,  the  safe  load  shall 
be  computed  as  follows:  Safe  load  (in  pounds)  =  500 
Ac  +  7500  As.  Ac  net  cross  sectional  area  of  column  in 
square  inches.  As  =  cross  sectional  area  of  longitudin- 
al reinforcement  in  square  inches. 

For  columns  reinforced  with  longitudinal  steel  and 
with  spirally  wound  hoopwing  the  safe  load  shall  be  com- 
puted as  follows:  Safe  load  =  Ac  +  15  fc  (As  +  2. 
4A  IJ).  Where  fc=  allowable  stress  on  concrete  in  com- 
pression, to  be  taken  at  750  lbs.  per  square  inch.  Ac  = 
net  area  of  concrete  enclosed  in  hooping.  As  =  cross 
sectional  area  of  longitudinal  reinforcement.  A  J  = 
cross  sectional  area  of  imaginary  vertical  rods  having 
same  quantity  of  steel  as  the  hooping  per  lineal  foot  of 
column.  For  all  columns  the  above  safe  carrying  capa- 
cities shall  be  reduced  20  per  cent.;  for  corner  columns 
reduced  30  per  cent. 

The  stresses  allowed  above  shall  be  used  only  in  the 
case  where  the  unsupported  length  of  the  column  is  not 
greater  than  15  times  the  least  diameter.  Where  the 
length  exceeds  this  limit  the  allowable  stress  shall  be  re- 
duced according  to  the  standard  formulas. 

Where  columns  are  subjected  to  loads  of  known  ec- 
centricity the  combined  stress  in  the  extreme  fibre  due 
to  direct  compression  and  bending  moment  shall  not  ex- 
ceed that  allowed  in  slabs  and  beams. 

CONTINUOUS  ACTION. 

The  bending  moment  for  slabs  and  beams  which  are 
not  continuous  over  supports  shall  be  taken  at  }iWh. 
Where  W  =  total  dead  and  live  load  uniformly  distri- 
uted  on  the  member.  1  =  clear  span  of  same.  When 
slabs  and  beams  are  built  continuous  over  both  supports 
the  bending  moment  shall  be  taken  at  not  less  than  1/10 
WL-  Where  slabs  and  beams  are  continuous  over  one 
support  only  the  bending  moment  shall  be  taken  not  less 
than  1/9  WL.  In  case  of  square  panels  reinforced  in 
both  directions  and  continuous  over  all  supports  the  bend- 
ing moment  shall  be  taken  not  less  than  1/20  WL. 

When  above  reductions  in  bending  moments  are  al- 
lowed, provide  in  the  top  of  the  slab  or  beam  over  the 
support  at  least  one  quarter  of  the  maximum  area  of 
reinforcement  in  the  bottom  of  the  adjacent  span. 

r  BEAMS. 

If  the  slabs,  beams  and  gfirders  in  the  floor  construc- 
tion are  poured  in  one  continuous  operation,  the  width 
of  the  adjacent  floor  slab  on  each  side  of  beam  or  girder 
that  may  be  figured  in  the  compression  flange,  must  not 


exceed  twice   the  width  of  the  beam  or  girder  of   four 
times  the  thickness  of  the  slab. 

In  the  case  of  a  floor  .system  consisting  of  slabs,  beams 
and  girders,  where  the  slab  reinforcement  runs  parallel 
to  the  girder,  the  portion  of  the  slab  as  noted  above  can- 
not be  figured  as  part  of  the  compression  flange  unless 
reinforcement  be  placed  in  the  slab  at  right  angles  to  the 
girder  to  insure  that  the  two  act  together. 

COMPRESSION  STEEL  IN  BEAMS. 

When  it  is  necessary  to  introduce  steel  to  take  com- 
pression in  slabs,  beams,  or  girders,  the  compressive 
stress  allowed  on  such  steel  shall  not  exceed  15  times  the 
computed  compressive  stress  in  the  concrete  at  the  same 
distance  from  the  neutral  axis. 

MIXING  CONCRETE. 

All  concrete  must  be  machine  mixed  using  a  batch 
mixer  of  an  approved  design.  Fresh  clean  water,  free 
from  acids  or  strong  alkalies  shall  be  used  and  in  suffi- 
cient quantity  so  that  the  resulting  mixture  will  flow 
readily  around  the  reinforcing  bars.  All  materials  shall 
be  thoroughly  mixed  dry,  after  which  the  proper  amount 
of  water  shall  be  added,  and  the  mixing  continued  until 
the  concrete  is  uniform.  .\  competent  foreman  must  be 
in  constant  attendance  at  the  mixer  to  give  his  approval 
of  every  batch  which  leaves  the  machine.     , 

PLACING  CONCRETE. 

All  forms  must  be  absolutely  clean  and  free  from 
shavings  or  foreign  matter  before  any  concrete  is  placed. 
All  concrete  must  be  deposited  in  forms  within  ten  min- 
utes after  leaving  the  mixer.  All  beams  and  slabs  must 
be  filled  to  the  top  surface  in  one  continuous  operation, 
that  is  from  the  bottom  of  the  beam  to  the  top  of  the 
floor  construction,  care  being  taken  to  see  that  the  con- 
crete flows  around  and  under  all  reinforcing  members. 

During  the  operation  of  pouring,  the  sides  of  all 
beams  and  girders  shall  be  well  spaded  so  as  to  obtain 
a  perfectly  smooth  surface  when  the  forms  are  removed. 
All  columns  shall  be  poured  six  to  eight  hours  ahead  of 
the  beams  and  slabs,  and  the  concrete  during  the  opera- 
tion of  filling  shall  be  constantly  puddled  by  means  of  a 
rod  to  expel  all  bubbles  of  air  and  give  a  smooth  finish  to 
the  finished  structure.  The  pouring  of  the  column  must 
be  a  continuous  operation  to  the  bottom  of  the  beam  or 
girder  it  supports.  Concrete,  after  it  has  been  poured, 
must  not  be  disturbed  by  walking  or  wheeling  over  same 
till  it  has  thoroughly  set. 

STOPPING  WORK. 

When  concreting  is  once  commenced  it  must  be  car- 
ried on  vigorously  to  completion  if  possible.  If  concret- 
ing must  be  stopped  before  an  entire  floor  is  completed,  the 
stop  shall  be  made  in  the  centre  of  beams  and  center  of 
floor  slabs.  The  plane  where  concrete  work  is  stopped 
must  be  vertical  and  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of 
the  beam  or  slab.  In  no  event  shall  work  be  terminated 
in  beams  or  floor  slabs  where  future  shearing  action  be- 
comes great,  as  at  their  ends  or  directly  under  a  heavily 
concentrated  load. 

CENTERING. 

The  centering  must  be  true  and  rigid,  properly  braced 
and  of  sufficient  strength  to  carry  the  dead  weight  of  the 
construction  as  a  liquid  without  deflection.  All  joints 
must  be  tight  so  as  to  prevent  the  leakage  of  the  liquid 
masses.  Beam  and  girder  forms  should  be  crowned  or 
cambered  %  inch  to  every  10  feet.  The  centering  must 
be  so  built  that  the  various  parts  can  be  taken  down  in 
the  following  order :— Two  sides  of  columns,  floor  forms, 
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sides  of  beams,  sides  of  girders,  remaining  sides  of  col- 
umns, and  the  supports  for  beams  and  girders. 

REMOVAL   OF  CENTERING. 

Centering  shall  not  be  removed  until  the  concrete  is 
thoroughly  set  and  is  of  sufficient  strength  to  carry  its 
own  weight  besides  whatever  live  load  is  liable  to  come 
on  the  construction.  No  falsework  shall  be  removed  with- 
OUL  the  approval  of  the  architect  or  engineer  in  charge. 
Beams  and  girders  shall  rimaiii  supported  for  at  least 
two  weeks  after  all  other  falsework  has  been  removed. 
Columns  shall  noi  be  given  their  full  loading  in  less  than 
five  weeks. 

After  the  forms  are  removed  any  small  cavities  or 
openings  in  the  concrete  shall  be  neatly  filled  with  mortar. 

FREEZING  WEATHER. 

Placing  concrete  in  freezing  weather  shall  be  avoided 
whenever  possible,  and  when  necessary  special  precau- 
tions shall  be  taken  to  prevent  the  concrete  freezing,  such 
as  .heating  the  building  with  salamanders ;  covering  the 
concrete  with  sawdust,  straw  or  manure,  heating  the 
materials  and  adding  calcium  chloride  (S  lbs.  per  barrel 
of  cement)  to  the  water  used  in  mixing  the  concrete.  \\\ 
concrete  which  is  frozen  shall  be  removed.  The  center- 
ing shall  not  be  removed  until  the  concrete  has  thorough- 
ly set  an.l  aged. 

TESTS. 

Floors  where  directed  shall  be  tested  after  the  cen- 
tering has  been  removed  one  month,  to  a  uniformly  dis- 
tributed load  equal  to  twice  the  safe  load.  With  this 
load  there  must  b,>  no  deflection  exceeding  1/400  part  of 
the  span,  and  the  floor  must  return  to  its  m  rnial  posi- 
ition  aft.er  removal  of  the  load. 

The  Trussed  Concrete  Steel  Company  of  Canada, 
Limited,  G.  B.  Reynolds,  local  representative,  were  the 
structural  engineers :  and  the  general  contract  was  car- 
ried out  by  Messrs.  D.  G.  Loomis  &  Sons.  The  superin- 
tendent of  construction  was  Mr.  Beck,  assisted  by  H. 
McGill  .\llen,  who  had  charge  of  the  placing  of  the  re- 
inforcing steel  and  concrete  work.  All  cement  used  on 
the  job  was  supplied  by  the  Lakefield  Portland  Cement 
Company,  and  the  terra  cotta,  both  for  the  exterior  walls 
and  the  partitions,  was  furnished  by  the  Eadie-Douglas 
Company,  Limited. 
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purpose  of  sanctioning  such  alteration.  Notice  of  such 
meeting,  and  of  the  alteration  or  alterations  to  be  pro- 
posed thereat,  shall  be  sent  by  post  to  the  registered  ad- 
dress of  each  member  of  the  association  at  least  fou'- 
teen  days  before  the  date  fixed  for  the  meeting,  but  the 
non-receipt  of  such  notice  by  any  member  or  members 
shall  not  invalidate  the  proceedings  thereat,  provided 
that  one-third  of  the  members  then  on  the  register  shall 
be  personally  ])resent  or  be  represented  by  proxy  in 
writing. 

By-laws — When  to  Take  Effect. 

29.  No  by-law  framed  and  adopted  under  sections 
twenty-six  and  twenty-seven  of  this  Act  and  no  alteration, 
amendment  or  repeal  of  any  such  by-law  shall  have  any 
force  and  effect  until  the  same  shall  have  been  approved 
of  by  the  Government-in-Council  and  published  in  the 
'"Gazette"  whereupon  they  shall  have  the  force  of  the  law 
and  shall  be  binding  upon  all  members  of  the  association 
in  so  far  as  the  same  are  not  in  conflict  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act. 


Repeal  of  By-laws  by  G over nor-in- Council. 

30.  The  Governor-in-Council  shall  at  all  times  have 
the  power  to  repeal  the  existing  by-laws  of  the  associa- 
tion and  may,  from  time  to  time  alter,  amend  and  add 
to  such  by-laws,  provided  that  such  alteration,  amend- 
ment and  addition  be  not  in  conflict  with  the  provisions 
of  this  Act. 

Costs  of  Promoting  This  Act. 

31.  The  council  may  allocate  such  sum  or  sums  of 
money  as  shall  be  proved  to  thefr  satisfaction  to  have 
been  expended  in  promoting  this  Act,  and  which  sum  or 
sums  are,  in  the  opinion  of  the  council,  reasonable,  and 
may  order  the  same  to  l)e  paid  through  their  treasurer 
to  the  body  or  bodies,  person  or  persons,  who  may  estab- 
lish the  claim  or  claims  within  twelve  months  of  the  com- 
ing into  operation  of  this  Act. 

Title  and  Date  of  Operation  of  Act. 

32.  This  Act  may  be  cited  for  all  purposes  as  the 
.Architects'  Private  Act,  1909,  and  shall  come  into  oper- 
ation and  have  the  force  of  law  on  the  publication  thereof 
in  the  "Gazette." 


Code  of  Ethic:  to  be  included  in  the  by-laws  of  the 
Transvaal  Association  of  Architects.  Incorporated 
under  the  .Architects'  Private  .Act,  1909.  Promul- 
gated in  Government  ''Gazette"  of  21st  July,  1909. 

1.  Clause  15  of  the  .Act  is  included  in  this  code,  and 
the  following  are  given  in  further  explanation  of  pars, 
g.  h  and  i  of  Clause  IS,  also  par.  h  of  Clause  27. 

2.  No  member  shall  have  any  financial  interest  in  or 
otherwise  combine  any  other  business  with  that  of  archi- 
tecture, such  as  building  and  contracting,  house  and  estate 
agency,  auctioneering,  merchants  or  any  such  like  as  the 
council  may  from  time  to  time  decide. 

3.  A  member  shall  not  receive,  directly  or  indirectly, 
any  royalty,  gratuity  or  commission  on  any  patented  ^iv 
protected  article  used  on  work  which  he  is  carrying  out 
for  his  clients  without  authority  in  writing  from  those 
clients. 

4.  .A  member  shall  not  participate  in  or  be  the  medium 
of  payments  of  prime  cost  sums  or  other  payments  made 
on  his  clients'  behalf  to  any  builder,  contractor  or  business 
firm,  without  authority  in  writing  from  those  clients.  He 
may  issue  certificates  or  recommendations  for  payment 
by  his  clients. 

5.  No  member  shall  guarantee  an  estimate  or  contract 
by  personal  bond,  nor  be  party  to  a  building  contract 
except  as  owner. 

6.  No  member  shall  attempt  to  supplant  another  archi- 
tect after  definite  steps  have  been  taken  towards  his 
employment. 

7.  No  member  shall  advertise  in  any  publication  or  in 
any  other  way  than  by  a  card  or  plate,  giving  name, 
address  and  profession.  It  is  undesirable  to  do  so  on 
boards  or  boardings  in  front  of  buildings  in  course  of 
construction. 

8.  No  member  shall  criticize  in  public  i)rint  tiie  pro- 
fessional conduct  or  work  of  another  architect  except 
over  his  own  name. 

9.  No  member  shall  furnish  designs  in  competition  in 
private  work  or  public  work  except  under  conditions  and 
assessors  previously  approved  by  the  council  of  the  asso- 
ciation. 

10.  No  member  shall  submit  drawings  in  any  com- 
petition not  designed  and  prepared  under  his  personal 
supervision ;  nor  shall  any  member  attempt  to  secure  any 
work  for  which  a  competition  remains  undecided. 

11.  The  schedule  of  charges  as  sanctioned  under  the 
Act  shall  be  the  minimum  rates  for  the  services  rendered. 
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THE  FARNESE  P/^  LACE.- Beautiful  Edifice  Designed  by  San 
Gallo,  and  Finished  by  Michael  Angelo. — Regarded  by  Students  of 
Design  as  tbe  Most  Perfect  Example  of  Ancient  Architecture 
Adapted  to  Modern  Conditions  and  Requirements. 


OF  ALL  TIIL  BEAUTIFUL  PALACKS  in  Rome 
whicli  are  conceded  to  be  the  finest  architectural 
works  in  Europe,  ndne  equals  Farnesc.  This 
magnificent  edifice  was  erected  by  Pope  Paul  IIL  before 
his  accession  to  the  Holy  See,  after  the  designs  of  An- 
tonio Cordiani  da  San  Gallo,  and  was  completed  by 
Michael  Angelo.  It  obtained  its  name  from  the  illustrious 
Italian  family  of  which  Cardinal  Alessandro  Farnese, 
who  was  raised  to  the  Papal  throne  as  Paul  III.  in  1534, 
V.  as  a  member. 

'i'he  Farnese  Palace  forms  a  quadrangle  of  250  ft.  by 
ISo  ft.  It  is  ccnstructed  of  brick,  with  the  exception  of 
ihe  dressings  of  the  doors  and  windows,  the  quoins  of 
th  ■  fronts,  and  the  entablature  and  loggia  in  the  Strada 
:  iulia.  which  are  of  travertine  stone.  Of  the  same  stone, 
beautifully  wrought,  is  the  interior  of  the  court. 

The  building  consists  of  three  stories,  including  that 
oa  the  grouUa,  which,  in  the  elevations  or  facades,  are 
separated  bv  impost  cornices.  The  only  break  in  its 
symmetry  an.l  simplicity  cccurs  in  the  loggia,  placed  in 
the  centre  of  the  first  story,  which  connects  the  windows 
on  each  side  of  it  by  four  columns.  On  the  ground  story 
the  windows  arc  decorated  with  square-headed  dressings 
01  extremely  simple  desigii :  in  the  next  story  they  are 
flanked  by  columns,  whose  entablatures  are  crowned  al- 
ternately with  triangular  and  circular  pediments;  and  in 
the  third  story  are  circular-headed  windows,  crowned 
throughout  with  triaiigular  pediments.  The  taste  in 
which  these  last  is  composed  is  not  so  good  as  the  rest, 
though  they  were  probably  the  work  of  Michael  Angelo. 

T.ie  facade  towards  the  Strada  GiuHa  is  different  from 
the  other  points  in  the  centre  only,  wherein  there  are 
three  stories  of  arcades  to  the  loggia,  each  of  whose  piers 
ar,  decorated  with  columns  of  the  Doric,  Ionic  and  Cor- 
inthian orders  in  the  respective  stories  as  they  rise,  and 
these  in  form  and  dimensions  correspond  with  the  three 
r;nks  of  arcades  towards  the  court.  It  appears  probable 
that  this  central  arrangement  was  not  in  the  original  de- 
sign of  San  Gallo  but  introduced  when  the  third  story 
was  completed. 

Magnificent  as  is  the  exterior  of  this  palace,  it  does 
not  exceed  the  beauty  of  the  interior.  The  quadrangle  of 
the  court  is  8«  ft.  square  between  the  columns  of  the 
arcades,  and  is  composed  with  three  stories,  in  which  the 
Central  arrangement  above  mentioned  towards  the  Strada 
(jiulia  is  repeated  on  the  two  lower  stories,  over  the  upper 
whereof  is  a  solid  wall  pierced  in  the  windows. 

The  piers  of  the  lower  arcade  are  ornamented  with 
Doric  columns,  whose  entablature  is  charged  with  tri- 
glyphs  in  its  frieze,  and  its  metopae  are  sculptured  with 
various  symbols.  The  imposts  of  the  piers  are  very  finely 
profiled,  so  as  to  form  the  entablatures  when  continued 
over  the  columns  of  the  entrance  vestibule.  In  the  Ionic 
arcade,  over  this,  the  frieze  of  the  order  is  decorated 
with  a  series  of  festoons. 

The  distribution  of  the  different  apartments  and  pas- 
sage is  well  contrived.  All  about  the  building  is  on  a 
scale  of  great  grandeur.  Though  long  unoccupied,  and  a 
large  portion  ot  its  internal  ornaments  has  disappeared, 
it  still  commands  admiration  in  the  Carracci  Gallery, 
which  has  continued  to  serve  as  a  model  for  all  subse- 
quent works  of  the  kind.  The  antique  sculptures  for 
whic'i  't  was  formerly  renowned,  are  now  in  the  museum 


in  Naples ;  a  few  of  the  classic  works,  however,    arc  still 
to  be  seen  in  the  great  hall. 

The  architecture  of  the  Farnese  Palace,  more  espec- 
ially as  respects  the  arcades  of  its  court,  is  the  most  per- 
fect adaptation  of  ancient  arrangement  to  more  modern 
habits  that  has  ever  been  designed.  We  here  allude  more 
particularly  to  the  arcades,  upon  whose  piers  orders  of 
columis  arc  introduced.  This  species  of  composition, 
jicavier,  doubtless,  less  elegant,  yet  more  solid  than  simple 
colonnades,  is,  on  the  last  account,  preferable  to  them, 
where  several  stories  rise  above  on?  another.  The  idea 
v.as  certainly,  conceived  from  the  practice  in  the  ancient 
theatres  and  amphitheatres;  and  its  application  at  the 
Farnese  Palace  rivals  in  beauty  all  that  antiquity  makes 
On     in   its  remains  acquainted  with. 

Antonio  Cordiani  da  San  Gallo,  (1485-1546),  its  archi- 
tect, belonged  to  a  celebrated  family  of  architects  of  the 
Renaissance.  His  father,  Giuliano  (144."j-1516),  the  first 
»c.  i^c  distinguished  and  most  important  member  of  the 
family  was  born  in  Florence,  the  oldest  son  of  Francesco 
Giamberti,  a  woodworker.  Although  Giuliano,  his  father, 
wa.i  oni  of  the  most  important  architects  of  the  Early 
Renaissance,  his  work  as  as  architect  was  '  somewhat 
overshadowed  by  his  prowess  as  a  military  engineer. 
Among  some  of  his  important  work  was  the  beautiful 
Church  of  Madonna  delle  Carceri  at  Prato;  the  Augus- 
tine convent  at  Florence ;  the  Gondi  Palace ;  the  celebrat- 
ed Strozze  Palace  for  which  Benedette  da  Majano  has- re- 
ef ivej  the  credit;  the  fortress  at  Ostia :  the  ceiling  of 
Santa  Maria  Maggiore  and  the  cloister  of  San  Pietro  in 
Vincoli.  In  150.S  he  designed  the  first  plans  for  Saint 
Peter's- having  been  replaced  by  Bramante.  Later  he 
was  associated  with  Raphael  on  Saint  Peter's,  serving  in 
this  capacity   for  two  years. 

Antonio  Cordiani  da  San  Gallo  proved  himself 
a  worthy  son  of  so  illustrous  a  father.  He  went 
to  Rome  at  eighteen  years  of  age,  studied  with 
Bramnate,  and  did  important  work  for  forty-one 
years  under  Pope  Leo  X.,  Clement  VIT.  and  Paul 
III.  He  was  employed  on  the  Castle  of  Sant'  Angelo  and 
at  Saint  Peters,  nearly  finished  the  Farnese  Palace,  and 
completed  the  Santa  Maria  di  Loreto  at  Loreto,  With 
his  brother,  Ballista,  he  was  engaged  upon  the  Villa 
Madama  in  Rome,  usually  attributed  to  Raphael.  In 
ir.lS  he  was  appointed  to  succeed  Raphael  as  architect  of 
Saint  Peter's  and  of  the  Vatican  Palace.  His  model  for 
the  church  is  still  in  existence.  His  work  as  a  military 
engineer  was  verv  extensive,  comprising  more  than  a 
dozen  fortifications.     He  died  at  Ferni,  October  3,  1546. 

It  is  questionable  if  there  is  in  history  any  one  fam- 
ily of  architects  that  have  so  much  exceptional  work  to 
their  credit.  Antonio  Cordiani  da  San  Gallo  had  an 
uncle  known  as  .Antonio  da  San  Gallo  "the  elder''  who 
had  a  career  very  similar  to  that  of  his  brother  Giuliano, 
excelling  both  as  an  architect  and  military  engineer.  He 
was  employed  by  Pope  Alexander  VI.  in  fortification 
worl-  at  the  Castle  of  Sant'  Angelo,  at  Civita  Castellana, 
and  at  Nepi.  He  re-constructed  the  church  at  Arezzo  and 
built  the  fine  Portico  of  the  Annunziata.  Florence,  for 
Pope'  !  eo  X.  His  best  work  as  an  architect  is  the  Church 
of  the  Madonna  di  San  Biagio,  at  Monte  Pulciano,  where 
he  also  built  the  Cervini,  Tariigi  and  Bellarmini  Palaces. 
He  took  part  in  the  defence  of  Florence  when  it  was  be- 
sieged in  1630,  and  died  December  7th,  1534. 
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Court  of   Farnese   Palace,   showing   the    Doric,    Ionic  and   Corinthian    Columns   which    decorate  the    piers   In    the   resoective  stories   as 
tney  rise,   and  the  general  treatment  of  window  scheme  and   cornices. 
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REAL  ESTATE  IN  MONTREAL  is  booming.  An  un- 
usually large  number  of  deals  in  tbe  down-town  dis- 
trict involving  huge  sums  are  now  in  course  of  negotia- 
tion, and  land  values  in  the  suburbs  are  on  the  advance. 
Lccal  contractors  look  forward  to  an  extremely  busy 
Iniildino-  year. 
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Current    Topics 

A  ROMAN  TOMB  of  the  second  century  B.C.,  contain- 
ing a  marble  sarcophagus  of  exquisite  workmanship,  five 
feet  long  and  admirably  preserved,  has-been  discovered 
ar  Grosseto. 


THE  VANCOUVER  SCHOOL  BOARD  has  decided 
to  appoint  a  permanent  architect  to  its  staff  at  an  an- 
nual salary  of  $2,500,  instead  of  engaging  one  from  year 
to  year  as  has  been  the  custom, 

♦     *     * 

OFFICERS  FOR  1910,  as  elected  by  the  Quebec  .Associ- 
ation of  Architects  at  the  annual  meeting  recently  held, 
are  as  follows :  President^  Thos.  Raymond,  Quebec ;  first 
vice-president,  J.  R.  Gardiner,  Montreal;  second  vice- 
president,  L.  Lemieux,  Montreal ;  treasurer,  W.  Maxwell, 
Montreal;  secretary,  J.  E.  Vanier. 


TORONTO'S  CONTRIBUTION  to  the  fire  fiend  in 
100!)  was  $177,405,  or  over  $300,000  less  than  in  the  pre- 
ceding year.  The  total  loss  in  this  respect  amounted 
to  $740^931.7.S,  and  the  insurance  to  $563,526.78.  The 
total  insurance  on  the  properties  afifected  was  $2,531,- 
741.35  of  which  amount  $1,240,155.40  was  on  th-e  build- 
ings, and  $1,291,586.35  on  the  contents. 


PETROL  DRIVEN  STREET  CARS  are  being  put  in 
service  in  Karachi,  India,  with  a  view  of  bringing  about 
a  more  speedy  service  without  the  cost  of  changing  the 
system  to  an  electric  line.  The  cars,  which  seat  46  peopffe, 
are  driven  by  a  Lucas  valveless  engine  of  25  horse-power 
capacity,  and  are  capable  of  making  about  ten  miles  an 
hour.  This  departure  is  said  to  be  the  first  ai>plication  of 
petrol  engines  to  street  railway  traffic. 


THE  BUILDERS'  ASSOCIATION  of  St.  Thomas,  Ont.. 
have  elected  the  following  officers  for  1910:  Pres.,  Geo. 
Wilson ;  vice-pres.,  A.  E.  Hamilton :  treas.,  Chas.  Lee ; 
sec,  Geo.  Tyler;  auditors,  L.  Shaffer  and  W.  J.  Green: 
finance  committee.  John  Scrace  (chairman),  A.  E.  Ham- 
ilton, Geo.  W.  Wilson ;  chairman  of  committee  on  games, 
Wm.  Rose ;  chairman  of  grounds  committee,  John  Mc- 
Callum;  chairman  of  printing,  Dell  Shafer;  chairman  of 
parade,  John  Scrace :  chairman  of  entertainment,  Clar- 
ence  Lee.     Arrangements   for   the   annual   outing  will   be 

made  at  a  later  date. 

*  *     + 

A  NEW  PROCESS  for  utilizing  the  waste  slag  of  blast 
furnaces,  with  a  view  of  converting  it  into  glass,  by 
addin?  sand  and  sulphate  of  soda,  and  in  some  cases  a 
little  lime,  is  now  being  tested  in  Liverpool.  With  or 
without  enclosed  wire,  this  glass  may  be  cast  or  rolled 
into  artificial  slates,  paving  blocks,  building  blocks,  bricks, 
slabs  or  tiles.  Much  is  expected  from  the  material  as 
regards  slag  roofing  slate,  which,  it  is  said^  costs  less 
than  half  as  much  as  the  natirral  slate  of  Wales,  is  trans- 
lucent, can  be  made  of  any  size  or  shape  and  in  any  one 
of  several  colors,  and  is  absolutely   rainproof. 

*  *     * 

NEW  YORK'S  NEW  SUBWAY,  it  is  estimated,  will 
cost  in  big  round  figures,  at  least  $240,000,000,  making  it 
the  most  costly  railroad  in  the  world.  The  present  system 
cost  $35,000,00:)  to  build  and  lay  down,  and  $45,000,001 
more  to  eqni]),  making  $80,000,000  in  all.  The  new  system 
will  cost  $100,000,000  to  bore  and  lay  down,  and  when 
ready  for  operation,  with  all  stations  built  and  an  adequate 
equipment  of  power  houses  and  cars,  will  have  necessi- 
tated an  additional  expenditure  of  $140,000  000.  This 
huge  outlay  will  be  expended  on  a  strip  of  tracks  but  litt'e 
more  than  twenty-six  miles  long,  so  that  the  average  cost 
per  mile  will  approximate  $923,765. 

*  *     * 

AT  THE  TWELFTH  ANNUAL  MEETING  of  the  Lon- 
don Builders'  Exchange  held  recently,  the  following  offi- 
cers were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  President,  Geo. 
Everett;  first  vice-president,  John  Jones;  second  vice- 
president.  William  Nutkins ;  secretary-treasurer,  Georgf 
S.  Gould,  assistant  secretary-treasurer,  A  C.  Nobbs; 
Auditors,  D.  Ferguson  and  T.  R.  Wright;  directors,  J. 
Moran,  E.  Gerry,  G.  Belton,  E.  R.  Dennis  and  W.  T. 
Brown.  Representatives  on  Western  Fair  board,  Geo. 
Everett  and  Geo.  Belton;  delegates  to  the  Canadian 
Builders'  Convention,  Messrs.  Everett,  Ferguson  and 
Stevely;   alternatives,    J.   Jones,      Stratford      and   L.    H. 

Martyn. 

*  *     * 

TAKING  THE  BUILDING  RETURNS  for  1909  on  a 
per  capita  basis,  Vancouver  stands  highest  if  any  of 
the  large  cities  of  the  Dominion.  At  least  this  is  how 
it  is  figured  by  Buildin:j-  Inspector  Jarrett  of  that  place, 
who  summarizes  tb"  year  as  follows:  Toronto  with  300,- 
000  population,  records  building  permits  to  the  amount 
of  $18,154,037  Winnipeg,  stanc'ing  second  in  building 
totals  in  the  Dominion,  reports  an  aggregate  of  $0,226.- 
325;  but  this  business  is  to  be  reckoned  on  a  population 
stated  to  be  nearlv  200.000.  Montreal  comes  third  en 
the  list  wit'i  $7,783,531  as  its  total  and  a  population  of 
aboi'  400,000.  Vancouver,  which  is  fourth  with  a  total 
of  $7,258,565  has  as  yet  but  a  population  of  100,000:  and 
has  therefore  made  a  greater  advance  per  capita  than 
any  other  Canadian  city  in  the  metropolitan  class. 
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TESTS  ARE  NOW  BEING  MADE  in  the  United  States 
with  the  Edison  storage  battery,  which,  according  to  the 
inventrr.  will  supercede  the  trolley  a'ld  r;volut"!oniz.' 
the  building  of  automobiles.  Trial  runs  with  a  26  foot 
experimental  car  carrying  thirty-  nassengers,  which  were 
made  recently  at  Orange,  N.  '  before  several  street 
railway  experts  proved  to  be  highly  successful.  The 
power  was  generated  from  210  cell  arranged  under  the 
seats,  ten  of  which  were  used  for  lighting  purposes. 
Mr.  Edison  is  now  at  work  on  a  patent  electric  heater, 
which  he  says,  for  cheapness  and  radiating  power,  will 
discount  anything  yet  produced. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  OTTAWA  BUILDERS'  EX- 
CHANGE as  elected  at  the  recent  annual  meeting  are 
as  follows:  President,  George  A.  Grain,  (re-elected); 
first  vice-president,  August  Boehmer;  second  vice-pres- 
ident, J.  Thorpe  BIythe,  (re-elected)  ;  treasurer,  James 
Ritchie.  The  yearly  report  of  the  directors  showed  that 
the  Exchange  is  making  very  substantial  progress.  A 
number  of  new  names  were  added  to  the  membership 
during  the  past  twelve  months,  and  the  absence  of 
strikes  or  labor  trouble  in  the  building  trades  had  per- 
mitted operation  to  go  uninterrupted.  Reference  was 
also  made  to  the  uniform  form  of  contract,  framed  last 
season,  which  has  just  been  put  in  printed  form  and  is 
now  receiving  the  attention  of  the  builders  and  architects. 


IN  ORDER  TO  BETTER  PROTECT  THE  PUBLIC 
thf  Home  Secretary  of  England  has  made  a  series  of 
regulations  governing  cinematrograph  or  moving  picture 
entertainment  in  theatres  and  other  buildings.  These 
provide  that  the  cinematograph  apparatus  shall  be  placed 
in  an  enclosure  of  sufficient  dimensions  to  allow  the  op- 
erator to  work  freely,  and  except  in  the  cas-e  of  a  mov- 
able building  or  structure  the  enclosure  shall  be  of  a 
permanent  nature.  Such  enclosure  must  be  placed  out- 
side of  the  building  or  auditorium,  and,  constructed  of 
fire-resisting  material,  or  lined  internally  with  the  same, 
and  so  ventilated  as  to  prevent  the  escape  of  smoke  into 
the  auditorium.  The  entrance  to  the  enclosure  must  be 
fitted  with  a  self-closing  smoke-proof  door  of  fire-re- 
sisting material.  Provision  is  also  made  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  openings  for  projection  of  the  pictures,  each 
opening  to  be  fitted  with  an  automatically-closing  fire- 
proof screen.  The  film  boxes  must  also  be  made  safe, 
and  in  the  us"  of  limelight  gas  bags  are  prohibited. 


REPRESENTATIVES  OF  THE  GOOD  ROADS 
ASS'N  of  Ontario  will  gather  in  Toronto  on  March 
2nd,  3rd  and  4th,  in  what  promises  to  be  one  of  the 
most  important  and  successful  conventic  ns  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  organization.  The  Association  considers  the 
time  favorable  for  a  concerted  advance  in  the  construc- 
tion of  new  roads  throughout  the  Province,  and  with 
this  end  in  view  efforts  arc  being  made  to  secure  the 
attendance  nf  members  not  only  from  county  councils, 
but  from  the  township  bodies,  and  all  other  as.sociations 
that  are  interested  in  improving  the  roads  of  the  coun- 
try, such  as  the  Farmers'  Institutes,  agricultural  socie- 
ties, fair  organizations,  the  various  live  stock  associations, 
fruit-growers  and  others.  The  movement  of  the  asso- 
ciation is  widespread  in  extent,  and  is  now  being  taken 
Up  by  the  towns  and  cities.  In  addition  to  a  valuable 
series  of  addresses'  from  the  superintendents  of  coun- 
try road  systems  in  which  the  cost,  machinery  and  ma- 
terial used  and  method  of  construction  employed  will 
be  explained,  the  programme  provides  for  a  number  of 
interesting  papers  by  experts  from  New  York,  Penn- 
sylvania, Massachusetts  and  other  States  where  the 
finest  roads  in  America  have  been  built. 


BY  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  A  NEW  BY-LAW  de- 
cided upon  by  the  Winnipeg  authorities  all  master 
plumbers  will,  hereafter,  have  to  take  out  licenses,  which 
will  be  renewable  annually.  They  will  also  have  to  make 
and  bear  the  cost  of  smoke  testing.  Taps  and  valves, 
however,  will  be  tested  by  the  city's  plumbing  inspector. 
The  registration  fee  is  to  be  ten  dollars,  and  the  annual 
fee  one  dollar. 


A  NEW  YORK  REPORT,  regarding  the  cement  pro 
duction  in  the  United  States  in  the  past  year,  says:  In- 
creased demand  for  cement  during  1999  is  attributable 
largely  to  activity  in  building.  As  construction  work  far 
surpassed  1908,  consumption  was  considerably  greater. 
The  year's  business  was  practically  closed  by  November 
1,  and  conditions  since  have  shown  an  appreciable  change. 
For  the  year  mills  operated  between  60  and  6.S  per  cent. 
of  capacity,  while  total  production  was  about  62  000,03'1 
barrels,  or  an  increase  over  1908  of  nearly  10,009,009. 
The  high  price  for  the  year  was  $1.53  per  barrel,  and 
this  declined  to  a  low  level  of  $1.33,  rising  again  to  $1.43. 
the  present  quotation  to  the  dealer  A  i-ur  average  price 
■would  be  about  $1.38.  In  general,  jirices  have  been  rather 
unsatisfactory,  manufacturers  claiming  that  margin  of 
profit  has  not  been  commensurate  with  cost  of  production. 
The  cement  production  of  1908  was  approximately  53,- 
000,000  barrels,  valued  at  $44.000  000:  during  preceding,' 
year  production  was  about  49.000,000  barrels,  valued  at 
$54,000,000.  This  increase  of  about  2,000,000  barrels  in 
production  and  decrease  of  about  $10,000,000  in  valu- 
ation was  in  the  nature  of  a  report  from  the  industrial 
clearing  house,  such  as  the  manufacturer  had  never  en- 
countered before.  Nobody  was  quite  certain  as  to  hoA^ 
much  dement  the  country  could  really  consume.  It  served 
to  show  the  present  needs  of  the  country  and  the  extent 
to  which  competition  had  developed. 


A  TRACKLESS  TROLLEY  SYSTEM,  tne  invention 
of  Herr  Ludwig  StoH,  of  'Vienna,  a  leading  official  of 
the  Austrian  Daimler  Motor  Company,  has  for  some 
time  been  working  successfully  near  V'ienna  and  elscwher- 
in  Austria-Hungary.  Current  is  taken  from  the  over- 
head positive  w-ire  by  flexible  cables,  and  not  by  a  pole 
or  boom.  Instead  of  an  underrunning  wheel  or  over- 
running shoe,  the  head  or  actual  current  collector  is  a 
frame  with  two  small  grooved  wheels  on  each  side. 
One  pair  of  wheels  runs  on  the  positive,  the  other  on 
the  negative  wire,  and  the  cable  is  suspended  from  the 
centre  of  the  frame,  from  which  point  also  is  suspended  a 
weighted  pendulum,  which  keeps  the  wheels  well  pressed 
down  on  the  wires.  The  wheels  (or  pulleys)  run  on  ball 
bearings.  The  trolley  runs  without  sparking.  The  pull 
of  the  cable  acting  on  a  verv  short  lever  arm,  and  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  trolley  being  low,  no  deviation 
of  the  trolley  is  possible,  even  in  strong  transverse  pulls. 
The  conducting  cable  can  be  lengthened  to  follow  the  car 
by  two  appliances — an  upper  sliding  knot  tied  upon  thf 
pendulum  weight  and  stretched  by  a  string  in  the  latter, 
and  a  cable  roller  (on  the  left)  with  10  to  12  yards  of 
cable,  which  can  be  rolled  up  or  let  out  bv  a  spiral  sprinp-. 
Thus  the  car  is  allowed  to  run  on  any  part  of  the  road, 
to  overtake  other  carriages,  or  to  turn  anyw,herc,  ac- 
cotnmodation  itself  to  all  kinds  of  traffic.  When  two 
cars  running  in  opposite  directions  meet,  the  drivers  in- 
terchange the  trolley  conduits  by  detachable  contact 
boxes,  an  important  advantage  over  a  tram  line  with 
one  track,  on  which  the  loss  of  time  in  waiting  at  pass- 
inr  places  is  sometimes  considerable.  The  vehicle  having 
this  flexible  means  of  taking  the  current  can,  it  is  stated, 
move  as  far  as  20  meters  (fi.")  feet)  away  from  the  wire, 
and  thus  has  powers  of  adaptability  which  would  b? 
rarely  exercised  to  the  full  extent. 


^1 


Lt.-Col.  H.  N.  Ruttan,  WiimipeiS,  the  newly  elected  Fresident  of  ihe 
Canadian  Society  of  Civil  Engineers. 


i^iSH 
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CONVENTION  OF  CAN.  SOC.  OF  C.E.  -Twenty-Fourtli  Annual 
Meeting  Brings  Representative  GatKering  to  "Capital"  City. — Gist  o{ 
Committee  Reports  and  Business  Sessions. — Status  oi  Engineer  Sub- 
ject of  Broad  Discussion. — Onicers  for  1910. 


ALTHOUGH  THE  24th  ANNUAL  CONVEN- 
TION of  the  Canadian  Society  of  Civil  Engin- 
eers is  now  a  thing  of  the  past,  the  many  vital 
subjects  which  occupied  the  three  days  time  at  Ottawa, 
and  the  important  work  which  the  Society  has  laid  out 
for  the  promotion  of  the  engineering  fraternity  in  Can- 
ada, marks  it  as  a  cardinal  event  in  the  history  of  this 
organization,  and  one  from  which  will  eventually  accrue 
such  results  as  will  be  of  immeasurable  benefit  to  the 
engineer   both   individually    and    collectively. 

H.  perhaps,  the  meeting,  in  point  of  attendance,  did 
not  quite  come  up  to  the  big  convention  held  in  Montreal 
two  years  ago,  it  certainly  exceeded  it  in  genuine  en- 
thusiasm, important  business,  and  the  promise  of  some- 
thing in  the  way  of  actual  accomplishment.  Tn  the  latter 
respect,  the  Convention  was  particularly  notable,  not 
only  as  it  concerns  the  interests  of  the  engineer,  but  the 
interests  of  the  entire  country. 

Possibly  at  no  previous  time  has  the  status  of  the 
engineer  been  more  broadly  discussed  and  probably 
never  before  were  more  definite  steps  taken  to  bring 
about  the  advancement  of  the  profession  in  the  Domin- 
ion. The  great  interest  awakened  in  this  respect,  was 
brought  about  by  an  address  made  by  Mr.  Dodwell.  Hal- 
ifax, at  the  annual  smoker,  in  which  he  referred  to  the 
speech  made  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  War- 
burton,  M.P.,  from  Prince  Edward  Island,  in  behalf  of 
the  civil  engineer,  and  which  resulted  in  a  committee  of 
the  Society  being  appointed  to  memorialize  the  Govern- 
ment on  the  subject  of  an  improved  engineering  service, 
and  a  more  deserved  recognition  for  the  members  of 
the  profession  in  its  employ. 

Mr.  Dodwell's  position  as  Resident  Engineer  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Works  for  Nova  Scotia,  made  him 
particularly  well  qualified  to  go  fully  into  the  subject 
which  he  had  chosen,  and  to  call  attention  to  the  lack 
of  success  which  has  attended  the  efiforts  to  improve 
the  Department,  that  had  been  made  in  the  past. 

In  the  course  of  his  remarks,  Mr.  Dodwell  said  that 
no  more  important  subject  has  come  before  the  Society 
since  its  organization — and  this  not  because  a  good 
number  of  the  members  as  in  the  Provincial  or  I'ederal 
Government,  but  because  of  the  functions  of  the  So- 
ciety to  guard  the  profession  as  a  whole.  There  was 
urgent  need  for  a  higher  professional  standing  in  the 
Federal  Service,  together  with  an  official  status  of  en- 
rolment and  a  system  of  pension  and  superannuation. 
No  standard  whatever,  at  the  present,  is  required,  and 
the  engineers  entering  the  Government  service  are  not 
obliged  to  pass  an  examination  or  to  produce  testimon- 
ials. Any  of  them  may  be  put  into  a  position  of  respon- 
sibility when  wise  expenditures  or  extravagant  waste 
will  result,  according  to  his  ability  and  common  sense 
or  the  absence  of  such  qualities.  In  the  report  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Works  could  be  found  the  names 
of  caretakers,  stationivvv'  engineers,  aid  oili.rs  but  not 
those  of  civil  engineers.  If  proper  organization  existed 
the  Department  of  Civil  Engineering  would  be  one  of 
the  most  profitable  institutions  in  the  country,  consider- 
ing the  capabilities  of  the  engineer  and  the  industrial 
advantages  which  his  service  makes  possible.-  He  be- 
lieved that  he  voiced  the  sentiments  of  the  Society  in 
declaring  that  no  civil  engineer  should  be  appointed  by 
the  civil  service  unless  he  was  a  member  in  good  stand- 
ing in  their  organization.  In  touching  upon  a  recognized 
official   status    for    the    engineer   with    enrolment    in   the 
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Civil  Service,  Mr.  Dodwell  said  that  no  provision  is 
made  for  a  corps  of  engineers  in  the  Federal  Service, 
and  that  the  Civil  Service  Act  has  always  excluded 
civil  engineers  in  a  manner  which  looked  very  much 
like  design  or  intent.  There  was  no  reason  why  engin- 
eers should  not  enjoy  security  of  tenure  and  other  priv- 
ileges provided  by  the  Civil  Service  Act.  As  it  is,  Mr. 
Dodwell  intimated,  there  is  a  distinction  between  the 
inside  and  outside  services.  No  engineer  outside  of 
Ottawa,  notwithstanding  the  rank  he  holds,  may  have 
his  name  put  on  the  Civil  list  as  an  engineer,  and  he 
believed  that  a  man  should  be  equally  a  servant  of  the 
Government,  whether  in  Ottawa  or  Vancouver,  .^s  re- 
gards pensions  and  superannuations,  under  the  existing 
conditions  no  provision  was  made  for  the  engineer  or 
for  his  family  in  case  of  death,  and  there  were  a  num- 
ber of  engineers  in  the  Public  Works  and  Railway  and 
Canal  Department,  whose  period  of  office  has  been  from 
fifteen  to  forty  years.  Other  employees  of  the  Govern 
ment  were  taken  care  of  in  this  respect,  and  this  in- 
difference to  the  engineer,  in  the  opinion  of  the  speaker, 
was  a  discrimination,  unjust,  ungenerous  and  remedial. 

Reference  was  made  to  what  has  been  accomplished 
by  the  Public  Works  Departments  of  India  and  Aus- 
tralia, and  the  measures  adopted  for  the  protection  of 
-;thc  engineer's  interest,  or  those  of  his  family  in  case 
of  his  demise.  The  speaker  wished  to  be  understood 
thai  his  arguments  were  not  made  for  the  purpose  of 
,  increased  salaries,  but  for  an  improved  standard  in  the 
Federal  Service,  and  a  broader  recognition  from  the 
Government,  as  he  believed  that  it  would  serve  io  pro- 
mote the  interests  of  the  engineer  in  general,  and  raise 
the  status  of  the  profession  in  Canada  to  a  higher  and 
more  dignified  plane. 

Mr.  Butler  supplemented  Mr.  Dodwell's  speech  with- 
an  appropriate  address  in  which  he  stated  that  the  civil 
engineers  are  the  most  important  factors  in  modem  civ- 
ilization, and  that  no  other  profession  could  lay  claim 
to  the  all-absorbing  quality  possessed  by  the  engineering 
profession.  He  laid  stress  on  the  importance  of  the 
civil  engineer  as  being  practical  as  well  as  scientific, 
and  stated  that  the  members  of  the  profession  in  Can- 
ada should  be  amor.rr  the  best  in  the  world.  The  trans- 
portation problem  in  the  Dominion  required  a  higher  de- 
gree of  skill  on  the  part  of  the  engineer,  than  in  any 
other  country,  and  any  failure  on  his  part  would  prove 
a  menace  to  the  political  future  of  the  country.  It  was 
essential  th-.t  the  transportation  problem  in  Canada  be 
worked  out  an  east  and  west  lines,  and  not  north  and 
south,  if  foreign  territory  is  to  be  avoided.  M.  Butler 
hoped  that  the  younger  men  would  take  some  of  his 
ideas  home  and  think  them  over,  and  he  wished  to  em- 
ph;;size  in  particular  the  great  disadvantage  resulting 
from  the  lack  of  business  acumen  on  the  part  of  those 
engaged  in  engineering  work. 

President  s  Address 

IN  CLOSING  MY  YEAR  as  President  of  the  Can- 
adian Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  I  desire  to  ex- 
press my  appreciation  of  the  honour  which  has 
been  conferred  upon  me  and  of  the  personal  consid- 
eration of  the  members.  My  interest  in  the  welfare  and 
future  of  the  Society  will  always  continue,  and  I  shall 
be  ready  to  add  my  efforts  to  those  of  other  members 
for  its  advancement. 
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I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  report  the  continued 
growth  of  the  Society,  in  the  ranks  of  which  are  now 
included  practically  all  the  engineers  of  the  Dominion 
in  every  branch  of  engineering.  During  the  past  year 
\v,-  have  added  two  hundred  and  forty  members  and 
students  to  our  rolls;  so  that  we  now  have  a  total  mem- 
bership of  two  thousand  five  hundred  and  sixty-nine,  of 
which  the  Honorary  Members,  Members.  Associate 
Members,  and  Associates  number  fourteen  hundred  and 
five,  and  Students  eleven  hundred  and  sixty-four.  This 
niu.*:!  be  very  gratifying  to  the  members  of  the  Society, 
and  !<-.  of  interest  to  tl  •;  (•<  u'llry  at  large,  in  that  it 
shows  a  marked  advance  in  all  branches  of  engineering 
which  are  so  closely  connected  with  the  development  of 
Canada. 

The  Canadian  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  is  an  or- 
ganization national  in  character,  aim,  and  outlook,  and 
is  of  recognized  high  standing.  It  must  grow  and  in- 
crease i-i  influence.  The  Society,  as  you  are  aware, 
seme  ycarj  ago  formed  itself  into  four  sections:  Gen- 
eral, Electric,  Mechanical,  and  Mining.  The  object  in 
view  was  to  centralize  the  interests  of  the  different  de- 
|)artments  of  engineering  and  enhance  the  attractiveness 
of  the  meetings  to  those  especially  concerned  in  only  one 
branch  of  the  profession.  While  the  heme  of  the  So- 
ciety is  established  in  Montreal,  where  practically  all 
the  business  is  transacted,  the  occasional  change  of  place 
for  the  annual  meeting  has,  in  my  opinion,  served  to 
join  the  men  of  the  far  east  and  the  far  west  with  their 
brothers  of  the  great  middle  country.  The  fcrmation 
of  our  local  branches,  which  extend  from  the  Pacific 
Ocean  to  the  tide-waters  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  while 
preventing  decentralization,  has  done  much  to  reconcile 
diversified  views.  The  prime  reason  for  the  organized 
existence  of  the  Society  is  to  afiford  an  opportunity  for 
interchange  of  views  on  matters  of  interest  to  the  mem- 
iiers,  thereby  facilitating  the  advancement  of  engineer- 
ing knowledge  and  benefiting  not  only  themselves  but 
also   tie  community   at   large. 

In  order  to  give  efifective  assistance  in  the  advance- 
ment of  engineering  practice,  it  'is  important  that  we 
contribute  to  the  work  of  our  committees,  so  that  their 
reports  may  be  exhaustive  and  conclusive.  It  is  not  ex- 
pected that  these  reports  shall  be  final,  as  this  would 
leave  no  room  for  improvement  and  further  development. 
The  reporrs  should  express  the  combined  judgment  of 
.he  members  of  the  committees  with  regard  to  the  prac- 
tice which  it  desires  the  Society  to  approve,  keeping  al- 
w'ays  in  mind  the  fact  that  such  approval  is  subject  to 
revision  as  circumstances  justify. 

Canada's  great  problem  to-day  is  transportation. 
While  the  possibilities  and  even  the  necessities  of  water 
trrnsportation  in  Canada  are  great,  the  problem  will, 
1  think,  be  largely  solved  by  the  network  of  steel  which 
is  being  rapidly  spread  over  the  country. 

We  have,  without  doubt,  entered  upon  one  of  the 
greatest  years,  if  not  the  greatest,  of  railway  development 
in  our  country.  This  is  noticeable  not  only  in  regard 
to  additional  mileage,  but  particularly  in  the  tremend- 
ous increase  of  inotive  power  now  being  applied  in  the 
operation  of  railrrtads.  Locomotives  have  been  designed 
and  put  into  use  of  a  size  that  a  few  years  ago  would 
not  be  thought  of,  and,  in  addition  to  this,  railway  grad- 
ients have  been  reduced  at  enormous  expenditure.  These 
grade  reductions  are  such  that  they  have  more  than 
doubled  the  haulage  capacity  for  a  given  engine. 

In  the  development  of  water  power,  Canada,  from 
one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other,  has  made  phenom- 
enal strides.  W^e  constantly  read  of  new  water  power 
construction  and  the  resulting  increase  in  the  industrial 
development  of  the  country.  There  has  also  been  great 
progress  made  in  the  electrical  transmission  of  energy 
from  the  centres  of  water  powers.  Only  a  few  years  ago 
high    tension    transmission    power    lines    were    operating 


ai  a  maximum  of  30,000  volts,  while  this  year  the  Hydro- 
P'lectric  Commission  of  Ontario  is  constructing  lines 
carrying  110,000  volts.  In  the  application  of  electrical 
construction  to  railroads,  the  great  improvement  and 
added  comfort  in  travelling  is  very  noticeable,  especial- 
ly in  tunnels,  where  trains  are  not  now  detained  on  ac- 
count of  gases  generated  by  the  coal-burning  of  the  lo- 
comotives. 

In  the  mining  industries  of  the  Dominion  great 
strides  have  been  made  by  the  mining  engineer,  partic- 
ularly in  the  construction  and  installation  fif  machinery 
designed  to  handle  in  the  most  economical  manner  the 
riches  beneath  the  soil.  These  new  appliances  have 
made  it  possible  to  develop  properties  which,  in  the 
days  when  only  the  pick  and  shovel  were  used,  were 
without  value,  owing  to  the  great  cost  of  these  old 
methods.  Civil  engineers  engaged  in  municipal  works 
have  shown  great  advancement  in  the  construction  of 
waterworks,  the  proper  disposal  of  sewage,  and  notably 
in  the  construction  of  roadbeds  and  pavements  of  all 
descriptions  of  highways. 

In  bridge  engineering  the  problems  which  now  face 
U.S  are  stupendous.  Members  of  the  Society  are  en- 
gaged in  the  building  and  construction  of  bridges  with 
spans  of  1,800  feet,  in  which  also  occur  some  most  com- 
plex problems  in  substructure.  The  strength  of  bridges 
has  been  largely  increased;  in  my  own  experience,  al- 
most threefold.  It  was  said  some  two  years  ago  that 
nearly  everything  had  been  discovered  or  invented  ex- 
cept the  flying  machine  and  the  North  Pole.  Since  that 
statement  was  made  the  North  Pole  has  been  explored 
and  flying  machine  construction  rapidly  advanced.  I 
venture  to  predict  that  the  progress  of  scientific  engin- 
eering will  in  the  next  fifty  years  exceed  that  of  the 
past  fifty,  great  as  that  has  been.  Problems  in  engin- 
eering at  which  we  now  stand  aghast  will  come  to  be 
matters  of  everyday  practice.  The  members  of  the  Can- 
adian Society  of  Civil  Engineers  have  undoubtedly  lived 
up  to  the  motto  of  the  Society,  whereby  the  great  sources 
of  power  in  Nature  are  converted,  adapted,  and  applied 
to  the  use  and  convenience  of  man.  The  world  owes 
more  to  the  profession  of  engineering  than  to  all  the 
other  professions  combined. 

I  now  wish  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  subject  which, 
at  the  present  time,  is  most  interesting  to  me  in  my 
professional  work.  I  refer  to  my  connection  with  the 
Engineering  Department  of  the  Board  of  Railway  Com- 
missioners for  Canada,  of  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
be  chief.  You  are,  no  doubt,  aware  that  the  Board  of 
Railway  Commissioners  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
dealing  with  matters  relating  to  railway  construction 
anil  maintenance,  operation  and  traffic.  The  Engineer- 
ing Department  of  the  Board  has  to  deal  with  con- 
struction and  maintenance,  and  it  is  in  regard  thereto 
that  1  wish  to  speak  specially.  After  a  great  deal  of 
care  and  research,  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Board, 
specifying  the  proper  method  of  presenting  and  filing 
plans,  profiles,  and  details  of  all  works  in  connection 
with  railway  matters,  were  drafted  and  approved.  Plans 
of  location  of  railways  are  now  coming  to  the  Board  in 
great  and  apparently  increasing  volume  from  all  parts 
of  the  Dominion.  The  Engineering  Department,  in  ex- 
amining these  plans,  has  in  view  the  following:  That 
no  infringement  on  other  locations  are  allowed;  that  the 
proper  location  of  railways  over  all  streams  has  been 
observed ;  and  that  there  is  no  interference  with  ade- 
quate drainage  of  the  country.  In  connection  with 
bridge  work,  the  strain  sheets  are  checked  to  see  that 
thev  are  in  accordance  with  the  standard  specifications. 
After  the  plans  of  the  bridges  have  been  approved,  the 
completed  structures  are  inspected  on  the  ground  to  see 
that  the  plans  have  been  carried  out. 

.Ml  plans,  which  are  forwarded  to  the  Board  with 
applications   of   railways   for  the   crossing  of   highways, 
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art  examined  to  see  if  the  crossing  is  a  proper  one,  and 
to  endeavor  to  obtain  grade  separation  in  order  to  car- 
ry the  railway  over  or  under  the  highway,  as  the  case 
may  be.  In  addition  to  the  above,  many  cases  are  also 
submitted,  both  by  railway  companies  and  municipali- 
ties, for  thi  purpose  of  safeguarding  the  pubhc  by  the 
application  of  grade  separation  to  these  thoroughfares. 
Scores  of  highway  crossings  are  examined  monthly  by 
the  engineers  of  this  Department,  and  voluminous  re- 
ports are  made  on  the  subject  of  eliminating  grade  cross- 
ings. In  the  older  parts  of  the  country,  railway  devel- 
opment in  some  places  has  reached  a  stage  at  which. 
o;i  account  of  the  great  number  of  intersecting  lines, 
care  must  be  exercised  in  order  to  mak-e  these  railway 
crossings  separate  by  means  of  overhead  or  subway  con- 
struction. Such  construction  is,  of  course,  not  yet  pos- 
sible in  the  prairie  country  of  the  West,  where  the 
ground  dees  nor  lend  itself  to  these   conditions. 

Great  care  is  taken  in  the  crossing  of  railways  by  high 
power  electric  transmission  lines,  in  order  to  protect  the 
public  from  dangers  that  might  arise  by  breakage  of 
these  power  lines.  Such  accidents  are  minimized  by  the 
construction  of  cables  of  reduced  spans  and  greater 
tensile  strength.  The  construction  of  all  classes  of  con- 
duits under  the  railway  roadbeds  for  the  conveyance  of 
water,  gas,  and  drainage  is  also  a  matter  which  demands 
close  inspection.  All  plans  of  these  are  carefully  looked 
into,  so  as  not  to  impair  the  efficiency  of  the  roadbed  in 
the  interests  of  the  safety  of  the  travelling  public  and 
trainmen. 

The  rules  and  regulations,  after  several  minor 
amendments,  have  been  thoroughly  tested,  and  have  ap- 
parently worked  with  equity  to  all  whose  cases  have 
come  before   the   Board   for   adjustment. 

In  closing  my  year  of  service  in  your  cause,  I  de- 
sire to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  cordial  assistance 
rendered  by  my  colleagues  on  the  Council  and  by  your 
indefatigable  Secretary.  To  this  combined  force  I  at- 
tribute whatever  success  in  advancement  your  interests 
has    fallen   to   th-  year  of  my   administration. 

Reports   of   the   Various   Committees 

The  report  of  the  council  showed  the  affairs  of  the 
Society  to  be  in  a  most  satisfactory  condition.  The 
treasurer's  statement  gave  the  year's  receipts  as  $16,578, 
as  against  an  expenditure  of  $12,421;  and  the  annual  en- 
rollment had   increased  the  membership  to  2,0,59. 

GoTernmcnt    Testing    Laboratory. 

One  of  the  most  important  reports  considered,  was 
that  of  the  committee  appointed  at  the  previous  conven- 
tion to  approach  the  Dominion  Government  regarding 
the  desirability  of  establishing  Federal  testing  labora- 
tories for  the  investigation  of  structural  and  other  ma- 
terials. The  committee  had  waited  upon  the  Minister  of 
Public  Works,  and  had  subsequently  prepared  a  mem- 
orandum at  his  request  in  which  attention  was  called  to 
the  work  which  has  been  done  and  is  still  being  accom- 
plished by  the  United  States  Government  through  its 
splendidly  equipped  testing  laboratories  at  St.  Louis  and 
Pittsburg.  The  taking  of  a  similar  step  on  the  part  of 
the  Dominion  Government  as  the  largest  consumer  of 
structural  materials  in  Canada,  would  prove  to  be  a  wise 
and  economical  undertaking,  besides  being  of  great  bene- 
fit to  the  public  at  large,  through  the  printed  reports  of 
the  results  of  the  investigations.  There  is,  it  was  point- 
ed out,  a  great  variety  of  structural  materials  in  Canada, 
about  the  physical  properties  of  which  very  little  is  defin- 
itely known,  and  whose  relative  values  could  be  ascer- 
tained and  exploited  to  the  advantage  of  the  country,  if 
proper  testing  facilities  were   provided. 

However,  nothing  as  yet  has  been  done  by  the  Gov- 
ernment regarding  the  project.  It  was  the  opinion  of 
the  convention  that  the  Government  should  be  furnished 


with  more  detailed  data  as  regards  the  expenditure  that 
the  cost  of  erection,  equipment  and  maintenance  of 
suci  a  laboratory  would  involve.  With  this  object  in 
view,  a  resolution  was  passed  authorizing  that  the  com- 
mittee on  the  establishment  of  testing  laboratories  be 
continued,  and  that  they  be  instructed  to  urge  upon  the 
Government,  through  the  council,  the  desirability  of  ap- 
pointing a  commission  to  visit  the  United  States  testing 
laboratories  at  St.  Louis  and  Pittsburg,  and  also  the 
government  laboratories  ,in  other  places,  for  the  purpose 
of  gaining  the  necessary  information  to  the  establishment 
of  a  Canadian  laboratory. 

Rail,  Fastenings  and   Tie  P.ates. 

The  report  on  transportation,  whicii  was  presented 
by  the  various  sub-committees  appointed  to  consider  this 
comprehensive  question,  dealt  with  what  had  been  ac- 
complished  in   this   respect   during  the   past  year. 

Mr.  Kelly,  chairman  of  the  sub-committee  of  Rails, 
Fastenings  and  Tie  P'/ates,  stated  that  in  considering 
the  work  assigned  to  them,  his  committee  had  deemed  it 
advisable  not  to  attempt  to  cover  the  whole  field  in  one 
year,  but  to  take  up  one  subject  at  a  time,  and  to  d-eal 
with  it  as  fully  as  possible,  so  that  the  report  would 
afford  useful  information  for  the  members.  The  report 
of  the  committee  was  as  follows: — 

'Tn  the  report  of  your  Sub-tommittee  on  Rails,  Fast- 
enings, and  Tie-Plates,  at  the  last  annual  meeting,  con- 
sideration was  given  to  a  comparison  of  the  various 
standard  and  proposed  sections  in  use  by  the  railways 
of  North  America. 

"It  was  hoped  that,  during  the  year,  sufficient  inform- 
ation woukl  have  been  obtained  from  the  reports  of  the 
various  railways  to  enable  the  sub-committee  to  present 
a:  least  a  study  of  the  comparative  results  from  the  use 
of  the  various  sections,  but  it  has  been  impossible  to  do 
so  up  to  this   time. 

"Naturally,  there  was  much  diversity  of  opinion 
among  the  users  of  rails  with  respect  to  the  typical  sec- 
tions which  might  promise  the  best  results,  and  there 
was  some  hesitancy  upon  the  part  of  the  majority  of  rail- 
ways to  abandon  their  past  standards  and  experiment 
with  any  of  the  proposed  types. 

"Some  of  the  railways,  however,  have  made  use  of 
new  types.  The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  have  a  new 
section  embodyin?  features  cf  both  the  sections  "A' 
and  'B'  proposed  by  the  American  Railway  Association; 
and  some  of  the  railways  in  the  United  States  have  made 
experimental  rollings  with  both  sections  'A'  and  'B,' 
drawings  of  whicli  were  shown  in  the  last  report  of  your 
committee. 

"One  difficulty  in  making  a  comparison  of  the  tests 
of  the  different  sections  was  apparent  at  the  start,  and 
consisted  in  the  variety  of  designs  for  the  different  drop 
testing  machi.ies  in  use  at  the  various  mills.  To  over- 
come this  variation  of  conditions,  some  of  the  mills  vol- 
untarily offered  to  construct  a  machine  upon  uniform 
and  scientific  principles,  with  the  result  that  most  of 
the  mills  have  now  installed  such  a  machine,  from  which 
the  tests  made  at  one  mill  become  comparable  with  those 
made  at  any  other  mill. 

"The  description  or  specification  and  a  drawing  of 
this  machine  accompany   this  report. 

"It  has  bee  1  found,  from  a  series  of  tests  with  the 
new  machine,  that  the  deflections  obtained  upon  the  test 
rails  at  different  heights  of  drop  are  greater  and  morv: 
uniform  than  the  deflections  cbtained  upon  the  old  ma- 
chine under  the  same  conditions,  and  therefore,  give 
more  accurate  information  upon  which  to  base  a  study 
of  the  properties  of  the  rails, 

"It  is  the  opinion  of  your  sub-committee,  therefore, 
that  new  specifications  for  rails  should  embody  a  re- 
quirement to  use  the  Standard  Drop  Testing  Machine. 

"ft  is  to  be  hoped  that  within  the  next  year  the  re- 
cords of  use  of  the  various  new  sections  will  have  been 
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sufficiently  far  advanced  and  tabulated  to  enable  an 
opinion  to  be  formed  as  to  th-e  merits  of  the  suggestions 
and   principles  embodied  in   their   designs." 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Ties,  was  substan- 
tially the  same  as  the  preceding  year.  It  was  pointed 
out  that  the  Government  had  created  a  conservation 
committee  which  had  taken  some  of  the  steps  recommend- 
ed in  the  report,  although  the  report  of  the  committee 
had  not  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Government. 
Roadbeds  and  Ballasting. 

As  regards  roadbeds  and  ballasting,  the  committee  on 
this  subject  reported  that  a  committee  composed  of  prac- 
tical railway  men  were  at  present  reviewing  a  specifica- 
tion covering  these  points,  which  was  already  in  use  in 
the  United  States.     This  review  would  be  published  this 
spring,  but   not   until   it   had  received  a   thorough  over- 
hauling at  the  hands  of  three  or  four  hundred  practical 
engineers.      As    the    men    engaged    in    this    undertaking 
were   connected   with   railways   in   every   portion   of   the 
North   American   Continent,    the   committee    felt   that   it 
could    safely    wait    until    they    got    the    specification,    and 
if  there  was  anything  different  in  it  required  by  the  con- 
ditions in  Canada,  they  could  supplement  it  to  suit  the 
needs    of    this    country.       The     Society    could     rest  as- 
sured  that  at  the   next  annual   meeting  there  would  be 
something  definite   to  present  in   reference   to   specifica- 
tions for  roadbeds  and  ballasting,  as  applicable  in  Canada. 
Transportation. 
In  the  absence  of  Mr.  Tye,  President  Mountaui  pre- 
sented the  report  of  the   sub-committee  on  Transporta- 
tion.    He  explained   that  the   committee   had  gone   into 
the    question    of    economical    routes    from    east    to    west 
both  as  regards  rail   and  water  transportation,  and  had 
gathered  a  large  amount  of  information  on  the  subject. 
In  carrying  out  their  duties,  the  committee  had  asked  to 
confer  with  them  the  big  men  in  railway  and  steamship 
lines  in  other  branches  than  pure  engineering,  believing 
that    more    correct    conclusions    could   be    arrived    at    in 
this  way.     Attention  was  called  to  a  suggestion  embod- 
ied in  the  report  to  the  effect  that  the  committee,  owing 
to  the  specific  nature  of  its  work,  should  constitute  an  in- 
depend«nt  unit  in  itself,  and  not  be  a  sub-committee  of 
a  largeer   committee   on   transportation.     Mr.    Mountain 
was  of  the  opinion  that  this  suggestion  should  be  carried 
out   in  regard  to  each   of  the  sub-committees  on   trans- 
portation,  as  each,   in   fact,  have  had  to  do  their  work 
independently,  and  he  believed  they  should  be  continued 
that  way.     Further  remarks  on  the  report  were  made  by 
Mr.  Coultee,  who  stated  that  the  idea  of  the  committee 
had  been  to  investigate  the  subject  of  transportation  in 
Canada  on  rather  new  lines  and  to  go  into  the  physical 
features  of  the  railway  and  water  routes  and  their  com- 
binations, with  a  view  to  ascertaining  the  actual  cost  of 
haulage   from   two  or  three   different  standpoints.     Per- 
heps  the  best  known  system  was  that  of  train  mileage  and 
not  the  cost  per   ton   mile.     The   latter,  it   was   pointed 
out  was  very  deceptive  when  th«  distance  is  long,  and 
the    committee    had    therefore,    laid    this    phase    of    the 
question  somewhat  to  one  side,  although  it  was  also  to 
be  fully  investigated.     As  far  as  the  railways  were  con- 
cerned, they  were  trying  to  estimate  the  transportation 
Ml  the  basis  of  cost  per  train  mile.     In  working  on  this 
basis,  it  was  necessary  to  have  full  data  on  the  physical 
features  of  railways  and  oth'cr  systems,  and  the  commit- 
tee, therefore,  wish  to  appeal  to  the  members  of  the  So- 
ciety of  their  co-cperation  in  this  respect. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Sing,  who  paid  a  tribute  to  the 
profession  by  stating  that  h«  felt  that  the  engineers  were 
in  every  way  qualified  to  give  an  expression  of  the  opin- 
ion on  the  transportation  of  any  country,  the  report  was 
adopted. 

Standard   Specifications  for   Cement. 
Considerable  discussion  was  brought  about  by  the  re- 
port of  the  committee  on  Standard  Methods  of  Testing 


and  Specifications  for  Portland  Cement.  Following  the 
presentation  of  the  report.  Chairman  Jamieson  explained 
that  the  committee  had  thought  it  advisable  to  formulate 
a  specification  for  the  use  of  members  of  the  Society, 
and  that  he  hoped  it  would  be  adopted  and  officially  sanc- 
tioned with  this  end  in  view.  During  the  year,  consid- 
erable correspondence  had  been  received  from  different 
members  calling  attention  to  various  points,  but  the 
committee  did  not  consider  that  it  could  make  any  ma- 
terial change  from  what  was  presented  last  year,  al- 
though with  further  knowledge  gained  as  regards  chem- 
istry of  cement,  it  will  be  necessary  to  change  and  im- 
prove the  specifications  and  rules  for  testing  from  time 
to  time.  The  matter  of  a  standard  package  for  Portland 
cement  was  again  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  So- 
ciety and  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  merger  of  the  ce- 
ment companies  made  the  present  time  opportune  for 
following  up  the  question.  In  reply  to  a  question  re- 
garding the  quality  of  sand  necessary  in  the  mixing  of 
cement  for  mortar,  Mr.  Jamieson  stated  that  the  commit- 
tee had  not  gone  into  the  question  in  detail  and  had  there- 
fore prepared  no  report  on  the  subject.  This  question, 
he  said,  was  next  in  importance  to  the  question  of  cement 
itself,  and  it  really  formed  another  large  subject  that 
should  be  dealt  with  as  a  whole. 

As  regards  the  suitability  of  concrete  for  structures 
in  sea  water,  the  committee,  it  was  said,  had  accumu- 
lated a  large  amount  of  data  relative  to  this  subject,  but 
as  yet  no  recommendation  had  been  made.  There  was  a 
large  amount  of  evidence,  Mr.  Jamieson  declared,  to 
show  that  there  is  no  material  difficulty  in  using  well 
made  concrete  in  sea  water.  He  thought  that  the  great- 
er amount  of  disintegration  was  due  to  porosity  and 
freezing.  It  was,  however,  difficult  to  give  anything 
definite  in  the  present  state  of  investigation,  because  of 
certain  chemical  re-actions  that  experts  are  scarcely 
capable  of  giving  an  opinion  on  as  yet.  It  would  seem 
that  what  was  needed  was  a  cement  as  low  in  magnesia 
and  containing  as  little  free  lime  as  possible,  and  it  was 
preferable  to  have  the  cement  set  in  the  way  of  blocks, 
instead  of  despositing  it  in  a  semi-fluid  state,  and  al- 
lowing it  to  harden.  A  query  as  to  whether  the  com- 
mittee had  gathered  any  data  on  the  use  of  cement  slag 
in  this  respect,  brought  forth  the  statement  that  there  is 
a  cement  manufactured  in  Germany  for  which  large 
claims  have  been  made  in  the  way  of  superiority  in  sea 
work  and  in  which  they  use  oxide  of  iron  and  reduce 
the  aluminum,  that  is  using  the  silica  containing  less 
alumina  and  using  the  iron  as  a  flux.  After  further  dis- 
cussion dealing  with  the  question  of  sand,  the  report  of 
the  committee  was  adopted. 

New  Committees. 

Other  business  of  the  convention  consisted  of  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  committee  to  investigate  and  report  on 
the  question  of  "Sewage  Disposal  with  reference  to  the 
pollution  of  lakes  and  streams  in  Canada" ;  the  nomin- 
ation of  members  for  the  proposed  Canadian  National 
Committee  of  the  International  Electro-Technical  Com- 
mission ;  and  the  appointment  of  a  standing  committee, 
as  suggested  by  the  Hon.  Mr.  Sifton,  to  co-operate  with 
.  the  Dominion  Government  regarding  tlie  conservation  of 
national  resources.  This  last  named  committee  will 
have  twenty  members  distributed  through  the  entire 
country,  whose  duty  will  be  to  call  the  Conservation 
Commission's  attention  to  waste  of  lands,  forests,  min- 
erals or  water  power,  and  to  the  lack  of  development  of 
natural  resources. 

The  annual  banquet  of  the  Society,  which  was  held 
in  the  Russell  House,  proved  to  be  a  most  enjoyable 
affair  in  every  particular.  Over  two  hundred  members 
and  guests  were  present,  including  Hon.  G.  P.  Graham, 
Minister  of  Railways  and  Canals;  Hon.  William  Pugs- 
ley,  Minister  of  Public  Works;  Hon.  Clifford  Sifton, 
Chairman   of  Conservation   Commission ;   Professor  Mc- 
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Lean,  of  the  Railway  Commission;  Dr.  W.  F.  King, 
Chief  of  Boundary  survey;  Professor  Adam  Shortt, 
Senator  Edwards,  Mayor  Hopewell  and  Controller  Cham- 
pagne. 

Officers  for   1910. 

The  election  of  officers  for  1910,  resulted  as  follows: 

President :   Col.   H.   X.   Ruttan,   Winnipeg. 

Vice-pre.sidents :  W.  F.  Tye,  Montreal;  C.  H.  Rust, 
Toronto;   R.   W.  Leonard,   St.  Catharines. 

Members  of  Council:  C.  R.  Coultee,  Ottawa;  J.  A. 
Bell,  St.  Thomas;  J.  M.  R.  Fairbairn,  Montreal;  A.  W. 
Campbell,  Toronto;  F.  L.  Wanklyn,  Montreal;  C.  E. 
VV.  Dodwell,  Halifax;  Phelps  Johnston,  Montreal;  Dun- 
can Macpherson,  Ottawa;  C.  N.  Monsarrat,  Montreal; 
W.  J.  Francis,  Montreal;  A.  E.  Doucet,  Quebec;  H.  J- 
Cambie,  Vancouver. 

General  Section :  H.  G.  Kelley  and  J.  G.  Sullivan, 
Montreal. 

Electrical  Section :  L.  A.  Herdt  and  R.  S.  Kelsch, 
Montreal. 

Mechanical  Section :  R.  J.  Durley  and  H.  H.  Vaughan, 
Montreal. 

Mining  Section:  J.  E.  Hardman,  Montreal;  H.  E.  T. 
Haultain,   Toronto. 

The  Neiv  President. 

Lieut.-Col.  H.  X.  Ruttan,  the  newly  elected  President 
for  the  Canadian  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  has  been  the 
City  Engineer  of  Winnipeg  for  the  past  twenty-five  years, 
and  is  one  of  the  best  known  and  most  highly  respected 
engineers  in  Canada.  Col.  Ruttan  began  his  engineering 
work  in  the  railway  service,  his  first  position  being  under 
Mr.  E.  P.  Hannaford,  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Grand  Trunk 
Railway.  When  the  construction  of  the  Intercolonial 
Railway  began,  Mr.  Ruttan  was  employed  upon  it  as  a 
junior  in  the  stafif  of  Sir  Sandford  Fleming,  the  Chief 
Engineer.  He  remained  on  this  work,  first  as  assistant 
engineer  and  later  as  division  engineer,  until  the  construc- 
tion was  practically  completed.  It  was  here  that  he  ob- 
tained his  first  experience  in  the  management  of  con- 
struction work.  On  section  6  of  the  road,  the  original 
contractors  gave  up  their  contract  and  the  work  was 
finished  by  the  Government,  with  Mr.  Ruttan  as  the  man- 
ager of  construction. 

When  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  was  first  projected, 
Mr.  Ruttan  was  placed  in  charge  of  a  party  which  made 
.  the  first  surveys  in  1875  along  the  shore  of  Lake  Superior 
between  the  Pic  and  Nepigon  rivers.  In  the  following 
year.  1876,  he  was  sent  to  the  Far  Xorthwest  and  placed 
in  charge  of  a  party  which  made  first  the  preliminary  and 
later  the  location  survey  between  Edmonton  and  the  Yel- 
low Head  Pass.  On  this  work  he  spent  nearly  two  year.«. 
In  1877,  while  the  construction  work  on  the  Canadian 
Pacific  was  going  on,  Mr.  Ruttan  was  employed  as  con- 
tractors' engineer  by  Mr.  Joseph  Whitehead  on  contract 
15,  between  Cross  Lake  and  Rat  Portage.  Here  he  had 
charge  of  both  the  engineering  and  the  construction  cost 
departments.  In  1880,  Col.  Ruttan  took  up  his  residence 
in  Winnipeg  and  went  into  business  on  his  own  account 
as  an  engineer  and  contractor.  Between  1880  and  1883 
he  constructed  the  present  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  line 
between  Portage  la  Prairie  and  (iladstone.  He  also  built 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Southwestern  between  Win- 
nipeg and  Carman. 

In  1883  Col.  Ruttan  took  up  the  study  of  municipal 
engineering  problems,  and  spent  the  next  two  years  in 
close  examination  of  engineering  work  in  various  cities 
of  the  United  States.  Following  this,  in  1885,  he  was  ap- 
pointed City  Engineer  of  Winnipeg,  which  was  then  a 
straggling  frontier  town  with  a  population  of  about  16,000 
The  present  population,  twenty-five  years  after,  is  esti- 
mated at  150,000.  The  municipal  works  of  the  city  are 
in  keeping  with  the  best  engineering  practice,  and  they  are 
all  practically  the  creation   of  Col.   Ruttan.     Particularly 


noteworthy  is  his  work  in  the  creation  of  the  water  supply 
system.  The  domestic  supply  of  the  city  is  obtained  from 
seven  artesian  wells,  each  of  which  has  an  output  of  three- 
quarters  of  a  million  to  five  million  gallons  per  day.  There 
is  also  a  si^ecial  fire  protection  system  supplied  by  pumps 
with  a  capacity  of  9,000  gallons  per  minute,  delivering 
v.'ater  at  a  pressure  of  300  pounds  per  square  inch.  The 
cast-iron  mains  for  this  high-pressure  fire  service  have  a 
total  extent  of  eight  miles  through  the  business  district 
of  the  city.  The  city  is  now  constructing  a  hydro-electric 
plant  for  the  supply  of  light  and  power  on  the  Winnipeg 
River.  The  chief  engineer  of  this  work  is  Mr.  C.  B. 
Smith,  and  Col.  Ruttan  is  a  member  of  the  Consulting 
Board  of  Engineers  in  connection  with  the  work,  the 
other  members  being  Mr.  William  Kennedy,  Jr.,  and  Prof. 
L.  A.  Herdt,  of  Montreal. 

Col.  Ruttan  was  prominent  in  the  movement  which  led 
to  the  organization  of  the  Canadian  Society  of  Civil  Engi- 
neers Jn  1887,  and  is  a  charter  member  of  the  Society.  He 
also  holds  membership  in  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engi- 
neers of  Great  Britain,  the  American  Society  of  Civl 
Engineers,  the  American  Water  Works  Association,  the 
American  Society  of  Municipal  Improvements,  and  the 
Concrete  Institute  of  Great  Britain. 


THE  CONSTANT  GROWTH  in  population  and  the 
real  necessity  for  increased  business  accommodation, 
in  certain  communities,  is  apparently  overcoming  the 
prejudices  which  has  existed  against  tall  office  building 
construction.  Those  who  have  opposed  high  buildings 
for  aesthetic  reasons,  are  now  yielding  the  point  that 
where  the  ground  area  of  a  municipality  is  limited  by 
certain  natural  conditions,  and  where  trade  conditions 
are  continually  expanding,  there  is  no  other  choice  but 
to  build  upwards.  A  United  States  contemporary  in 
touching  upon  this  change  in  sentiment,  comments  as  fol- 
lows:  Art  is  now  coming  to  the  rescue  of  the  sky- 
scraper. We  have  nothing  against  the  skyscraper  while 
the  artists  always  have  been  embittered  by  its  presence 
and  therefore  it  appears  to  be  a  far  cry  for  art  to  approve 
of  it,  but  in  the  recent  discussion  of  the  questions  in 
Xew  York  City,  the  artists  came  out  in  a  letter  in  which 
they  put  themselves  on  record  in  a  very  sensible  way — 
almost  too  sensible  for  an  artist — and  that  is  what  makes 
one  wonder  all  the  more.  It  appears  that  the  Municipal 
Art  Society,  through  Chairman  John  De  Witt  Warner 
of  the  municipal  charter  revision  committee,  has  sent 
the  board  of  aldermen  a  protest  against  the  proposition 
to  limit  the  height  of  skyscrapers.  The  society  comes 
out  for  the  skyscraper  on  the  ground  that  'New  York's 
business  and  rapidly  growing  population  admit  no  alter- 
native.    The  committee's  report  says: 

The  real  questions  involved  are  how  our  air  can  be 
kept  pure  for  our  people,  natural  light  most  liberally  pro- 
vided for  a  great  number  consistent  with  their  business 
convenience,  and  free  access  and  communication. 

Protection  of  light  and  aid  arKl  access  are,  therefore, 
the  aim.  Regulation  of  plans  rather  than  restriction  of 
Iieights  of  buildings  are  the  simple  means  by  which  this 
can  be  promoted.  A  5,000,000  city  is  upon  us;  a  10.000.- 
000  one  is  in  sight.  Every  transportation  improvement 
that  promotes  residence  at  a  greater  distance  from  busi- 
ness adds  correspondingly  to  the  tendency  of  business 
toward  a  center  where  the  most  facilities  can  be  pro- 
vided for  it. 

Tall  buildings,  taller  buildings,  tallest  buildings  that 
are  at  once  practical  and  tolerable  are  the  most  obvious 
recourse.  Our  aim,  therefore,  must  be  to  encourage 
them  to  work  out  conditions  under  which  they  may  be 
built  highest  with  least  curtailment  of  other  essentials — 
safety,  air,  light  and  access. 


Regina's  new  Collegiate  Institute,  built  at  a  cost  of  $110,000.  An  evidence  of  the  safe  and  substantial  manner 
in  which  the  West  provides  for  the  housing  of  her  school  children.  The  building  is  practically  fireproof,  the 
walls  being  of  buff  brick  and  Tyndall  stone,  the  floors  of  reinforced  concrete  and  the  partitions  of  the  metal 
stud    and    metal    lath   type. 
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Basement  plan,  Regina  Collegiate  Institute,  showing  the  location  of  the  manual  training,  domestic  science  and 
recreation  rooms.  Note  the  location  of  the  boilers  which  are  placed  outside  of  the  building  proper,  in  the 
extension    at  the  rear.     Storey  <£.  Van   Egmond,  Architects. 
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REGINA'S  NEW  COLLEGIATE  INSTITUTE.— A  Modemly 

Planned  Sckool  Building  in  WKicK  "Merit  of  Investment"  is  Well 
Exemplified. — Floor  System,  Walls  and  Partitions  of  Fireproof  Con- 
struction.— Designed  witK  a  View  to  Future  Extensions. 


FROM  A  STANDPOINT  of  constructive  economy 
and  as  a  building  which  fulfils  its  usefulness  in  the 
most  direct  manner,  the  new  Regina  Collegiate 
can  \\\'\\  commend  itself  to  all  municipalities  which  aro 
at  the  present  time  concerned  with  the  necessity  of  pro- 
viding school  buildings  to  more  ade(|uately  meet  their 
growing  requirements. 

A  writer  in  a  recent  magazine  article  says,  that  "when 
a  man  looks  over  his  yearly  tax  assessment,  he  is  apt  to 
take  an  interest  in  the  matter  of  school  buildings  and  their 
equipment,  and  to  begin  to  realize  the  permanent  invest- 
ment he  has  helped  to  make  in  the  cause  of  education." 
Foresight  as  to  '"merit  of  investment,"'  and  the  element  of 
safe  construction,  however,  should  come  first  and  self- 
sitisfacticn  and  reflection  afterwards.  The  former  must 
obtain  if  the  later  is  to  prevail,  and  it  is  with  this  con- 
viction and  with  the  knowledge  that  "a  thing  half  done  is 
never  done,"  that  the  more  thoughtful  communities  are 
really  beginning  to  take  an  advanced  step  along  this  line. 

The  new  Regina  Institute  was  erected  at  a  cost  of 
yllO.COO;  but  it  is  in  the  initial  cost  and  not  in  subsequent 
improvements,  where  the  burden  of  the  expense  falls.  Its 
construction  gives  the  city  a  permanent  investment,  and  a 
building  of  good  appearance,  in  which  every  reasonable 
provision  has  been  made  for  the  safety  of  the  pupils,  and 
in  whicli  the  cost  of  insurance  and  upkeep  has  been  re- 
duced to  a  minimum.  The  exterior,  which  is  carried  out 
in  buff  pressed  brick  and  Tyndall  stone,  shows  no  evi- 
dence of  extravagant  detail  or  unnecessary  elaboration  in 
its  architectural  treatment.  The  lines  are  simple  and  dig- 
nified; the  entrance  distinctly,  but  not  unduly  accentuated; 
and  the  structure  in  general  of  excellent  proportions. 

As  regards  construction,  the  building  is  about  as  thor- 
oughly fireproof  as  the  modern  application  of  the  term 
implies.  There  is  little  or  nothing  in  its  entire  physical 
make-up  of  a  combustil)le  or  inflammable  nature.  Rein- 
forced concrete  floors  anil  solid  brick  bearing  walls  are 
employed  throughout ;  the  partitions  are  all  of  metal  stud 
and  lath  construction ;  and  the  outside  walls  are  lined 
with  hollow  tile  to  which  the  plaster  is  directly  applied. 
Further  than  this,  the  main  staircases  are  entirely  cut  off 
by  fire  walls  and  automatic  rolling  fire  doors.  The  stairs 
have  cast  iron  newels  and  risers,  wrought  iron  hand  rails, 
nnd  slate  treads,  and  are  so  arranged  as  to  preclude  any 
possibility  of  the  scholars  being  entrapped  in  case  of  emer- 
gency. 

.\  feature  cf  tile  gr<jund  floor  is  a  central  rotund. i 
finished  in  keeping  with  the  corridors  to  which  it  connects, 
with  terrazo  frr.ring  in  three  colors  and  enamel  brici; 
wainscotting  in  tones  of  green  and  brown. 

This  floor  provides  for  a  principal's  room,  a  reception 
room,  two  rooms  for  the  teaching  staff,  and  six  large  class 
rooms.  In  addition  to  the  central  and  end  entrances,  there 
are  two  grade  entrances  at  the  rear,  giving  access  to  the 
stair  landings,  thus  providing  ample  means  of  ingress  or 
egress  to  and  from  the  building. 

On  the  upper  floor  are  four  class  rooms,  two  thor- 
oughly equipped  laboratories  for  chemical  and  physical 
research,  and  an  assembly  hall  equipped  with  stage  and 
dressing  rooms  and  capable  of  comfortably  seating  500 
people.  All  class  rooms  have  spacious  wardrobes,  and 
each  room  is  prcvided  with  a  self-winding  electric  clock, 
regulated  from  a  master  clock  in  the  principal's  room, 
by  an  automatic  ringing  device. 
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In  the  construction  of  the  building,  the  essentials  of 
school  hygiene  have  been  carefully  considered  as  regards 
the  lighting,  heating  and  ventilating  of  class  rooms,  cloak 
rcoms  and  corridors,  and  also  as  regards  class  room  deco- 
ration, and  the  sanitary  equipment  in  general. 

'the  basement  of  the  building  is  reached  by  four  stair- 
cases, two  at  the  rear  and  one  at  either  end  of  the  struc- 
ture, off  the  corridor.  This  part  contains  the  manu.il 
.training  and  domestic  science  rooms,  two  large  recreation 
halls  wirlr  laboratories  adjoining,  together  with  storage 
and  caretaker's  compartments  and  fan  room.  These  rooms 
are  so  arranged  as  to  bring  about  a  complete  division  be- 
tween the  boys'  and  girls'  space.  The  boilers  and  storage 
for  coal  occupy  an  acldition  outside  of  the  building  proper. 

the  heating  and  ventilating  features  of  the  building 
have  been  carefully  designed  to  ensure  a  uniform  tem- 
perature of  68  degrees  at  all  times  and  at  least  six  changes 
of  air  per  hour  in  all  class  rooms  and  assembly  hall.  Low 
pressure,  direct  and  indirect  plenum  system  of  heating  and 
ventilation  is  used  with  automatic  temperature  regulation 
by  thermostats,  governing  both  the  direct  radiators  and 
fresh  air  flues.  The  fresh  air  enters  the  building  at  the 
intake  windows  in  basement,  and  into  the  fresh  air  room 
where  it  is  heated  by  passing  over  steam  coils  provided 
with  an  automatic  regulating  damper,  and  thence  through 
water  spray  which  cleanses  the  air  of  all  dust  and  brings 
it  to  the  proper  humidity.  The  air  is  then  drawn  into  th^ 
fan  and  forced  through  the  fresh  air  ducts,  from  which  it 
passes  into  the  various  rooms  at  a  height  of  eight  feet 
above  the  floor.  The  vitiated  air  is  in  turn  forced  into 
foul  air  flues  at  the  floor  line,  and  carried  off  above  the 
rcof.  The  boiler  installation  consists  of  two  return  tubu- 
lar units  twinned  'together  in  order  that  one  may  be  oper- 
ated independent  of  the  other  during  mild  weather,  which 
is  more  econo;nical  than  where  one  boiler  only  is  em- 
ployed. 

The  thoroughness  with  which  the  building  has  been 
constructed  and  the  consummate  manner  in  which  every 
detail  has  been  considered  as  regards  protection  from  fire, 
is  such  as  to  relieve  the  citizens  of  Regina  of  any  appre- 
hension in  this  respect,  and  to  give  to  them  a  satisfying 
knowledge  of  having  left  no  stone  unturned  in  the  fulfil- 
ment cf  their  obligation. 

Although  the  structure  is  only  two  stories  high,  prac- 
tically ncn-combustible,  and  provided  with  enclosed  stair- 
case, wide  corridors  and  well  placed  entrances,  extra 
means  for  safety  have  been  provided  in  the  way  of  two 
large  iron  balconies  and  fire  escapes  at  the  rear  of  the 
building,  onto  which  four  exits  open. 

t  he  building,  it  might  be  remarked,  is  designed  to 
permit  of  further  extensions  as  the  occasion  for  additional 
accommodations  should  demand.  These  additions  will  be 
carried*  out  at  the  rear  of  either  end  of  the  structure  in 
shape  of  projecting  wings,  and  will  form  a  natural  de- 
velopment of  the  plan,  instead  of  any  added  excrescence, 
as  is  too  often  the  case  in  rapidly  growing  communities. 
Four  extra  class  rooms  will  be  provided  for  in  this  man- 
ner, making  the  school  in  all  an  eighteen-room  structure, 
apart  from  the  assembly  hall,  various  offices,  and  recrea- 
tion rooms. 

The  building  was  designed  and  erected  under  the  super- 
vision of  .Architects  Storey  and  Van  Egmond,  Regina, 
the  general  contract  being  executed  by  Messrs.  Wilson 
&  Wilson,  a  firm  of  local  contractors. 
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Ground    floor    plan,    Regina    Collegiate    Institute,    showing   the   location   of   stairways   which   are   enclosed    by   fire- 
walls,  and   the   arrangement   of   the   class   rooms.      Storey   &    Van    Egmond,   Architects. 
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Second  fioor  plan,  Regina  Collegiate  Institute,  showing  the    location   of   emergency   exits   and   fire   escapes.      Storey 
&    Van     Egmond,    Architects. 


Construction,  Makch,  1910. 
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THE  ARCHITECT  AND  THE  HEATING  AND  VENTILAT- 
ING ENGINEER. — Problems  of  Modern  Heating  Installations  Re- 
quire the  Attention  oi  the  Expert  Engineer.  Various  Methods  Em- 
ployed and  the  Conditions  Responsible  tor  the  Heating  and  Ventilating 
Troubles  of  the  Architect. 


PROFESSOR  WARE,  in  a  recent  letter  to  one  of 
our  American  coatemporarus,  said — "The  old 
nouou  tnat  an  architect  owes  ii  to  luniself  to  keep 
everytlinig  in  his  own  hands,  pass.ny;  as  a  past-master. 
of  ail  arts  and  crafts,  was  never  a  tenable  one,  even  for 
a  man  born  witli  the  gift  of  universal  genius.  Eew  men 
have  ever  entered  into  this  birtnriglit,  and  the  notion  tUat 
every  architect  should  pretend  to  it  has  fostered  an  un- 
tenable and  preposterous  atiitude  wiiich  has  brough: 
deserved  discreait  upon  the  profession. 

"All  that  the  ordinary  practitioner  can  honestly  under- 
take is  to  understand  tliese  matters  well  enough  to  Uis^ 
cuss  them  inieliigently  with  his  advisers,  reserving  to 
himself  tlie  treedom  to  follow  the  advice  given  or  not, 
accoraing  as  it  does  or  does  not  promote  lurther  prac- 
tical or  artistic  ends  h*  has  in  view.'' 

These  views  of  Professor  Ware,  are  widely  shared  by 
the  foremost  members  ot  the  architectural  profession  on 
uiis  continent.  It  is  foolish  for  an  architect  to  believe 
ihat  he  should  be  a  civil  engineer,  a  heating  engineer,  a 
piumbmg  engineer,  and  an  authority  on  every  branch  oi 
modern  building  construction.  He  certainly  should  have 
a  knowledge  ot  the  basic  principles,  and  the  proper  re- 
quirements in  the  various  branches  of  building  construc- 
tion, but  he  cannot  give  to  his  client  the  best  service 
uniess  he  is  prepared  to  accept  the  assistance  and  advice 
of  the  best  authorities  in  the  various  lines  connected  with 
the  construction  of  a  building. 

In  Canada,  there  is  one  factor  in  building  design,  in 
which  architects  do  not  only  show  a  gross  lack  of  knowl- 
edge, but  in  many  cases  are  seemingly  unprepared  to 
solicit  or  accept  expert  advice.  This  factor  we  speak  of, 
is  heating  and  ven.ilating,  which  in  the  modern  day  build- 
ing, has  become  a  science,  and  to  have  the  knowledge 
and  practical  experience  to  properly  and  adequately  heat 
a  given  building,  to  suit  modern  requiremtns  according 
to  our  best  known  methods,  is  to-day  not  tne  work  of  an 
architect,  but  the   work  of  an  engineering  expert. 

The  science,  if  such  it  may  be  called,  of  heating  and 
ventilating  engineering,  is  one  that  is  founded  almost 
completely  upon  the  laws  of  thermodynamics.  It  is  not 
what  one  might  call  an  exact  science,  but  in  its  rational 
design  and  application,  the  engineer  may  work  with  a 
reasonable  degree  of  exactness.  Most  of  the  points  of 
interest  in  the  subject,  may  be  theoretically  developed; 
yet,  as  in  all  branches  of  engineering  design,  some  parts 
require  theory  modified  by  good  judgment  and  practical 
experience. 

Despite  the  fact  that  some  features  of  heating  engi- 
neering are  as  yet  experimental  and  not  as  definitely 
understood  as  they  might  be,  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
installation  of  heating  and  ventilating  ajiparatus  should 
l)e  undertaken  by  tho.se  who  are  not  thoroughly  trained 
in  botli  theory  and  practice,  and  neither  a  heating  con- 
tractor, nor  an  engineer  has  a  right  to  nor  is  he  justi- 
fied in  installing  a  job  that  scarcely  shows  any  of  the  ear 
marks  of  theoretical  investigation. 

The  time  has  come  when  it  may  be  demanded  of  every 
aichitect  who  undertakes  to  design  a  modern  building, 
to  employ  men  to  install  the  heating  and  ventilating  ap- 
paratus for  that  building,  who  are  capable  of  following 
closely  the  fundamental  branches,  and  be  prepared  to 
furnish  proof  for  every  and  any  step  taken  in  their  work. 

Contracts  for  heating  and  ventilating  apparatus  usu- 
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ally  are  let  in  one  of  the  four  following  ways:  (a)  Some 
person,  called  for  convenience,  the  dealer  contractor, 
draws  up  a  rough  layout  of  the  work,  guarantees  to  in- 
stall satisfactory  apparatus  for  a  stated  sum  of  money, 
buys  his  apparatus  from  the  manufacturer,  installs  it 
according  to  his  own  personal  ideas,  or  according  to  the 
plans  laid  down  by  the  manufacturers,  and  in  a  general 
way  guarantees  it  to  give  good  service;  (bj  a  manufac- 
turing firm  draws  up  a  plan  and  contracts  to  install,  for 
a  stated  amount  of  money,  satisfactory  apparatus,  usually 
made  by  the  sa'me  company,  guaranteeing  its  successful 
operation;  (c)  a  responsible  engineer  is  retained,  who 
draws  up  plans  and  specifications  for  the  work,  and,  upon 
competitive  bids,  the  successful  contractor  installs  the 
apparatus  in  accordance  with  these  plans  and  specifica- 
tions, the  engineer  being  the  judge  of  the  quality  of  the 
work  and  material;  (d)  a  responsible  engineer  designs 
the  system  and  assumes  all  the  responsibility  in  its  erec- 
tion, looking  toward  a  certain  required  output  or  re- 
sult. Materials  are  purchased  in  the  open  market  and 
installed  to  his  satisfaction,  and  after  completion,  if  the 
final  tests  are  acceptable,  the  purchaser  pays  the  bills 
and  takes  charge  of  the  completed  plant. 

The  last  method  is  looked  upon  as  being  possibly  the 
safest  and  most  practical,  and  is  one  that  guar- 
antees the  architect  that  his  owner's  building  will  be 
properly,  adequately  and  safely  heated,  and  that  the  re- 
sponsibility for  all  mistakes  and  errors  is  lifted  from  his 
shoulders.  It  safeguards  the  owner,  in  that  the  engineer- 
ing contracting  firm  that  so  undertakes  to  heat  a  build- 
ing assumes  ail  responsibility  for  any  mistakes  made 
through  lack  of  knowledge  or  lack  of  training,  or  un- 
successful experiments.  He  has  thus  obviated  the  un- 
fortunate uncertainty,  as  to  whether  his  building,  when 
completed,  will  be  one  that  for  all  time  will  be  unhealthy 
and  unccmfortab'e  and  expensive  to  heat. 

A  further  great  mistake  made  by  many  architects  in 
the  design  of  their  buildings,  is  that  their  plans  are  often 
made  without  a  proper  consideration  for  the  heating. 
In  other  words,  an  architect  proceeds  to  plan  his  build- 
ing without  having  consulted  a  competent  heating  engi- 
neer, and  expects  tnat  the  heating  plans  are  to  be  made 
to  fit  the  plans  of  his  building.  It  is  only  fair  to  say  that 
the  average  architect  knows  little  or  nothing  of  either 
the  theory  or  practice  of  heating  and  ventilat- 
ing engineering,  but  it  is  too  often  the  case 
that  his  own  private  opinion  of  his  own  work 
in  such  matters,  is  liighly  satisfactory,  and,  consequently 
there  is  set  up  a  ditferent  view  point  from  the  designer 
of  the  building  and  the  designer  of  the  heating  apparatus, 
much  to  the  detriment  of  the  efficiency  of  the  plan,  very 
much  at  the  e.xpense  of  the  interests  of  'the  client.  \ 
condition  that  causes  the  architect  needless  annoyances 
after  his  liuilding  is  supposed  to  have  been  completed. 

To  get  the  hest  possible  results,  the  system  of  heat- 
ing should  be  selected  first.  A  competent  heating  eng. 
neer  should  be  called  in  to  consult  the  architect  before 
his  plans  are  completed,  so  that  proper  and  adequate  al- 
lowance should  be  made  in  both  the  building  and  heating 
plans,  to  provide  in  the  finished  building,  one  which  will 
give  satisfaction  to  both  the  architect  and  his  client. 

This  is  no  iiardship  to  the  architect,  since  many  slight 
changes,    any    one   of   which    would   possibly  be   in    favor 
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of  the  heating  engineer,  may  be  made  in  his  plans,  with- 
out causing  any  trouble. 

In  a  simple  building,  such  as  a  residence,  to  be  heated 
by  a  furnace,  we  might  say  some  of  these  points  that 
could  be  mentioned,  would  be  as  follows:  size  and  location 
of  the  chimney;  the  running  of  the  cellar  partition  walls 
to  accommodate  the  location  of  the  furnace  and  the  coal 
bin ;  the  height  of  the  basement  ceiling  to  allow  sufficient 
inclination  of  the  leader  pipes;  the  construction  of  the 
partition  walls  between  the  rooms  to  allow  for  riser  pipes 
of  sufficient  size  to  heat  large  upstair  rooms;  the  plan- 
ning of  the  walls  to  avoid  horizontal  runs  of  heat  ducts 
in  the  second  floor  to  reach  a  room  otherwise  inaccess- 
ible, and  many  other  points.  All  heating  engineers  know 
that  the  range  of  locations  for  a  furnace,  relative  to  the 
house  plans,  is  very  limited,  and  that  in  many  cases  it  is 
an  absolute  necessity,  after  a  house  is  completed,  to  set 
the  furnace  out  of  its  desired  location,  thus  compromis- 
ing the  efficiency  of  the  system;  also  that  the  basement 
ceiling  in  many  cases  is  so  low  that  the  leaders  are  re- 
quired to  be  run  nearly  horizontal,  thus  reducing  the 
draught  in' them;  also  that  a  six  inch  studded  wall  in 
many  cases  could  easily  have  been  substituted  for  the 
four  inch  wall,  with  little  additional  cost,  and  have  im- 
proved the  system  immensely;  also  that  certain  walls 
absolutely  prohibit  all  running  of  stacks  to  the  desired 
spot  in  the  room,  and  that  with  a  slight  change,  this 
could  have  befen  arranged  without  in  any  way  injuring 
the'i  architect's  plans. 

We  mention  these  few  details  in  connection  with  the 
simplest  type  of  heating,  to  show  how  necessary  it  is 
that  the  architect  should  consult  a  competent  engineer  in 
preparing  plans  for  a  building  of  any  size.  These  diffi- 
culties that  arise  in  the  heating  of  small  houses,  with  a 
hot  air  furnace,  only  go  to  prove  how  inconsistent  it  is 
for  the  average  architect  to  assume  the  position  that  the 
matter  of  heating  and  ventilating  his  building  is  one  of 
the  simplest  he  has  to  contend  with,  and  that  any  "rule 
of  thumb"'  contractor  can  install  a  system  after  plans 
drawn  up  on  a  piece  of  note  paper. 

Another  difficulty  that  arises  in  the  selection  of  the 
heating  contractor,  is  that  most  architects  cannot  see, 
(so  long  as  a  certain  boiler  or  a  certain  radiator  is 
specified),  that  he  is  paying  for  an  adequate,  efficient 
heating  system,  and  that  the  brand  of  boilers  or  radi- 
ators is  a  matter  of  minor  importance  in  the  problem  of 
properly  heating  any  building.  The  result  is  that  the 
contract  is  awarded  to  the  lowest  bidder  and,  insofar  as 
the  architect  cannot  be  termed  a  heating  engineer,  it  is 
impossible  for  him  to  properly  superintend  the  work  of 
an  incompetent  contractor,  so  that  he  may  rectify  mis- 
takes as  they  are  made  and  as  the  installation  progresses 
but  all  he  can  judge  from  is  the  efficiency  of  the  instal- 
lation in  the  finished  building.  If  for  some  reason,  which 
he  cannot  understand,  or  which  the  contractor  cannot  ex- 
plain, certain  parts  of  the  building  are  uncomfortable 
because  they  are  too  warm,  while  other  portions  are  un- 
comfortable because  they  are  too  cool,  and  some  parts  of 
the  building  may  be  ventilated  to  the  extent  that  a  draught 
is  created,  while  it  may  be  impossible  to  ventilate  other 
parts  the  whole  job  is  a  failure,  the  owner  dissatisfied 
and  the   architect  given   no  end  of   annoyance. 

The  architect  in  advising  his  client  as  to  which  tender 
to  accept  for  carpenter  work,  interior  woodwork,  or 
masonry  work,  would  never  think  of  recommending 
a  contractor  unknown  to  him,  even  though  his  tender 
were  the  lowest.  He  invariably  would  say  to  his  client: 
"This  man  I  do  not  believe  to  be  competent,  and,  al- 
though he  has  the  lowest  tender,  I  would  not  suggest  its 
acceptance;  this  man  I  know — he  knows  his  business;  he 
does  good  work,  and  when  the  work  is  completed,  it  will 
be  satisfactory,  I  believe  that  he  will  be  the  cheapest  man 
in  the  long  run  although  his  tender  is  a  little  higher." 

But     it     so     often      occurs     in     the     selection     of 


the  heating  contractor  that  after  the  architect  has 
specified  the  apparatus  to  be  used,  he  believes  he  is  safe 
in  awarding  the  contract  to  the  lowest  bidder.  This  is  a 
great  mistake,  as  has  been  learned  by  many  architects, 
after  some  very  dear  experience.  It  seems  to  us  that  in 
the  awarding  of  heating  contracts,  the  architect  should, 
in  the  first  place,  know  that  the  man  who  has  drawn  his 
plans  and  who  undertakes  the  installation  of  the  apparatus, 
is  responsible;  in  the  second  place,  he  should  know  that 
this  man  through  training  and  experience,  is  capable  of 
preparing  the  plans  and  installing  an  efficient  system;  in 
the  third  place,  he  should  demand  that  this  engineering 
contractor  should  assume  all  responsibility  in  providing  a 
successful  and  satisfactory  result  in  his  finished  job.  It 
is  true  that  engineers  who  accept  such  responsibility  and 
are  prepared  to  give  such  a  service,  will  not  be  the  low- 
est tenderers,  but  their  work,  after  it  has  been  completed, 
as  has  been  the  experienci;  of  our  foremost  architects,  will 
prove  the  cheapest  and  most  satisfactory  in  the  end. 

We  have  called  these  matters  to  the  attention  of  our 
readers,  for  the  reason  that  we  find  that  one  of  the  great- 
est complaints  found  by  tenants  and  by  owners  of  some 
of  our  best  buildings,  is  the  fact  that  they  can  never  get 
their  heating  and  ventilating  apparatus  to  render  the  re- 
quired serivice.  Nine  times  out  of  ten,  when  the  diffi- 
culty has  been  followed  down,  it  develops  tnat  some  "rule 
of  thumb''  heating  contractor  had  installed  the  apparatus 
according  to  the  specifications  of  the  architect  and  in 
compliance  with  the  heating  plans  that  were  made  after 
the  building  plans  had  been  completed,  or  from  heating 
plans  that  did  not  show  any  of  the  ear  marks  of  either 
theory  or  good  practice.  We  believe  that  the  heating 
problem  is  one  which  our  Canadian  architects  could  well 
afford  to  give  a  great  amount  of  attention. 
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for   artists,   architects,   sign   writers     and     decorators. 
The  Construction  of  Pen   and  Ink  Designs  for  Com- 
mercial Uses,,  Advertisements,  Letter  Heads,  Business 
Cards,    Memorials,    Resolutions,    etc.        By      William 
Heyny.     With  35  Plates,  Drawings  by     the     Author. 
New  York;  Wm.  T.  Comstock.     Oblong  volume,  cloth; 
136  pages,   7x10  inches.     Price,  $2. 
A  book  of  instruction  primarily,  valuable  in  the  hands 
of    the   beginner    and    of   assistance   to    the    experienced 
workman,   "Modern   Lettering"   essays   the  subject  from 
the  practical  standpoint  from  cover  to  cover.     The  au- 
thor, a  man  of  experience  and  of  artistic  temperament, 
boldly   sets   forth  his  ideas   and   propounds  his   methods 
in  concise  language.     Directions  even  to  minute  details 
are  given,  all  of  which  ar-e  valuable  to  the  student. 

The  Roman  letters  taken  as  the  fountain  head  of  all 
present  systems,  are  exhaustively  dealt  with.  Their  con- 
struction is  treated  in  the  text,  letter  by  letter,  and  the 
author's  methods  of  drawing  the  "Modern  Roman"  al- 
phabet are  delineated  in   six  full-page  plates. 

The  alphabets  treated  and  shown  in  the  plates  are 
Modern  Roman,  Classic  Roman,  French  Roman,  Antique 
Roman,  Ornamental  Roman  and  Century  Roman,  Roman 
Italics,  Plain  Round,  Square  and  Spurred,  Block  and 
Oiinamental  Block  Letters,  Architects'  Single  Stroke 
Alphabets,  Modern  Script,  German  Gothic,  Old  English 
and  Modern  Unicals. 

Much  valuable  information,  the  fruit  of  the  author's 
long  experience,  is  given  on  the  choice  of  alphabets,  the 
arrangement  of  words,  and  the  spacing  of  letters,  with 
good  criticism  of  faults  of  modern  letterers. 

From  the  practical  standpoint  of  use,  the  book  is  ex- 
cellent. .  Treated  in  four  parts,  each  heading  in  the 
contents  is  emphasized  in  italics  in  the  text  which  fa- 
cilitates reference.     There  is  also  an  index. 


CONVENTION    AND   EXHIBITION  OF   C. CCA. --London 

Selected  for  Second  Annual  Event. — Splendid  Accommodations  and 
Facilities  Provided  for  Visitors  and  Exhibitors- — Present  Indication 
Promises  Big  Attendance. 


THE  SECOND  ANNUAL  CONVENTION  and  ex- 
hibition of  the  Canadian  Cement  and  Concrete 
Association  bids  fair  to  far  outclass  the  initial 
meeting  and  show  of  this  Association,  held  in  Toronto  in 
1909.  The  show  held  at  St.  Lawrence  Arena  last  year 
attracted  hundreds  of  visitors  from  all  parts  of  the 
Eastern  Provinces,  and  the  convention  was  well  attended 
by  those  who  appreciated  the  importance  this  new  in- 
dustry bears  upon  the  future  upbuilding  of  Canada. 

The  exhibits  last  year  included  almost  every  con- 
ceivable type  of  machinery  employed  in  connection  with 
the  use  of  cement,  as  well  as  cement  and  concrete  products 
of  a  scope  and  variety  that  surpassed  the  expectations 
of  even  those  connected  with  the  promotion  of  the 
Association.  This  first  exhibition  proved  beyond  all 
question  that  the  cement  industry  is  of  such  importance  in 
Canada  that  the  future  of  the  organization  was  thoroughly 
assured. 

The  National  Association  of  Cement  Users  of  the 
United  States,  which  was  started  under  much  less 
auspicious  circumstances  a  few  years  ago,  is  to-day  the 
largest  association  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  as  well  as 
one  of  the  strongest  and  most  influential  organizations 
connected  with  the  structural  and  engineering  industries 
in  the  United  States.  Therefore,  if,  as  is  predicted,  the 
second  convention  and  exhibition  of  the  C.  C.  C.  A.  will 
surpass  the  initial  one,  both  in  the  matter  of  exhibits 
and  in  interest  in  the  convention  proceedings,  we  feel 
that  we  are  justified  in  assuming  that  this  next  meeting 
at  London  will  be  the  greatest  of  its  kind  ever  held  in 
Canada. 


The  officers  and  council  have  worked  diligently  during 
the  past  year,  and,  although  many  difficulties  have  had 
to  be  encountered,  they  have  been  successful  in  estab- 
lishing in  material  form  an  organization  that  last  year 
was,  to  say  the  best,  in  an  embryonic  state. 

The  association  has  much   to  thank   the  City  Fathers 


Princess  Rink,  London,  where  the  Second  Annual  Exhibition  of 
the  Canadian  Cement  and  Concrete  Association  will  be  held 
iVIarch   29   to   April    1st,    inclusive. 

of  London  for.  This  progressive  Western  Ontario  city, 
realizing  the  importance  of  such  a  meeting  being  held  in 
their   midst,    authorized    Mr.   C.    F.    Pulfer    to    offer    the 
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Floor    plan,    Princess    Rink,    London,    showing    location    of    Isles    an    d   arrangement   of  exhibition   spaces. 
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association  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  executive  in 
Toronto  free  use  of  the  Princess  Rink  for  the  exhibition. 
together  with  a  hall  suitable  for  holding  the  meetings  of 
the  association.  Offers  were  received  from  several  other 
cities,  but  the  executive  committee  finally  decided  in  favor 
of  the  city  of  London. 

The  Princess  Rink,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  accompany- 
ing plan,  will  serve  as  a  large,  well  appointed  exhibition 
hall.  The  floors  are  of  concrete,  and  large  wide  entrances 
are  provided,  through  which  machinery  of  amost  any 
dimensions  can  be  passed  without  difficulty. 

The  association  was  furthermore  particularly  fortu- 
nate in  securing  Mr.  R.  M.  flunt  as  manager  for  their 
exhibition.  Mr.  Hunt  is  Secretary  of  the  Western  Fair 
of  London,  in  connection  with  which  position  he  is  well 
known  throughout  the  Province  of  Ontario.  He  has 
had  long  experience  in  matters  of  this  character,  and  is 
well  qualified,  possibly  better  than  any  other  available 
man  in  Canada,  to  look  after  the  interests  of  the  associa- 
tion in  this  respect. 

Mr.  R.  E.  W.  Hagarty  was  appointed  as  permanent 
secretary.  Mr.  Hagarty  is  a  graduate  of  the  School  of 
Practical  Science,  and  is  at  present  employed  in  univer- 
sity work  at  this  college.  The  association  was  again 
particularly    fortunate    in    bavin"'    l)een    able    to    procure 


Interior    view.    Princess    Rinl<,    London,    showing    the    great    un- 
obstructed   floor    area.      This    floor    is    of    concrete. 


the  services  of  a  man  of  'Mr.  Hagarty's  ability  and 
qualifications,  and  it  can  be  assured  that  under  his 
secretaryship  the  growth  of  the  organization  will  continue 
to  be  more  rapid  and  substantial  in  the  future  than  it 
has  even  been  in  the  past. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Pulfer,  Mr.  Martin  and  Mr.  Pocock  con- 
stitute the  local  connnittee  at  London.  These  gentlemen 
were  ])articu!arly  active  in  bringing  the  convention  to 
that  city.  Already  this  local  committee  has  started  a  very 
active  advertising  and  organization  campaign,  and  wc 
learn  that,  even  at  this  early  date,  a  large  number  of 
spaces  have  been  sold. 

The  program  of  the  convention  has  not  as  yet  reached 
us,  but  we  understand  that  a  number  of  the  best  authorities 
on  the  various  branches  connected  with  the  cement  and 
concrete  industry  will  be  present  to  give  papers  and  take 
part  in  the  discussion. 

The  Officers  and  Executive  Committee  for  1910  are 
as  follows : — 

President,  Peter  Gillespie;  Vice-President,  Gustave 
Kahn ;  Chairman  of  Finance,  C.  F.  Pulfer:  Secretary, 
R.  E.  W.  Hagarty ;  Councillors,  T.  L.  Dates,  J.  G. 
Murphy,  Kennedy  Stinson,  C.  H.  Thompson,  D.  C.  Ray- 
mond, C.  M.  Canniff,  James  Pearson,  A.  E.  Uren,  Ivan  S. 
Macdonald. 


A  REINFORCED  CONCRETE  ORGAN.— 

Unique  Orchestral  Unit  Installed  at  Ocean  Grove, 
N.J. — Introduces  a  Number  of  New  Features  in 
Organ  Construction. 

ANOTHER   use    has    been    discovered    for    cement, 
says  Cement  Age.    An  organ  builder  of  Elmira, 
N.Y.,  has  set  the  musical  age  in  a  flutter  of  ex- 
citement over  the  wonderful  nnisical  effect  produced  by 
his    Orchestral    Unit    Organ — largely    constructed  of    re- 
inforced   concrete. 


ti-mjustJ^^ 


Interior    view    of    Auditorium.    Ocean    Grove,    N.J.,    sl-owing    the 
organ    that    is    largely    constructed    of    reinforced    concrete. 

A  specimen  of  liis  work  at  the  great  .'Vuilitorinin, 
Ocean  Grove,  N.j..  has  been  attracting  much  attention 
Madam  Schuman-Heink  describes  it  as  "the  most  wonder 
ful  organ  in  the  world,"  while  Nordica  and  other  great 
singers,  arc  equally  loud  in  their  praise.  Composers, 
such  as  Hadley  and  Homer-Bardtlet,  declare  that  it  marks 
the  dawn  of  a  new  era  in  orchestral  music.  The  Na- 
tional Association  of  Organists  held  a  great  convention 
at  Ocean  Grove.  N.J..  attended  by  hundreds  of  organists 
drawn  from  practically  every  state  in  the  union.  The 
-Association  unanimously  passed  a  resolution  acknowl- 
edging "the  epoch-making  advance"  achieved  and  say- 
ing that  if  the  inventor's  genious  has  free  scope  a  marked 
uplift  to  the  musica!   life  of  the   world   will   result. 

The  new  form  of  organ  has,  therefore,  c\i<lcutly 
come  to  stay  and  we  present  a  few  of  the  details  of 
construction. 


Sectional    elevation    of    Reinforced    Concrete    Organ    at    Ocean 
Grove.    N.J.,    Auditorium. 

The  instrument  at  Ocean  Grove  is  not  a  perfect  an,l 
complete  example  of  the  builder's  wonderful  invention, 
yet  it  has  attracted  such  general  attention  that  over  100,- 
000  people  have  paid  for  the  privilege  of  hearing  it  dur- 
ing the  sunnner  and  more  than  half  of  the  cost  of  the 
instrument,  has  thus  been  recovered  in  less  than  three 
months. 

The   Orchestral    Unit  Organ   is   like   the   church    and 
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concert  organ  in  but  one  particular,  namely,  that  in  each, 
the  tone  is  produced  by  wind  blown  through  pipes.  Even 
here  the  resemblance  is  not  great,  for  in  the  church 
organ  a  great  quantity  of  air  at  a  low  pressure  is  used 
to  blow  many  thousands  of  pipes,  whereas  in  the  Or- 
chestral Unit  Organ  there  are  but  few  pipes  and  the  wind 
used   is  of  high  pressure. 

.Apart  from  the  metal  pipes,  the  churcli  or  tonccrt 
organ  is  a  delicate  machine  constructed  mostly  of  wood, 
leather  and  glue — affected  1)y  every  change  of  temperature 
and  readily  damaged  by  moisture.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Orchestral  Unit  Organ  is  constructed  largely  of  re- 
inforced concrete,  has  practically  neither  leather  nor  glue 
and  is  absolutely  impervious  to  weather  changes. 

The  Orchestral  Unit  Organ  is  smaller  and  less  com- 
l)le.x  than  its  older  rival.  It  is  also  less  costly,  though  ii 
produces  much  louder  and  more  expressive  musical  tones 

Hitherto  it  has  been  considered  for  reasons  having  to 
do  with  acoustics,  that  wood  should  be  employed  in  the 
construction  or  lining  of  organ  chambers,  .\rchitects 
will  be  interested  to  learn  that  Robert  Hope-Jones,  the 
inventor  of  the  Orchestral  Unit  Organ,  judges  wood  to 
be  about  the  worst  possible  material  for  employment  in 
this  capacity,  and  considers  concrete  or  stone  to  be  the 
best.  In  all  organs  the  tone  originates  in  the  air  and 
contact  with  anything  calculated  to  absorb  this  tone  is 
to  be  avoided.     That  is  why  he  prefers  concrete  to  wood. 


Sectional   end   elevation   of   Reinforced   Concrete   Organ   at  Ocean 
Grove,  N.J.,  Auditorium. 

It  is  Stated  that  the  effects  he  obtains  border  on  the  mar- 
velous. The  Ocean  Grove  organ  has  but  14  ranks  of 
pipes — as  compared  with  100  or  even  140  in  other  organs 
— yet  the  Ocean  Grove  is  easily  the  most  powerful  organ 
in  the  world.  All  its  tones  are  reinforced  and  reflected 
by  cement. 

In  the  Orchestral  Unit  Organ  monolithic  construction 
is,  where  possible,  employed.  There  are  chambers  and 
passages  for  compressed  air,  including  four  or  five  cham- 
bers for  the  pipes.  The  larger  of  these  pipes  are  them- 
selves of  concrete,  being  formed  in  the  walls  of  said 
chambers.  Other  features  are,  parabolic  tone  reflectors, 
resonance  chambers,  supporting  corbels,  and  cylinders 
for  shutter  motors,  etc. 

There  are  no  bellows,  regulators  or  moving  wind 
reservoirs.  Electric  motors  compress  the  air  at  definite 
pressure  into  the  concrete  chanrbers  and  the  wind  chests 
and  pipes  are  in  direct  and  ample  communication  with 
these  chambers.  By  this  means  a  perfectly  steady  supply 
of  wind  is  at  all  times  available.  This  plan  of  relying 
upon  the  compressibibty  of  air  itself  instead  of  upon  the 


varyinig  capacity  of  a  collapsible  reservoir  is  absolutely 
revolutionary  in  organ  work,  though  it  was  tentatively 
tried  by  Mr.  Hope-Jones  in  the  organ  he  built  for  Wor- 
cester Cathedral,   England,  in   1895. 

Each  of  the  four  or  five  chambers  named  above  for 
containing  pipes  will  measure  perhaps  8  or  10  feet  in 
each  dimension  (dependent,  of  course,  on  the  size  of  the 
instrument).  The  top  of  each  chamber  is  closed  by  a 
set  of  Venetian  shutters  with  patent  sound  trap  joints. 
These  shutters  can  be  opened  or  closed  at  the  will  of  the 
organist — thus  enabling  him  to  govern  the  amoimt  of 
tone  emitted  from  each  chamber.  One  chamber  contains 
the  foundation  tones  of  the  organ  (  Diaphones,  Tibias  and 
Diapasons) — one,  the  "wood  wind," — another  the  orches 
tral  "string"  tone.s — another  the  "brass"  and  a  fifth  the 
"percussion."  By  this  means  each  department  of  th-' 
orchestra  is  properly  represented  and  each  is  under  sepa^ 
ate  control.  The  performer  can  control  any  of  the  pijie- 
at  any  pitch  and  power,  from  any  keyboard  he  niav  b^' 
playing  upon. 

The  reeds  used  in  the  Orchestral  Unit  Organ  have  no 
tuning  wires.  They  stand  in  tune  of  themselves  and  do 
not  require  the  constant  tuning  and  attention  demande  i 
in  the  case  of  church,  concert  and  house  organs  as  hither- 
to constructed. 

The  Orchestral  Unit  Organ  being  independent  ot 
climatic  conditions  is  suited  for  out-of-door  use  in  publ'c 
parks,  recreation  grounds,  etc.  At  the  moment  of  writing 
one  is  beirtg  arranged  to  go  below  high  water  level,  under 
a  sea  shore  pavilion,  the  tone  being  reflected  in  par  dU-l 
lines  over  the  entire  floor  of  the  pavilion  and  from  tbonv'-. 
to  the  end  of  the  pier.  The  parabolic  concrete  reflector- 
direct  the  tone  wherever  desired  and  prevent  its  dissi 
pation  into  the  surrounding  air — just  as  is  done  with  ligh; 
waves  in  the  case  of  a  search  light. 


EARTHQUAKE-PROOF  DOMICILES     .-. 

AS  A  PROTECTION  from  earthquakes,  many  of- the 
natives  in  the  territory  around  Chilpancingo  and  other 
towns  in  the  State  of  Guerrero,  Mexico,  build  their  homes 
in  trees,  says  the  Kansas  City  Star.  Some  of  these  tree 
homes  arc  of  large  size  and  are  ingeniously  constructed. 
Reeds  and  grasses  are  interwoven  with  the  twigs  and 
branches  of  the  trees,  much  in  the  manner  that  a  bird 
builds  its  nest. 

The  strongest  wind  seldom  loosens  these  houses  from 
the  tree.  Where  the  trees  are  large  and  stand  closely 
together,  houses  of  two  and  tnree  rooms  are  frequently 
built  in  their  branches.  These  houses  also  afford  pro- 
tection from  the  "tigers"  and  other  wild  animals  found 
in  that  region  in  large  numbers.  It  is  claimed  that  "tiger" 
will  not  attack  its  prey  unless  it  is  upon  the  ground.  I'be 
prime  object  of  elevating  these  houses  into  the  trees,  how- 
ever, is  to  kee])  thent  from  being  shaken  down  by  the 
severe  earlh(|uakes  which  visit  the  ( itierrero  territory  av 
frequent   intervals. 

The  rocking  of  the  earth  gives  the  trees  a  swaying 
motion  that  does  no  damages  to  the  houses.  In  some 
localities , whole  villages  of  these  tree  homes  are  to  be 
seen.  None  of  them  suffered  daiuage  from  the  recent 
earthquakes  which  wrought  such  ruin  to  the  buildings 
(  n    the    ground. 


FIVE  MILLION  DOLLARS  is  to  be  spent  by  th«  Can- 
adian Northern  for  the  construction  of  a  modern  station 
and  terminal  facilities  at  Montral.  An  announcement  to 
this  effect  was  recently  made  by  W.  D.  Barclay,  manager 
of  the  Quebec  division,  who  stated  that  plans  for  he 
project  have  been  completed  and  that  the  work,  in  all  pro- 
bability, would  be  started  in  the  near  future. 
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A    PROMINENT    PERSONALITY    IN    THE 
CEMENT  INDUSTRY. 

MR.  W.  H.  FORD,  Montreal,  has  recently  been  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  Sales  Department  of  the  Canada 
Cement  Company.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  de- 
partment controls  the  most  extensive  interests  in  cement, 
of  any  similar  department  in  the  world.  The  appoint- 
ment of  Mr.  Ford,  who  is  but  thirty  years  of  age,  to  this 
highly  responsible  position,  is  due  to  the  manner  in  which 
he  so  successfully  conducted  the  interests  of  the  Wm.  G. 
Hartranft  Cement  Co.,  Ltd.,  during  the  last  three  years, 
when  he  was  one  of  the  best  known  figures  in  the  hotly 
contested  battles  that  were  waged  between  the  various 
cement  interests  in  this  country,  and  now  that  they  have 
all  been  shepherded  into  one  fold,  it  is  surely  a  mark  of 
distinction  that  the  youngest  of  the  gladiators  should  be 
placed  in  supreme  command  of  the  output  of  the  eleven 
mills  forming  the  merger.  Mr.  Ford  feels  that  he  has  his 
hands  pretty  full  in  his  new  position,  but  we  are  fairly 
certain  that  he  will  be  equal  to  the  demands  upon  him, 
for  he  is  not  a  man  who  permits  himself  to  be  worn  out 
with  office  drudgery,  but  it  has  been  his  custom  to  fre- 
quently go  forth  into  the  wilds  of  nature,  and  there,  while 
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he  took  a  four  years'  mechanical  drafting  course,  and 
upon  graduating,  entered  the  office  of  W.  B.  W.  How;, 
Consulting  Engineer,  Spartanburg,  S.C.  Mr.  Howe  was 
one  of  the  special  committee  appointed  by  the  American 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  to  draft  a  uniform  set  of 
specifications  for  Portland  Cement.  His  associations 
with  Mr.  Howe,  especially  fitted  him  for  a  career  in 
cement.  On  Jan.  1,  1903,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  he 
engaged  with  the  Carolina  Portland  Cement  Co.,  of 
Charlestown,  S.C.  Shortly  after  this  he  was  transferred 
by  this  Company  to  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Office,  as  Assistant 
Manager,  where  he  spent  two  years,  after  which  he  went 
to  Louisvile,  Kentucky,  as  Manager  of  the  Sales  Depart- 
ment for  the  Kosmos  Portland  Cement  Co. 

On  the  death  of  the  Vice-President  of  the  Wm.  G. 
Hartranft  Cement  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  Mr.  Ford  was  ap- 
pointed in  his  stead,  and  later  came  to  Montreal  as  Vice- 
President  and  Manager  of  their  Canadian  Company.  Be- 
fore settling  down  in  this  new  capacity,  he  spent  six 
months  in  tcuring  Canada,  becoming  familiar  with  condi- 
tions, and  making  himself  known  in  every  city  and  town 
in  the  Dominion.  He  still  retains  his  position  as  Vice- 
President  of  the  Hartranft  Cement  Co.,  is  a  member  of 
the  Sales  Managers  Section  of  the  American  Society  o; 
Portland  Cement  Manufacturers,  is  on  the  Executivi 
Committee  of  the  Canadian  Cement  and  Concrete  Asso- 
ciation, and  also  a  member  of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers 
.-Association.  Wherever  a  Cement  Convention  is  in  ses- 
sion, there  you  will  fin.l  Mr,  Ford,  active  in  the  pro- 
motion of  its  interests.  His  one  object  in  his  new  capa- 
city is  to  make  the  Canada  Cement  Company  a  popular 
national  institution,  and  he  is  satisfied  that  very  shortly 
the  public  will  know  that  its  object  is  not  to  demand  un- 
reasonable prices,  but  rather  to  increase  the  consumption 
of  cement,  and  it  naturally  follows  that  with  the  desire 
to  increase  the  consumption,  the  prices  necessarily  will 
have  to  be  of  such  a  character  as  to  induce  people  to  use 
cement  in  preference  to  other  building  materials.  The 
plants  of  the  Canada  Cement  Co.  are  widely  distributed, 
there  being  two  in  Montreal,  one  in  Hull,  one  in  Marl- 
bank,  one  in  Lakefield,  two  in  Belleville,  one  in  Owen 
Sound,  one  in  Port  Colborne,  one  in  Calgary,  and  one  in 
Point  au  Tremble,  P.Q.  Sales  Offices— Halifax,  Mon- 
treal, Toronto,  Winnipeg,  Calgary,  and  possibly  Van- 
couver. Such  wide  spreading  interests  will  provide  Mr. 
Ford  with  about  as  big  a  task  as  has  ever  been  under- 
taken in  Canada,  by  so  young  a  man. 


Mr.    W.    H.    Ford,    General    Sales    Manager    for    the    Canada 

Cement  Company,  which   controls  the  output 

of  eleven   mills. 

stalking  the  moose,  dream  out  the  tactics  of  a  future 
battle  in  the  industrial  field.  For  Mr.  Ford  is  an  ardent 
hunter,  and  some  of  our  finest  examples  of  Canadian  big 
game,  are  his  trophies,  and  he  tracks  down  a  hundred 
thousand  barrel  order  with  the  same  assuidity  that  he 
follows  the  lordly  monarch  of  the  woods,  to  his  retreat. 
In  fact  he  is  always  looking  for  things  that  are  big. 
That  was  what  brought  him  up  from  the  Southern  States 
three  years  ago,  to  associate  himself  with  Canadian  de- 
velopment, and  he  found  about  as  big  possibilities  in  this 
field,  as  could  be  found  anywhere.  The  cement  business 
has  been  his  life  work.    When  he  was  quite  a  young  man 


A  HANDSOME  OFFICE  CALENDAR. 

THE  HOIDGE  MARBLE  COMPANY,  Toronto,  as 
is  their  usual  custom,  are  mailing  to  their  patrons  and 
friends,  a  handsome  wall  calendar,  for  one  of  which  we 
herewith  extend  our  thanks.  The  date  pad  is  of  sufficient 
size  to  make  it  especially  useful  in  either  a  large  or  small 
office,  while  the  subject  of  the  calendar  itself  possesses 
an  artistic  merit  that  makes  it  highly  acceptable  to  the 
recipient.  The  company  has  recently  purchased  a  large 
interest  in  the  marble  quarries  located  south  of  Renfrew, 
Ont,,  in  addition  to  making  several  important  improve- 
ments to  their  Toronto  plant. 


ARCHITECTURAL  FINISHES  AND  STAINS 

BY  FAR  one  of  the  most  ingenious  and^useful  devices 
placed  in  the  architects  hands  in  some  time,  is  the  port- 
folio of  ".Architectural  Finishes  and  Stains,"  which  the 
International  Varnish  Company,  Ltd..  Toronto,  is  mail- 
ing to  the  profession.  This  portfolio  or  display  book  is 
intended  by  the  donor  to  assist  the  architect  to  readily 
select  any  particular  finish  he  may  desire  for  the  wood- 
work and  also  to  enable  him  to  make  clear  to  his  client 
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The  Heating  System  That  Heats 
in  the  iVIodern  Way 

There  is  no  more  important  feature  of  a  building  than  its  heating  apparatus. 

It's  a  question  that  architects  are  paying  special  attention  to  nowadays. 

In  a  climate  such  as  ours,  where  six  to  eight  months  of  the  year  our  buildings  require 
artificial  heat,  the  comfort  of  the  home  depends  to  a  large  extent  on  its  heating  system. 

If  you  would  be  certain  that  the  houses  you  design  are  to  give  the  utmost  satisfaction 
to  builder  and  occupant,  get  acquainted  with  the  special  merits  of 

Daii^ywater  Boiler  §^Kina  Radiators 


We  want  you  to  make  a  careful,  critical  ex- 
amination of  the  Daisy  Hot  Water  Boiler.  We 
want  you  to  go  into  every  detail  of  its  construc- 
tion and  get  full  information  about  its  exclusive 
features  and  tire  tests  it  has  stood. 

We  know,  that,  when  you  have  the  facts  be- 
fore you,  you  will  realize  why  seventy  per  cent, 
of  the  boilers  in  use  in  Canada,  to-day,  for  hot 
water  heating  systems,  are  Daisy  Boilers. 

Daisy  Hot  Water  Boilers  are  made  in  the 
largest  and  most  modernly  equipped  plant  in  the 
country.  The  very  highest  grade  of  materials 
and  expert  workmanship  ar«  employed. 

But  the  strongest  feature  of  the  Daisy  Boiler 
is  its  design.  It  is  so  constructed  that  it  makes 
use  of  all  th«  heat  generated  in  the  fire  chamber 
— none  of  the  heat  is  wasted  up  the  chimney  or 
radiated  into  the  cellar.  It  is  under  perf-ect  con- 
trol, so  that  every  part  of  the  house  is  evenly 
warmed  and  held  at  any  desired  temperature.  It 
gives  plenty  of  heat  for  the  coldest  days  in  win- 
ter and  comfortable  warmth  without  overheat- 
ing during  the  chilly  nights  of  early  summ-er. 

We  are  ready  to  give  you  every  opportunity 
to  thoroughly  investigate  the  merits  of  the  Daisy 
Hot  Water  Boiler. 


King  Radiators  are  designed  to  give  a  per- 
fectly free  circulation  to  the  water  from  the 
boiler  and  offer  the  largest  radiating  surface. 

King  Radiators  are  cast  from  a  special  selec- 
tion of  iron  that  insures  perfectly  smooth  cast- 
ings and  will  stand  our  extremely  high  pressure 
test. 

Though  no  radiator  in  operation  is  subjected 
to  a  higher  pressure  than  ten  pounds,  we  test 
each  separate  section  and  each  assembled  King 
Radiator  to  a  pressure  of  one  hundred  pounds. 
The  slightest  imperfection  or  sign  of  weakness 
sends  the  radiator  to  the  scrap  heap.  This  test 
is  most  rigidly  adhered  to. 

The  design  of  the  King  Radiator  is  compact 
and  neat  in  appearance,  lending  itself  readily  to 
any  scheme  of  decoration. 

The  highest  standard  of  efficiency  in  house  or 
store  heating  is  found  in  the  combination  of 
Daisy  Hot  Water  Boilers  and  King  Radiators. 
Write  for  our  booklet  "Comfortable  Homes." 
It  tells  a  story  of  interest  to  anyone  with  a 
house  or  building  to  heat.  We'll  gladly  send 
the  Booklet  free. 


THE  KING  RADIATOR  CO.,  Limited 

St.  Helen's  Avenue,  near  BIoop  St.,  Toronto 

Salesrooms  and  Sales  Office:     21-27  Lombard  St.,  Toronto 
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the  exact  scheme  vvliich  he  may  have  in  mind.  There  are 
forty-eight  sample  boards  in  all,  demonstrating  in  a  prac- 
tical way  a  variety  of  finishes  (both  in  oil  and  acid  stains), 
for  woods  wbich  the  architects  are  continually  specifying, 
such  as  yellow  pine,  quartered  oak,  birch,  British  Col- 
umbia Fir,  etc. 

These  sample  boards  are  arranged  in  nickel  bound 
leaves,  having  three  specimens  on  eitlier  side;  the  leaves 
being  adjusted  l)v  a  patented  fastening  device  in  such  ^ 
manner  as  to  permit  the  bonk  to  be  opened  flat  at  any  part. 
Each  stain  or  finisii  is  accompanied  by  a  description  of 
the  treatment  emijloyed  to  ()1)tain  the  particular  effect  or 
polish  procured,  thus  c'na])ling  the  architect  to  rcadilv 
specify   what  is  required  in   this  respect. 

Another  feature  which  greatly  enhances  the  value  of 
this  book,  is  the  complete  specifications  for  finishing  dif- 
ferent varieties  of  wood,  and  also  the  splendid  treatise 
on  varnish,  liotli  of  vvliicli  in  themselves  are  of  inesti- 
mable value. 

The  portfolio  is  cleverly  conceived,  and  splendid'y 
gotten  up.  It  has  a  usefulness  that  makes  it  a  desirable 
asset,  in  that  it  is  in  the  form  of  a  book,  handsomely 
bound  in  leather,  and  of  a  size  that  will  conveniently  fit 
anv   library   slie'f.     The   International   Company   makes  a 


Display  Book  of  International  Varnish  Company,  showing  the 

manner  in  which  the  book  opens,  and  how  the  sample 

boards  are  arranged   and  described. 

number  of  special  claims  for  its  wood  stains  over  other 
makes,  particularly  as  regards  British  Columbia  Fir  and 
other  native  woods,  and  judging  from  the  specimens 
shown,   these   claims   are   certainly   well   founded. 

The  Company's  "Elastica  Finishes"  are  used  exten- 
sively in  residences,  office  buildings,  hotels,  etc.,  where 
quality  is  the  dominating  essential.  These  were  the  first 
proprietory  varnishes  introduced  to  and  specified  by 
architects  in  Canada  and  the  United  States,  and  the  in- 
creasing number  of  prominent  architects  who  are  regu 
larly  endorsing  these  finishes,  is  perhaps  the  best  proof 
of  their  superior  quality,   uniformity,   durability  and  ele- 


SANITOR  TANKS  AND  CLOSET  TANKS. 

SOMETHING  IN  THE  11' AV  of  sanitary  equipment 
which  will  interest  architects  and  builders,  is  the  new 
"Sanitor"  tanks  and  closet  seats  which  the  Canadian 
H.  W.  Johns-Manville  Company  have  just  put  on  the 
market.  These  seats  and  tanks  are  moulded  in  one  piece 
from  indurated  fibre,  a  material  with-  which  most  of  us 
have  been  familiar  for  some  years  back  in  connection 
with  a  very  serviceable  type  of  water  parts,  tubs,  water 
tanks,  etc.  One  of  the  advantages  claimed  for  this  ma- 
terial is  that  being  non-porous  and  hence  non-absorbant, 
it  does  not  swell,  shrink,  warp,  crack  or  sweat,  and  is, 
therefore,  unusually  meritorious  from  either  a  construc- 
tive or  hygienic  point  of  view.     .Another  feature  to  which 


attention  is  called,  is  the  fact  that  in  the  manufacture 
of  "Sanitor"  tanks,  the  very  nature  of  the  material  ob- 
viates the  necessity  of  any  lining,  and  therefore  does 
away  with  the  dangers  of  corrosion. 

By  a  clever  mechanical  process,  the  exact  grain  of 
mahogany  and  oak  is  transferred  to  these  seats  and  tanks. 
This  is  done  so  perfectly  that  few  would  be  able  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  wood.  The  manufacturers  are  send- 
ing a  sample  of  this  material  and  descriptive  booklet  to 
interested  parties. 

The  company  also  announces  that  they  are  now  pre- 
pared to  receive  enquiries  and  orders  for  fuses,  fuse 
])lugs,  fuse  blocks,  fuse  and  service  blocks  and  accessories 
for  all  voltages.  They  carry  a  large  stock  of  N.  E.  C.  S. 
fuse  material  in  their  Toronto  warerooms,  and  are  able 
to  supply  the  requirements  of  their  patrons  immediately 
upon    receipt   of  order. 


THE  ANNUAL  CONVENTION  of  the  Cana<!ian  Na- 
tional Builders'  Association,  held  recently  at  London, 
(^nt.,  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  successful!  and  repre- 
sentative gatherings  ever  held  in  the  history  of  the  or- 
ganization. Delegates  were  present  from  all  sections  of 
the  country,  and  a  large  nu  i;ber  of  subjects  having  a 
vital  bearing  on  the  interests  of  the  organization,  were 
l>resented  and  discussed.  One  of  the  more  important 
topics  before  the  convention,  was  the  matter  of  trade 
schools,  and  a  resolution  was  adopted  authorizing  the 
affiliated  exchanges  in  each  province  to  petition  their  re- 
spective governments,  asking  that  when  technical  schools 
arc  established,  a  practical  trade  school  department  be 
included  for  the  training  an  1  developnicn;  of  ni.-chan- 
ics.  The  "eight-hour  limit"  on  Government  contracts 
was  also  broadly  discussed,  and  a  resolution  was  adopted 
voicing  the  sentiment  of  the  convention,  as  being  opposed 
to  the  measure  on  the  ground  that  it  would  increase  the 
cost  of  building  operations,  and  interfere  with  the  lib- 
erty of  the  individual.  Other  measures  dealt  with  were 
the  "calling  for  tenders,"  and  "indenturing  of  appren- 
tices." VVinni])eg  was  chosen  as  the  i)lace  for  the  1910 
convention. 


TO  CONTRACTORS: 

Sealed  Bulk  or  Separate  Tenders  endorsed  "Tender  lor 
addition  to  Ontario  Parliament  Buildings,"  addressed  to  the 
undersigned,  will  be  received  at  this  Department  until  noon 
on  Tuesday,  the  first  day  ot  March,  1910,  for  the  foUowin;; 
works,  viz: — Masonry,  Bricklayer,  Cut  Stone,  Carving,  Fire- 
in'ooflnK,   Kte.;   Struclnrai    Sleei.    S(eam    Heating.    t'lnmbiiiR  ami 

Gasfltting,    Iron   Armouic.l    r luii    :iiMi    lOlcci  vie    Wiring.    \'aull 

Doors,  UooHuK,  Co])|ier  aiul  .'^Ihc  I  .Milal;  ('ar|>iiil<r  Worli,  Of- 
namental  Iron  and  CJrllle  Worli.  lOlcvaluis,  Latliinfi  and  I'laster- 
hiy;,  raintlng  and  Glazing.  Marl)li'  and  Tile,  Metallic  Fireproof 
Doors,  Base  and  T?'im.  Hardware.  Iron-foinider's  Work;  r< - 
fjuired  in  connection  wilti  tlie  I'^xtension  to  the  Ontario  Govern- 
inent  Buildings,  Queeji's  I'arli.  i'lans  and  speeilications  may 
be  seen  at  the  office  of  Geo.  W.  GouinlocU.  Architect,  110'< 
Temple  Building,   Toronto. 

An  accei)led  bank  cheque  jjayable  to  the  order  of  the  Hon- 
orable, the  Minister  of  Public  Works  for  five  per  ei'nt.  of  the 
amount  of  the  tender  and  the  bona  flde  signatures  and  ad- 
dresses of  two  sureties  or  the  bond  of  a  Guarantee  Company 
ai)proved  by  this  Department  prepared  to  give  a  bond  for  the 
due  fulfilment  of  the  contract  must  accompany  each  tender. 
Cheque  will  become  forfeit  to  the  Crown  in  the  event  of  the 
successful  tenderer  refusing  to  carry  out  the  work  within  ten 
days  after  acceptance.  The  Department  will  not  be  bound  to 
accept   the  lowest  or  any  tender. 

.).  o.  ri<:aumic. 

Minister  of  Public  AVorks,  Ontario. 
Department   of   Public   Works.   Ontario. 
Toronto.    Febrtiary  4th,    1910. 
Newspapers  imblishing  this  advertisement  without  authority 
will  not  be  paid  tor  it. 
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Why  Worry  Over  Your  Heating  and 
Ventilating  Problems? 


Q  Our  method  of  installation  relieves  the  Architect  of  all  his 
heating  and  ventilating  troubles. 

Q  We  assume  the  entire  responsibility. 

(]|  We  draught  your  heating  plans,  buy  the  apparatus  in  the  open 
market,  make  the  installation,  supervise  the  work,  and  guarantee  a 
regular  and  proper  quantity  of  air  for  heating  and  ventilating,  free 
from  draughts  and  unpleasant  air  currents,  together  with  a  uniform 
normal  temperature  in  all  portions  of  the  building. 

Q  Without  additional  charge,  we  give  you  the  benefit  of  our  27 
years  of  training  and  experience,  in  addition  to  our  connection  with 
the  best  heating  and  ventilating  specialists  on  the  continent,  whose 
services  are  at  our  command. 

(J  We  take  contracts  for  heating  and  ventilating  of  all  buildings. 
No  problem  is  too  small  for  us,  and  none  too  complicated. 

(1  Let  us  have  your  plans.  We  will  design  a  system  that  will 
best  meet  the  requirements  of  your  clients. 

(J  We  are  prepared  to  do  work  in  all  parts  of  Canada. 


The  Fred  Armstrong  Co.,  Limited 

277  Queen  St.W.    --    Toronto,  Ont. 
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"Rubber  fm  Worth" 


"Rubber- Worth"  is  the  new  name  coined  to  indi- 
cate the  quality  in  Dunlop  Rubber.  This  superior 
quality  extends  all  through  the  various  lines  made 
at  the  Dunlop  Rubber  Works. 

Rubber  Materials  for  Houses  and  Office  Buildings 

Floor  Tiling,  Bathroom  Tiling 

Mats,   Matting  and   Stair  Treads 

Hose  for  Stand  Pipes 

Insulating  Tape 

Hydraulic  Packing  for  Elevators 

Steam  Pressure  Packing  for  Heating  Apparatus 

All  Accessories  in  Rubber 

THE  DiLOP  TIRE  &  RUBBER  GOODS 

COMPANY,   LIMITED 

Toronto        Montreal        Winnipeg        Vancouver        Victoria        Calgary        St.  John,  N.B. 
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WE   MAKE  A  SPECIALTY  OF 

Vaults  &  Vault  Doors 


For  Ranks,  Trust  and  Loan  Companies,  Insurance  Companies  and  all  Monetary 
Institutions,  where  Higli-grade  Workmansliip  and  tlie  best  obtainable  protection 
is  required.  :  ::::::::::::: 


Illustration  shows  the  Vault  built  and  installed  by  us  for  THK  CANADIAN  BANK  OF  COMMERCE, 

at   VANCOUVER,   B.C. 

We  build  a  complete  line  of  Safes,  Vaults,  Vault  Doors,  Deposit 
Boxes  and  Messenger  Boxes  to  meet  all  requirements.        :        : 

Ask  fop  complete  Catalog  No.  14  and  book  of  Are  testimonials. 


The  Goldie  &  McCulloch  Co.,  Limited 


QALT,    ONTARIO,    CANADA 


WESTERN    BRANCH 

248  McDermott  Ave.,  Winnipeg.  Man. 


QUEBEC   AGENTS 
Rota   tf  Greig,    Montreal,    Que. 


B.  C.  AGENTS 
Robt.  Hamilton  &  Co.,  Vancouver,  B.C 


W  E  MAKE  Wheelock  Engines,  Corliss  Engines,  Ideal  Engines,  Boilers,  Heaters,  Steam  and  Power 
Pumps,  Condensers,  Flour  Mill  Machinery,  Oatmeal  Mill  Machinery,  Wood-working  Machinery,  Transmission  and 
Elevating  Machinery,  Safes,  Vaults  and  Vault  Doors. 

Ask  for  Catalogues,   prices  and   all    Information 
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The  London  Automatic  Batch  Concrete  Mixer  No.  1 

Capacity,  50  Yards  per  Day 

Price,  without  power,  $160.00;  equipped  with  power,  as  shown  in  this 
illustration,    $290.00. 

With  this  machine  you  can  defy  competition  on  small  contract  work. 
WHY  DOES  IT  SAVE  YOU  MONEY?  Simply  because  the  IMATERIALS 
ONLY  HAVE  TO  BE  HANDLED  ONCE.  NO  EXTRA  SHOVELLING,  NO 
WHEELING,  NO  MEASURING.  Just  KEEP  THE  HOPPERS  FULL  AND 
THE  MACHINE  WILL  DO  THE  REST.  Will  give  any  DESIRED  PRO- 
PORTION. WILL  MIX  ANY  KIND  OF  MATERIAL  with  any  consistency 
of   moisture. 

MEASUREMENTS    ABSOLUTELY    PERFECT. 

This  Machine  is  selling  AS  FAST  AS  WE  CAN  MAKE  IT.  Only  ten 
months  on  the  market.  Over  Eighty  Mixers  have  been  sold  locally.  We 
are  this  week  shipping  TWO  CAR-LOADS  TO  OUR  CUSTOMERS  IN  THE 
WEST.      Let    us   send   you    a    LIST   OF    OUR    CUSTOMERS. 

WE       GUARANTEE       SATISFACTION       OR       WILL       REFUND       YOUR 
MONEY.      ALL    WE    ASK    IS    THAT    YOU     GIVE    OUR     MIXER    A    TRIAL. 
The    No.   2    Mixer   is    same   design    as    No.    1.    onlv    is   larger,    having   a   capacity   of   150  yards   per  day. 

We  also  manufacture  a  STANDARD  DRUM  BATCH  MIXER  in  four  sizes,  namely,  7  ft.,  10  ft.,  20  ft.,  and  30  ft.  per 
batch.  When  writing  for  catalogue  of  Mixer  always  state  capacity  desired.  We  also  manufacture  Face-Down  Concrete  Block 
Machines,  Cement  Brick  Machines,  Power  Cement  Drain  Tile  Machines;  Sill,  Step  and  Window-Cap  Molds;  Concrete  Fence  Post 
Molds,  Concrete  Sewer  Pipe  Molds.  Concrete  Block  and  Brick  Cars,  Wheelbarrows  and  Carts,  Ornamental  Pier  Block  and 
Porch  Column  Molds,  Baluster  Molds,  Lawn-Vase  Molds,  H  itching-Post  Molds,  Mortar  Screens,  Mortar  Hoes,  Sidewalk  Tools, 
and   a  full   line  of  cement  Working   Tools.  Our    large    catalogue    mailed    on    request. 

LONDON   CONCRETE   MACHINERY   CO.,    Limited 

19  Marmora  Street,  LONDON,  CANADA 


MAN..OBA      BRANCH 

W.     H.     Rosevear,     Agent, 

521/2    Princess    Street, 

Winnipeg,    Man. 


AGENTS    FOR     NOVA    SCOTIA 

G.    B.   Oland   &   Co., 

28   Bedford    Row, 

Halifax,    N.S. 
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We  are  the  largest  manufactupep*  of  Concnete  Machinepy  in  Canada 


PEASE-ECONOMY 


Every  time  you  install  an 
"ECONOMY"  you  make  a 
friend,  and  every  friend  you  make 
becomes  a  sieel  girder  in  the 
building  of  success. 

The  "PEASE-ECONOMY" 
was  the  first  Steel  Dome  Furnace 
placed  upon  the  market;  and  has, 
by  years  of  actual  test,  proven  its 
value.  Turned  out  by  the  largest 
and  most  completely  equipped 
plant  of  its  kind  in  Canada,  these 
Heaters  are  models  of  splendid 
Workmanship,  efficiency  and  dura- 
bility; none  but  the  best  grades  of 
soft,  strong,  close  iron  is  used  in 
their  construction,  and  they  are 
fully  equipped  with  all  the  latest 
improvements. 


Send   fOP  lllustpated 
Catalogue. 


To-day  over  80,000  "Econo- 
my s"  ai-e  in  service  and  giving 
unbounded  satisfaction;  thousands 
of  these  were  mstalled  before  most 
of  the  various  "just  as  good"  came 
into  the  market. 

Every  "Economy"  is  assembled, 
fitted,  mounted  and  carefully  in- 
spected before  it  leaves  our  fac- 
tory. 

Other  PEASE  SPECIAL- 
TIES include  Hot  Water  Boilers, 
Warm  Air  and  Hot  Water  Com- 
bination Heaters,  Low  Pressure, 
Round  and  Sectional  Steam  Boil- 
ers, suitable  for  placmg  m  Resi- 
dences, Halls,  Churches,  etc. 


PEASE    FOUNDRY   CO.,  LIMITED 

Manufacturers  of  Heating  Systems 

TORONTO  WINNIPEG 
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THE 


Calorific 
Furnace 


Under    no    circumstances    should    a    room    or    office    be 
HEATED      EXCLUSIVELY      BY      DIRECT      RADIATION 
from   exposed   steam   radiators   or   pipes.      It   is   one  of  the 
most    unhealthy,     KILLING    SYSTEMS    IN     EXISTENCE. 
LEWIS    W.     LEEDS, 
Consulting    Engineer  of   Ventilation   and    Heat- 
ing    lor     U.     S.     Treasury     Department,     in 
"Proceedings    of    Franklin    Institute." 


From  a  physician's  standpoint,  there  is  only  one  cor- 
rect method  of  heating,  and  that  is  by  the  indirect  hot  air 
furnace  method,  properly  installed  and  with  a  provision 
for    producing    the    proper   degree    of    relative    humidity. 

After  careful  study  and  trial  and  observation.  I  am 
compelled  to  condemn  all  direct  methods  of  heating  by 
radiators    located    in    the    rooms. 

B.  G.    LONG    (M.D.). 


Sectional    Diagram,    showing    Interior    of    Com- 
bustion   Chamber,    Position    of    Hot    Air 
Columns  and  Direction  of  Fire  Travel. 

Record    Calorino    Warm    Air    Heat    Producer. 


ADMIRAL 

FURNACE 


Read  what  a  saiisried  customer  has  to  say  of  the  ADMIRAL 


KiX(;sTOX.    Ont,,    February    18th,     1908. 
Kkcokd    ForxuRV   &    Machink    Co.. 

52    Colborne    Street,    Toronto. 
Gkntlkmen. — 

I  respectfully  give  answer  to  your  favor  of  the  12th  inst.,  concerning  the  No.  47 
Admiral  Furnace  inslalled  by  M.ssrs.  Simmons  Bros.,  of  this  city,  at  my  residence. 
No.   2.-i    Mack    Street. 

I  beg  to  say  that  the  Furnace  gives  entire  satisfaction,  and  no  praise  of  mine 
can  possibly  convey  how  well  satisfied  my  wife  and  myself  are  with  this  Admiral 
Furnace.  The  house  is  not  Vjy  any  means  an  easy  one  to  heat,  liaving  three  fiats,  and 
rooms  su  arranged  that  e(jual  distribution  of  heat  is  difficult,  but  the  Admiral  Furnace 
has    mastered    all    difficulties    and    works    like    a    charm. 

During  the  i)ast  month  of  unusually  severe  weather  tlrs  Furnace  has  done  more 
than  we  could  e.xpect.  The  consumption  of  coal  is  very  small  for  the  heat  it  throws 
through  all  jiarts  of  tlie  house.  Xo  Furnace  that  T  have  yet  seen  equals  this,  so  far 
as  I  am  able  to  judge.  It  also  burns  the  coal  thoroughly  and  uniformly,  and  the 
ashes    rtKjuire    little    if    any   sifting. 

Yours  respectfullv, 

(Signed)     J.    H.    METCALFE. 

Kingston,    Ont. 


Record  Foundry  8  Machine  Co, 


MONTREAL,  Que. 


MONCTON,  N.B. 
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ART  STONE 


THE  CANADIAN  ART  STONE  COMPANY,  LIMITED 

PRICE  STREET,  TORONTO 


BE.  ^,  IDnttnCU,  3B»»&t"g  Supplteg,  &c. 

TOGH  BROTHERS  SPECIALTIES 

Cement  Fill  en— For  Power  Houses,  Hospi- 
tals, etc.  Making  Cement  Floors  Water-proof 
and  Dust  less. 

Cement  Floor  Paint— Second  coat  for 
above.     Any  color. 

Liquid  Konkerit— A  Cement  Paint  for  out- 
side of  Brick,  Store,  Cement  Block  and  other 
walls,  to  damp-proof  them. 

Toxement— For  waterproofing  Concrete 
against  pressure. 

R.i.W.    Damp    Resisting    Paints— For 

Iron  and  Steel  Work,  &c. 

Toclioiith— A  Cement  Paint  for  the  protec- 
tion of  Ironwork. 


"  2)ufesco 


ft 


Made  by  The  Silicate  Paint  Co.,  J.  B.  Orr  &  Co.,  Limited, 
London,  England.  A  high-grade  Washable  Fresco 
Paint  for  interior  and  exterior  use. 


157  St.  3amc0  Street,       flDontreal 
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Jas.  C.  Claxton  &  Son 

-  General  - 
Contractors 

CONCRETE     AND      MASONRY 
A  SPECIALTY 

We  are  especially  well  equip- 
ped to  execute  nign-class 
construction. 


Architects  are   Requested  to   Inspect  Our  Work 

Jas.  C.  Claxton  &  Son 

General  Contractors 

123  BAY  STREET,        -         TORONTO 

PHONE  MAIN  6739 


WE    GIVE     DAILY     INFORMATION 

Regarding  all  Building  Operations  in  Canada  through 

" CONSTRUCTION     REPORTS 


)i 


If  you  know  in  advance  of  these  operations  you  are  in  on  the  ground  floor. 
Every  Advertiser  in  "CONSTRUCTION"  receives  this  daily  information. 
You  can't  afford  to  be  without  it,  if  you  want  equal  chances  with  your  competitor. 

CONSTRUCTION         -        -         Saturday   Night   Building,   TORONTO 


February's  Building  Returns. 

BUILDING  RETURNS  for  February,  while  not  in- 
dicating as  high  a  percentage  gain  as  the  preced- 
ing months,  show  the  situation  general  to  be  most 
satisfactory.  Despite  the  fact  that  there  were  more  in- 
dividual losses  noted  in  the  towns  and  cities  reporting  to 
Construction  than  at  any  previous  time  in  the  past  two 
years,  the  month  nevertheless  registers  an  average  gain 
of  7  per  cent,  over  the  corresponding  period  of  1909, 
which  is  indeed  most  gratifying  to  say  the  least,  consider- 
ing that  the  previous  February  was  an  abnormally  active 
month  in  which  a  large  number  of  projects  matured  that 
were  laid  over  at  the  time  of  the  money  stringency.  On 
the  whole,  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  other  than  that  the 
highly  satisfactory  and  prosperous  condition  that  has  ob- 
tained for  some  time  past  will  continue;  in  fact,  the 
totals  in  a  number  of  instances  are  such  as  to  presage  a 
greater  activity  in  many  localities  than  even  the  most 
ardent  optimist  has  ventured  to  predict. 

The  fortunes  of  the  month  seem  to  have  particularly 
favored  the  West.  Aside  from  Fernie's  loss  of  90  per 
cent. — the  biggest  decrease  noted — and  Edmonton's  de- 
cline of  74  per  cent.,  the  advance  was  both  general  and 
substantial.  Saskatoon  soared  to  the  zenith  in  a  most 
spectacular  fashion,  having  by  a  gain  of  1,955  per  cent, 
registered  the  greatest  increase  noted.  Regina  rose  to 
second  position  by  an  increase  of  821  per  cent.;  while 
Vancouver,  with  a  total  of  $880,795,  and  a  gain  of  115 
per  cent.,  records  the  largest  volume  of  work  undertaken, 
anl  thus  secures  the  distinction  for  the  month  of  being 
the  premier  city  in  the  Dominion  in  this  respect. 

A  strong  forward  movement  was  also  manifest  in  Cal- 
gary, which  annexed  a  gain  of  117  per  cent.,  and  in  Vic- 
toria, where  the  total  for  permits  issued  was  23  per  cent, 
in  excess  of  the  aggregate  amount  for  the  same  month 
last  year.  Again,  Lethbridge's  upturn  of  41  per  cent, 
bears  evidence  of  a  wholesome  tendency,  while  Winni- 
peg's gain  cf  101  per  cent.,  especially  considering  the 
amount  of  work  undertaken  and  the  enormous  increase 
made  in  the  preceding  month,  demonstrates  plainly  the 
gigantic  strides  which  are  being  taken  in  the  upbuilding 
of  the  Western  metropolis. 

It  might  be  explained  in  the  case  of  Fernie,  that  in  the 
corresponding  period  of  last  year,  the  rebuilding  of  the 
fire-swept  district  was  at  its  height,  hence  the  remarkably 
large  total,  which  could  hardly  be  expected  to  be  repeated 
under  less  extreme  conditions. 

As  regards  Ontario,  the  outcropping  of  decrease  was 
a  trifle  more  pronounced.  Fort  William  suffered  a  re- 
versal of  89  per  cent.;  Londf)n  declined  71  per  cent.,  and 
Kingston  and  Windsor  fell  back  to  the  extent  of  69  per 
cent.,  respectively.  These  setbacks,  however,  should  in 
no  way  be  regarded  as  alarming,  as  all  these  centres  have 
excellent  prospects  immediately  ahead,  and  will  evidently 
show  a  steady  expansion  from  now  on.  On  the  other 
hand,  Hamilton  made  an  excellent  showing,  registering 
an  increase  of  251  per  cent. ;    Toronto  slightly  topped  her 
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figures  for  the  corresponding  month,  and  Brantford  and 
Ottawa  netted  increases  of  80  per  cent,  and  40  per  cent, 
in  order  named. 

Farther  East,  Montreal  reports  a  gain  of  16  per  cent., 
and  St.  John,  which  lead  the  field  in  January,  an  advance 
of  225  per  cent.  Halifax  and  Sydney,  however,  are  in 
the  arrear  to  the  extent  of  34  per  cent,  and  44  per  cent., 
respectively.  Sydney's  amount  in  either  case  is  extremely 
small,  and  therefore,  hardly  material  as  indicating  her 
progress.  Both  of  these  places  are  substantially  ahead 
so  far  for  the  year's  work. 


e2  ■ 


□  a 


Brantford,  Ont.   . . . 

Calgary,   Alta 

Edmonton,  Alta.    . . 

Fernie,    B.C 

Fort   WnUam,   Ont. 

Halifax,    N.S 

Hamilton,  Ont.  ... 
Kingston,  Ont.  ... 
Lethbridge,   Alta.    . 

London,   Ont 

Montreal,  Que.  . .  . 
Moose   Jnw,    Sask.. 

Ottawa,    Ont 

Regina,    Sask 

St.  John,   N.B 

Saskatoon,    Sask.    . 

Sydney,    N.S 

Toronto,    Ont 

Vancouver,     B.C.     . 

Victoria,    B.C 

Windsor,    Ont 

Winnipeg,    Man.    .. 


2,800 

169,800 

29,030 

35,000 

32,725 

14,525 

37,650 

4,050 

37,070 

20,322 

274,030 

8,000 

94,200 

28,255 

22,000 

55,500 

1,775 

860,440 

880,795 

151,760 

5,200 

3i8,600 


1,550 

78,050 

112,400 

370,000 

315,625 

22,070 

10,700 

13,200 

26,160 

70,800 

235,330 


80.64 
117.55 


251.86 
4i!76 
16.44 


74.17 
90.54 
89.63 
34.18 

69.31 

71^29 


66,940 

3,065 

6,750 

2,700 

3,200 

853,035 

409,655 

122,680 

17,075 

158,500 


40.72 
821.86 
225.92 

1,955.55 


3,075,527    2,899,485 


0 

115.00 

23.62 

101 .00 

6.07 


44.53 


69.54 


Toronto's  Myopic  School  Board. 

UNLESS    THE    UNEXPECTED    OCCURS,    To- 
ronto's  proposed   $500,000   Technical    School   is 
to  be  erected  after  the  plans  prepared  by  Mr.  C. 
H.  Bishop,  Public  School  Building  Inspector  of  that  city, 
with  the  aid  of  his  staff  of  draughtsmen. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  "in  the  face  of  the 
many  protests  from  Toronto  citizens  who  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  appreciate  the  danger  of  having  a  man  so  un- 
trained in  architectural  design,  erect  so  important  a  build- 
ing," Toronto's  School  Board  insists  upon  carrying  out 
this  determination  to  impose  this  task  upon  Mr.  Bishop. 
To  those  who  are  in  a  position  to  intelligently  look  the 
affair  squarely  in  the  face,  it  appears  that  this  body  of 
men  who  expend  annually  vast  sums  of  money  on  To- 
ronto's new  school  buildings,  are  without  the  least  con- 
ception of  the  extent  of  their  responsibilities.  They  show 
conclusively  that  they  have  little  appreciation  for  sym- 
metry and  beauty  in  architectural  design,  or  the  psycho- 
logical effect  of  good  architecture  upon  a  community.  A 
procedure  of  this  nature  might  be  excused  if  Toronto 
was  still  a  country  town,  but  the  Queen  City  has  grown 
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out  of  its  swaddling  clothes,  and  it  seems  only  reasonable 
that  its  school  officials  should  understand  that  they  do 
not  belong  to  a  country  school  board. 

At  the  time  when  the  public  is  showing  a  greater  ap- 
preciation of  architectural  design,  a  time  when  the  To- 
ronto Guild  of  Civic  Art  is  making  such  earnest  en- 
deavors towards  the  beautifying  of  the  city  of  Toronto, 
at  a  time  when  the  city  is  spending  large  sums  of  money 
in  parks  and  driveways,  it  seems  almost  incredible  that  a 
body  of  men  responsible  for  the  public  school  educational 
system  of  that  city  should  show  such  an  extraordinary 
lack  of  appreciation  of  architectural  design  as  to  make 
the  unprecedented  blunder  of  having  so  important  a  struc- 
ture erected  by  an  untrained  man. 

If  the  city  gets  value  received  for  its  expenditure,  it 
will  have  one  of  the  largest  and  best  equipped  technical 
schools  on  the  continent.  It  will  be  by  all  odds  the  largest 
in  Canada,  and  should  be  one  that  would  stand  as  a  model 
for  other  municipalities,  many  of  which  will  erect  struc- 
tures to  be  used  for  a  like  purpose,  within  the  next  few 
years.  This  structure  will  be  the  largest  individual  edu- 
cational building  in  the  province  of  Ontario,  and,  there- 
fore, should  be  one  such  as  Torontonians  could  point  to 
with  justifiable  pride.  It  will  be  the  most  mportant  struc- 
ture erected  by  the  city  of  Toronto,  with  the  exception 
of  the  General  Hospital  building,  since  the  City  Hall  was 
completed. 

The  Technical  School  provides  the  most  difficult  task 
in  designing  and  planning  that  has  been  presented  in  To- 
ronto for  many  years,  in  that  the  designer  has  few  suc- 
cessful precedents  to  follow.  In  other  words,  Toronto  is 
spending  in  $500,000  a  sufficient  sum  of  money  to  erect  a 
structure  of  which  her  citizens  might  rightfully  be  proud, 
a  structure  that  should  take  precedent  over  all  others,  to 
be  used  in  connection  with  the  rapidly  growing  movement 
for  the  establishment  of  better  facilities  for  technical 
education  on  this  continent. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  it  is  obvious  that  the  task  of 
designing  the  Technical  School  is  by  no  means  a  small 
one,  even  for  our  most  thoroughly  trained  and  best  ex- 
perienced architects.  There  is  no  architect  in  Canada 
who  would  undertake  such  a  problem  without  first  having 
given  it  long  and  careful  study. 

The  Board  of  Education  has  evidently  waived  all  these 
points  as  being  of  little  importance,  and  are  apparently 
under  the  impression  that  anything  large  enough,  with 
four  walls,  a  roof  and  the  necessary  partitions,  is  all  that 
the  people  have  a  right  to  expect  for  their  $500,000. 

Mr.  Bishop  is  admittedly  not  an  architect.  He  has 
had  neither  the  training  nor  practice  to  justify  his  being 
commissioned  to  design  a  $10,000  residence,  let  alone  a 
$500,000  school  building.  His  staff  is  inferior  as  com- 
jjared  with  those  in  the  better  class  of  architects'  offices, 
and  cannot  be  expected  to  be  equal  to  the  task  the  Board 
of  Education  would  impose  upon  them. 

It  is  true  some  members  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
together  with  Mr.  Bishop,  were  sent  to  visit  some  more 
prominent  technical  schools  in  the  United  States,  with  a 
view  to  becoming  acquainted  with  the  usual  requirements 
of  such  buildings,  but  you  might  just  as  well  e.xpect  a  sign 
painter,  after  having  visited  the  art  centres  of  Europe,  to 
execute  a  Raphael,  as  to  expect  a  man  untrained  in  archi- 
tectural design,  to  successfully  design  a  $500,000  building 
after  having  viewed  a  few  worthy  structures. 

Then,  again,  a  private  individual  or  corporation  selects 
an  architect  to  design  a  given  building,  only  after  having 
been  satisfied  by  his  (the  architect's)  former  work,  that  he 
is  equal  to  the  commission.  Every  commission  given  to 
an  architect  is  therefore  justified,  in  the  mind  of  his 
client,  by  the  character  of  his  former  work.  Can  it  be 
then,  that  in  the  minds  of  the  members  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  Mr.  Bishop's  public  school  structures  in  To- 
ronto, justify  his  being  commissioned  to  design  this  $500,- 
000  building,  a  structure  to  be  one  of  Toronto's  most  am- 
bitious pieces  of  architecture?     Surely  not! 


It  is  not  our  object  here  to  discuss  Toronto's  public 
schools,  but  it  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  from  the  stand- 
point of  either  plan  or  design,  Toronto's  schools  do  not 
bear  one  mark  of  having  been  the  work  of  a  man  trained 
in  architectural  design,  merit  of  investment,  knowledge 
of  materials,  or  utility  in  planning.  If  the  average  archi- 
tect had  only  such  work  to  his  credit,  his  chances  for 
building  a  practice  would  be  very  small.  But  Mr.  Bishop 
is  to  design  Toronto's  $500,000  Technical  School. 

Unless  we  are  very  much  mistaken  in  the  calibre  of 
men  we  have  on  the  Board  of  Education,  it  has  not  a 
member  who  would  think  of  building  a  factory,  a  ware- 
house or  a  $10,000  residence,  without  the  aid  of  an  archi- 
tect. One  prominent  member  built  not  very  long  ago,  a 
large  storage  warehouse.  It  was  designed  by  a  well- 
known  firm  of  architects,  and  although  the  structure  is 
simple,  it  bears  evidence  of  good  taste  and  shows  a  re- 
gard for  the  value  of  good  materials,  good  proportions 
and  the  functions  of  the  building.  If  private  individuals 
find  it  expedient  to  employ  trained  men  in  such  simple 
work  as  warehouses,  factories  or  residences,  how  much 
more  are  the  best  of  trained  men  required  to  design  an 
educational  building  to  cost  $500,000? 

The  action  of  the  Board  of  Education  and  Mr. 
Bishop's  -willingness  to  undertake  a  task  he  himself  must 
know  is  so  much  beyond  him,  is  without  precedent.  Never 
before  in  Canada,  or  the  United  States,  has  an  untrained 
man  been  commissioned  to  design  a  structure  of  such 
proportions,  a  building  so  important,  a  work  with  so  many 
problems.     The  outrage  is  without  precedent. 

The  Board  of  Education  has  remained  sullen  and 
unresponsive  to  all  the  appeals  that  have  been  made  to 
induce  them  to  provide  means  whereby  the  city  of  To- 
ronto would  be  given  something  for  its  $500,000  besides 
a  meaningless  unattractive  structure  with  the  necessary 
holes  in  the  wall,  a  skylight  or  two  in  the  roof  for  light, 
an  elaborated  entrance  or  two,  and  coping  on  the  top  to 
protect  the  walls  from  the  elements. 

The  reason  for  this  attitude  seems  inexplainable.  Is 
it  that  the  men  to  whom  the  citizens  of  Toronto  have  en- 
trusted the  conduct  of  all  affairs  pertaining  to  public 
education  in  the  city  are  sufficiently  lacking  in  culture 
and  refinement  to  appreciate  the  educational  importance 
of  good  design?  Is  it  that  they  believe  they  are  going 
to  save  money,  or  has  Mr.  Bishop  actually  convinced 
them  that  he,  untrained  as  he  is,  is  equal  to  the  task  of 
designing  this  great  public  structure? 

It  has  been  stated  that  an  architecturally  elaborate 
structure  was  not  desired,  but  that  a  simple,  dignified 
building,  upon  which  no  money  was  wasted  on  extrava- 
gant design,  was  to  be  preferred.  This  fart  does  not 
make  the  work  one  whit  simpler;  in  fact,  it  renders  it 
more  difficult  from  the  standpoint  of  good  design.  The 
popular  belief  that  an  architect's  function  is  purely  aes- 
thetic, is  entirely  erroneous.  The  function  of  the  archi- 
tect is  just  as  much  utilitarian  as  it  is  aesthetic.  Archi- 
tectural training  and  practice  is  required  to  design  a 
utilitarian  structure,  devoid  of  all  ornament,  just  as  much 
as  it  is  required  in  designing  monumental  buildings  of 
great  cost.  The  trained  architect  will  relieve  the  utili- 
tarian building  from  monotony  by  the  intelligent  disposi- 
tion of  its  parts  to  best  express  its  function.  He  will 
produce  a  structure  correct  in  detail  and  symmetrical  in 
proportions,  that  betrays  a  strict  regard  for  the  value  of 
good  plain  materials.  It  is  the  untrained  man  that  be- 
labors his  building  with  a  lot  of  cheap,  meretricious  orna- 
ment ill  suited  to  the  purposes  of  the  building.  A  design 
that  will  give  a  rational  expression  to  a  utilitarian  build- 
ing, is  what  is  required  for  the  Technical  School.  To 
create  such  a  design,  is  the  work  of  a  man  trained  in 
architectural  design. 

The  argument  that  the  Board  would  save  the  archi- 
tect's commission  by  having  Mr.  Bishop  undertake  the 
work,  is  absolutely  wrong.  A  good  architect,  if  given  a 
definite  programme,  by  working  economies  in  design  and 
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construction,  will  more  than  save  his  commissions  on  any 
building,  large  or  small.  Apart  from  this,  the  superior 
class  of  work  obtainable  after  the  plans  and  under  the 
supervision  of  a  competent  architect,  warrants  his  em- 
ployment. It  is,  therefore,  quite  clear  that  the  Board  of 
Education  will  make  an  unpardonable  blunder  if  it  per- 
sists in  its  present  course  and  if  the  Technical  School  is 
built  after  the  plans  of  Mr.  Bishop,  the  city  of  Toronto 
will  have  erected  a  monument  to  the  mismanagement  and 
uncultured  egotism  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  1910. 

Toronto  architects  have  filed  their  protest  with  the 
School  Board,  but  it  seems  to  have  had  little  effect.  The 
Hoard  of  Education  appears  to  think  that  the  architects' 
sole  concern  in  the  matter  is  prompted  by  their  own  pro- 
fessional interests.  This  is  entirely  erroneous.  Archi- 
tects should  be  given  credit  for  having  a  public  interest 
in  such  matters,  unbiased  by  their  own  private  interest. 
The  architects  of  Toronto  do  not  insist  that  a  Toronto 
architect  should  design  the  building,  but  have  asked  that 
it  be  designed  by  a  trained  man.  They  were  prompted 
in  their  protest  against  this  ill-advised  procedure,  purely 
by  their  knowledge  of  the  importance  of  such  a  problem, 
and  the  training  that  a  man  requires  to  successfully  un- 
dertake such  a  work.  The  profession  has  not  gone  far 
enough.  If  it  cannot  get  a  fair  hearing  from  the  School 
lioard,  and  a  definite  statement  as  to  their  position,  a 
campaign  should  be  organized  whereby  Toronto's  citizens 
who  have  an  intelligent  interest  in  the  city's  welfare, 
would  be  made  to  see  the  horrible  blunder  that  Toronto 
is  about  to  make  in  connection  with  the  erection  of  this 
iniportant  educational  building. 

The  work  is  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  warrant  a  com- 
petition open  to  all  architects  in  the  province  of  Ontario, 
or  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  while  another  plan  would  be 
to  invite  six  or  eight  of  Canada's  foremost  architects  to 
prepare  competitive  plans.  The  programme  could  be 
drawn  up  by  Mr.  Bishop  and  his  staff,  and  three  or  five 
eminent  authorities  could  be  brought  from  the  United 
States  to  act  as  judges.  I  suggest  from  the  United  States, 
because  Canada's  more  prominent  architects  would  un- 
doubtedly be  competing. 

In  this  way,  it  would  be  possible  for  the  city  to  get 
the  product  of  Canada's  best  trained  architects,  and  the 
result  would  be  somewhat  different  from  what  we  might 
expect  from  one  man,  untrained  in  architectural  design. 
A  bad  building  once  erected,  is  a  mistake  that  cannot  be 
rectified. 


Architectural  Services  and  Remuneration 

FOR  THE  BENEFIT  of  the  architects  who  have 
not  as  yet  heard  of  this  golden  opportunity,  we 
reproduce  herewith  an  advertisement  appearing 
under  the  heading  of  "general  announcements"  in  one  of 
the  daily  papers,  believing  that  it  will  cause  a  general 
scramble  for  the  draughting  board  as  soon  as  the  infor- 
mation contained  therein  has  spread  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the   profession. 

TO  ARCHITECTS. 

The  undersigned  will  receive  competitive  plans  and 
specifications  for  an  eight-room  School  House  with 
basement,  plans  to  provide  for  heating  and  ventilating, 
for  Eganvllle  Public  School.  Price  of  plans  and  speci- 
fications accepted   to  be  seventy-flve  dollars. 

It  shall  not  be  necessary  for  tne  Board  to  accept 
any  plans  submitted.  The  plans  adopted  to  be  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Board.  All  others  will  be  returned.  Com- 
petitors to  give  approximate  cost,  exclusive  of  furnish- 
ings.    Proposed  cost  of  building  from  ^10,000  to  $12,000. 

J.  R.   CAMPBELL, 

Secretary,    Eganvllle,    Ont. 

Seventy-five  dollars  for  the  accepted  plans  and  spwci- 
fications.  Surely  this  is  a  recompense  for  service  that 
borders  on  wanton  prodigality.     Would  it  have  not  been 


better  to  divide  this  sum  into  prizes,  and  to  have  had 
it  so  arranged  that  the  first  prize  would  include  the  fees 
of  the  successful  architect.  This  would  have  at  least 
given  one  or  two  others  a  chance  "to  get  in  on  the 
money."  Nothing  is  said  in  the  advertisement  about 
supervising  the  erection  of  the  building,  but  from  the 
munificent  amount  that  the  Board  is  willing  to  pay  for 
the  plans  and  specifications,  it  is  only  natural  to  assume, 
that   this  is   to  be  expected. 

Can  anyone  picture  anything  more  preposterous  or 
ridiculous  than  the  terms  of  this  announcement?  Is  it 
purely  a  case  of  gross  ignorance  as  to  value  of  archi- 
tectural services;  is  it  genuine  parsimony,  or  an  indirect 
appeal  for  charity?  Possibly  it  is  a  combination  of  the 
three,  but  more  likely  it  is  the  result  of  a  niggardly 
policy  which  for  genuine  tight  fistedness,  surpasses  any- 
thing that  has  heretofore  come  to  our  attention.  The 
School  Board  desires  a  $10,000  or  $12,000  school  build- 
ing and  presumably  one  in  which  the  plumbing,  heating, 
ventilation,  lighting  of  class  rooms,  and  other  sanitary 
features  have  been  thoroughly  considered,  and  in  which 
adequate  means  of  circulation  and  ingress  and  egress 
are  provided.  Tersely,  it  wants  as  good  a  structure  as 
the  money  available  will  erect,  and  with  this  object  in 
view  it  is  willing  to  spend  in  one  lump  the  sum  of  seventy- 
five  dollars  for  the  best  ideas  the  architects  may  have 
to  offer.  Truly  magnanimous,  is  if  not?  .'\nd  yet,  at 
that,  there  is  no  assurance  that  even  this  meagre  stipend 
will  be  forthcoming,  as  the  Board  candidly  stipulates 
that  "it  shall  not  be  necessary  to  accept  any  plans  suib- 
niitted."  The  members  must  be  fully  satisfied  that  the  de- 
sign and  plan  of  the  building  comes  at  least  up  to  their 
expectations,  aesthetically,  constructively  and  economi- 
cally, before  any  sordid  designer  can  wrest  the  coveted 
amount   from   their  hands. 

There  is  a  popular  misconception  on  the  part  of  many 
individuals  that  all  an  architect  has  to  do  is  to  submit 
sketches  and  plans  of  proposed  structures  for  which  he 
hasn't  even  a  definite  prospect  of  securing  a  commission; 
that  the  work  of  getting  out  such  drawings  is  a  mere 
trifle;  and  the  outlay  involved,  simply  nothing.  They  do 
not  consider  office  rents,  draughtsmen's  salaries,  the  cost 
of  workshop  materials,  and  a  number  of  other  expenses 
which  the  architect  has  to  meet.  They  merely  regard 
him  as  a  someone  to  whom  they  are  absolutely  indispen- 
sable, as  one  who  must  meet  as  many  demands  as  they 
may  make  without  any  certain  assurance  of  recompense. 

The  above  case  is  quite  typical  in  this  respect.  It  invites 
the  collective  time  and  labor  of  as  many  architects  as 
will  compete  for  a  picayunist  consideration.  In  other 
words,  the  Board  is  willing  to  trade  a  seed  for  a  water- 
melon, providing  they  cut  and  feast  on  it  alone.  But 
whatever  may  be  advanced  in  the  way  of  adverse  criti- 
cism as  regards  the  advertisement  in  question,  it  still 
possesses  the  virtue  of  open  frankness.  The  facts  are 
pertinently  stated,  and  the  architect  knows  just  what  he 
is   up   against. 

Quite  frequently  we  learn  of  library  boards  and  other 
public  committees  who  are  guilty  of  unduly  encroaching 
upon  the  architect's  time,  owing  to  gross  irregularity  in 
their  mode  of  conducting  competitions.  We  have  had 
lately  brought  to  our  attention,  a  case  of  a  We.s^tern  On- 
tario town,  where  the  library  board,  after  keeping  the 
competing  architect  in  darkness  for  several  months,  fin- 
ally rejected  all  designs  submitted  for  a  $25,000  building, 
and  instituted  a  program  on  somewhat  <lifferent  lines  for 
a  second  competition.  The  first  competition  provided 
that  the  author  of  the  successful  plans  zvoitld  be  re- 
quested to  furnish  detailed  plans  and  specifications,  and 
that  prizes  of  $50.00  and  $25.00  respectively  would  be 
awarded  for  second  and  third  choice.  The  second  pro- 
gram, however,  makes  no  stipulation  of  the  kind;  no 
award  is  promised,  and  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  other- 
wise than  that  the  competitors'  efforts  will  again  be  in 
vain. 
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Taking  these  facts  and  conditions  into  consideration, 
it  appears  that  the  several  architectural  organizations 
would  do  their  individual  members  and  the  profession 
in  general  a  real  material  service  by  organizing  bureaus 
that  would  keep  the  profession  dn  touch  with  all  com- 
petitions of  this  nature.  Every  competition  should  be 
carefully  investigated  the  moment  it  is  announced,  and 
every  member  should  receive  notification  from  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Association  to  which  he  belongs,  stating 
whether  such  competition  has  secured  the  stamp  of  ap- 
proval by  the  Association's  committee,  appointed  for 
such  purpose. 

The  popular  conception  that  an  architect's  interest  in 
his  work,  or  his  success  in  his  profession,  is  measured, 
purely,  by  his  ability  to  procure  work  and  the  collection 
of  fees,  is  entirely  erroneous.  Every  building  designed 
by  an  architect,  is  an  immovable  evidence  of  either  his 
skill  or  his  incompetence,  and  in  justice  to  himself,  his 
client,  and  the  profession  generally,  he  must  insist  that 
the  conditions  under  which  he  is  employed,  are  such  that 
will  permit  him  to  produce  a  finished  structure  such  as  he 
believes  to  do  justice  to  his  best  ability.  When  the  criti- 
cal eye  of  the  public  passes  over  a  building,  it  is  judged 
as  a  finished  work.  Nobody  ever  inquires  as  to  how  much 
the  owner  paid  the  architect  for  professional  services ; 
nobody  asks  whether  the  architect  received  sufficient  re- 
muneration to  permit  him  to  erect  a  decent  building;  no- 
body asks  whether  the  architect  was  responsible  for  the 
working  drawings,  nor  whether  the  building  was  con- 
.structed  as  originally  designed.  The  public  simply  looks 
upon  the  structure  as  the  work  of  a  certain  architect,  and 
criticizes  it  without  any  consideration  for  the  conditions 
under  which  it  was  designed  or  built.  For  this  reason, 
it  is  most  important  that  every  architect  .should  take 
especial  care  that  the  conditions  of  his  employment  are 
such  as  to  permit  him  to  produce  a  finished  structure, 
upon  which  he  is  willing  to  stake  his  professional  repu- 
tation. 

When  an  architect  undertakes  to  do  a  given  piece  of 
work,  at  a  price  below  that  which  his  professional  ser- 
vices are  really  worth,  he  undertakes  to  operate  under 
conditions  wliich  do  not  permit  him  to  carry  out  his  work 
in  a  manner  either  creditable  to  himself  or  the  profession. 
An  architect  should  furthermore  be  very  careful  as  to 
whose  hands  he  permits  his  design  and  plans  to  go  into, 
and  in  most  cases  should  insist  that  the  final  working 
drawings  should  be  prepared  by  himself,  and  that  he  be 
given  the  privilege  to  supervise  the  erection  of  the  struc- 
ture. Both  he,  the  owner  and  the  public  would  profit 
thereby. 

To  offer  a  nominal  sum  for  a  successful  design  with 
plans,  and  then  carry  out  the  erection  of  the  building 
without  the  service  of  the  author  of  the  plans,  may  be 
termed  an  economy,  but  it  is  of  the  false  variety.  It  is 
about  the  surest  way  to  provide  means  for  the  squander- 
ing of  money  on  a  badly  planned,  poorly  constructed  and 
inadequately    equipped    mass    of    building   materials. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  know  just  how  many  archi- 
tects have  prepared  competitive  plans  for  the  Eganville 
school.  We  would  like  to  give  space  to  the  three  best 
designs,  in  "Construction."  It  would  be  interesting  to 
see  how  much  a  man  can  get  for  $75.00  in  the  way  of 
design  for  a  $12,000  school.  We  doubt  very  much,  how- 
ever, as  to  whether  the  Board's  inducement  will  prove 
sufficiently  attractive  to  secure  enough  designs  to  pro- 
vide for  very  much  of  a  selection,  unless  it  appeals  to 
the  "mail  order  architect,"  whom  it  might  give  an  oppor- 
tunity to  job  off  one  of  his  "hand-me-down"  plans,  with 
specifications,  and  working  drawings  thrown  in  to  "cinch" 
the  bargain.  It  is  possible  that  the  school  board  of  Egan- 
ville, when  they  examine  their  competitive  designs,  will 
have  a  very  poor  opinion  of  the  "Arch-e-teck's"  ability 
to  plan  school  buildings,  and  will  possibly  follow  the 
usual  course  of  village  school  boards,  by  giving  the  con- 
tract to  a  carpenter  or  mason  to  plan  as  well  as  build  the 


schoolhouse,  and  Ontario  will  have  added  another  to  its 
long  list  of  school  building  abortions  for  which  it  now 
enjoys  a  shameful  distinction. 


The  "Bi^  Stick"  Measured. 

AS  WE  GO  TO  PRESS  a  tariff  war  between  Can- 
ada and  the  United  States  is  imminent.  The 
dictatorial,  overbearing  attitude  of  the  Ameri- 
can republic  in  demanding  the  same  tariff  concessions  as 
Canada  gave  France  under  a  reciprocal  arrangement, 
with  the  threat  of  applying  their  maxmum  tariff  sched- 
ule against  Canadian  products,  is  perfectly  in  keeping 
with  the  egotistical  trad  epolicy  of  the  myopic  Yankee. 

Before  Canada  came  into  her  own,  there  was  a  time 
when  she  was  in  sore  need  of  a  market  for  her  raw  pro- 
ducts. The  United  States  seemed  to  be  its  logical  and 
natural  customer.  We  appealed  to  the  American  Gov- 
ernment for  a  trade  arrangement  but  our  trade  emissar- 
ies returned  home  empty  handed — smarting  under  the  al- 
most discourteous  treatment  they  received  at  the  hands 
of  the  officials  at  the  capitol,  where  the  "big  stick"  is 
paraded. 

Blaine  told  Canada  plainly  that  she  had  to  choose  be- 
tween two  things — "secession  from  the  Mother  Country 
or  commercial  isolation  as  far  as  the  United  States  was 
concerned."  We  chose  the  latter  course  and  now  that 
we  have  worked  out  our  own  destiny  with  the  aid  of  the 
Motherland,  in  spite  of  the  threatened  commercial  iso- 
lation, the  commercial  enemy  of  our  youth  comes  to  us 
with  friendly  representations  and  a  "big  stick"  to  at- 
tempt to  cadjole  us  into  the  purchase  of  a  highly  polish- 
ed "gold  brick." 

We  are  surprised  that  Uncle  Sam,  as  crafty  as  he  is, 
should  have  undertaken  to  awaken  the  "sleeping  dog." 
Why  he  should  attempt  to  disturb  a  condition  that  has 
been  working  so  materially  to  his  own  advantage,  is  not 
quite  clear,  for  by  the  application  of  the  maximum  tariff 
against  Canadian  goods,  the  United  States  will  have  done 
more  to  promote  the  policy  of  high  protection  than  all 
the  political  agitators  in  Canada  could  ever  hope  to  ac- 
complish. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  Department  of  Trade 
and  Commerce,  for  nine  months  ending  December,  1909, 
Canada  imported  $161,013,916  worth  of  merchandise  from 
the  United  States,  the  greater  portion  of  which  was  man- 
ufactured products.  During  the  same  period  Canada's 
exports  to  that  country  amounted  to  $79,333,930  which 
was  constituted  almost  wholly  of  raw  materials.  This 
gives  the  United  States  a  trade  balance  in  its  favor  of 
$81,680,033.  During  this  period  Canada's  imports  from 
all  the  other  countries  in  the  world,  including  Great 
Britain,  amounted  to  only  $110,783,437.  In  other  words 
Canada  bought,  during  the  first  nine  months  of  the  pres- 
ent fiscal  year,  $50,230,462  more  from  the  United  States 
than  from  Great  Britain  and  all  the  other  countries  of 
the  world  combined. 

More  than  this,  we  find  during  this  same  period  that 
$75,025,145  worth  of  merchandise  was  admitted  duty  free 
from  the  United  States,  as  against  a  total  of  $33,495,'88 
of  duty  free  merchandise  from  Great  Britain  and  all  the 
other  countries  combined.  In  the  face  of  these  facts, 
Washington  maintains  that  the  United  States  is  being 
unduly  discriminated  against  and  threatens  Canada  with 
a  sound  tariff  thrashing  if  additional  concessions  are  not 
made.  The  "big  stick"  loses  its  terrors  with  the  man  who 
carries  a  stick  of  dynamite. 

The  majority  of  Canadians  have  for  the  past  ten 
years  realized  that  our  tariff  rates  were  inadequate. 
They  have  not  been  sufficiently  high  to  prevent  the 
dumping  of  surplus  foreign  manufactured  products.  As 
a  result,  our  industrial  equih'brum  has  often  been  dis- 
turbed and  the  trade  against  us  has  been  too  great  to 
create  a  healthy  condition  of  trade.  But  political  poli- 
cies and  prejudices  have  set  many  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
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a  sane  solution  of  the  difficulties  with  which  a  re-ad- 
justment of  our  tariff  laws  is  fraught. 

Again,  our  forests  are  being  demanded  to  keep  the 
great  paper  mills  of  the  United  States,  that  employ  thou- 
sands of  hands  ,in  operation.  Our  asbestos  mines  are 
operated  mostly  by  American  capital  and  the  raw  pro- 
duct is  being  carried  off  to  the  United  States  to  be  man- 
ufactured iby  American  labor,  from  whence  it  is  brought 
back  and  sold  to  us  in  commercial  forms.  Our  nickle 
mines — the  richest  in  the  world — give  up  their  wealth 
to  be  carried  off  across  the  border  where  it  is  used  in 
connection  with  the  manufacture  of  inumerable  articles 
t!iat  are  brought  back  and  sold  to  Canadians. 

Our  wheat  is  taken  into  Minnesota  where  it  is  mixed 
with  an  inferior  grade  and  the  flour  thus  manufactured 
is  sold  on  the  English  market  as  No.  1  hard  wheat  flour, 
in  competition  with  the  product  of  uor  own  mills. 

These  are  conditions  that  every  thinking  Canadian 
has  deprecated,  but  the  proper  solution  of  them  has  never 
been  quite  clear.  It  has  remained  with  Uncle  Sam  to 
point  the  way,  and  the  tariff  war  he  threatens  to  force 
upon  Canada  will  operate  directly  in  taking  the  last  leg 
from  under  high  tariff  opponents,  and  will  unite  every 
Canadian,  without  regard  to  party  politics,  in  the  deter- 
mination to  correct  the  unhealthy  conditions  that  have 
existed  between  the  two  countries.  If  the  United  States 
carries  out  its  declared  intention,  the  Canadian  parlia- 
ment will  be  forced  to  put  an  export  duty  upon  raw  pro- 
ducts and  a  surtax  upon  imports  from  the  United  States. 
It  will  thus  have  a  two-fold  effect  in  promoting  Canadian 
industry  and  enterprise. 

The  business  man  of  the  United  States  will  not  consent 
to  have  the  Canadian  market  taken  from  him.  If  it  be- 
comes unprofitable  to  export  goods  to  Canada,  he  will 
build  a  factory  to  supply  his  Canadian  trade. 

British  capital  will  flow  into  the  country,  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  factories  and  warehouses  and  Canadian  man- 
ufacturers will  be  adequately  protected  against  the  now 
ruinous   dumping   from   the  United   States. 

As  regards  building  materials  and  equipment,  we 
know  of  nothing  that  we  import  to-day  that  cannot  either 
be  produced  in  Canada  or  purchased  in  the  English 
market.  When  such  a  condition  has  been  brought  about, 
Canada  will  keep  to  herself  a  very  much  larger  per- 
centage of  the  vast  sums  now  being  expended  in  building 
and  engineering  operations,  than  she  does  at  present. 

Canada,  threfore,  welcomes  tbe  tariff  war  that  the 
United  States  seems  determined  to  force  upon  her,  as 
a  solution  of  a  perplexing  trade  problem. 


EXAMPLES  OF  VENETIAN  GOTHIC— Ca  i' 

Oro  and  Contarini  Fasan  Palaces. 


ALTHOUGH  ITALY  cannot  be  said  to  have  ever 
had  a  Gothic  style,  we  can  speak  of  a  Gothic  Age 
in  Italy.  The  Italians  never  mastered  or  cared 
to  master  the  principles  underlying  Gothic  construction, 
but  adopted  at  their  good  pleasure,  and  with  modifications 
to  suit  their  genius,  a  good  proi)ortion  of  Gothic  forms. 
During  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  nearly  all 
of  Italy's  architects  were  monks.  Both  the  Dominicans 
and  the  Franciscans  accepted  the  Gothic  type  and  it  is  the 
churches  of  these  two  orders  at  Bologna  (San  Francisco 
San  Domenico),  Florence  (Santa  Maria  Novella  Santa 
Croce),  Venice,  Santi  Giovanni  e  Paolo  (Santa  Maria, 
Sopra  Minerva),  etc.,  in  which  the  type  of  Italian  Gothic 
churches  is  developed. 

It  was  in  civil  architecture,  however,  that  the  Italians 
excelled,  and  it  is  Venice  that  represents  the  full  flower 
of  the  transition  from  the  Byzantine  ideals  to  the  Re- 
naissance through  the  Romanesque  and  the  Gothic,  in  its 
numerous  notable  palaces  and  public  edifices. 

The  pleasure  palace  of  Venice,  beginning  as  a  Byzan- 


tine and  Romanesque  type,  developed  during  the  Gothic 
period  into  a  beautiful  creation,  whose  climax  is  the  Ca 
d'  Oro  and  the  Doges  Palace.  The  Venetian  palaces  are 
distinguished  by  their  many  loggie  and  colonnades,  by 
their  wealth  of  exterior  decoration  and  colored  surfaces; 
while  their  interiors  are  enriched  by  the  brushes  of  the 
many  superb  Venetian  colorists. 

The  celebrated  Ca  d'  Oro  is  one  of  the  many  beautiful 
Venetian  Gothic  palaces  on  the  Grand  Canal,  and  is 
united  with  some  three  or  four  of  these  palaces  of  rather 
early  date.  It  is  difficult  to  secure  a  description  of  this 
palace,  as  it  was  originally  built,  owing  to  the  fact  that  it 
was  restored  to  render  it  fit  for  the  occupation  of  Ma  lie 
Taglioni,  and  much  of  the  elaborate  decoration,  from 
which  it  originally  derived  its  name,  has  perished  or  been 
d.estroyed.  As  it  stands,  however,  it  is  still  a  very  sump- 
tuous example  of  the  later  Fourteenth  Century  Venetian 
Gothic.  Its  whole  face  is  inlaid  with  squares  of  red  and 
white  marble,  and  a  great  amount  of  carving  is  spread 
over  the  entire  surface  around  and  between  the  windows. 
This  is  very  flat,  but  good  in  its  effect.  The  open  arcade 
on  the  water  story  and  the  traceried  arcade  above,  all 
open  into  recessed  courts,  an  arrangenunt  peculiar  to  this 
house,  and  so  far  similar  in  its  purpose  to  the  arcades  in 
the  Ducal  Palace.  Some  of  the  balccnies  are  considered 
exceptionally  good,  and  the  carving  of  the  capitals  and 
moulding  of  the  window  traceries  are  characteristic  of 
Venetian  Pointed. 

The  whole  design  is  criticized  as  being  one-sided,  thus 
giving  the  impression  of  a  house  to  which  an  additional 
wing  has  been  added.  The  water  stage  consists  of  an 
open  arcade  of  five  arches,  the  central  arch  round,  and 
the  remainder  pointed.  To  one  side  of  these  are  two  win- 
dows and  a  continuous  balcony.  The  second  and  third 
stages  have  above  the  five  open  arches,  elaborate  traceried 
windows  of  less  than  eight  lights  in  width,  filling  almost 
the  entire  front,  the  outside  lights  having  balconies  while 
the  others  have  balustrades.  Over  the  two  windows  of 
the  water  stage,  are  single  light  windows  in  each  stage. 
Throughout  this  front  there  are  many  medallions  of  dark 
marble,  which  let  into  a  field  of  light  marble  and  are  most 
brilliant  in  effect. 

The  most  remarkable  features  of  the  Ca  d'  Oro  are, 
however,  the  triple  and  elaborately  carved  chamfroned 
angle  shafts,  which  are  nowhere  else  to  be  found,  and  the 
very  singular  parapet.  The  height  of  this  is  greater 
about  the  centre  and  at  the  two  ends  than  elsewhere,  but 
it  appears  to  have  been  done  rather  with  the  intention  of 
carrying  up  to  the  very  top  the  noticeable  division  in  the 
building  itself,  than  for  any  other  reason.  A  very  small 
portion  only  of  the  parapet  is  perfect,  but  its  general 
eft'ect  will  be  understood  on  reference  to  the  illustrations. 
The  small  balls  of  marble  affixed  at  the  outer  edge  at 
the  trifoils,  are  like  those  in  the  tracery  of  the  Ducal  Pal- 
ace, and  in  the  centre  of  the  medallions  of  marble,  every- 
where throughout  the  city  their  effect  is  very  piquant. 

Palazzo  Contarini  Fasan. 

The  Palazzo  Contarini  Fasan,  which  is  often  shown 
as  the  house  of  Desdemona,  is  the  most  exquisite  of  small 
Gothic  structures  on  the  Grand  Canal.  It  has  corded 
edges  and  traceried  balconies  of  surpassing  richness  sup- 
ported on  richly  sculptured  corbels.  This  house,  which 
was  built  in  the  fourteenth  century,  is  the  only  palace  in 
Venice  that  has  traceried  balconies. 


A  GERMAN  MACHINE  MANUFACTURER  in  Mage- 
deburg  has  devised  a  new  means  for  power  transmission 
in  the  shape  of  a  wire  belting.  It  is  claimed  for  this  in- 
vention which  substitutes  thin  endless  wires  for  leather 
belts,  steel  bands,  chains,  etc..  that  it  equals  other  sys- 
tems as  regards  efficiency  and  wearing  qualities,  and  is 
considerably   cheaper. 
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The  Contarini-Fasan,  Venice,  built  during  the  fourteenth  centur  y.     This  palace,  which  Is  often  shown   as   the   house   of   Desdemona,    Is   one 
of   the    most   exquisite   of   small    Gothic  structures  In   Venice,   and   is  the  only  structure  In  that  city  that  has  tracerled   balconies. 
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ARCHITECTURAL  EDUCATION  IN  TORONTO.— Beaux  Art 

System  oi  Training  Adopted  by  Aspiring  Draughtsmen. — Classes 
Held  Under  Patronage  of  Local  Architectural  Society. — Work  of 
Students  and  Life  at  Atelier  Lyle. 


WITHOUT  ADEQUATE  FACILITIES  in  our 
Canadian  universities  for  instruction  in  archi- 
tectural design,  the  responsibihty  of  the  proper 
training  of  the  architect-to-be  rests  entirely  with  the 
practicing  architect  of  to-day.  It  is  true  that  the  several 
architectural  organizations  in  Canada  are  clamoring  for 
the  establishment  of  courses  in  architectural  training  in 
our  colleges  that  wil'.  prove  equal  to  the  duties  imposed 
upon  them  by  a  country  that  has  yet  to  establish  an  archi- 
tecture of  its  own.  Their  efforts  in  this  direction  have, 
however,  met  with  little  encouragement.  The  lay  public 
in  Canada  does  not  seem  to  recognize  the  important  posi- 
tion the  architect  occupies  in  our  social,  moral  and  indus- 
trial fabric.  Canadians  take  pride  in  the  facilities  afford- 
ed in  their  universities  for  almost  every  other  branch  of 
learning,  but  we  are  not  as  yet  sufficiently  appreciative 
of  design  to  have  due  consideration  for  the  importance 
of  architectural  education. 

Educators  recognize — at  least  to  some  degree — the 
necessity  for  better  facilities  for  architectural  training, 
but  the  rapidly  increasing  demands  in  other  branches  of 
learning,  together  with  the  apathetic  attitude  of  the  lay 
public,  precludes  such  action  in  this  direction,  that  they 
personally  might  be  inclined  to  take.  It  is  not  to  be  in- 
ferred from  this  that  the  laudable  efforts  of  the  several 
architectural  bodies  in  Canada  to  induce  our  university 
authorities  to  give  architecture  as  an  art,  the  recognition 
that  it  deserves,  will  be  of  no  avail.  We  are  merely  out- 
lining a  condition  that  has  existed  up  to  this  time,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  the  near  future  architecture  will 
be  placed  on  a  par  with  the  other  courses  of  training  now 
carried  on  in  our  universities. 

In  the  meantime,  the  training  of  the  student  and  the 
education  of  the  lay  public  rests  entirely  with  the  archi- 
tects of  Canada,  individually  and  collectively.  By  the 
quality  of  their  own  work,  by  training  the  young  men 
in  their  offices,  and  by  organizing  classes  in  architectural 
design  and  practice,  the  architects  of  Canada  will  do 
much  of  a  real  material  nature  to  elevate  the  standards 
of  public  taste  and  of  the  profession.  In  this  way  will  a 
higher  order  of  things  be  brought  about  that  will  place 
architecture  in  the  important  position  it  merits. 

In  Canada  we  have  no  museums,  we  have  no  notable 
monuments  of  architecture,  our  students  cannot  take  a 
day's  excursion  to  view  the  treasures  of  Rome  and  Italy, 
the  picturesque  monuments  of  Spain  and  Germany,  the 
beautiful  old  cathedrals  of  England,  or  the  architectural 
masterpieces  of  France.  The  student  in  Canada  lives  in 
a  utilitarian  atmosphere — as  a  people  we  have  not  found 
time  to  become  artistic.  Utility  and  cost  are  the  predomi- 
nating considerations  in  almost  all  our  public  enterprises. 
It  is  right  that  the  student  be  impressed  with  the  import- 
ance of  the  business  phase  of  the  profession,  but  not  to 
tile  extent  that  it  crushes  out  the  vital  spark  of  imagina- 
tion, thus  rendering  symmetry  and  beauty,  the  least  im- 
portant of  the  factors  in  architectural  design.  These  are 
some  of  the  disadvantages  and  handicaps  that  the  archi- 
tect must  meet  before  we  can  expect  to  elevate  the  stand- 
ard of  the  profession  in  Canada  to  a  point  that  will  ren- 
der a  Canadian  architecture  possible.  To  this  end  sev- 
eral of  the  architectural  bodies  in  Canada  have  estab- 
lished classes  of  instruction,  and  several  members  of  the 
profession  who  have  been  fortunate  in  having  had  the 
opportunity  of  securing  a  superior  training  have  and  are 
giving  Up  much  of  their  time  to  this  praiseworthy  cause, 
under  conditions  that  are  trying,  if  not  at  times  discour- 
aging. To  the  instructions  received  in  these  classes,  many 
architects  practicing  to-day  owe  at  least  their  initial  train- 
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ing.  The  success  of  such  classes  depends  upon  two 
things:  the  interest  and  diligent  application  of  the  stu- 
dent, and  the  patience,  perseverance,  unselfish  sincerity 
and  self-sacrificing  devotion  of  the  instructors. 

In  the  absence  of  environment  that  promotes  the  ap- 
preciation for  the  aesthetic,  many  students  become  in- 
different— they  would  like  to  take  the  short  cut — "touch 
the  high  spots"  as  it  were — and  while  it  is  this  apathy  on 
the  part  of  the  student  that  is  most  discouraging  to  the 
architect-instructor,  it  is  here  that  heroic  work  has  to  be 
done.  The  students  must  be  encouraged,  goaded  on — 
interest  must  be  created  and  maintained.  The  most  at- 
tractive and  suitable  conditions  must  be  provided  under 
which  they  work — they  must  be  taught  to  take  a  mutual 
interest  in  each  other's  work.  They  must  understand 
that  they  are  all  working  for  a  common  purpose  toward 
a  ccmnion  end.  Yet  there  must  l:e  a  friendly  rivalry  and 
criticism  to  create  an  unwavering  enthusiasm  and  deter- 
mination to  excel. 

In  the  absence  of  the  artistic  atmosphere  of  Europe 
or  the  university  courses  such  as  are  provided  in  the 
United  States,  it  is  only  through  the  establishment  and 
successful  conduct  of  such  night  classes  that  students  in 
Canada  will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  secure  systematic 
training  in  architectural  design. 

Before  the  establishment  of  architectural  courses  in 
the  United  States  universities,  the  condition  there  was 
much  worse  than  that  which  now  obtains  in  Canada. 
About  thirty  years  ago,  after  the  civil  war,  there  were 
few  educated  architects ;  the  popular  standards  of  design 
were  almost  grotesquely  inartistic,  and  really  fine  archi- 
tecture was  nearly  as  impossible  to  execute  as  improbable 
to  be  appreciated.  However,  the  appreciation  of  the 
beautiful  in  architecture  was  not  entirely  dead,  and  a  few 
brave,  earnest  men  strove  by  the  excellence  of  their  work, 
the  training  of  their  draftsmen,  and  the  general  interest 
they  took  in  the  advancement  of  the  profession,  to  bring 
about  just  what  Canadian  architects  are  to-day  striving 
for  in  Canada — better  facilities  for  architectural  educa- 
tion. 

Professor  Hamlin,  executive  head  of  the  School  of 
Architecture  of  Columbia  University,  places  three  names 
"foremost  in  this  roll  of  honor,"  R.  M.  Hunt,  H.  H. 
Richardson,  and  W.  R.  Ware  ;  Mr.  Hunt  and  Mr.  Richard- 
sen  for  the  educational  work  carried  on  in  their  offices,  as 
well  as  for  their  professional  achievements  in  practice; 
Mr.  Ware  for  the  organization  of  the  earliest  United 
vStates  School  of  Architecture  in  the  Massachusetts  In- 
stitutes of  Technology  in  Boston.  It  was  not,  however, 
until  1876  that  the  herculean  efforts  commenced  to  bear 
fruit,  when  they  became  acknowledged  leaders  of  a  move- 
ment that  eventually  placed  architecture  in  the  United 
States  on  a  higher  plane.  In  1880  the  Columbia  Univer- 
sity established  a  Department  of  Architecture,  and  to-day 
there  are  four  universities  in  the  United  States  that  con- 
duct architectural  courses  that  in  almost  every  point  of 
comparison  are  equal  to  those  of  the  old  world. 

Canada  is  just  now  passing  through  this  transitional 
stage,  and  it  rests  with  the  practising  members  of  the  pro- 
fession to  take  care  of  the  education  of  the  student  untfl 
such  time  as  a  condition  may  be  created  whereby  public 
opinion  and  sheer  necessity  will  demand  the  establishment 
of  university  courses  in  architectural  instruction,  such  as 
will  compare  favorably  with  those  of  colleges  in  other 
countries. 

Among  the  several  architectural  organizations  that 
have  assumed  their  responsibilities  in  this  direction  is 
the  Toronto  Society  of  Architects,  under  whose  auspices 
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Design    No.    1. — Art    Museum — Toronto    Beaux    Art    Society    Competition — A.    E.    Watson,    Ateiier    Lyie. 


"the  Atelier  Lyle"  is  conducted.  The  success  of  this  class 
has  been  due  almost  entirely  to  the  persistent  efforts  of 
Mr.  John  M.  Lyle,  who  was  invited  by  the  students  at 
its  inauguration  to  become  the  atelier  patron  and  critic, 
in  which  capacity  he  has  acted  for  two  years.  The 
methods  of  instruction  are  similar  to  those  in  vogue  at 
the  celebrated  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts  of  Paris,  and  we 
believe  a  short  description  of  the  atelier  and  its  life  would 
be  of  interest  to  the  readers  of  Construction. 

Mr.  Lyle,  who  has  had  a  "Beaux  Arts"  training,  is 
well  qualified  to  act  as  patron  of  this  Beaux  Arts  class  of 
Toronto.  In  the  Paris  school  he  was  permitted  to  breathe 
an  aesthetically  exhilarating  and  illuminating  atmosphere, 
and  the  influence  of  the  material  consideration  imposed 
upon  him  in  his  practice  since  he  returned  has  been  toned 
down  by  the  more  highly  artistic  taste  he  developed  when 
abroad. 

Despite  the  contentions  of  many  architects  that  the 
Beaux  Arts  system  is  weak,  in  that  it  does  not  encourage 
the  mechanical  and  utilitarian  details,  it  is  an  incontest- 
able fact  that  it  opens  the  student's  eyes  to  the  artistic 
factors  and  possibilities  of  a  problem.  He  is  taught  to 
think  of  a  building  as  an  artistic  unit,  as  primarily  and 
always  a  work  of  art,  an  object  of  artistic  design  in  plan, 
composition  and  detail.  The  results  of  Mr.  Lyle's  edu- 
cational work  are  shown  by  the  illustrations  of  the  sev- 
eral drawings  by  his  students  as  published  herewith.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  the  designs  show  intelligent  thought, 
carefu'i  rendering  and  good  composition. 


The  home  of  this  youthful  iband  of  aspirants  to  the 
architectural  honors  of  the  future,  is  on  the  second  storey 
of  an  old  brick  building  of  Georgian  simplicity — situated 
on  Bloor  street  near  Yonge.  The  environment  is  of  the 
humblest — the  unkept  condition  of  the  rooms  reminds  one 
of  the  Rbode  of  an  artist — everything  that  might  tend  to 
give  'the  quarters  a  utilitarian  atmosphere  has  been  studi- 
ously avoided.  A  cabinetmaker  occupies  one  of  the  lower 
storeys.  A  Chinese  laundry  is  also  located  in  this  old 
building,  and  the  whole  Bohemian  atmosphere  is  accen- 
tuated by  the  pungent  odor  peculiar  to  Oriental  empori- 
ums of  this  nature. 

The  atelier  or  workshop  occupies  a  long  room,  the 
draughting  room  and  smaller  adjoining  room — the  lib- 
rary ;  neither  one  bears  evidence  of  having  imposed  any 
undue  responsibilities  upon  the  class  for  their  upkeep; 
they  are  unkept  and  in  a  state  of  chaos,  as  most  work- 
shops are.  The  rooms  are  full  of  plaster  casts,  drawings, 
sketches  and  at  times  much  smoke  and  hilarity.  The  stu- 
dents are  left  free  to  do  much  as  they  please — there  being 
no  recognized  code  or  rules  of  coilduct. 

The  atelier  is  managed  by  a  board,  composed  of  A.  E. 
Watson,  massier;  D.  E.  Kertland,  W.  L.  Somerville,  G. 
West,  L  Feldman,  and  A.  N.  Martin. 

The  patron  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  actual  manage- 
ment of  the  atelier — -his  function  is  to  act  as  critic,  guide 
and  friend  to  the  men.  His  duty  is  to  set  the  programme, 
to  criticize  twice  a  week,  and  direct  the  efforts  of  his 
pupils.      The    i)rogrammes    set    are    those    used   by    The 
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Ground  floor   plan,    Design    No.    1    for  Art   Museum,  Toronto    Beaux    Art    Society    Competition — A.    E      Watson, 
Atelier    Lyie. 


Ground  floor  plan,   Design   No.  2  for  Art   Museum,  Toronto    Beaux    Art   Society   Competition — D.    E.    Kertland, 
Atelier    LyIe. 
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Design    No.    1. — Boundary    Monument    on    a    Bridge — Toronto    Beaux  Art  Society  Competition — Second   IVIentlon — W.   L.  Somervllle, 
Atelier    Lyie. 
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Beaux  Arts  Society  of  New  York,  according  to  which  the 
students  are  required  to  make  a  rough  sketch  in  one  even- 
ing; a  copy  of  this  sketch  is  kept  and  filed  with  the  secre- 
tary. The  student  has  a  Hmited  time  within  which  to 
develop  his  scheme,  and  make  his  final  drawings.  The 
majority  of  the  problems  are  short,  requiring  about  three 
weeks'  work.  When  the  final  drawing  are  completed, 
they  are  hung,  together  with  the  original  sketch,  for 
judgment. 

The  jury  is  composed  of  three  practicing  architects, 
together  with  the  patron;  the  latter  having  no  vote  in 
awarding  the  mentions,  but  is  present  to  explain  and  to 
defend  his  pupils'  work.  Each  project  is  judged  by  a 
separate  jury.  If  the  jury  think  that  the  student  has  de- 
parted too  much  from  his  original  sketch,  they  may  with- 
hold judgment  on  his  drawings. 

The  atelier  is  divided  into  two  classes^"A"  and  "B," 
Or  senior  and  junior.  The  drawings  are  marked  as  fol- 
lows— "1st  Mention,  2nd  Mention,  and  Mention" — the 
former  being  the  highest  award  and  is  rarely  given — only 
in  the  case  of  exceptional  ability. 


OPEN  PAVILION. 

The  programme  for  the  first  competition  we  illustrate 
herewith  provided  for  an  arclia;ological  problem  of  an 
open  pavilion  covering  a  well  or  fountain  situated  in  the 
gateway  of  an  English  institution  of  learning.  It  pro- 
vided that  the  floor  level  of  the  fountain  should  be  raised 
above  the  level  of  the  yard.  The  structure  itself  was  to 
be  round  or  polygonal,  and  could  not  exceed  20  feet  in 
diameter.  The  style  to  be  followed  was  English  Renais- 
sance. The  scale  of  the  drawings  used,  to  be  J^-inch  to 
the  foot. 

Criticism. 

Design  No.  1,  by  A.  N.  Martin,  which  received  second 
mention,  is  subject  to  the  following  criticism:  General 
character,  very  good;  stony  character,  excellent;  treat- 
ment of  angles,  very  interesting;  mass,  very  good,  with 
exception  of  base,  which  is  rather  thin  and  out  of  char- 
acter with  the  superstructure  ;  detail,  good ;  presentation, 
very  good;    drawing  and  rendering,  both  good. 

The  criticism  of  design  No.  2,  by  D.  E.  Kertland, 
which  received  second  mention,  is  as  follows:  General 
character,  good;    mass,  good;    detail,  also  good,  except- 
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ing  possibly  the  character  of  the  foundation  base,  which 
does  not  quite  harmonize  with  the  general  scheme;  pre- 
sentation, very  good,  excepting  that  the  shade  is  wrongly 
cast. 

Design  No.  3  in  this  competition,  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Everett, 
which  received  second  mention,  in  general  character 
might  be  considered  good.  The  dome,  which  appears  to 
be  somewhat  squashed  down,  might  have  been  higher. 
The  presentation  is  only  fair,  the  drawing  being  too  faint 
and  undecided,  not  vigorous  enough.  The  background  is 
too  strong,  as  compared  with  the  subject,  thus  tending  to 
kill  the  manument. 

Design  No.  4,  by  Mr.  G.  West,  which  was  given  men- 
tion, may  be  criticized  as  follows:  General  appearance, 
fairly  good;  central  motive,  somewhat  out  of  character 
with  side  wings,  thus  detaching  itself  and  marring  the 
ensemble ;    presentation,  fair. 

Design  No.  5,  by  I.  Feldman,  which  received  mention, 
in  general  character  is  fair  but  uninteresting.  The  mass 
is  only  fair,  the  upper  portion  being  too  heavy  for  the 
columns.  The  approach  and  balustrades  are  rather  stiff 
and  uninteresting.  The  detail  is  fair  and  the  presentation 
good. 

Design  No.  6,  by  A.  E.  Watson,  in  general  character 
is  good,  with  the  exception  that  the  monument  should  not 
have  been  square.  The  mass  is  good,  and  the  English 
Renaissance  character  of  the  detail  is  very  good;  pre- 
sentation, drawing  and  rendering,  very  good. 

ART  MUSEUM. 

The  second  competition  we  illustrate  herewith  is  an 
Art  Museum,  on  a  lot  fronting  on  a  circle,  which  forms 
the  termination  of  an  avenue.  It  provided  that  on  the 
ground  floor  should  be  found  a  vestibule,  a  monumental 
staircase,  a  great  hall  for  architectural  casts,  galleries 
for  sculpture,  architectural  fragments,  remains  showing 
the  civilization  of  the  various  nations  of  antiquity,  each 
one  having  its  special  gallery,  varying  in  length.  Small 
rooms  were  to  be  provided  for  a  collection  of  coins,  gems 
and  small  articles  of  virtu.  Several  secondary  staircases 
and  arrangements  for  checking  coats,  toilet  rooms,  etc., 
were  to  be  arranged  for.  It  was  further  provided  that 
the  second  floor  was  to  be  reserved  for  picture  galleries, 
some  spacious  ones  for  decorative  canvases,  some  small 
for  showing  enamels  and  miniatures,  and  that  one  room 
in  a  central  position  was  to  be  reserved  for  the  chef 
d'aeuvres  of  the  collection,  as  in  the  Salon  Caree  of  the 
Louvre.  For  the  ecquisse,  one  plan  at  l-32nd  inch  scale 
and  a  facade  of  l-16th  inch  scale  were  required.  For 
the  rendu  the  plan  at  l-16th  inch  scale  and  the  facade  at 
Ysth  inch  scale  were  required. 

Criticism. 

The  general  character  of  design  No.  1,  by  A.  E.  Wat- 
son, was  fairly  good,  though  somewhat  sombre  and  heavy 
in  character.  It  is  nevertheless  interesting.  The  mass 
is  fairly  good,  though  the  lower  story  is  badly  lit.  The 
centre  motive  is  rather  weak  and  the  angle  treatment  too 
massive.  The  details  are  good,  and  the  presentation  is 
good,  though  the  rendering  is  rather  hard. 

The  general  character  of  design  No.  2,  by  D.  E.  Kert- 
land,  is  very  good,  and  expresses  the  museum  character. 
In  mass  it  is  very  good,  simple,  stony  and  well  composed, 
with  the  exception  of  the  doubtful  general  form  of  the 
building,  which  does  not  carry  out  the  intention  of  the 
programme.  The  details  are  good  and  of  a  simple  char- 
acter, and  the  presentation  is  very  good. 

A  BOUNDARY  MONUMENT  ON  A  BRIDGE. 

The  third  competition  illustrated  in  this  article  pro- 
vided for  a  monument  indicating  a  demarkation  between 
two  states,  to  be  built  on  the  bridge's  centre  pier,  in  the 
middle  of  a  small  river.  The  monument  was  to  be  set  to 
one  side  of  the  road  on  an  extension  of  the  pier,  and  to 
be  provided  with  tablets  for  suitable  inscriptions.  The 
bridge  itself  was  to  be  composed  of  a  series  of  low  arches, 
with  the  roadbed  16  feet  above  the  water.    Plan  and  sec- 


tion Yiih  inch  to  the  foot,  and  elevation  %  inch  to  the 
foot,  were  required. 

Criticism. 

Design  No.  ],  by  Mr.  W.  L.  Somerville,  which  receiv- 
ed second  mention,  in  general  character,  is  fairly  good. 
The  mass  is  fair,  but  the  span  of  the  arches  is  too  long 
and  low.  The  centre  pylon  lacks  interest,  but  the  side 
approaches  are  good.  Both  detail  and  presentation  are 
good  as  well. 

Design  No.  2,  by  A.  N.  Martin,  which  also  received 
second  mention,  in  general  character  is  fair,  the  round 
type  of  monument  being  less  suggestive  of  a  boundary 
mark  than  the  pylon  type.  The  water  approach  is  good 
and  well  treated.  In  mass  it  is  fairly  good,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  central  motive,  which  is  not  well  married 
to  the  lower  base ;  detail  is  good ;  presentation  only  fair 
— the  rendering  being  rather  hard,  and  the  trees  in  the 
background  too  wooden. 

ANNUAL  DINNER  OF  THE  BEAUX  ARTS  CLUB 
OF  TORONTO. 

The  annual  banquet  of  The  Beaux  Arts  Club  of  To- 
ronto, in  honor  of  its  patron,  Mr.  John  M.  Lyle,  was  held 
at  the  St.  Charles  Hotel  on  February  8.  About  twenty- 
five  men  were  present  to  enjoy  the  interesting  speeches 
On  various  architectural  subjects,  and  the  numerous  well 
rendered  songs.  The  toast  to  the  patron  was  proposed 
by  D.  E.  Kertland.  "The  Profession"  was  proposed  by 
F.  Carney,  and  responded  to  by  James  Govan.  Mr.  Lyle 
gave  a  very  interesting  and  instructive  speech  on  present- 
day  architectural  conditions  in  Canada  and  the  United 
States. 

During  the  evening,  Mr.  A.  E.  Watson,  secretary  of 
the  club,  presented  Mr.  Lyle  with  a  solid  silver  cigarette 
case,  as  a  slight  token  of  appreciation  of  his  labors  for 
the  higher  education  of  the  students  of  architecture  in 
Toronto. 

The  evening  passed  with  unrestrained  jollity,  and  the 
midnight  hour  had  tolled  before  the  guests  made  their 
departure.  This,  the  first  banquet  of  the  atelier,  termin- 
ated with  much  eclat,  leaving  a  lasting  impression  on 
those  atelonians  who  were  present,  and  a  singleness  of 
mind,  propitious  to  the  greater  development  of  the  atelier, 
and  the  teaching  of  the  art  of  architecture. 
.  ♦  » 

COST  OF  THE  GREAT  PYRAMID.     .-.     .-. 

A  PAINSTAKING  COMPILER  has  written  a  paper, 
says  the  Slate  Trade  Gazette  which  gives  the  estimated 
cost  of  producing  the  Great  Pyramid  of  Cheops.  The 
author  asumes  that  the  material  should  be  equally  as 
good  as  that  of  the  original,  and  that  all  the  chambers 
and  pasages  should  be  reproduced.  The  length  of  the 
sides  of  the  Pyramid  are  at  present  746  ft.,  the  height 
4j4ft.,  and  the  area  of  the  base  12^  acres.  To  build 
it  there  would  be  required:  3,313,000  cubic  yards  of  coarse 
limestone  as  backing  stone,  140,000,000  cubic  yards  of 
fine  limestone  as  facing  stone,  and  2,000  cubic  yards  of 
polished  facing  granite.  The  total  cost  of  the  above 
would  be  at  least  &£7,200,000  and  the  labor  required 
would  be  24,000,000  days'  work,  which  is  equivalent  to 
the  work  of  40,000  men  for  a  period  of  two  years.  As- 
suming that  the  labor  required  to  re-produce  Egypt's 
wonderful  Pyramid  would  cost  no  more  than  an  average 
of  6s.  per  day  for  each  workman,  this  item  would  reach 
a  total  for  the  two  years  of  £7,200,000,  which  would  take 
the  total  for  material  and  labor  £14,400,000.  To  this 
figure  must  be  added  at  least  £600,000  for  transportation 
and  smaller  items,  and,  practically,  wherever  built,  the 
cost  of  a  suitable  foundation  would  also  have  to  be  con- 
sidered. The  Pyramid  of  Cheops  stands  on  a  founda- 
rion  of  solid  rock  120  ft.  deep,  and  if  a  foundation  this 
depth  were  built,  an  additional  2,600,000  cubic  yards  of 
material  would  have  to  be  used,  bringing  the  total  cost 
of  the  reproduction  up  to  £20,000,000.  The  Pyramid  of 
Cheops  consumed  the  labor  of  100,000  men  for  thirty 
vears,  which  is  about  900,000,000  days'  work. 


PROFESSIONAL   STANDING    OF   THE   ARCHITECT.— A 

United  States  Contemporary  Makes  a  Strong  Plea  for  Recognition  of 
Architecture  as  a  Profession  by  National  Government. — Legislation 
Necessary  to  Place  Architect  in  Proper  Relation  to  His  Client. 


THERK  CAX  BE  NO  DOUBT  that  a  more  stable 
pecuniary  relation  between  an  architect  and  his 
clients,  says  the  Arcliitec:ural  Record,  is  of  signal 
importance  to  the  building  public,  as  well  as  to  the  pro- 
fession. Neither  can  one  doubt  that  the  basis  of  remun- 
eration upon  which  an  architect  renders  his  services  is 
of  equal  account  to  the  buildings  he  creates.  But  of 
greater  moment  to  the  successful  prosecution  of  building 
operations  is  the  professional  standing  which  the  archi- 
tect has  witli  his  clients.  And  it  will  hardly  be  main- 
tained by  the  most  enthusiastic  supporters  of  the  archi- 
tectural profession  that  this  standing  in  America  is  any- 
where near  as  high  as  it  should  be.  There  are,  to-day, 
in  this  country,  engaged  in  designing  buildings,  more 
individuals  than  ever  who  have  a  right  to  call  themselves 
architects,  that  is,  who  have  received  training  in  an 
architectural  school  or  in  an  office  under  the  direction 
of  a  competent  architect.  And  it  may  be  added  that  the 
standard  of  requirements  for  architects  has  been  raised 
fully  as  much  as  for  the  practic-  of  medicine  or  law. 
While  the  standing  of  the  doctors  and  lawyers  has.  in 
consequence,  experienced  a  decided  turn  for  the  better, 
the  architect  has  not  been  so  favored,  in  spite  of  his 
more  thorough  preparation  and  the  greater  demands 
which  have  been  made  upon  his  ingenuity  and  talents. 

The  difficulty  with  which  the  architectural  profession 
has  always  had  and  still  has  to  contend  is  the  possibility 
of  extensive  quackery  and  the  popularity  of  ready-made 
methods  which  are  alleged  to  be  cheaper  and  more  di- 
rect than  the  real  services.  The  major  part  of  the  vast 
amount  of  building  done  annually  in  this  country  is, 
consequently,  still  carried  on  without  its  assistance — on 
the  assumption  that  architectural  services  are  merely  a 
frill  which  increase  the  cost  of  building  and  are  well 
enough  for  anyone  who  can  afiford  to  make  an  investment 
yielding  no  return.  This  is,  of  course,  a  great  fallacy, 
as  an  architect  has  no  more  to  do  with  increasing  the 
expense  of  building  than  he  has  with  the  cheapening  of 
it.  That  is  not  what  he  aims  to  accomplish.  His  ob- 
ject is  rather  to  ascertain  accurately  his  client's  needs, 
and  with  the  money  put  at  his  command,  to  secure  his 
client  the  best  value  for  his  money.  In  securing  the 
client  his  money's  worth  many  things  are  involved :  he 
must  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  purpose  which 
the  building  is  to  serve,  and  he  must  possess  the  ingen- 
uity to  so  dispose  the  various  parts  as  to  most  effectively 
and  economically  serve  this  purpose.  Then,  in  addition 
to  regarding  his  building  strictly  from  the  standpoint  of 
utility,  he  must  work  with  a  trained  artist's  instinct  of 
producing  comeliness  and  harmony  beween  its  many  and 
diverse  elements.  His  motto  is  to  produce  the  most  with 
what  is  available,  whether  the  subject  be  space,  effi- 
ciency or  beauty.  His  chief  concern  is  always  of  utility, 
even  as  regards  the  production  of  effect  which  is  apt 
to  be  considered  outside  the  province  of  the  useful.  The 
effectiveness  of  appearance  possessed  by  a  building  as 
part  and  parcel  of  its  value  is  second  only  to  its  rental 
income. 

It  is  only  recently  that  American  architects  have  been 
allowed  to  demonstrate  the  use  of  architectural  services  in 
such  important  works  of  utility  as  our  great  stone  and 
steel  bridges,  though,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  ar- 
chitects have  done  more  to  retard  their  professional 
standing  by  their  tacit  acquiescence  in  conditions  than 
have  outsiders  by  opposing  their  progress.  The  Ameri- 
can architect  has  not  succeeded  in  arousing  the  curiosity 
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of  a  large  part  of  those  w'ho  might  be  his  prospective 
clients.  This  he  can  hope  to  do  only  by  having  it  per- 
fectly understood  what  he  stands  for.  The  insinuation 
ascribed  to  Speaker  Cannon,  of  U.S.  Congress,  a  few 
years  ago,  on  the  subject  of  the  architect's  professional 
standing,  still  measures  the  extent  of  popular  knowledge 
of  wliat  that  profesion  stands  for. 

If  there  is  anv  profession  which  depends  more  than 
another  for  its  efficiency  upon  its  standing,  it  is  that  of 
the  architect  whose  function  requires  his  employer's 
complete  confidence.  The  architect  of  a  building  must 
of  necessity  set  himself  up  as  the  court  of  final  resort 
On  all  matters  in  which  the  owner's  interests  are  involved 
and  his  decisions  must  be  consistent  at  the  same  time 
with  his  standing  among  his  professional  colleagues. 
Such  a  course  he  cannot  sail  successfully  without  his 
employer's  entire  assent,  and  failing  in  this,  his  position 
becomes  one  of  vacillation  towards  him  making  efficient 
creative  services  impossible.  Moreover,  his  direction  of 
the  contractors  becomes  feeble,  and  they  are  obliged  to 
and  do  have  recourse  to  the  owner  to  settle  their  points 
of  difficulty  in  the  prosecution  of  their  work.  Of  course, 
an  architect  who  permits  himself  to  be  placed  in  such  an 
awkward  position  is  to  be  pitied,  but  unless  he  speedily 
changes  his  course  deserves  the  contempt  with  which 
he  is  is  sure  to  be  treated  by  his  colleagues,  as  well  as 
by   future  clients. 

One  of  the  most  frequent  causes  that  help  an  archi- 
tect to  lose  his  professional  standing  with  his  clients  is 
the  cutting  of  his  fees.  We  do  not  believe,  however, 
that  in  every  case  where  an  architect  agrees  to  accept  a 
commission  at  a  cut  rate,  such  a  concession  necessarily 
implies  a  loss  of  professional  standing  with  the  owner. 
If  it  results  so.  one  cannot  but  impute  ulterior  motives, 
to  use  no  harsher  phrase,  to  those  architects  who  in- 
dulge in  the  practice.  A  recent  communication  from  an 
architect  in  good  standing  cites  circumstances  in  which 
it  woulil  be  justifiable  to  cut  the  rate  without  doing  an 
injustice  to  the  profession  or  in  any  way  neglecting  his 
duties  towards  the  man  who  employs  him.  He  says,  in 
part:  ''Among  the  'special  cases'  referred  to  above,  where 
1  believe  it  may  be  allowable  for  an  architect  to  reduce 
the  rate  of  his  commission  and  still  receive  adequate  com- 
pensation for  his  services,  is  in  the  event  of  his  receiving 
commissions  to  design  a  number  of  similar  types  of  build- 
ings in  one  locality,  where  the  cost  to  the  architect  of  sup- 
erintendence, and  of  constructional  details  is  obviously 
lessened.  Also  upon  the  receipt  of  the  first  commission 
for  a  type  of  building  wholly  different  from  the  kind 
with  which  the  architect  has  been  familiar,  it  would  seem 
to  be  his  privilege  to  accept  from  the  owner  a  lower  com- 
mission than  the  expert  would  be  entitled  to  charge  and 
to  receive.  Again,  in  'hard  times,'  and  when  one's  neces- 
sary income  may  be  seriously  threatened  from  lack  of 
business,  a  lowp'-  rate  must  often  be  accepted  from  sheer 
necessi'ty."  The  last  of  these  reasons  is  the  one  most  fre- 
quently given  by  architects  for  rate-cutting,  and  where 
rate-cutting  comes  from  this  cause  it  is  not  infrequently 
accompanied  by  a  loss  of  professional  standing,  making 
it  exceedingly  difficult  for  him  to  recover  in  another 
case  the  prestige  which  he  has  thereby  lost.  On  the  whole 
it  is  difficult  to  make  an  owner  believe  that  his  archi- 
tect's services  have  more  than  the  lowest  value  which 
hje  places  on  them,  although  it  may,  as  our  correspond- 
ent points  out,  be  maintained  with  absolute  honesty  that 
the  opposite  is  true. 
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It  sometimes  occurs  that  architects  lose  standing  with 
clients  from  another  cause.  A  client  may  possess 
an  excellent  sense  of  business  values,  better  than  his 
architect  in  fact.  In  such  a  case  the  architect's  position 
is  apt  to  be  extremely  difficult,  regardkss  of  his  techni- 
cal and  practical  knowledge  of  building  affairs,  and  the 
more  difficult  in  proportion  to  his  high  standing  in  the 
profession.  The  higher  he  is  rated  as  a  professional 
man,  the  more  will  be  expected  of  him  by  his  client  in 
those  matters  of  business  detail  which  are  inseparable 
from  the  complexity  of  present-day  building  operations. 
His  ability  as  a  practical  designer  and  experienced  build- 
er can  secure  him  no  commutation  of  sentence  if  he 
fails  to  measure  up  to  the  business  standards  of  such  a 
client.  Architects  are  realizing,  more  and  more,  that  if 
they  would  improve  their  relations,  pecuniary  and  pro- 
fessional, with  their  clients,  they  must  lay  in  an  always- 
ready  store  of  commercial  knowledge  which  is  to  the 
layman  th-e  most  comprehensible  evidence  of  an  archi- 
tect's fitness. 

On  the  other  side,  it  may  be  said  that  in  order  to 
allow  an  architect  to  render  the  most  efficient  services  on 
which  his  fee  should  always  be  based,  the  client  must  be 
willing  to  meet  him  on  the  same  common-sense  basis  on 
which  he  meets  members  of  other  learned  professions. 
Ht  must  be  willing  to  believe  that  just  as  the  prescrip- 
tion which  a  doctor  of  medicine  writes  for  him  is  only 
the  result  of  his  deliberations  of  the  case,  so  also,  are 
drawings,  the  evidences  of  work  whic}i  the  architect 
produces  for  the  guidance  of  the  contractor  who  com- 
bines the  various  materials  and  realizes  the  architect's 
intentions.  The  learned  professions  are  alike  in  that 
whosoever  would  avail  himself  of  their  services  must 
have  faith  in  them,  for  there  is  no  tangible  guarantee 
beforehand  of  exactly  what  is  to  be  produced.  To  the 
purchaser  of  professional  services  the  only  -guarantee 
in  any  case  lies  in  the  record  of  the  profession  render- 
ing them.  An  expert  can,  of  course,  produce  concrete 
evidences  of  his  fitness  to  perform  the  sort  of  services 
required  by  exhibiting  the  results  of  similar  services 
rendered  for  others  in  the  past.  An  architect  is  par- 
ticularly fortunate  in  this  respect,  for  he  can  always  refer 
prospective  clients  to  the  buildings  he  has  designed.  But 
this  advantage  carries  with  it  a  notable  disadvantage, 
for  it  requires,  in  the  one  who  is  so  referred,  the  ability 
to  appraise  th«  evidence  of  fitness  at  its  proper  valua- 
tion, implying  a  degree  of  well-founded  popular  know- 
ledge not  at  present  existent.  The  possession  of  such 
knowledge  means  the  ability  to  discriminate,  in  the  case 
of  the  architect,  between  good  building  and  the  inferior 
article ;  it  implies  the  ability  to  select  the  most  compe- 
tent architect  to  design  a  given  class  of  structure  which 
results  show  conclusively  to  be  an  unwarranted  assump- 
tion. For  the  present,  therefore,  the  architect  cannot 
liope  for  much  reward  from  the  evidences  of  merit  to 
which  he  can  point  in  his  buildings,  as  there  is,  at  present, 
a  very  limited  class  capable  of  appreciating  such  merit. 
His  greatest  hope  lies  in  his  ability  to  arouse  a  livelier 
general  interest  in  building.  The  sooner  he  can  advance 
liis  position  to  th-e  point  at  which  his  public  will  com- 
pare his  work  with  that  of  his  competitors  who  are  en- 
gaged in  designing  similar  buildings,  the  better  it  will 
be  for  the  standing  of  the  entire  architectural  profession 
and  the  sooner  will  spring  up  a  public  opinion,  inse- 
curely founded  at  first,  perhaps,  but  an  opinion,  at  any 
rate,  instead  of  the  placid  indifference  to  architects  and 
their  work  which  now  exists. 

It  is  not  at  all  necessary  or  even  desirable  that  public 
notice  should  so  much  be  directed  to  architecture  as  an 
art.  There  is  enough  useful  every-day  information  con- 
tained in  building  and  buildings  without  bringing  into 
play  the  debatable  questions  of  beauty  and  style  the  ap- 
preciation of  which  comes  only  after  the  most  prolonged 
interest    in    and    association    with    the    best    architecture 


that  has  been  produced.  There  is  an  every-day  side  to 
architecture  which  brings  into  action,  in  some  way,  al- 
most every  activity  of  the  day,  and  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the 
truest  records  of  our  progress.  Arouse  that  interest  in 
our  buildings  and  a  truer  and  brighter  light  will,  in  time, 
be  thrown  upon  the  more  serious  aspects  of  architecture 
and  upon  those  who  create  it. 

While  architects,  as  a  class,  have  been  very  slow  in 
putting  forth  their  best  efforts  to  stimulate  such  an  in- 
terest in  their  work,  another  influence  has  been  at  work 
with  a  far  less  competent  direction  calculated  to  accom- 
plish such  an  end.  The  method  employed  has  been  the 
publication  during  the  past  five  years  of  a  mass  of  photo- 
graphs of  buildings,  especially  of  the  less  expensive 
suburban  and  country  house  type,  in  connection  with 
glowing  descriptions  as  to  alleged  style,  construction  and 
cost.  Such  information  does  not  inform.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  misleads  the  layman  because  he  is  not  in  posi- 
tion to  test  the  accuracy  of  the  statements  which  he  is 
asked  to  take  for  granted.  And  it  is  not  intended  by 
this  method  to  instruct  the  reader  and  make  him  think, 
but  merely  to  attract  his  eye  superficially,  without  giv- 
ing him  any  real  insight  into  an  architect's  work. 

A  source  from  which  the  layman,  in  limited  numbers, 
has  derived  some  measure  of  architectural  appreciation, 
is  foreign  travel.  Travel,  no  doubt,  affords  a  cultural 
effect  not  to  be  despised,  but  its  value  to  create  for  the 
layman  the  basis  of  an  architectural  judgment  may  be 
questioned.  It  probably  does  produce  superficial  likes 
and  dislikes  of  buildings,  but  of  a  kind  resulting  in  little 
material  help  to  the  traveller,  unless  directed  by  one 
who  is  professionally  interested  in  the  subject.  As  a 
rule,  the  traveler's  mind,  though  more  receptive,  when 
he  reaches  home  than  when  he  left,  is  more  astray  than 
ever   concerning  the   architect  and   his   profession. 

To  improve  the  architect's  standing,  professionally, 
two  very  important  steps  are  essential :  government  rec- 
ognition of  architecture  as  a  profession,  not  merely 
recognition  by  several  of  the  States  individually ;  and  a 
uniform  system  in  the  different  States  of  the  most  rigid 
requirements  for  qualification  to  practice  it.  The  first  of 
these  steps  is,  of  course,  the  more  important — official 
recognition  by  the  national  government  of  the  fact  that 
architecture  is  a  profession  which  it  is  essential  to  place 
and  keep  on  as  high  a  level  as  medicine,  and  the  law  is 
sufficient  notice  to  the  public  that  an  architect's  services 
arc  valuable  and  that  he  is  not  to  be  trifled  with  in 
their  discharge.  Such  recognition,  backed  up  by  proper 
legislation,  would  speedily  eliminate  from  the  field  those 
who  are  merely  quacks,  and  this  would  at  once  impose 
upon  those  properly  qualified  greatly  increased  respon- 
sibilities. Until  these  two  very  important  steps  are  ac- 
complished, the  architect's  standing  will  depend  very 
largely  upon  the  influence  which  he  is  able  to  exert  by 
his  personality  upon  his  individual  clients.  The  building 
public  will  continue  to  be  incompetent  to  discriminate 
between  good  and  bad  architectural  services,  and  its  in- 
terest in  the  subject  will  be  no  keener  until  the  archi- 
tect is  officially  held  up  to  its  view  and  stamped  with 
the  seal  of  the  government. 


THE  ATTENTION  OF  ARCHITECTS  is  directed  to 
the  advertisement  of  the  John  Kay  Company,  Toronto, 
on  page  32.  This  company  invites  correspondence  from 
architects  in  regard  to  interior  decorations  and  furnish- 
ings for  building  in  all  parts  of  Canada.  A  staff  of  ex- 
pert interior  decorators  is  employed  and  their  services 
are  at  the  disposal  of  the  archnect  in  carrying  out  decor- 
ative scnemes.  Photographs  of  model  furnished  rooms 
in  public  and  semi-public  buildings,  and  residences,  to- 
gether with  samples  of  wall  paper  or  fabrics  will  be 
mailed  upon  request. 


ST.  ANDREW'S  RAPIDS  DAM.  Successful  Movable  Structure 
Built  Across  Red  River  to  Increase  Navigable  Distance  oi  Stream. — 
First  Structure  of  Its  Kind  on  Western  Hemispnere. — Only  Two 
Otber  Similarly  Operated  Dams  m  tke  World. — Its  Construction  and 
Engineering  Features.  .'.  .'.  By  H.  P.  BORDEN,*  A.M.  Can.  Soc.  C.E. 
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THE  ST.  ANDREWS  RAPIDS  are  situated  on  the 
Red  River,  wliich  flows  north  between  the  States 
of  Dakota  and  Minnesota  in  the  United  States, 
through  the  Province  of  Manitoba  in  Canada,  past  the 
city  of  Winnipeg,  finally  emptying  into  Lake  Winnipeg. 
In  the  summer  months  the  Red  River  is  a  shallow  river, 
having  little  value  as  a  waterway,  except  for  pleasure 
boats,  and  then,  owing  to  rapids  and  other  obstructions, 
only  for  short  distances.  For  about  twenty  miles  of  its 
length,  or  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  to  West  Selkirk, 
a  town  about  half-way  between  Winnipeg  and  the  lake 
and  directly  below  the  St.  .Andrews  Rapids,  the  river  is 
navigab'e  for  the  lake  steamers  during  the  season  of  low 
water.  During  the  early  spring,  however,  the  river  pre- 
sents altogether  a  different  aspect.  The  source  of  the 
river,  springing  as  it  does  in  the  warmer  provinces  to  the 
south,  begins  to  receive  the  melted  snow  and  rains  of 
early  spring  at  a  time  when  the  northern  end  of  the  river 
is  still  securely  bound  by  ice.  The  result  is  that  the  river 
is  filled  to  the  top  of  its  banks  with  a  body  of  water,  which 
if  held  too  long  by  the  ice  barriers  at  its  mouth,  will  over- 
flow its  banks  and  the  surrounding  low-lying  country. 
What  is  known  as  the  "Red  River  flood"  of  1852,  when 
there  was  eight  feet  of  water  in  the  streets  of  what  is 
now  the  City  of  Winnipeg,  is  evidence  of  what  may  be 
expected  under  extraordinary  conditions. 

Lake  Winnipeg  is  a  very  large  body  of  water,  having 
an  area  of  between  8,000  and  9,000  square  miles,  and  a 
shore  line  of  nearly  800  miles.  There  are  some  thirty 
steamers  plying  on  the  Lake  at  the  present  time,  and  as 
their  cargoes  must  •  in 
dll  cases  be  finally  de- 
livered at  Winnipeg,  it 
is  evident  that  this  bus- 
iness is  very  seriously 
interrupted  by  the  shal- 
low water  in  the  river. 
When  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Works 
at  Ottawa  took  up  the 
matter  of  providing  a 
navigable  river  for  the 
entire  season  from  Lake 
Winnipeg,  direct  to 
the  city  of  Winnipeg, 
they  found  that  the 
characteristics  of  the 
river  were  such  that  ail 
ordinary  methods  of 
overcoming  similar  dif- 
ficulties would  be  en- 
tirely  inadequate  in 
view  of  the  local  con- 
ditions above  referred 
to. 

In  order  to  give  the 
depth  of  water  required 
for  safe  navigation,  tlv' 
level  of  the  river  had 
to  be  raised  about  six 


*.\ssi.stant  Engineer, 

Board  of  Engineers,  Que-        Map  showing  location  of  Red   River 
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f  et  at  Winnipeg.  This  meant  raising  the  level  some 
20  feet  at  the  St.  Andrews  Rapids.  The  usual  procedure 
under  ordinary  circumstances  would  be  to  erect  a  dam  it 
this  point,  with  a  short  section  of  canal  and  a  lock  at  the 
side. 

Under  the  conditions  prevailing,  however,  a  permanent 
obstruction  in  the  river  reducing  the  effective  discharge 
area  to  any  appreciable  extent  would  be  entirely  out  of 
the  question.  It  was  evident  that  the  only  way  of  raising 
the  level  of  the  water  was  by  means  of  a  dam  of  some 
kind  that  could  be  entirely  removed  during  the  period  of 
flood.  To  design  such  a  structure  with  stability  sufficient 
to  retain  a  head  of  water  21  feet  in  height  and  some  800 
feet  in  length  and  yet  be  of  such  a  nature  that  it  could  be 
put  in  place  in  the  spring  and  removed  in  the  full  without 
undue  labor,  cost,  or  loss  of  time  was  the  problem  thst 
confronted  the  Government,  and  it  is  the  solution  of  this 
problem  that  is  just  being  worked  out  at  the  present  time. 
This  dam  is  of  the  type  known  as  a  "Camere  curtain 
dam,"  and  is  the  first  to  be  constructed  on  either  of  the 
.\merican  continents.  While  this  type  of  dam  has  been 
more  or  less  familiar  to  engineers  for  some  years,  yet 
there  are  only  two  in  operation  in  the  world;  both  hav- 
ing been  constructed  by  the  French  Government  on  the 
river  Seine  in  France.  These  dams  have  been  in  active 
operation  for  some  twenty  years  and  have  given  perfect 
satisfaction  in  every  respect. 

GENERAL  DESCRIPTION. 
Plans  Nos.  1  and  2  give  a  good  idea  of  the  dimensions, 
construction  details  and  manner  of  operation.     The  river 

at  this  point    is    about 

800  feet  across.  Heavy 
concrete  piers  have 
been  placed  in  the  bed 
of  the  river  spaced  133 
feet  8  inches  centre  to 
centre.  Running  be- 
tween those  piers  and 
embodied  with  them  is 
a  heavy  concrete  sub- 
merged dam,  extending 
7  feet  6  inches  above 
extreme  low  water,  its 
top  providing  a  seat  for 
the  castings  carryinjj 
the  foot  of  the  curtain 
frame  girders. 

The  supporting  frame 
work  of  the  dam  con- 
sists of  a  series  of  steel 
truss  bridges  resting  on 
these  piers.  Six  of 
these  bridges  are  com- 
posed of  three  heavy 
trusses,  while  the  sev- 
enth span  at  the  ex- 
treme east  end  is  com- 
posed of  two  truss:;? 
only.  Spans  1  to  6  in- 
clusive, form  the  work- 
ing portion  of  the  struc- 
ture, being  over  th-^ 
water  and  the  dam  pro- 
per.      Span  7  forms  a 
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Progress  view,   St.  Andrew's   Rapids   Dam,  showing   the  stage   to   which    the   work   had   advanced    in   April,    1909.      H. 
E.    Vautelet,    Consulting    Engineer. 


General   view   of  St.  Andrew's   Rapids   Dam,   showing   four   sections  of  the  curtain   frames  In   place.      H.   E.   Vautelet, 
Consulting   Engineer. 
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part  of  the  shore  approach  and  is  used  as  a 
means  of  communicating  with  the  tracks  under- 
neath leading  to  the  power  house,  machine  and 
storage  shops.  The  floor  between  the  bottom  chords 
of  the  two  upstream  trusses  is  known  as  the  working  floor 
and  contains  the  machinery  for  handUng  the  curtain 
frames  and  tracks  and  trucks  for  carrying  the  curtains 
from  one  point  to  another  as  well  as  tracks  for  the  oper- 
ating machines  themselves.  The  roof  or  floor  between  the 
upper  chords  of  the  same  trusses,  is  of  solid  reinforced 
concrete  construction,  so  designed,  with  the  idea  in  view 
that  at  some  future  date  it  may  be  used  as  a  highway 
bridge  should  the  roads  be  extended  up  to  this  point.  No 
transverse  bracing  is  used  between  these  trusses,  thus 
allowing  an  unobstructed  runway  for  the  electric  cranes, 
hoists  and  tracks  used  for  manipulating  the  curtains, 
frames,  etc.,   suspended  below. 

The  space  between  the  two  trusses  on  the  downstream 
side  is  thoroughly  braced  in  all  directions.  The  bracing 
between  the  lower  chords  consists  of  a  heavy  truss  taking 
the  horizontal  reaction  from  the  upper  end  of  the  curtain 
frames.  This  reaction  is  also  distributed,  by  means  of 
horizontal  shoes,  to  a  portion  of  the  pier  which  extends 
up  beyond  the  level  of  that  upon  which  the  trusses  rest. 
The  floor  between  the  bottom  chords  is  known  as  the  main 
floor  and  has  a  track  running  the  whole  length,  which 
can  be  used  in  the  transportation  of  any  part  of  the  me- 
chanism at  this  point  should  repairs  or  the  replacing  of 
same   be   found   necessary. 

The  normal  position  of  the  dam  during  the  summer 
months  is  shown  by  the  end  elevation  on  plan  No.  1.  Each 
truss  span  supports  46  curtain  frames  and  IS  sets  of  cur- 
tains. The  frames  are  arranged  in  groups  of  twos  and 
fours  firmly  braced  together,  enabling  each  group  to  act 
as  a  unit.  Their  upper  end  is  attached  to  the  main  floor 
of  the  span  by  nieans  of  a  hinge,  allowing  them  to  swing 
in  a  vertical  plane.  Their  lower  end  rests  against  a 
casting  imbedded  in  the  top  of  the  submerged  dam.  The 
curtain  is  unrolled  against  the  upstream  face  of  the  frames 
and  is  held  in  place  by  two  chains,  one  on  either  side 
attached  to  a  hook  on  the  frames.  The  position  of  these 
hooks  can  be  adjusted  by  means  of  a  nut,  so  that  the 
bottom  of  the  curtain  can  be  made  to  rest  exactly  in  its 
proper  position. 

At  the  end  of  the  season  of  navigation,  and  before  the 
ice  forms,  both  curtains  and  frames  must  be  removed. 
The  first  step  is  to  lower  the  level  of  the  water,  which 
must  be  done  gradually,  since  the  sudden  loosing  of  a 
body  of  water  with  a  head  of  15  or  20  feet  might  have 
disastrous  results.  The  lowering  of  the  water  may  be 
accomplished  in  either  of  two  ways.  First,  by  entirely 
rolling  up  an  occasional  curtain  and  allowing  the  water 
to  escape  through  these  openings,  or,  second,  by  rolling 
up  all  the  curtains  a  short  distance,  making  the  flow  uni- 
form for  the  whole  width  of  the  dam.  This  latter  method 
is  preferable,  as  an  extremely  swift  overflow  is  prevented 
at  any  one  point,  thus  minimizing  the  chances  of  scour. 

.After  the  water  has  been  lowered  to  the  required  ele- 
vation, the  work  of  rolling  the  curtains  can  be  proceeded 
with.  This  work  is  done  by  means  of  the  machine  work- 
ing on  the  platform  attached  to  the  downstream  face  of 
the  curtain  frames.  'Jhere  are  three  of  these  machines, 
each  doing  the  work  for  two  spans. 

In  the  act  of  rolling  there  is  an  upward  motion  of  the 
chain  marked  "A"  and  a  downward  motion  of  chain  mark- 
ed "B,"  the  speed  of  chain  "B''  being  one-quarter  that  of 
"A."  In  some  of  the  first  designs  experimented  with  in 
France  an  upward  motion  only  was  given  to  the  chain, 
but  it  was  found  that  the  curtain  could  not  be  trusted  to 
roll  regularly,  very  often  "bunching,"  thus  causing  con- 
siderable trouble  and  loss  of  time.  By  giving  the  chains 
this  relative  speed,  however,  it  is  found  that  all  trouble 
of  this  nature  is  eliminated. 

When   the   curtain  has   been  entirely   rolled,   a  short 


lever  on  the  face  of  the  frame  is  lowered.  A  lug  on  this 
lever  passes  through  one  of  the  links  of  the  chain  and 
engages  the  pulley  wheel.  The  lever  is  then  held  in  this 
position  by  a  stay  bolt,  securely  fixing  the  chain  in  the 
position  desired.  The  chains  passing  over  both  pulleys 
are  caught  in  this  manner,  thereby  permitting  the  strain 
from  the  hoisting  machine  to  be  relieved  and  chains  to 
be  disengaged  therefrom.  The  loose  end  of  the  chains  is 
then  led  into  a  chain  box  built  in  between  two  of  the 
frames  and  directly  under  the  pulleys.  The  machine  is 
then  moved  ahead  on  the  tracks  on  which  it  rests,  the 
section  of  this  track  and  floor  is  folded  up  against  and 
attached  to  the  frame  by  means  of  a  hook  and  link,  and 
one  section  of  the  frames  are  ready  to  hoist. 

The  first  step  in  lifting  the  frames  is  to  lower  chain 
"C"  straight  down  some  15  or  20  feet.  The  chain  passes 
through  a  Icoped  strap  containing  a  block  and  terminating 
in  a  hook  at  the  end  of  chain  "D.''  The  other  end  of  "D" 
after  passing  through  a  pulley  block  "P"  is  fastened  ;o 
the  floor.  After  chain  "C"  has  been  lowered,  chain  "D'' 
i.i  unhooked  and  allowed  to  drop,  thus  causing  the  block 
on  the  end  of  the  chain  "D"  to  engage  chain  "C,"  and  by 
its  own  weight  draw  it  over  towards  the  curtain  frames. 
Block  "P,"  and  with  it  chain  "D,"  is  then  lifted  vertically 
by  nieans  of  the  overhead  travelling  crane,  thus  giving 
chain  "C"  an  upward  and  lateral  motion  until  finally  it 
is  suspended  directly  below  block  "P"  and  in  a  position 
to  be  hooked  to  chain  "E"  attached  to  the  frames.  Ex- 
periment will  determine  the  proper  initial  length  that 
chain  "C  should  be  lowered,  in  order  that  its  end  shall 
finally  be  in  the  correct  position  for  making  this  connec- 
tion. The  frame  can  now  be  swung  by  means  of  the  hoist- 
ing machine  on  the  working  fl(X)r  until  it  finally  reaches 
the  horizontal  position  indicated  by  the  dotted  lines.  The 
chain  "E''  is  allowed  to  pass  through  a  forked  forging 
attached  to  the  framework  of  the  floor,  and  by  means  of 
a  safety  clutch  is  held  securely  in  place.  Chain  "C"  can 
then  be  disconnected  and  the  machine  moved  ahead  to  the 
next  group  of  frames.  .A.s  the  chain  "C"  is  raised, 'chain 
"D"  is  slackened,  and  when  the  curtain  frame  reaches 
its  final  position,  the  chain  is  again  hooked  up  in  the  posi- 
tion in  which  it  was  originally,  as  shown  on  plan  No.  1. 
The  front  elevation  on  plan  No.  1  shows  various  stagis 
of  the  operation  of  lifting  the  curtain  and  the  frames.  If 
it  is  desired  to  inspect  and  repair  the  curtains,  as  will 
probably  be  necessary  at  the  end  of  every  season,  it  is  pick- 
ed up  by  an  overhead  hand  crane,  lifted  through  an  open- 
ing in  the  floor  and  placed  on  a  truck  at  the  side  and 
carried  to  another  opening  in  the  floor  of  span  No.  7, 
through  which  it  is  lowered  to  a  tramway  on  the  ground, 
communicating  with  the  repair  shops. 

The  operation  is  repeated  for  the  entire  length  of  the 
span.  When  the  curtain  on  the  last  set  of  frames  next 
the  pier  has  been  rolled  up,  the  curtain  crane  is  run  ahead 
through  a  tunnel  in  the  pier  to  the  next  span.  In  the 
centre  of  the  pier  and  at  right  angles  to  the  tunnel  is  an- 
other short  tunnel  into  which,  by  means  of  a  turntable 
on  the  runway,  the  curtain  cranes  can  be  housed  when  not 
in  commission.  The  runway  can  then  be  used  as  a  foot 
bridge  by  the  employees,  giving  them  free  and  unobstruc- 
ted passage  at  this  lower  level  to  all  parts  of  the  dam,  and 
for  its  entire  length. 

The  operation  of  lowering  the  frames  and  curtains  in 
place  in  the  spring  is  very  simple  and  is  quickly  perform- 
ed; being  simply  the  reverse  of  the  operation  for  raisin.g 
them. 

One  might  naturally  suppose  that  the  loss  of  water 
with  such  a  dam  would  be  of  a  very  considerable  amount. 
No  difficulty  has  been  found  in  this  respect,  however,  in 
actual  practice.  When  the  curtains  are  first  lowered  there 
is  more  or  less  leakage  through  the  joints,  but  as  these 
joints  are  very  small,  they  are  soon  filled  with  silt,  etc., 
so  that  in  a  short  time  there  is  no  appreciable  waste  in 
this  way. 


St.   Andrew's    Rapids   Dam.      View   showing    methods   of   erection,   the  trusses   being   assembled   on   narrow  falsework, 
and   then    moved    laterally    into    proper   position    on    the   piers.      H.   E.   Vautelet,   Consulting    Engineer. 


View  of  St.  Andrew's  Rapids  Dam.  showing  the  steel  supersti  uctui  e  with  curtain  frames  raised,  as  they  will  appear 
during  the  Winter  and  early  Spring.  The  lock  gates  around  the  west  end  are  shown  In  the  foreground.  H.  E. 
Vautelet,    Consulting    Engineer. 
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'lagram  showing  curUin  rolled  up  and  curtain  chain,    Movabis   Dam,  St.  Andrew's  Rapids,   Manitoba.     H.   E.  Vautelat,  Consulting   Engineer. 
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Elevation!  and  floor  plan,  Workshop  and   Storehouae,  St.  Andrew's  Rapid*   Movable  Dam.     H.  E.  Vautelet,  Coniulting   Engineer. 
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Magram  showing  plan  anti  sectional  views  of  Cast  Iron  Shoe,  St.  Andrew's   Rapids  Movable  Dam.    H.  E.  Vautelet,   Consulting   Engineer. 
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DETAILS  OF  CONSTRUCTION. 
Excavation. — The  excavation  for  all  masonry  work, 
except  foundations  of  workshop,  was  continued  down  to 
rock.  This  was  encountered  practically  in  the  bed  of  the 
river.  For  the  submerged  dam,  however,  the  rock  bottom 
was  trenched  for  a  further  depth  of  3  feet  6  inches  in 
Older  to  provide  against  any  horizontal  movement  of  the 
masonry.     The   work  of  excavation  did  not   present  any 
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St.    Andrew's    Rapids     Dam.       View    showing     method     of 
erecting    girder    frames.       H.     E.    Vautelet,    Consulting 
Engineer. 

serious  difficulties  being  performed  during  the  summer 
months  when  the  water  was  at  its  lowest  stage. 

Masonry. — The  main  piers  are  14  feet  wide  and  55  feet 
long  at  the  top,  and  14  feet  by  76  feet  at  the  base,  and  are 
generally  50  fett  in  height.  A  section  of  the  pier  on  the 
down  stream  side,  some  11  f^et  6  inches  in' length,  extends 
up  to  a  further  height  of  12  feet.  This  extension,  iS 
pointed  out  above,  is  intended  to  take  up  the  horizontal 
reaction  of  the  upper  end  of  the  curtain  frames  by  the 
trusses.  To  guard  against  possible  shearing  of  the  con- 
crete wall  by  the  horizontal  reaction,  steel  reinforcing  is 
imbedded  in  the  pier  at  this  point.  The  reinforcing  con- 
sists of  seven  Ij-in.  round  rods,  15  feet  8  inches  long, 
attached  at  each  end  to  two  15-in.  channels  12  feet  long. 
The  upstream  face  of  the  pier  is  provided  with  an  ice- 
breaker extending  some  21  feet  beyond  the  face  of  the 
pier  proper.  For  21  feet  the  nose  has  an  inclination  of 
45  deg.,  its  face  being  curved  to  a  semi-circle  with  a  radius 
of  7  feet. 

The  downsSream  face  of  the  pier  is  also  curved  to  a 
radius  of  7  feet,  and  has  a  vertical  batter  of  1  in  24. 

A  tunnel  9  feet  high  and  4  feet  6  inches  wide  passes 
through  each  pier  at  an  elevation  corresponding  to  that 
of  the  platform  carrying  the  curtain  cranes.  .As  described 
above,  this  crane  can  be  housed  in  an  alcove  in  the  side 
of  this  tunnel  when  the  machine  is  not  in  use. 

The  sides  of  the  pier  within  the  working  radius  of  the 
curtains  and  frames  are  so  finished  that  they  shall  be 
absolutely  plumb  and  smooth  and  the  pier  exactly  14  feet 


in  thickness.  This  is  important  in  order  to  prevent  either 
binding  of  the  curtains  or  leakage  around  them.  The  sub- 
merged dam  is  constructed  between  the  main  piers,  its 
foot,  however,  being  some  3  feet  6  inches  below  that  of 
the  piers  and  the  general  surface  of  the  rock  bottom,  thus 
guarding  against  any  possibility  of  a  horizontal  movement. 
The  submerged  dam  is  38  feet  wide  and  20  feet  in  extreme 
height.  Castings  are  imbedded  in  the  top,  against  which 
the  curtain  frames  rest,  especial  care  being  taken  to  have 
them  placed  so  that  their  alignment  will  exactly  coincide 
with  that  of  the  trusses  overhead.  It  was  tne  original  in- 
tention to  have  the  top  of  the  dam  and  one  course  on  the 
side  of  the  pier  faced  with  granite  blocks.  In  construction, 
however,  the  granite  was  omitted,  all  faces  being  finished 
in  concrete.  In  order  to  better  distribute  tlie  shear  from 
the  reaction  of  the  lower  ends  of  the  curtain  frames  act- 
ing against  the  castings,  2-in.  rods,  spaced  4  feet  6  inches 
centre  to  centre,  are  imbedded  in  the  concrete.  2  feet  from 
the  top  of  the  dam,  with  large  cast  iron  washers  at  either 
end. 

Both  the  piers  and  the  submerged  dam  are  of  concrete 
masonry  throughout.  The  concrete  used  was  divided  into 
two  classes : 

First  class  concrete  was  composed  of  one  part  of  ce- 
ment, two  and  one-half  parts  of  sand,  and  five  parts  of 
good  clean  gravel. 

Second  class  concrete  was  composed  of  one  part  of 
cement,  two  and  one-half  parts  of  sand,  and  five  parts  of 
broken  stone.  The  broken  stone  was  simply  specified  '-.o 
be  hard  and  durable  and  to  pass  through  a  ring  two  inches 
in  diameter.   "Displacers"  or  boulders  containing  over  one 


St.  Andrew's  Rapids  Dam,  showing  the  unobstructed 
working  floor  between  trusses  "A"  and  "B"  and  the 
highway  floor  beams  overhead.  H.  E.  Vautelet,  Con- 
sulting  Engineer. 

cubic  fcot  cculd  be  used  in  second  class  concrete,  no  stone 
to  be  closer  than  six  inches  to  any  other  stone  or  any  face. 
First  class  concrete  was  used  for  the  faces  of  all 
masonry  and  extending  inward  for  a  depth  varying  from 
1  foot  6  inches  to  3  feet,  as  indicated  on  the  plans.  Second 
class  concrete  was  used  in  the  interior  of  all  piers,  walls. 


St.   Andrew's   Rapids   Dam.     View  showing   the  superstructure    completed    with    one    section    of    the    girder    frame 
practically    in    place.      H.    E.   Vautelet,   Consulting    Engineer. 


View  of   Power   House,   St.  Andrew's   Rapids   Dam,    in   whi  ch  the  power  used  for  operating  the  dam  is  generated.     H. 
E.   Vautelet,   Consulting    Engineer. 
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etc.,  or  in  all  places  vviierc  first  class  concrete  was  not 
specified. 

Lock. — The  lock  and  approach  channel  is  situated  at 
the  west  side  of  the  dam.  The  lock  chamber  itself  is  215 
feet  long  between  hollow  quoins  45  feet  wide  and  with 
walls  34  feet  in  height  above  the  lower  sill.  The  walls 
have  a  total  length  of  290  feet,  including  wing  walls. 

At  the  upper  end  the  lock  is  fitted  with  a  pair  of  gates 
28  feet  long  and  57  feet  high  from  bottom  of  gate  to  floor 
of  foot  bridge.  The  lower  gates  are  28  feet  long  and  23 
feet  high  from  bottom  of  gate  to  floor  of  foot  bridge.  An 
extra  set  of  each  pair  of  gates  were  included  in  the  con- 
tract in  order  to  replace  those  in  use  at  short  notice  in 
case  of  accident. 

The  lock  itself  is  similar  to  all  other  works  of  this  kind 
and  provided  with  the  usual  culverts  for  filling  and  empty- 


St.  Andrew's  Rapids  Dam.  Small  crane  for  rolling  curtains. 
H.    E.    Vautelet,    Consulting    Engineer. 

ing  the  chamber,  etc.,  and  does  not  require  further  dis- 
cussion. It  is  constructed  entirely  of  concrete;  the  bottom 
being  imbedded  on  solid  rock. 

On  the  side  of  the  lock  provision  has  been  made  for 
a  pier  upon  which  a  swing  bridge  can  be  supported  should 
the  dam  be  used  as  a  highway  at  a  later  date. 

Trusses. — Spans  1  to  6  inclusive  are  composed  of  three 
trusses  126  feet  8  inches  long,  and  21  feet  deep,  centre  to 
centre.  The  upstream  and  centre  trusses  are  designed 
to  carry  equal  loads,  and  have  their  main  members  alike. 
The  downstream  trusses  for  these  spans,  while  of  a  similar 
type,  are  considerably  lighter  in  construction,  having 
much  less  work  to  do.  Span  Xo.  7  is  composed  of  two 
trusses  of  equal  length  and  height  to  the  other  spans,  but 
of  still  lighter  construction.  The  material  and  layout  of 
these  trusses  are  clearly  shown  on  plan  No.  2,  rendering 
it  unnecessary  to  go  more  fully  into  details.  The  steel 
used  is  ordinary  commercial  O.H.  medium  steel,  having 
an  ultimate  strength  of  not  less  than  58,000  lbs.  per  square 
inch  and  an  elastic  limit  of  not  less  than  33,000  lbs.  per 
square  inch. 

All  brackets  and  other  details  of  these  trusses,  to  whicn 
the  working  members  of  the  bridge  are  attached,  are  put 


in  place  with  the  utmost  care,  the  most  rigid  inspectioij 
being  required  to  prevent  any  mistakes  or  careless  shop 
work  which  might  tend  to  prevent  the  easy  and  accurate 
movement  of  the  parts  so  necessary  for  the  success  of 
the  work. 

Highivay  Floor.— The  highway  floor  is  carried  on  four 
rows  of  stringers  spaced  7  feet  5  inches  centre  to  centre, 
these  in  turn  being  carried  on  plate  girder  floor  beams, 
attached  to  each  post  of  the  truss.  The  stringers  are 
composed  of  one  15  inch  I-beam  at  42  lbs.  per  foot,  and  rest 
on  a  cast  iron  shoe  attached  to  the  top  flange  of  the  floor 
beam.  The  floor  beam  is  36  inches  deep,  back  to  back  of 
angles,  having  each  of  its  flanges  composed  of  two  angles 

6  inches  by  4  inches  by  J-in.  and  a  web  plate  35j  inches  by 
5/16  inch.  The  web  is  stiffened  by  vertical  angles  3  inches 
by  3  inches  by  5/16  inch,  every  other  one  being  directly 
under  a  stringer.  Cross  struts  consisting  of  a  12-in. 
channel  at  20^  lbs.  separates  the  stringers  over  the  floor 
beam  and  are  connected  to  the  ends  of  both  stringers. 

The  floor  itself  consists  of  a  series  of  arches  of  cinder 
concrete  springing  from  the  bottom  flange  of  the  string- 
ers having  a  thickness  of  2j  inches  at  the  crown,  the  top 
surface  being  3  inches  above  the  top  of  the  stringers. 
Over  this  is  laid  a  layer  of  granite  concrete  2  inches  thick 
at  the  centre  of  the  roadway  tapering  to  nothing  at  the 
sides.  Over  this  again  is  laid  the  wearing  surface  con- 
sisting of  IJ  inches  of  asphalt.  The  cinder  concrete  has 
a  proportion  of  1 :2j  :6,  the  granite  concrete  being  l:2j:5. 

The  steel  reinforcing  consists  of  No.  22  four-warp 
wire  cloth,  stififened  with  9/16-in.  steel  rods  woven  into 
the  cloth  at  intervals  of  9  inches,  and  the  whole  placed 
between  the  stringers  so  as  to  take  the  form  of  the  arch 
and  act  as  centreing.  The  underpart  of  the  arches  are 
plastered  with  cement  mortar  so  that  all  parts  of  the  wire 
and  rods  are  completely  covered. 

It  was  required  that  the  floor  of  the  roadway  be  able 
to  stand  the  following  tests : 

1.  A  distributed  load  of  600  lbs.  per  square  foot  on  the 
v.hole  of  a  pane!  between  two  stringers. 

2.  A  concentrated  load  of  3,000  lbs.  per  square  foot 
over  any  10  square  feet. 

3.  A  concentrated  load  of  10,000  lbs.  on  any  square 
foot. 

Working  Floor. — The  working  floor  is  supported  on 
floor  beams  composed  of  24  inches  at  80  lbs.  I-beams  spaced 

7  feet  11  inches  centre  to  centre.  Two  rows  of  longitudi- 
nal struts,  composed  of  12  channels  at  20j  lbs.  extend 
between  these  floor  beams,  forming  a  series  of  square 
openings  down  the  centre  through  which  the  curtains  can 
be  hoisted.  The  remaining  space  between  these  longi- 
tudinal struts  and  the  chords  is  filled  with  a  horizontal 
cross  bracing  composed  of  two  angles  3  inches  by  3  inches 
by  5/16  inch  to  each  panel.  The  floor,  with  the  exception 
of  the  centre  open  space,  is  covered  with  steel  checkered 
plate. 

Main  Floor. — This  floor  is  supported  by  floor  beams 
composed  of  15  inches  at  42  lbs.  I-beams  spaced  7  fe,;t 
11  inches  centre  to  centre,  alternating  with  those  of  the 
working  floor.  Two  rows  of  stringers,  each  composed  of 
one  15-in.  channel  at  3i  lbs.  spaced  2  feet  6  inches  face 
to  face,  extend  between  the  floor  beams  and  carry  castings 
carrying  the  hinged  end  of  the  curtain  frames,  Stit? 
horizontal  bracing  of  the  Warren  type,  composed  of  two 
angles  3  inches  by  3  inches  by  7/16  inches,  latticed,  con- 
nect with  alternate  ends  of  the  floor  beams  and  also  the 
stringers,  and  transmit  to  the  pier  the  horizontal  reaction 
of  the  upper  end  of  the  curtain  frame  as  explained  above. 
This  floor,  unlike  the  working  floor,  has  no  covering. 

Curtain  Frames. — In  studying  the  layout  of  the  curtain 
frames  it  was  found  that  the  best  results  were  obtained 
by  arranging  these  girders  in  groups  of  two  and  four. 
By  this  means  the  ends  of  two  adjacent  sets  of  curtains 
rest  against  the  outside  girders  of  the  larger  group,  by 
this  means  reducing  the  chance  for  leakage  to  a  greater 


St.   Andrew's   Rapids   Dam.     View  showing    method   of   assembling  and  reaming  trusses  in  shop  before  shipment.     H. 
E.  Vautelet,   Consulting   Engineer. 


St.  Andrew's  Rapids  Dam.     View  showing   method  of  assembling  and  operating  curtains  In  the  shops  before  ship- 
ment.     H.    E.    Vautelet,    Consulting    Engineer. 
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extent  than  if  the  ends  rested  on  two  independent  frames. 
There  are,  therefore,  three  different  designs  of  girders, 
viz.,  the  two  in  the  smaller  group  of  frames,  marked  "A," 
the  two  centre  girders  in  the  larger  group,  marked  "B," 
and  the  two  outside  girders  in  the  same  group,  marked 
"C." 

The  girders  are  34  ft.  8  3/16  in.  long  from  centre  of 
pin  hole  at  the  upper  end  to  the  extreme  lower  end.  They 
are  of  built-up  girder  construction,  being  2  ft.  3  in.  deep, 
back  to  back  of  angles  at  the  lower  end;  the  upper 
11  ft.  0  in.  tapering  to  9  in.  The  flanges  of  girder  "A" 
are  each  composed  of  2  angles  3  in.  x  3  in.  x  3/8  in. 
for  the  full  length,  and  one  cover  plate  7  in.  x  7/16  in.  x 
8j  in.  long,  starting  from  the  lower  end.  The  web  is 
a  solid  plate  26.i  in.  x  5/16  in.  (tapering  at  the  top  as 
indicated  above).  The  web  is  supported  by  stiffening 
angles  3i  in.  x  3  in.  x  3/8  in.  with  filler  plates,  spaced 
at  irregular  intervals  to  suit  conditions. 

Girder  "B"  is  the  same  as  girder  "A,"  with  the  ex- 
ception that  the  flanges  are  each  of  2  angles  3  in.  x  3  in.  x 
5/16  in.  and  cover  plates  7  in.  x  7/16  in. 

Girder  "C"  has  a  somewhat  different  construction.  The 
downstream  flange  is  composed  of  one  angle  only,  4j  in.  x 
3  in.  X  i  in,  for  the  entire  length.  The  flange  of  the 
upstream  edge  is  one  angle  6  in.  x  3j  in.  x  3/8  in.  with 
the  short  leg  outstanding,  for  the  parallel  portions  of  the 
girder,  one  angle  4  in.  x  3  in.  x  J  in.  being  used  for 
the  tapered  end.  For  the  lower  15  ft.  0  in.,  however,  an 
extra  flange  angle  6  in.  x  3j  in.  x  3/8  in.  is  used  and 
the  web  plate  allowed  to  run  through  3  in.  between  these 
angles.  This  15  feet  0  in.  length  of  flange  angle  is  not 
required,  however,  as  working  material,  but  as  a  shelf 
against  which  the  curtain  may  rest.  When  the  curtains 
have  been  rolled  up  to  their  proper  height  this  frame  can 
swing  to  its  horizontal  position  and  clear  with  a  comfort- 
able margin  the  ends  of  the  adjacent  curtain. 

The  girders  composing  each  group  of  frames  arc 
rigidly  braced  together,  with  two  panels  of  cross  bracing 
at  the  top,  as  well  as  with  six  rows  of  horizontal  struts 
between  them. 

Curtains. — The  curtains  are  composed  of  fifty  wooden 
laths  7  ft.  7j  in.  long,  3  in.  deep  and  varying  from 
1  21/32  in.  in  thickness  for  No.  2  to  3  5/32  in.  for  No.  50, 
each  lath  increasing  1/32  in.  Lath  No.  1  is  1  15-16  in.  in 
thickness,  being  specially  designed  to  accommodate  the 
casting  carrying  the  links  and  attachments  for  the  sup- 
porting chains.  The  laths  are  made  of  long  leaf  Southern 
pine,  classified  as  "clear  timber,''  thoroughly  seasoned  and 
the  best  quality  obtainable. 

The  links  connecting  the  laths  are  of  copper  and  are 
designed,  cast  and  machined  with  the  greatest  possible 
care.  The  copper  itself  is  composed  of  88  parts  of  cop- 
per, 10  parts  of  tin  and  2  parts  of  zinc.  A  finished  link, 
tested  to  destruction  is  required  to  resist  an  ultimate 
strain  of  20,000  lbs.  per  square  inch  at  the  point  of  rup- 
ture. The  pins  used  to  connect  the  links  are  phosphor 
bronze  with  an  ultimate  tensile  strength  of  140,000  lbs. 
per  square  inch.  A  series  of  assembled  links  are  required 
to  resist  without  deformation  or  alteration  a  tensile  strain 
of  13  000  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

The  spiral  casting  at  the  foot  of  the  curtain  is  of 
cast  iron  and  is  cast  and  machined  with  great  care  in 
order  to  give  the  correct  initial  impulse  to  the  curtain 
when  it  first  starts  to  roll. 

Before  leaving  the  shop  every  curtain  was  required 
to  be  completely  assembled  and  rolled  a  number  of  times 
to  insure  its  perfect  working  condition.  When  suspended 
at  its  full  length  it  was  required  that  the  upper  edge  of 
lath  No.  1  and  the  lower  edge  of  the  spherical  casting 
at  the  foot  shall  be  exactly  parallel  and  when  entirely 
lolled  up  the  ends  of  the  laths  at  both  edges  of  the  cur- 
tain shall  form  an  exact  plane,  shall  be  parallel  to  each 
other  and  at  right  angles  to  the  upper  edge  of  the  lath 
No.  1.     Unless  a  curtain  could  fulfill  these  requirements 


it  was  rejected.  Such  absolute  requirements  were  neces- 
sary, to  guarantee  that  when  operated  they  would  work 
exactly  as  intended  and  that  there  would  be  no  danger 
of  binding  with  the  adjacent  curtains. 

One  hundred  and  ten  complete  curtains  in  all  are  re- 
quired for  the  dam,  but  to  provide  for  contingencies  the 
contractor  was  required  to  furnish  twenty  extra  curtains 
with  fittings  complete,  over  and  above  the  actual  number 
required. 

Travelling  Cranes. — Four  cranes  are  employed  for 
hoisting  the  curtain  frames.  Two  large  ones  with  two 
sets  of  chain  sprocket  wheels  for  lifting  the  larger  frames 
marked  1-15,  and  two  smaller  ones  with  one  sprocket 
wheel  for  lifting  the  frames  marked  2-14. 

The  large  crane  has  the  following  electric  equipment: 

One  Canadian  General  Electric  type  C.Q.  15,  20  H.P  , 
230  volt  motor  for  operating  the  lifting  machinery. 

One  C.G.E.  type  CO.  2503,  2  H.P.  motor,  220  volts, 
attached  to  the  trucks. 

Two  C.G.E.  controllers,  conveniently  placed  to  allow 
the  operator  to  control  the  hoisting  or  travel  of  the  crane 
with  the  greatest  ease. 

The  crane  is  also  fitted  with  a  C.G.E.  magnetic  brake, 
attached  to  the  hoisting  motor. 

Power  for  the  motors  is  delivered  by  means  of  an  over- 
head trolley  bar  and  feed  wires,  leading  from  the  power 
house. 

The  smaller  girder  frame  is  of  the  same  general  de- 
sign, except  that  it  is  capable  of  lifting  one  chain  only. 
It  is  equipped  with  a  C.G.E.  type  CO.  2505,  10  H.P. 
motor,  220  volts  for  hoisting,  and  has  exactly  similar  con- 
troller and  magnetic  brake.  This  crane,  however,  has  no 
driving  motor,  since  it  is  comparatively  light  and  can  be 
readily  moved  by  hand. 

There  are  three  cranes  for  handling  the  curtains,  all 
exactly  alike;  each  crane,  as  stated  above,  working  two 
spans. 

These  cranes  are  equipped  with  a  C.G.E.  type  CO. 
2503,  2  H.P.  motor,  220  volts,  and  a  C.G.E.  controller. 
Provision  is  also  made  so  that  the  lifting  can  be  done  by 
hand  by  means  of  a  crank  which,  on  account  of  the  com- 
paratively light  load,  renders  it  easy  of  operation.  No 
propelling  motors  are  used,  the  cranes  being  light  enough 
to  be  readily  moved  by  hand. 

There  are  also  six  travelling  overhead  cranes ;  four 
4-ton  cranes  over  the  working  floor  of  the  dam;  one 
2-ton  crane  in  the  repair  shops;  and  one  2-ton  crane  in 
the  dynamo  room. 

These  cranes  are  of  the  ordinary  type  with  I-beam 
bridge,  hand  chain  drive  and  spur-geared  sprocket  chain 
hoist. 

Repair  Shop  and  Engine  House.— This  building  em- 
braces, properly,  boiler  room,  engine  room,  machinery  and 
store  room,  and  office.  It  is  a  one-story  brick  building 
90  feet  X  40  feet,  and  thoroughly  equipped  for  the  pur- 
poses for  which  it  is  intended. 

The-merchanical  equipment  called  for  in  the  specifica- 
tions is  as  follows: 

Boiler  Room.— One  C.G.E.  boiler,  having  735  square 
feet  of  heating  surface.  One  "Champion"  forge,  with 
half  hood. 

Engine  Room.— One  "Robb-Armstrong"  engine,  10  in. 
side  crank,  left  hand,  direct  connection  with  C.G.E.  40 
K.W.  direct  current  generator,  250  volts. 

One  C.G.E.  motor  generator  set;  motor  60  H.P.  direct 
current  generator  40  K.W.  2,080  volts. 

One  switchboard  with  three  panels. 

One  2-ton  I-beam  overhead  crane  as  mentioned  above. 
Repair  Shop. — One  2-ton  overhead  crane,  as  mentioned 
above. 

One  double  cross-cut  saw  and  counter  shaft,  especially 
designed  to  cut  laths  7  feet  7|  inches  long  and  at  the  same 
operation  cut  two  notches  to  fit  links  J-in.  deep,  4  11/32 
inches  wide,  and  5  feet  Sf  inches  centre  to  centre. 
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One  No.  3  self  feed  rip-saw  and  counter  shaft. 

One  12-in.  four-sided  moulder,  capable  of  planing  in 
one  operation  the  four  sides  and  the  quarter  rounds  of  the 
laths  of  the  curtains. 

One  wood-boring  machine  for  S/16-in.  and  J-in.  holes, 
3j  inches  deep. 

One  direct  current  C.G.E.  motor  of  sufficient  power  to 
run  the  above  machinery,  with  magnetic  brake. 

The  machinery  in  the  repair  shop  is  so  arranged  that 
there  is  room  left  on  side  track  off  turntable  for  three 
curtain  cranes  and  for  skids  to  carry  twenty  spare  cur- 
tains rolled  up,  one  high,  and  for  two  curtains  laid  flat  for 
repairs,  allowing  room  also  for  working  the  overhead 
cranes. 

Wire  cupboards  are  also  provided  for  the  lath  tem- 
plates, spare  tools,  etc. 

The  building  is  lighted  throughout  by  electricity. 

Other  than  the  works  called  for  on  the  plans,  the  con- 
tractor was  required  to  furnish  the  following  material  and 
equipment: 

(1)  Six  sets  of  Manilla  rope  blocks,  complete,  to  lift 
foot  bridge. 

(2)  Six  IS-ton  Norton  jacks,  9}  inches  high. 

(3)  All  the  electric  wires  and  cables,  their  attach- 
ments and  connections. 

(4)  Twelve  round  poles  about  20  feet  long  to  stop 
water  between  end  curtains  and  piers. 

(5)  A  telephone  system,  with  seven  boxes  located  as 
directed. 

(6)  Seven  hundred  lineal  feet  of  track,  2j-in,  rails, 
20-in.  gauge,  with  three  switches  and  one  turntable  in 
the  shop. 

(7)  Four  platform  cars  and  one  coal  car. 

The  work  is  being  constructed  by  the  Department  of 
Public  Works,  Canada,  of  which  Mr.  Eugene  D.  Lafleur 
is  Chief  Engineer,  the  work,  however,  being  under  the 
direct  supervision  of  Mr.  A.  St.  Laurent,  Assistant  Deputy 
Minister  of  the  Department.  Mr.  H.  E.  Vautelet  was 
Consulting  Engineer  for  the  whole  work,  and  designed 
all  the  special  machinery,  as  well  as  prepared  all  plans 
and  specifications  in  connection  with  the  movable  part  of 
the  dam  and  service  bridge.  The  field  work  was  in  charge 
of  Mr.  A.  R.  Dufresne,  Resident  Engineer  of  the  Depart- 
ment, who  also  prepared  all  the  plans  for  the  lock  and 
masonry  work,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  A.  St.  Laurent. 
The  plans  for  the  lock  gates  and  filling  and  emptying 
valves  were  executed  by  Mr.  S.  J-  Chapleau.  The  mill, 
shop  and  field  inspection  was  performed  by  the  Canadian 
Inspection  Company  of  Montreal. 


POLYCHROME  ARCHITECTURE.- 

from  the  Standpoint  of  the  Clayworker. 
Mueller. 


-As  Viewed 
-By  H.'C. 


POLYCHROME  OR  "many  colored"  architecture, 
should  furnish  a  very  interesting  topic  for  the  claywork- 
er, for  the  simple  reason  that  burned  clay  combines  in 
itself  all  the  necessary  requirements  for  it.  Burned  clay 
is,  in  fact,  the  only  known  building  material  which  will 
under  all  circumstances  and  conditions,  retain  its  original 
color. 

While  the  clayworker  can  only  play  a  comparatively 
passive  part  in  the  selection  of  his  product  for  building 
purposes,  being  subject  to  the  directions  and  pleasures 
of  the  designer  and  architect,  he  may,  nevertheless,  take 
an  active  part  by  assisting  the  work  in  an  experimental 
way,  by  suggesting  color  combinations,  texture,  etc..  and 
by  giving  information  about  the  limitations  and  possibil- 
ities of  his  materials. 


Architects  will,  as  a  rule,  be  glad  to  co-operate  with 
craftsmen  who  take  an  intelligent  interest  in  their 
work,  as  the  best  results  have  always  been  obtained 
through  the  co-operation  of  the  designer  and  conceiver 
of  things  and  the  man  who  had  to  do  the  work. 

Polychrome  architecture  is  almost  "as  old  as  the  hills," 
and  burned  clay  has  played  a  most  conspicuous  part  in  it 
from  the  very  beginning.  The  oriental  nations  with  their 
love  of  color  have  given  us  the  grandest  examples  in  this 
direction,  and  it  is  owing  to  their  wonderful  material  that 
we  are  .so  well  acquainteil  with  the  clat;sical  examples  of 
polychrome  architecture. 

While  the  claim  has  been  made  that  the  Greeks  used 
to  color  and  stain  their  marbles  in  rich  colors,  we  must 
be  satisfied  with  the  written  records,  as  nearly  all  traces 
of  such  coloring  have  disappeared,  but  we  can  study  the 
original  enameled  terra  cottas,  bricks  and  tile  of  the  As- 
syrian and  Babylonian  period  without  making  any  allow- 
ance for  their  age,  as  they  look  to-day  as  fresh  and  bril- 
liant as  when  they  left  the  potter's  kiln,  thousands  of 
years  ago.  Some  of  thes?  classical  examples  of  the  pot- 
ter's art  have  been  buried  in  the  ground  for  centuries, 
some  hav,  been  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun  and  the 
weather,  but  nr,  attack  of  the  elements  has  dimmed  or 
marred  their  beauty. 

The  Persians,  the  Arabs,  the  Moors  have  all  attained 
a  high  degree  of  perfection  in  their  polychrome  archi- 
tecture. The  beautiful  mosques,  tombs  and  palaces  of  these 
nations  are  admirable  in  every  respect.  The  detail  of  the 
clay  work  is  marvelous  and  fascinating,  and  many  a  trav- 
eler who  stood  before  such  a  building,  or  walked  through 
its  .halls,  has  exclaimed :  "Why  do  we  not  create  some- 
thing of  this  character?" 

Our  period  has  not  been  very  productive  in  an  artistic 
sense.  We  thought,  perhaps,  a  little  too  much  of  labor- 
saving  machinery,  trying  to  gain  our  goal  by  producing 
a  great  quantity  of  certain  staple  articles  at  the  minimum 
of  cost.  The  engineer  has  held  the  stage  for  a  long  time 
and   the  artist  was  pushed  aside. 

It  is  hardly  conceivable  that  this  condition  will  con- 
tinue very  much  longer.  We  find  already  a  strong  current 
in  the  direction  of  polychrome  architecture,  which  may 
also  be  called  the  architecture  of  the  painter,  while  mon- 
ochrome architecture  may  be  styled  the  architecture  of 
the  sculptor. 

Europe,  especially  Germany,  is  making  great  strides 
in  the  application  of  color  in  buildings,  constructed  of 
terra  cotta  and  brick,  and  lately  great  government  build- 
ings have  been  built  of  these  materials.  In  the  United 
States  the  government  and  most  of  the  states  have  erected 
but  few  public  buildings  of  other  materials  than  granite 
and  marble,  and  it  seems  that  the  idea  prevails  that  the 
brick  building  lacks  a  certain  monumental  character. 
This  is  folly,  as  an  examination  of  the  wonderful  brick- 
work of  the  Netherlands  especially  show. 

Some  experiments  with  colored  bricks  of  terra  cottas 
have  not  been  successful,  but  the  failure  was,  in  every 
case,  owing  to  the  ignorance  of  the  builder,  who  very 
frequently  did  not  take  into  consideration  that  the  poros- 
ity of  some  products  wou'd  Itif.^ely  iiilrferc  with  the 
stability  of  the  color.  It  is  positively  necessary  that  the 
surface  of  burned  clay  be  made  impervious  to  moisture, 
especially  if  used  in  city  houses,  where  the  atmosphere 
is  pregnant  with  smoke  and  soot,  if  colors  are  to  be  re- 
tained. The  glazed  or  enameled  surface  will  give  the 
desired  protection. 

It  is  trui  that  the  bright  glittering  glaze  does  not  pro- 
duce a  desirable  eflfect,  but  the  so-called  matt  or  faience 
glazes  should  be  acceptable  in  every  respect.  They  are 
strong,  deep  and  yet  mellow  and  soft  in  appearance;  they 
have  a  most  desirable  texture  and  the  palette  is  practic- 
ally without  limits. — ^Ci<ay  Worker. 
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ONE  OF  THE  FAMOUS  3,0(»0  LB.  BELLS  of  the  far- 
famed  chimes  of  Trinity  church  in  New  York  is  being 
recast  for  the  purpose  of  improving  its  tonal  quality. 
The  whole  apparatus,  in  fact,  s  beng  overhauled,  and  a 
somewhat  novel  feature  s  being  introduced  in  the  instal- 
lation of  loud  and  soft  pedals.  This  will  admit  of  a  mod- 
ification in  volume  that  will  produce  a  melody  in  chime 
that  is  exceptionally  rare  and  beautiful. 


AT  THE  ANNUAL  MEETING  of  the  Alberta  Associ- 
ation of  Architects,  recently  held,  the  following  were 
.selected  as  officers  for  1910:  President,  E.  C.  Hopkins, 
Edmonton;  1st  vice-president,  J.  A.  MacDonald,  Leth- 
bridge :  2nd  vice-president,  F.  J.  Lawson.  Calgary;  secre- 
tary. H.  M.  Whiddington,  Strathcona;  treasurer,  C.  L. 
Gibbs,  Edmonton ;  councillors,  R.  Percy  Barnes,  James 
Henderson.  H.  D.  Johnson,  R.  W.  Lines,  J.  E.  Wize,  all 
of  Edmonton,  and  G.   Fordyce  of  Calgary. 


A  ONE  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTY  TON  revolving  ship- 
building crane,  built  in  England  a  short  time  back,  has  .•- 
foundation  consisting  of  four  steel  cylinders,  one  under 
each  leg  of  the  crane  tower.  In  placing  the  sub-structure 
the  cylinders  were  sunk  by  the  pneumatic  process  to 
depths  of  58  and  73  ft.,  and  were  then  filled  with  concrete 
in  which  plates  and  long  rods  were  embedded  for  anchor- 
ing the  tower  legs.  Each  cylinder  was  lOj^  ft.  in  diam- 
eter, enlarged  to  ISyi  ft.  at  the  base. 


MILL  CONSTRUCTION  OR  BETTER,  is  now  demand- 
ed by  the  city  of  Vancouver  in  the  erection  of  all  apart- 
ment houses  over  two  stories  high  that  have  three  or 
more  suites  on  each  floor.  Although  the  new  regulation 
has  not  been  fully  enacted.  Building  Inspector  Jarrett  has 
decided  to  enforce  it  on  the  ground  that  the  building  com- 
mittee's reconmiendation  in  this  respect  is  of  such  a 
character  as  to  make  its  endor.senient  by  the  council  only 
a  matter  of  form. 
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Current  Items 

A  NEW  CITY  HALL  is  being  considered  in  certain 
official  quarters  in  Victoria.  A  statement  recently  made 
by  Mayor  Morley,  tacitly  put  the  neces.sity  of  the  erection 
of  such  a  building  before  the  council.  The  city  has  out- 
grown the  accommodations  of  the  present  structure,  and 
the  matter  of  erecting  a  modern  municipal  building  will 
probably  be  submitted  to  the  ratepayers  within  the  pres- 
ent year. 

*  *    * 

ONE  OF  THE  NOVEL  FEATURES  included  in  the 
splendid  array  of  Japanese  exhibits  that  will  be  seen  this 
year  at  the  White  City.  London  (Eng.)  famous  exposi- 
tion centre,  will  be  an  immense  model  of  the  entire  city 
of  Osaka,  the  \'enice  of  Japan,  which  will  contain  the 
tiny  reproducticns  of  some  300,01)0  houses  and  hundreds 
of  bridges,  and  a  model  of  the  beautiful  temple  in  Shiba 
Park,  Tokio. 

*  *    ♦ 

A  NEW  GOVERNMENT  HOUSE  for  the  province  of 
Ontario  will  be  built  on  a  site  on  East  Bloor  Street.  To- 
ronto, which  was  purchased  for  $5)0,000.  The  property 
was  secured  from  the  Board  of  Education,  which  bought 
the  site  two  yeasr  ago  for  the  proposed  technical  school, 
but  later  decided  the  location  to  be  unsuitable.  The  old 
Government  House  property  on  King  Street  will  be  sold 
to  the  Gran<l  Trunk  Railway,  which  it  is  understood,  is 
buying  up  considerable  land  in  the  neighborhood  with  a 
view  to  carrying  out  some  extensive  improvements. 


A  NEW  BUILDING  PRODUCT  known  as  "Kellastone." 
the  invention  of  Edward  F.  Kellie  of  Terra  Hante,  In- 
diana, displayed  a  crushing  strength  of  over  6.000  lbs.  to 
the  .square  inch  in  a  test  recently  made  at  the  physical 
laboratory  of  Purdue  University  in  that  State.  The 
material  is  being  used  to  a  considerable  extent  in  In- 
diana in  the  construction  of  houses.  It  Is  of  plastic  com- 
position, milk  white  in  color,  and  is  said  to  be  cheap, 
durable,   sanitary  and  fireproof. 


THREE  ENORMOUS  GENERATORS  art  being  built 
by  the  Canadian  General  Electric  Company  for  the  Elec- 
trical Development  Company  of  Ontario,  who  are  doub- 
ling the  capacity  of  their  plant  at  Niagara  Falls.  These 
will  establish  a  new  world's  record  as  regards  size  of  in- 
dividual units,  being  l.fi.OOO  horsepower  each.  Other  mam- 
moth generators  contracted  for  are  three  12.. 500  horse- 
power units  for  the  Ontario  Power  Company,  and  two 
of  10,000  horsepower  each  for  the  Western  Canada  Pow- 
er Company  of  Vancouver. 


OZOKERITE  IS  THE  NAME  of  a  waxv  substance  of 
different  colors,  mined  in  Germany,  which  is  said  to  pos- 
sess a  peculiar  virtue  for  the  treatment  of  concrete  sur- 
faces. Spread  on  the  surface  to  be  coated,  it  is  ironed 
in  with  hot  irons.,  and  gives  a  smooth  and  durable  sur- 
face that  can  be  easilv  cleaned.  Ink  spilt  on  concrete  floors 
can  be  wiped  up  with  a  ra?  and  leaves  no  stain.  The 
polish  is  to  be  tried  on  the  hospitals  in  Manila,  the  sur- 
face being  so  smooth  that  it  alTords  no  holding  for  dust 
or  germs. 
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WITH  A  VIEW  TO  BEAUTIFYING  MONTREAL  and 
environs,  the  Board  of  Control  of  that  place  has  endorsed 
the  proposal  of  the  City  Improvement  League  to  apply 
to  the  Quebec  Legislature  for  power  to  appoint  an  inde- 
pendent Commission  of  five  members  to  formulate  and 
carry  out  certain  schemes  tending  to  improve  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  city.  The  new  board,  if  constituted,  will 
be  known  as  the  Metropolitan  Park  Commission  and  its 
duties  will  be  to  provide  better  means  of  street  commun- 
ication and  transit,  together  with  suitable  park  and  re- 
creaton  grounds,  under  a  concerted  system  of  develop- 
ment. 


A  CONSPICUOUS  FEATURE  in  proposed  building 
work  throughout  the  Dominion  is  the  large  number  of 
important  hotel  structures  projected.  Particularly  note- 
worthy is  a  fourteen  story  hostelry  which  will  adjoin 
the  Walker  Theatre  at  Winnipeg,  and  also  a  fifteen  story 
hotel  to  be  built  at  Quebec  City.  The  former  structure 
will  be  erected  by  a  company  capitalized  for  the  pur- 
poses at  $1,250,000,  while  plans  for  the  later,  are  now 
being  prepared  by  Lorenzo  Anglers,  a  Quebec  architect. 
The  Quebec  hotel  will  cost  a  million  dollars,  and  it  is 
said,  that  it  will  be  identified  with  the  interests  of  the 
Grand  Trunk  Pacific,  similar  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
Chateau  Frontenac  is  to  the  C.P.R. 


FOUR  NATURAL  BRIDGES,  which  were  heretofore 
practically  unknown,  have  recently  been  brought  to  light 
in  the  southwestern  portion  of  the  United  States.  The 
largest  one  of  the  four  is  between  the  Colorado  river  and 
the  Navajo  mountains,  but  a  few  miles  north  of  the  bound- 
ary line  separating  Utah  and  Arizona.  It  is  of  a  hard 
sandstone  formation.  One  end  of  the  bridge  juts  out 
from  the  wall  of  the  canyon  floor,  while  on  the  other 
side  the  springing  line  is  at  the  base  of  the  cliff,  so  that 
the  arch  is  not  particularly  symmetrical,  though  the  curve 
is  smooth  and  has  scarcely. a  break,  having  a  clear  span 
of  274  feet,  with  its  crown  301  feet  above  the  bed  of  the 
small  stream  which  flows  beneath  it. 
*     *    * 

IT  IS  THE  UNANIMOUS  OPINION  of  contractors, 
material  men,  anl  labor  unions  connected  with  the  build- 
ing trades  in  Wiii'ip.g,  that  the  city  is  just  entering  upon 
the  greatest  period  of  activity  it  has  ever  experienced. 
The  estimate  of  the  secretary  of  the  Builders'  Exchange, 
given  out  at  the  annual  banquet  of  that  organization  re- 
cently held,  places  the  total  amount  of  work  projected 
for  the  year  considerable  in  excess  of  fifteen  million  dol- 
lars. Prominent  builders  and  labor  leaders  are  a  unit 
in  declaring  that  there  will  be  no  shortage  in  either  skilled 
or  unskilled  mechanics  and  that  the  relationship  between 
the  employers  and  employees  will  be  marked  by  a  greater 
degree  of  harmony  than  has  ever  existd  at  any  prvious 
period. 


THE  BIGGEST  REAL  ESTATE  DEAL  in  the  history 
of  Toronto  was  recently  consummated  in  the  sale  of  the 
Janes  Building  at  the  northeast  corner  of  Yonge  and 
King  streets,  to  parties  whose  names  have  not  as  yet 
been  disclosed.  The  consideration  named  was  $740,000. 
It'  is  understood  the  property  will  form  the  site  of  a  mod- 
ern sixteen  story  office  building.  The  corner,  together 
with  the  abuting  property  on  King  st.,  was  purchased 
for  £400  in  1814  by  John  Dennis  who  erected  a  home 
upon  it,  which  has  long  since  disappeared.  A  compari- 
son of  the  house  and  its  trees  and  plum  orchard,  so  in- 
terestingly described  in  "Robertson's  Landmarks  of  To- 
ronto," with  the  buildings  in  the  vicinity  that  are  seen 
to-day,  show  the  wonderful  transformation  that  has  taken 
place,  and  the  great  strides  which  Toronto  has  made 
both  commercially  and  industrially. 


S  TEEL  TIES  are  gaining  in  popularity  in  several  of  the 
European  counties,  and  any  new  form  or  device  to  be 
used  in  connection  therewith,  is  thoroughly  examined  and 
given  a  trial.  In  Germany,  especially,  this  kind  of  fast- 
ener is  taking  a  firm  hold.  Aside  from  the  northern  por- 
tion of  the  country  where  wooden  ties  are  preferred  on 
account  of  the  soft  moist  condition  of  the  ground  on 
which  the  wooden  ties  are  claimed  to  rest  more  firmly, 
particularly  when  the  soil  is  frozen,  steel  ties  have  come 
pretty  much  in  general  use.  It  is  reported  that  within 
the  next  few  years  this  manner  of  sleeper  will  be  quite 
universally  adopted.   • 

«     *     * 

THE  OLDEST  TEMPLE  IN  THE  WORLD,  so  far  dis- 
covered, says  the  Slate  Trade  Gazette  (Hull,  Eng.)  has 
been  unearthed  by  excavators  at  Bisya,  in  central  Baby- 
lonia. The  walls  of  the  tower  were  first  uncovered  and 
the  summit  cleared.  The  first  inscription  on  the  surface 
was  on  a  brick  stamped  with  the  name  Dungi,  which  goes 
back  to  2750  B.C.  A  httle  lower  appeared  a  crumbled 
piece  of  gold  with  the  name  Param  Sim,  who  lived  in 
3770  B.C.  Just  below  were  large  square  bricks  peculiar  to 
the  reign  of  Sargon,  3800  B.C.,  who  was  probably  the 
first  Semitic  king  of  Babylon.  A  large  platform  was  dis- 
covered 2}4  yd.  bslow  the  surface,  which  was  ccT.struct- 
ed  of  peculiar  convex  bricks  such  as  were  used  in  build- 
ing 4500  B.C. 

«     *     4> 

THE  OLD-WORLD  EXCLUSIVENESS  of  Richmond,  a 
spot  close  to  London,  is  being  disturbed  by  a  party  of  Amer- 
ican capitalists,  who  have  had  plans  prepared  for  the  erec- 
tion of  what  Englishmen  describe  as  a  "towering  pile  of 
flats  in  one  single  edifice."  The  site  selected  is  that  of 
Ancaster  House,  a  Georgian  mansion  of  historic  interest 
and  an  old-time  hunting  box  of  the  Duke  of  Ancaster. 
The  place  was  given  to  Sir  Lionel  Darell  by  George  III., 
who  was  accustomed  to  make  a  stay  there  every  week.. 
The  projected  flat  building  is  to  be  several  stories  high, 
fitted  with  the  most  modern  appliances  for  luxury  and 
domestic  economy,  including  the  somewhat  novel  fea- 
ture of  a  steam  heating  plant  to  contend  against  the 
damp  of  the  English  fogs. 

♦     *    * 

AMONG  THE  LARGE  NUMBER  OF  BILLS  up  for 
consideration  during  the  present  session  of  the  Ontario 
Legislature,  was  a  measure  introduced  by  Mr.  Hoyle 
(North  Ontario)  to  amend  the  Municipal  Act  regarding 
the  construction  and  control  of  bridges.  The  chief  fea- 
ture of  the  bill  was  that  county  councils  should  have  con- 
trol of  all  bridges  more  than  50  feet  in  length,  should 
undertake  their  construction,  and  that  the  Provincial  Pub- 
lic Works  Department  supply  specifications  and  inspect 
the  work.  The  township  council  was  too  small  a  unit 
to  undertake  the  building  of  an  important  bridge.  The 
bill  also  substituted  the  Ontario  Railway  and  Muncipal 
Board  instead  of  the  courts  in  case  of  disputes  between 
municipalities  regarding  bridges.  The  reduction  in  the 
minimum  length  from  300  ft.  to  50  ft.  was  regarded  by 
some  of  the  other  members  as  a  somewhat  radcal  depar- 
ture, and  opposition  developed  in  the  shape  of  a  pro- 
test against  the  centralization  of  control,  entailed  by  the 
supervision  of  work  by  the  Public  Works  Department. 
There  was  a  question  also,  as  to  whether  provincial  in- 
spection would  not  leave  the  province  open  to  responsi- 
bility for  accident.  Dr.  Reaume,  Minister  of  Public 
Works  said  the  bill  had  both  merits  and  disadvantages, 
while  Hon.  Mr.  Hanna  expressed  the  opinion  that  while 
its  passage. would  relieve  rural  municipalities  of  consid- 
erably outlay,  it  would  greatly  increase  the  contribution 
of  county  finances  from  urban  centres,  in  addition  to 
fixing  on  the  Public  Works  Department  a  responsibility 
that  was  not  desirable.  The  bill  finally  went  to  the  Muni- 
cipal Committee,  which  decided  to  let  it  stand  for  a  year 
in  order  that  county  councils  should  consider  it. 


NEW  YORK'S  NEW  THEATRE.— Beautifully  Appointed  Play- 
house  Erected  Solely  in  the  Interests  of  Dramatic  Art. — Design  and 
Plan  of  Building  Depart  from  Usual  American  Idea. — Its  Arrange- 
ment and  Scheme  of  Decoration.  .'.  .".  .".   . 


PRONOUNCED  by  some  to  be  the  most  complete 
and  beautifully  appointed  theatre  in  the  English- 
speaking  world,  and  conceded  in  general  to  be  the 
finest  play-house  in  America,  the  New  Theatre,  Centra) 
Park  West  and  Sixty-second  street,  which  was  but  re- 
cently opened  to  the  public,  has  at  least  much  in  its  design 
and  construction  to  interest  students  of  architecture. 

As  is  already  well  known  to  the  reading  public,  this 
magnificent  structure  was  erected  by  thirty  representative 
citizens  wholly  in  the  interests  of  dramatic  art,  and  is 
intended  to  take  the  place  of  a  National  Theatre,  such  as 
the  Ccmedie  Francaise  of  Paris  and  the  Hof-burg  of 
Vienna. 

In  that  the  theatre  is  in  no  sense  a  commercial  venture, 
considerable  latitude  was  allowed  Carrere  &  Hastings,  the 
architects,  in  its  construction,  and  it  has  therefore  not 
been  designed  according  to  the  usual  interpretation  of  the 
American  idea.  Before  drawing  the  plans,  the  architects 
visited  and  closely  studied  the  representative  theatres 
abroad,  with  a  view  of  obtaining  the  best  ideas  available; 
and  not  only  was  beauty  and  the  convenience  of  patrons 
fully  considered,  together  with  the  acoustics,  but  partic- 
ular attention  was  paid  to  sight  lines,  with  the  result  that 
ev.ry  seat  in  the  house  commands  an  excellent  view  of 
the  stage. 

The  entire  building  is  not,  as  is  usually  the  case,  given 
over  to  the  auditor- 
ium and  the  stage, 
thereby  sacrificing 
the  possibility  of  ar- 
chitectural effect, 
but  instead,  con- 
forms more  nearly 
to  the  Continental 
type  in  which  the 
stage  and  audience 
room  occupy  but  a 
moderate  portion  of 
the  whole.  Thus  it 
has  been  possible  to 
provide  for  a  com- 
modious foyer,  two 
grand  stair  cases,  re- 
tiring and  smoking 
rooms,  a  tea  room, 
restaurant,  buflfet, 
cfiices  for  the  direc- 
torate and  staff, 
scores  of  entrances 
and  exits,  numerous 
circulations  and  ves- 
tilnilf  s  together  with 
a  Founders'  room, 
green  room  and  li- 
brary. 

\'ifwed  from  the 
approaches  along 
Central  Park  West, 
the  structure  is  both 
dignified  and  impos- 
ing. It  is  of  clear 
gray  Indiana  lime- 
stone, occupying  an 
entire  block  front- 
age between  62nd 
and  63rd  streets, 
and  architecturally, 
as  well  as  in  its  lo-        .,  ,     ,-  .,       .,-u    .       /-  _.    i  =, 

Main    Foyer,    New    Theatre,    Central    Pa 
cation,      suggests      a  Baudry   paintings   on   ceiling.     Messrs 


civic,  even  a  national  institution.  Although  the  theatre  is 
modern  in  character,  the  treatment  in  general  is  some- 
what in  the  spirit  of  the  Italian  Reniassance  of  the  late 
sixteenth  century,  and  reminds  one  in  a  degree  of  the 
Sansovino  Library  in  the  Piazza  di  San  Marco,  Venice. 
Every  detail  has  been  carefully  considered,  and  every 
appointment  has  been  designed  and  selected  to  be  enrap- 
port  with  the  entire  scheme. 

The  front  entrances  are  on  the  park  side  w.hile  the 
carriage  entrances  are  on  62nd  and  63rd  streets.  This 
arrangement  obviated  crowding  and  confusion  either  be- 
fore or  after  the  play.  Once  within,  the  effect  is  simple, 
majestic  and  artistic,  rather  than  gaudy  and  sumptuous. 
A  trip  through  the  building,  taken  for  the  first  time, 
might  lead  the  visitor  to  believe  he  was  delving  in  the 
hidden  recesses  of  some  mystic  labyrinth,  but  in  reality 
the  house  is  exceedingly  simply  and  so  planned  that  the 
auditorium  and  countless  rooms  can  be  emptied  in  three 
minutes.  Fifty  ckW  stairways  lead  to  the  streets  or  lob- 
bies ;  exit  doors  without  number  can  be  opened  by  the 
pressure  of  a  woman's  hand,  and  the  stage  and  dressing 
rooms  above  can  be  instantly  flooded  with  water  from 
automatic  sprinklers  should  the  necessity  arise.  In  fact, 
no  stone  has  been  left  unturned  to  make  this  structure 
of  solid  concrete  absolutely  safe  as  well  as  comfort- 
able and  artistic. 
The  ground  floor, 
as  in  all  latter-day 
playhouses,  embodies 
the  orchestra,  or  main 
auditorium,  but 
here  the  similarity 
ceases.  Not  only 
have  the  sight-lines 
been  studied  with 
the  idea  of  ob- 
taining an  exquisite, 
.harmonious  effect 
without  imparing 
the  conditions  for 
seeing  and  hearing, 
but  the  orchestra 
and  balconies  have 
been  surrounded 
with  circulations 
calculated  to  con- 
tribute to  the  enjoy- 
ment and  comfort 
of  the  pla\'goer. 
Standing  on  the 
stage  the  auditorium 
stretches  away  in  an 
ellipse,  the  long 
axis  of  which  is 
parallel  to  the  pro- 
scenium arch.  Un- 
der this  arrange- 
ment, which  follows 
the  precedent  of 
the  Wagner  Theatre 
at  Bayreuth,  the 
centre  box  is  no 
further  from  the 
stage  than  the  last 
seat  in  the  orchestra 
in  the  usual  theatre 
In  other  words  the 
auditorium     is     the 
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Copyriijht,  1900,  by  the  New  Theatre. 
rk    West,    New    York,    showing    famous 
Carrere  and    Hastings,   Architects. 
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Cn-pyright,  1909,  by  Ihr  Neir  Theatre. 

The  New  Theatre,  Central  Park  West  and  62nd  street,  New  York  City,  a  playhouse  bu.lt  solely  in  the  interest  of 
the  dramatic  art  and  the  most  magnificently  appointed  theatre  building  in  America.  iVIessrs.  Carrere  and  Hast- 
ings,   Architects. 


Copyrii/ht,  19V9.  by  the  New  Thentre. 
iVIain   Entrance   Lobby,   New   Theatre,   Central   Park  West,    New    York.      IVIessrs.    Carrere   and    Hastings,    Architects. 
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Copyright,  1009,  by  the  New  Theatre. 

Famous   Baudry   Painting   and   detailed   view   of  ceiling   decoration  In  Main  Foyer,  New  Theatre,  Central  Park  West, 
New   York   city.      iVlessrs.   Carrere   and    Hastings.   Architects. 


Copyright,  J909,  by  the  New  Theatre. 

An    Owner's    Box.  Door  In   Foyer. 

The   New  Theatre,   Central    Park   West.    New   York.      Messrs.   Carrere   and    Hastings,   Architects. 


Construction,  Ai-kil,  1910. 
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shape  of  half  an  egg  with  the  proscenium  arch  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  straight  line.  Along  the  curved  line  rise  the 
Founders'  boxes,  the  foyer  stalls  and  first  and  second 
balconies  in  a  receding  field  of  driftwood  gray  and  dull 


stalls.  The  boxes  accommodate  six  persons  each  and 
are  divided  by  tapestries  from  the  tiny  parlors  in  the 
rear.  These  parlors,  in  turn,  open  into  a  private  hall 
from   which   short  flights   of   stone    steps   lead   either   to 


Cojti/ri'flil ,  limn,  by  thr  Xeii:   liiriitre. 

Detail    of    Proscenium    Arch,    New    Theatre,    Central    Park  West,   New  York.     Messrs.  Carrere  and   Hastings-     Archi- 
tects. 


Roman  gold,  the  predominating  color  notes  in  the  decora- 
tions. 

The  floor  pitches  at  a  moderate  angle  toward  the 
stage,  so  it  has  not  been  necessary  to  raise  the  boxes 
greatly.  They  are,  in  fact,  but  four  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  orchestra  floor,  making  it  quite  possible  for  one 
to  chat  with  the  occupants  from  the  floor  during  inter- 
mission.    The  boxes  are  twenty-three  in  number  and  cor- 


the  main  foyer  and  circulation  on  the  mezzanine  floor, 
or  to  the  corridor  on  the  ground  floor.  The  hangings  of 
boxes  and  parlors  are  in  a  rich  cerise  and  the  balustrades 
of  a  royal  gold  bronze  elevated  on  a  Broche  violette  mar- 
ble base  with  marble  dies.  The  foyer  stalls  are  also  done 
in  cerise.  Above  the  stalls  are  the  first  balcony  seats 
and  over  them  the  cliairs  of  the  second  balconv.  In  the 
arrangement   of   all    tlie   seats,   whether   in    the   orchestra 


mmmmmissii 


Copyright,  190y,  by  the  New  lIu.iLie. 

Roof  Garden,   New  Theatre,   Central    Park   West,    New    York.      IVIessrs.    Carrere    and    Hastings,    Architects. 


respond  to  the  "Golden  Horseshoe"  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House,  but  instead  of  a  second  tier  above  them 
as  was  originally  planned,  there  are  six  rows  of  foyer 


or  in  the  balconies,  great  care  has  been  taken  to  provide 
ample  space  for  comfort.  The  aisles  are  of  unusual 
width  and  the  chairs  are  placed  on  enough  of  a  pitch  to 
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insure  every  playgoer  seeing  the  entire  stage  without  in- 
terference from  the  person  occupying  the  seat  immediate 
in  front. 

As  regards  the  decorations,  the  tonal  effects  of  the 
interior  are  most  pleasing  no  matter  from  which  point 
of  the  house  they  may  be  viewed. 

The  color  scheme  of  driftwood  gray  and  gold  is  quiet 
in  the  extreme  and  not  only  suggests  dignified  simplicity 
but  a  due  regard  for  tradition.  Moreover,  the  relief  has 
been  studied  to  interpret  the  architectural  design,  so  that 
the  gray  is  sometimes  seen  on  a  heavy  gold  background, 
and  again  the  gold  predominates  on  a  background  of 
gray.  To  further  the  effect  the  carpets  are  in  cerise  and 
ihe  proscenium  arch  is  framed  in  greenish-tinged  Cone- 
mara  marble.  Over  the  arch  is  the  theatre's  crest,  two 
masks  with  a  looking  glass  in  the  centre  bearing  the 
motto,  "To  Hold  as  'twere  the  Mirror  up  to  Nature." 
Conemara  tablets  along  the  walls  and  under  the  dome  are 
inscribed  with  the  names  of  fourteen  great  dramatists. 

The  auditorium  is  surrounded  on  each  floor  by  a 
broad  corridor,  which  forms  a  circulation  to  be  used  be- 
tween acts  as  well  as  in  entering  and  leaving  the  play 
house.  On  the  ground  floor  access  is  obtained  to  this 
through  a  number  of  vestibules  and  entrances,  some  of 
which  lead  directly  to  the  corridor  and  others  to  the 
boxes,  stairways  and  balconies,  or  to  other  parts  of  the 
house.  At  the  corners  are  two  monumental,  spiral  stair- 
cases of  great  beauty.  Each  is  double,  one  flight  being 
directly  over  the  other  and  makes  the  ascent  without 
meeting. 

As  the  boxes  are  raised  four  feet  from  the  orchestra 
floor  they  are  reached  from  the  main  corridor  by  as- 
cending a  half  flight  of  stone  steps.  This  brings  one  to 
the  private  hall,  which  in  turn,  leads  to  the  small  parlor 
in  the  rear  of  the  box.  From  the  top  of  this  haif 
flight  of  steps  the  main  foyer  is  reached  by  ascending 
another  flight  of  equal  length.  It  is  this  foyer,  by  the 
way,  which  will  contain  the  majority  of  the  art  works 
to  be  exhibited  from  time  to  time ;  and  it  is  here  where 
the  three  famous  Baudry  paintings  from  the  ceiling  of 
W.  K.  Vanderbilt's  ball-room,  form  a  conspicuous  fea- 
ture of  an  elaborate  decorative  scheme,  in  which  rich 
Sienna  marble  and  gold  are  the  principle  elements  of 
composition.  At  either  end  of  the  foyer,  cut  off  by 
arches,  is  an  orchestra  platform  which  will  be  used  by 
the  orchestra  during  intermissions  whenever  dramatic 
performances  are  given. 

At  one  end  of  the  circulation  on  the  same  floor  as 
the  foyer  is  a  tea  room  daintily  done  in  wedgwood  effect, 
the  predominant  colors  being  pale  green  and  white.  Here 
tea  will  be  served  to  those  who  so  desire  during  the 
entr'actes.  At  the  other  end  of  the  circulation  is  the 
women's  retiring  room  pleasantly  decorated  in  a  similar 
manner.  The  windows  upon  this  floor  front  on  Centra! 
Part  West  and  as  the  park  is  but  a  few  feet  away  plenty 
of  fresh  air  may  be  had  without  recourse  to  the  enor- 
mous plant  Which  automatically  supplies  the  theatre  with 
fresh  hot  and  cooled  air  as  occasion  requires. 

The  circulations  in  the  rear  of  the  first  and  second 
balconies  are  commodious  and  intended  to  be  used  as 
promenades  during  intermissions.  On  one  floor  is  the 
Founders'  room  splendidly  equipped,  and  on  the  other, 
the  library.  The  library  for  the  players,  which  adjoins 
the  dressing  rooms,  is  a  model  of  its  kind  and  has  oak 
book  cases  rising  from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling.  •  The  books 
will  include  standard  works  on  drama,  books  of  reference 
and  volumes  devoted  to  art. 

The  top  floor  of  the  building  in  part  is  devoted  to  a 
picturesque  roof  garden,  which  at  the  present  time  is 
used  for  rehearsals.  This  garden,  desiigned  to  delight 
the  eye  of  all  lovers  of  the  beautiful,  sets  back  a  bit  from 
the  terrace  overlooking  Central  Park  and  is  partly  roofed 
with  glass.  The  doors,  all  of  glass,  lead  to  the  walled 
terrace  which  will  be  decorated  with  potted  plants  and 
vari-colored  lanterns  when  the  garden  is  opened  to  the 


public.  In  all  probability  a  stage  will  be  erected  here 
for  concerts  or  performances  of  one  kind  and  another. 

Back  of  the  gardens  are  smaller  rehearsal  rooms,  two 
circular  in  shape;  comfortably  furnished  rooms  for  chor- 
usmen  and  women  and  model  make-up  rooms  for  super- 
numeraries, etc.  They  are  all  airy  and  illuminated  dur- 
ing the  daytime  by  skylights.  In  reality  they  have  every 
appearance  of  modern  studios  and  could  be  used  as  such. 
This  floor,  like  others,  is  reached  by  large  elevators  so 
that  neither  the  actors  nor  the  public  visiting  the  garden 
will  be  forced  to  climb  lengthy  flights  of  stairs. 

The  green  room,  in  disuse  since  the  days  of  the  late 
Augustine  Daly,  has  been  revived.  It  is  located  on  the 
ground  floor  just  off  the  stage  on  the  63rd  street  side  and 
is  adjacent  to  two  extra  dressing  rooms  to  be  occupied 
only  when  quick  changes  are  necessary.  The  room  will 
be  handsomely  furnished,  hung  with  pictures  in  keeping 
with  tradition  and,  as  of  old,  will  be  used  exclusively  by 
the  players  for  social  intercourse.  The  dressing  rooms 
rise  tier  upon  tier  from  the  stage  floor  up  on  this  side 
of  the  theatre.  Each  is  fitted  with  a  double  wardrobe 
containing  interior  electric  lights,  a  marble-topped  make- 
up table  with  vari-colored  lights  that  the  effects  of  paint, 
powder  and  wigs  may  be  determined ;  comfortable  loung- 
ing and  other  chairs  and  hot  and  cold  water.  On  each 
flcor  are  tub  and  shower  baths  and  many  other  luxuries 
and  conveniences  for  the  use  of  the  players  which  other 
theatres  have  failed  to  provide.  The  offices  of  the  direc- 
torate and  executive  staff  are  on  the  third,  fourth  and 
fifth  floors.  Of  course  the  house  is  fitted  with  the  latest 
appliances   for  quick  communication,   fire   apparatus,   etc. 

.V  description  of  tlie  stage  requires  an  article  by  it- 
self, so  complete  is  its  equipment.  Suffice  it  to  say,  there- 
fore, that  as  regards  mechanism  and  equipment  it  em- 
bodies features  that  will  attract  the  attention  of  mechan- 
ical engineers  the  world  over.  It  is  100  feet  wide  and 
has  a  proscenium  opening  of  42  feet  wide  by  40  feet 
high.  The  height  from  the  stage  floor  to  the  gridiron 
is  112  feet  and  the  depth  from  the  stage  to  the  bottom 
of  the  pit  beneath,  42  feet. 


A  SCHEME  DESIGNATED  "Roadtown,"  which  is  uni- 
que in  theory  at  least,  has  been  devised  by  a  New  York  in- 
ventor, to  be  adopted  in  connection  with  the  development 
of  suburban  property.  It  is  a  combination  of  connected 
dwellings,  with  a  system  of  rapid  transit  and  forming  in 
a  way  a  projection  of  the  city  into  the  country.  The  idea 
of  the  inventor  is  to  have  the  continuous  house  two  or 
thre  stories  in  height  and  extending  over  a  considerable 
area  in  one  direction.  On  the  top  is  to  be  a  promenade 
and  at  the  sides,  gardens  or  grass  plots,  while  at  stated 
intervals  streets  and  thoroughfares  will  pass  through  the 
first  story.  The  continuous  house  will  provide  its  ten- 
ants with  water,  heat,  light,  power  and  transportation, 
but  for  the  latter  a  noiseless  railroad  will  take  fhe  place 
of  an  elevator.  The  idea  is  to  make  use  of  the  monorail 
as  well  as  a  moving  sidewalk,  and  to  provide  for  mechan- 
ical deliveries  of  all  packages  and  parcels  as  well  as  for 
the  transportation  of  passengers  and  food.  The  inventor, 
with  the  architects  and  engineers  associated  with  him,  in 
working  out  the  estimates  of  cost  state  that  the  saving  in 
construction  and  maintenance  will  make  it  possible  for  a 
m'an  to  live  in  the  country  at  the  rent  now  paid  for  sec- 
ond-rate city  apartments  and  at  the  same  time  enjoy  all 
t'he  advantages  and  conveniences  to  be  found  in  connec- 
tion with  high-priced  elevator  apartment  houses. 


IN  THE  CONSTRUCTION  of  the  Christian  Science 
church  at  Pasendena,  Cal.,  which  is  of  monolithic  type, 
the  concrete  was  deposited  almost  entirely  through  an 
8  in.  pipe  leading  from  the  bottom  of  a  hopper  erected 
on  a  high  tower.  The  pipe  was  hung  from  a  trussed 
boom  and  had  a  swivel  joint  in  it  so  as  to  allow  the  dis- 
charge end  to  be  manipulated  easily. 


SGRAFFITO  WORK.— A  MetW  of  External  and  Internal  Plastic 
Decoration  Much  in  Favor  in  16tli  and  ITtk  Centuries. — Modern 
Examples  of  Its  Use  in  England. — A  Recent  Application  of  Sgraffito 
in  Toronto.  .■.  .".  .'.  .'.  .'.  ByW.  J.  HYNES 


THE  ILLUSTRATION  of  this  small  store  front 
shows  the  upper  wall  surface  between  the  half- 
timbered  work  executed  in  Sgraffito  or  colored 
plaster  work.  In  this  instance  a  frame  building  was 
metal  lathed,  scratch-coated  with  cement  mortar,  straight- 
ened with  cement  mortar  mixed  with  black  mortar 
color  and  surfaced  with  white  Portland  (Blanc)  cement. 
The  half-timbered  work  was  left  from  the  saw  and  stained 
a  dark  brown.  The  background  is  black,  the  facing  white 
with  some  bright  red  used  in  the  Coat  of  Arms  in  the 
centre  panel. 

George  P.  Bankhart.Jn  his  recent  work,  "The  Art  of 
the  Plasterer,"  gives  some  interesting  data,  historical 
and  technical,  on  Italian  Sgraffito.  Sgraffito,  the  Italian 
for  "scratch,"  is  a  fitting  name  for  this  work,  results  be- 
ing rbtained  by  scratching  away  the  outer  coating  and 
thus  exposing  the  undercoating  of  another  color. 

This  system  of  plastic  decoration  was  re-discovered 
at  the  exhumations  of  the  Baths  of  Titus  and  was  much 
in  favor  for  external  and  internal  decorations  in  the 
Kith  and  17th  centuries.  With  the  contemporary  art  of 
modelling  in  Stucco  Duro,  or  white  stucco,  its  use  spread 
throughout  Europe  and  reached  England  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII,  much  of  it  being  used  in  the  King's  palace, 
"Nonesuch,"  at  Hampton  Court  executed  in  the  common 
parge  of  the  native  workman. 


The    Dutch    Studio.    Yonge    Street,   Toronto,   showing    the    Inter- 
esting  use  of  Sgraffito. 

The  method  of  execution  is  to  prepare  a  carefully 
studied  and  colored  detail,  deciding  upon  the  base  or 
background  color  or  colors,  and  the  facing  or  highlight 
color.  Upon  a  suitable  base  or  scratch-coating  the  first 
color  is  applied  using  a  carefully  prepared  mortar,  free 
from  large  stones  or  coarse  grai  el  which  would  impede 
the  free  use  of  the  graving  iron-.  Tpon  tfliis  the  finish  coat 
of  another  color  is  applied  as  thinly  as  possible  and  be- 
fore the  undercoating  has  becone  hard  or  set.    Only  as 
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much  surface  must  be  covered  as  can  be  completed  while 
work  is  soft.  The  cartoon  or  design  is  now  stamped  or 
sketched  upon  the  finish  coat  and  the  facing  coat  is 
scratched  or  etched  away,  exposing  the  undercoating  and 
giving  the  design. 

Most  modern  work  is  executed  in  two  colors,  gener- 
ally a  black  ground  and  a  white  surface,  and  many  very 
good  effects  are  obtained  by  using  simple  outlines  Hke 
the  Greek  fret;  plain  lines  of  different  widths  and  shad- 
ed drawings  of  the  astragal,  egg  and  dart,  dentil,  shields, 
cartouches,  etc.  In  England,  Heywood  Sumner,  G.  T. 
Robinson,  Geo.  P.  Rankhart  and  other  English  architects 


An    Example   of   Sgraffito    in    Via   S.    IVIatteo   in    iVIerulana,    Rome. 

have  executed  some  remarkably  successful  work  by  this 
method. 

The  earlier  sgraffito  work  of  the  16th  and  17th  cen- 
turies, executed  in  the  days  when  the  artists  worked  for 
fame  and  the  dollars  were  not  so  much  in  evidence,  is  a 
different  type.  While  the  methods  were  the  same,  the 
work  shows  in  hne  and  color  that  the  artist  was  on  the 
job  using  his  graving  iron  in  much  the  same  manner  as 
he  would  his  colored  crayons.  Occasionally  the  thumb 
or  forefinger  would  be  used  to  blend  colors  or  to  empha- 
size the  design.  Six  or  eight  colors  were  employed  in 
many  instances;  figures,  animals,  scrolls — there  seemed 
to  be  no  limitations  and  while  the  results  are  somewhat 
florid  there  is  a  wonderful  ability  displayed  in  their  exe- 
cution. 

The  present  condition  of  the  old.  as  well  as  morfe 
recent  sgraffito,  is  such  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  its  lasting 
qualities.  Modern  methods  and  materials  can  assure 
successful  results  and  the  possibilities  should  be  most 
interesting  to  the  architect  who  will  readily  appreciate 
the  immense  decorative  value  of  color  in  design. 
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In  monolithic  concrete  structures,  color  can  be  made 
to  emphasize  the  structural  lines  and  the  heavy  masses 


Sgraffito  Work   in   north  wall   of  Chancel   of   St.    Paul's   Church, 
Winche.ter. 

of  walling  lightened  and  embellished  with  sgraffito.    Old 
;.ainted   or    tuck    pointed   brickwork,    always    an   eyesore 


Beautiful    decorations    in    Sgraffito,    as   seen    in   the   Apse   of  St. 
Agatha's   Church,    Portsmouth. 

but  more  objectionable  when  new  work  is  added,  can  be 
covered  by  this  method  and  will  give  pleasing  and  truth- 


ful effects  successful  in  proportion  to  the  care  and  study 
devoted  to  the  design. 

Heywood  Sumner's  work  gives  an  idea  of  its  possi- 
bilities in  church  interior  decoration.  A  study  of  his 
work  in  St.  Paul's  church,  Winchester ;  All  Saints,  Ennis- 
more  Gardens,  London  ;  St.  Agatha's,  Portsmouth  and  es- 
pecially St.  John's,  Miles  Platting,  Manchester,  shows  a 
masterly  handling  of  surface  in  color  which  can  be  se- 
cured only  by  means  of  sgraffito.  The  careful  student 
alio  goes  into  this  subject  will  see  that  strong  effects 
for  auditoriums  and  dainty  results  for  house  or  studio 
arc  all  within   the  compass  of  this  material  and  method. 

In  half-timbered  work,  cartouches,  borders,  diapers 
and  other  forms  of  decoration  in  color  will  present 
themselves  to  the  mind  of  the  designer. 

Further  enlargements  on  the  uses  of  this  work  could 
be  made,  but  sufficient  has  been  noted  to  enable  the  ar- 


South  Wall  of  All  Saints'  Church,   Ennismore  Gardens,   London, 
showing  the  further  possibilities  of  Sgraffito. 

cbitect  to  investigate   and   follow   the     opportunity     for 
color  in  design,  a  matter  too  much  neglected  at  present. 


THB  PEOPLE  OF  the  United  States  waste  in  the 
course  of  a  year  $33,000,000  worth  of  gas,  says  the  Am- 
erican Carpenter  and  BuildBr.  Gas  is  wasted  by  hav- 
ing wall  coverings  that  absorb  the  light.  Colors  differ 
immensely  in  their  power  of  reflection.  The  reflective 
power  of  yellow  paper,  for  instance,  is  40  per  cent.,  while 
that  of  emerald  green  is  only  18  per  cent.  Dark  brown 
paper  reflects  13  per  cent.,  and  orange  as  much  as  50  per 
cent.  Having  the  chandelier  too  high  throws  the  gas 
where  it  isn't  needed,  and  so  wastes  it.  Some  people  try 
(o  secure  what  they  call  a  cheerful  effect  by  having  bright 
spots  of  gilding,  polished  bric-a-brac  and  inconsequent 
mirrors  to  catch  the  Hgl-t.  This  is  a  mistake;  it  smply 
wearies  the  eyes.  Light  should  be  thrown  where  it  is 
needed,  and  reflected  from  broad  surfaces. 


ECCLESIASTICAL  WOOD  CARVING.  —Ancient  and  Modern 
Examples. — Significance  of  Work  in  the  Mediaeval  Churck. — 
Splendid  Carvings  of  Modern  Craftsmen.       .'.      .".       By  HENRY  WALKER 


IT  IS  A  REMARKABLE  FACT 
that  in  a  large  proportion  of  the 
cathedrals  and  churches  in  Eng- 
land there  are  many  grotesque  and 
ether  curious  carvings,  some  of  which 
are  profane,  some  obscene,  and  others 
tliat  have  apparently  little  or  no  con- 
r.ection  witli  sacred  art.  The  major- 
ity of  these  carvings  .date  back  to 
mediieval  times,  when  the  art  of 
carving  received  more  attention  than 
it  has  subsequently  done.  In  those 
days  the  workers  in  wood  and  stone 
were  allowed  greater  latitude  in  the 
choice    and   execution    of    their    sub- 


Tideswell   Church,    Derbyshire. 

jects  than  is  the  case  nowadays. 
Many  of  the  examples  of  grotesque 
birds  and  beasts  were  undoubtedly 
copied  from  th€  ancient  "Bestiaries," 
or  Books  of  Beasts,  whilst  others  were 
obtained  from  the  decorations  to  be 
found  in  ancient  illuminated  service 
books  and  Bibles.  In  some  cases  the 
carvings  have  a  symbolical  meaning, 
and  often  beneath  a  crude  and  rugged 
exterior  bore  a  wealth  of  significance 
to  the  unlettered  mind  of  the  period. 
One  of  the  best  examples  of  this 
character  is  the  carving  of  the  peli- 
can feeding  its  young.  At  the  time 
this  symbol  was  first  used  it  was  er- 
roneously believed  that  the  pelican 
succoured  its  young  with  its  own 
blood ;  the  error  arising  from  the  fact 
that  this  bird  has  a  red  mark  upon 
its  bill,  and  as  it  preened  the  feathers 
upon  its  breast  it  was  thought  that  it 
was  drawing  its  blood  in  order  to  feed 
its  young:  "The  Pelicane,  whose  sons 
are  nursed  with  Bloude,  stabbeth  deep 
her  breast,  self  murtheresse  through 
fondnesse  to  her  broode." 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  Shake- 
speare fell  into  the  same  error,  and 
in  "Hamlet"  he  says: 
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"To  his  good  friends  thus  wide  I'll 
ope   my   arms. 

And  like  the  kind  life-rending  peli- 
can. 

Refresh  them  with  my  blood." 


Tideswell    Church,    Derbyshire. 

In  later  times  this  theory  has  been 
exploded,  but  the  symbol  of  the  lov- 
ing sacrifice  of  Christ  is  none  the  less 
beautiful. 

In  the  parish  church  at  Ufford  in 
Northamptonshire,  the  bench  ends  are 
carved  with  a  variety  of  grotesque 
faces.  Four  of  these  appear  as  illus- 
trations to  this  note.  One  of  them  is 
two-faced,  an  admirable  representa- 
tion of  hypocrisy,  and  a  perennial 
warning  to  the  villagers  to  be  honest 
and  straightforward  in  all  their  deal- 
ings.   Another  represents  the  horrible 


Manchester   Cathedral. 

disfigurement  consequent  upon  the  in- 
dulgence in  hatred  and  malice. 

Of  the  other  illustrations  attention 
must  be  drawn  to  the  excellent  ex- 
amples of  modern  carving   from  the 
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Choir  Stalls  in  Tideswell  church  in 
Derbyshire.  These  are  the  work  of 
Mr.  Tooley  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds, 
and  date  back  to  the  year  1878.  The 
whole  of  the  carved  work  at  Tides- 
well  will  repay  careful  study.  On  the 
south  side  the  figures  are  connected 
with  St.  John  the  Baptist,  the  patron 
Saint  of  the  Cluirch,  and  on  the  north 
they  are  mostly  symbolical  and  de- 
note purity,  victory  over  sin,  etc.  A 
close  examination  of  the  illustrations 
will  reveal  a  charming  little  "an- 
nunciation" and  a  bird  feeding  its 
young. 
,    In   the   Nave  of  the  same  churcii. 
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Rochdale. 


there  are  some  remarkable  carvings 
by  Mr.  Advent  Hunstone,  a  local  man, 
whose  work  is  in  great  repute  in 
Derbyshire. 

Rochdale  Parish  Church  is  also 
rich  in  ancient  ecclesiastical  carvings, 
and  they  are  of  great  interest  to  the 
student.  The  example  illustrated 
shows  a  knight  in  full  armour,  hold- 
ing a  shield  upon  which  appear  her- 
aldic devices. 

Manchester  Cathedral  also  contains 
some  excellent  carvings  of  the  fif- 
teenth century,  many  of  which  are 
mutilated.  The  example  shown  re- 
veals a  notable  piece  of  heraldic 
treatment  which  has  happily  escaped 
the  rough  treatment  extended  to  many 
other  carvings  in  this  cathedral.  The 
arms  are  those  of  De  la  Warre.  and 
special  attention  is  drawn  to  the  ex- 
cellent way  in  which  the  dragon  and 
the  poppy   head   have   been   carved. 

The  study  and  search  for  these  old 
carvings  is  intensely  interesting,  and 
the  quest  may  be  heartily  commend- 
ed to  architectural  students.  Many 
of     them     have    unfortunately    been 
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mutilated,  and,  as  is  too  often  the 
case,  the  damage  has  been  attributed 
to  Cromwell  and  his  Ironsides.  This, 
however,  is  far  from  being  true,  for 
many  of  them  are  known  to  have 
been  in  a  damaged  condition  long  be- 
fore the  Protector's  time.  In  mod- 
ern times  the  destruction  is  too  fre- 
quently completed  by  the  "restorer," 
but,  happily  we  are  waking  up  to  the 
fact  that  these  relics  of  a  past  age 
are  worthy  of  the  most  careful  pres- 
ervation. 


Economic     Advantage     of 
Built  Structures. 


Well- 


THE  ECONOMIC  advantages, 
both  to  individual  owners  and  muni- 
cipalities, of  well  built  structures,  is 
interestingly  pointed  out  in  the  recent 
issue  of  a  contemporary  journal,, 
which  comments  on  the  desirability  of 
better  building  regulations,  especially 
in  the  large  cities  on  the  Continent. 

Hundreds  of  cities  are  now  revis- 
ing   their    building    regulations,    or 
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writing  new  ones,  or  have  just  put 
amended  ones  into  force.  It  shows 
that  the  great  fires  of  the  past  few 
years  have  not  been  wholly  unfruit- 
ful lessons.  People  are  awakened  to 
a  realization  that  something  must  be 
done.  They  are  tired  of  having  their 
lives  and  property  constantly  in  peril, 
the  while  paying  out  nearly  $300,000,- 
000  a  year  for  fire  protection  and 
$200,000,000  a  year  to  the  insurance 
companies  in  premiums,  while  over 
$215,000,000  of  property  goes  up  in 
smoke  every  year. 

Perfect  building  is  absolute  econ- 
omy, good  building  is  sensible,  and 
shoddy  construction  is  positive  ex- 
travagance. A  city  full  of  good 
buildings  means  lessened  maintenance 
cost  for  each  owner,  fewer  repairs,  a 
longer  life  for  the  buildings  (and  in 
consequence  lower  rents  would  ob- 
tain), much  less  expense  for  fire  de- 
partments and  water  protection,  and 
the  very  minimum  of  insurance  rates 
and  premiums,  safety  of  life  and  prop- 


erty. It  would  mean  millions  upon 
millions  of  dollars  saved  and  a  great 
municipal  problem  solved. 

A  first-class  city  can  only  be  an  ag- 
gregation of  first-class  buildings. 
Therefore  in  at  least  the  congested 
districts  only  perfect  construction  can 
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he  tolerated,  the  complete  and  total 
elimination  of  the  combustible  in 
building  materials. 

All  buildings,  new  and  old,  of  a 
public  or  semi-public  nature  should  be 
conspicuously  and  officially  labeled, 
just  what  classes  they  belong  to, 
"First  Class,"  "Second  Class,"  "Dang- 
erous," etc.  That  will  keep  the  build- 
ing department  alert  in  properly  clas- 
sifying the  buildings  and  will  keep 
owners  from  falsely  claiming  that 
their  inferior  and  dangerous  buildings 
are  "fireproof." 

Then  the  department  should  make 
every  effort  to  have  the  tax  system  so 
amended  that  there  will  be  a  scale  of 
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rates  rather  than  a  flat  rate.  The 
owner  of  a  first-class  building  requir- 
ing the  minimum  of  fire  protection 
and  expense  on  the  part  of  the  city 
should  pay  a  lower  rate  of  taxes  than 
the  owner  of  the  fire  trap  for  whose 
benefit   and  protection   and   the   pro- 


tection of  the  neighboring  property 
he  endangers,  the  expensive  fire  de- 
partments have  to  be  maintained. 
That  man  should  pay  the  minimum 
rate  of  tax.  Further,  the  building 
departments  should  try  to  influence 
the  insurance  companies  to  create  the 
"neighboring  risk"  that  exists  in  most 
European  cities,  whereby  the  individ- 
ual becomes  amenable  for  the  dam- 
age done  to  other  than  his  property 
through  his  neglect  or  carelessness. 

In  other  words,  if  fire  extends  be- 
yond a  man's  own  premises,  he  would 
get  but  part  of  his  insurance.  In 
Europe  this  works  a  charm,  people  be- 
come most  careful  where  they  deposit 
ashes  and  waste  paper  and  cotton 
waste,  and  all  these  fire-breeding 
things  are  kept  in  fireproof  recep- 
tacles. Many  people  clamor  for  as 
few  restricted  fire  limits  as  possible: 
the  building  departments  should 
clamor  for  as  wide  limits  as  possilile. 
It  is  only  a  question  of  a  few  years 
when  the  existing  fire  limits  of  any 
city  have  to  be  extended.     Then  they 
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take  in  all  the  second  class  buildings 
permitted  under  the  old  regulations, 
these  old  ones  endanger  the  new 
buildings  and  the  latter  have  to  be 
superlatively  well  built  to  withstand 
the  adjacent  fires  that  are  sure  to  rage 
in  the  old  buildings.  We  must  all 
realize  that  with  as  rapidly  growing 
a  population  the  town  of  to-day  is 
the  city  of  to-morrow.  Every  one  of 
our  cities  is  now  suffering  from  an 
inheritance  of  fire  traps  handed  down 
by  previous  generations.  The  city 
that  would  make  its  fire  limits  com- 
prehend all  of  its  corporate  extent 
would  indeed  be  a  sensible  city,  a 
really  first-class  city. 


MR.  J.  T.  FORIN  has  been  appointed 
to  the  office  of  Building  Inspector  of 
Cobalt  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by 
the  resignation  of  his  precedecessor. 
Mr.  Forin  was  formerly  Inspector  of 
Public  Works  at  Hull,  Que.,  and  goes 
to  Cobalt  well  recommended  for  his 
new  position. 


GERMANY'S  POWER  PLANTS.— Manner  in  WhicK  tlie  Ex- 
ploitation  of  Hydraulic  Energy  is  Conducted  and  Governed. — Provi- 
sions and  Charges  for  Use  of  Power. — Compulsory  MemDersnip  in 
Associations  of  Persons  Whose  Property  is  Benefitted  by  Water  Supply 


GERMANY  as  an  industrial  nation,  from  the  stand- 
point of  organization  and  the  efficient,  economical 
utilization  of  her  national  resources,  stands  at 
the  head  of  the  nations  of  the  world.  At  this  time, 
therefore,  while  the  several  provinces  of  the  Dominion 
are  battling  with  the  problem  of  determining  the  best 
course  to  pursue  to  get  the  most  out  of  the  water  power 
value  in  their  streams  and  rivers,  a  review  of  the  develop- 
ment, control  and  use  of  water  power  in  Germany  will 
prove  of  interest  to  Canadian  municipal  officials  and 
engineers. 

We  have  gone  a  trifle  further  than  the  staid,  thrifty 
German,  in  the  establishment  of  provincial  power  plants 
for  the  development  of  energy  for  commercial  purposes, 
for  we  find  that,  although  some  municipalities  have  their 
own  electric  development  plants,  none  of  the  several 
states  have  as  yet  gone  as  far  in  this  direction  as  have 
the  Provinces  of  Ontario  and  Manitoba. 

THE  LAWS  RELATING  TO  THE  DEVELOPMENT 
AND   USE  OF   WATER  POWER. 

Water  rights  in  Germany  are  not  regulated  by  Im- 
perial legislation  ;  neither  do  the  use  and  development  of 
water  power  come  within  the  scope  of  the  Imperial 
Government.  At  the  formation  of  the  German  Empire 
the  right  of  eminent  domain  over  the  public  water  was 
reserved  exclusively  to  the  sovereign  States  joining  the 
Empire  and  now  composing  the  same. 

The  laws  governing  water  rights  enacted  by  the  sev- 
eral States  and  the  various  governmental  decrees,  rules 
and  ordinances  which  were  the  law  of  the  land  at  the  time 
the  Empire  was  founded  remained  in  full  force  and  effect 
and  subject  only  to  changes  and  amendments  by  the 
several  States  themselves. 

In  the  contemplation  of  the  German  law,  from  time 
immemorial  the  public  waters — that  is,  the  rivers  navi- 
gable by  nature,  the  seashores,  and  the  sea  ports — are  the 
property  of  the  State,  as  a  part  of  its  sovereignty  for 
common  use.  The  right  of  usage  of  these  waters  may 
be  acquired  by  private  persons,  communities,  or  munici- 
palities from  the  State  government  for  certain  purposes, 
subject  to  governmental  supervision  and  control. 

The  uniform  policy  of  the  German  States  heretofore 
has  been  not  to  exercise  governmental  control  or  owner- 
ship by  reason  of  eminent  domain  over  the  public  waters, 
so  as  to  make  them  a  source  of  fiscal  revenue,  as,  for 
instance,  by  the  erection  and  management  of  water  works 
for  the  supply  of  water,  or  by  the  construction  of  works 
for  the  development  and  use  of  the  water  power,  etc. 

On  the  adoption  of  the  new  civil  code  for  Germany  in 
1900,  establishing  a  uniform  private  law  in  all  the  Ger- 
man States,  the  existing  laws  relating  to  the  water  rights 
in  the  various  States  were  left  unchanged,  and  legislation 
regarding  water  rights  and  the  use  of  public  waters  was 
again  specifically  reserved  to  the  several  States. 

Articles  65  and  66  of  the  Introduction  Law  (Ein- 
fuhrungs-Gesetz)  to  the  Civil  Code  provide  that:  "The 
provisions  of  the  several  State  laws  governing  the  water 
rights,  inclusive  of  the  mill  rights,  accesses  to  the  banks 
of  rivers,  rafting,  the  promotion  of  irrigation  and  drain- 
age of  real  property,  right  of  landing  places,  the  form- 
ation of  islands  in  the  rivers,  the  river  beds,  dams,  and 
embankments  shall  remain  unaffected." 

OWNERSHIP  AND  CONTROL. 
Up  to  the  present  time,  with  a   few  exceptions,  tiie 
governments  of  the  several  German  States  do  not  develop 
the  water  power  under  government  ownership,  nor  do  they 
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control  and  rent  and  sell  the  power  for  the  use  of  manu- 
facturers, millers,  etc.,  neither  is  the  power  all  develojied 
by  private  capital  and  the  power  rented  and  sold  ex- 
clusively for  the  benefit  of  private  owners. 

Only  during  the  past  twenty  years  has  the  utilization 
of  the  water  power  of  Germany  by  the  several  States 
under  government  ownership  been  taken  into  consider- 
ation. The  question  is  also  being  agitated  by  private 
parties  so  as  to  bring  about  a  co-operation  between  them 
and  the  public  authorities. 

In  Prussia  at  the  present  time,  government  ownership 
of  waterworks  for  power  and  other  purposes  is  being 
seriously  considered.  An  exhaustive  report  presenting  the 
ways  of  utilizing  the  public  waters  as  a  means  of  fiscal 
revenue  has  been  prepared  by  the  ministry  of  public  works, 
the  department  of  the  government  which  has  supervision 
over  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  public  and  private 
waters,  and  recommending  that  proper  legislation  to  that 
end  be  enacted  by  the  Prussian  Parliament.  Action, 
however,  on  this  project  is  being  deferred. 

The  Bavarian  Government  proposes  to  take  up  the 
matter  of  governmental  ownership  of  the  waters  in  the 
province  of  Upper  Bavaria.  A  bill  for  the  purpose  has 
been  drafted  and  it  is  thought  that  legislation  to  that 
effect  will  soon  be  enacted.  The  purpose  in  view  is  to 
estaljlish  water  power  for  the  generation  of  electricity 
from  which  to  furnish  the  energy  to  run  the  railroads  in 
South  Bavaria. 

Baden  has  taken  the  lead  in  exercising  governmental 
ownership  of  water  power  bv  the  erection  and  manage- 
ment under  governmental  control  of  the  small  eldctric 
water-power  works  at  the  port  of  Kehl,  on  the  Rhine, 
to  supply  the  railroad  stations  and  the  navigation  works 
of  the  said  port  with  electricity. 

The  waterworks  of  the  city  of  Nordhausen,  in  the 
Harz  Mountains,  are  an  illustration  of  municipal  owner- 
ship of  water-power  works. 

PROVISIONS  FOR  THE  USE  OF  WATER. 

The  system  hitherto  universally  prevailing  in  the  Ger- 
man States  for  the  use  of  the  water  is  that  the  erection 
and  management  of  waterworks  are  carried  out  by  the 
water  associations  known  by  the  German  name  of 
"Wasser-Genossenschaften."  These  are  quasi  public  cor- 
porations, organized  under  the  special  laws  mentioned 
above,  under  the  enumeration  of  the  laws  of  Prussia 
relating  to  water  rights  and  water  power. 

These  semi-official  corporations  are  organized  either 
entirely  by  private  owners  of  land  who  are  being  directly 
or  remotely  benefitted  by  the  use  of  the  waters,  or  muni- 
cipalities, or  by  a  combination  of  both  municipality  and 
private  individuals. 

It  is  a  special  feature  of  the  laws  governing  water 
associations  that  the  membership  of  all  persons  is  legally 
made  compulsory  whose  real  property  is  held  to  be  bene- 
fitted by  the  purposes  and  the  object  of  the  associations, 
whether  it  be  by  the  reason  of  a  supply  of  drinking  water 
or  of  furnishing  power  or  of  drainage  or  irrigation  or  of 
other   ameliorations. 

The  right  of  appropriation  of  private  property  on  the 
assessment  of  damages  is  also  an  essential  feature  of  the 
said  laws. 

These  associations  being  corporations  for  profit,  are 
also  being  organized  under  the  general  German  law  of 
the  "Code  of  Commerce"  governing  companies  with  a 
limited  liability. 

A  leading  illustration  of  these  latter  corporations  is 
one  in  which  the  city  of  Aix  la  Chapelle  is  the  principal 
stockholder.    This  company  is  called  the  "Ruhrthal  Sper- 
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rengesellschaft  G.  m.  b.  H/' — a  limited  liability  com- 
pany. It  is  named  after  the  river  Ruhr,  near  which  the 
city  is  situated.  It  was  organized  on  March  20,  1890,  with 
seven  incorporators,  composed  of  the  mayor  of  the  city 
of  Aix  la  Chapelle  as  the  representative  of  the  city  by 
virtue  of  a  resolution  passed  by  the  city  council,  a  com- 
missioner (landrat)  of  the  county  of  Aix  la  Chapelle 
(landkreis  of  Aachen),  empowered  by  resolution  of  the 
county  commissioners  and  of  five  commissioners  repre- 
senting and  empowered  by  five  other  adjoining  counties  or 
"landkreise." 

This  company,  the  title  of  which,  "Ruhrthal  Sper- 
rengesellschaft,"  means  company  for  the  storage  of  the 
waters  of  the  river  Ruhr,  was  organized  with  a  capital  of 
5,000,000  marks  ($1,190,000),  to  which  the  city  of  Aix 
ia  Chapelle,  tlie  county  of  Aix  la  Chapelle,  and  two  other 
counties  subscribed  1,000,000  marks  ($238,000)  each,  two 
counties  subscribed  320,000  marks  ($76,160)  each,  and 
one  county  360,000  marks   ($85,680). 

The  object  of  the  company,  as  stated  in  the  article 
of  corporation,  is  as  follows :  The  erection  and  mainten- 
ance of  reservoirs  (sammelbecken)  for  the  river  Ruhr 
and  its  tributaries  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  con- 
dition of  the  said  river  courses,  and  to  better  utilize  the 
water  and  the  water  power  by  the  erection  of  aqueducts, 
by  drainage  and  irrigation,  and  also  by  the  construction 
of  electricity  works,  water  motors,  pumping  works,  and 
the  transmission  of  power  for  farming,  for  the  industries 
and  for  small  trades,  in  a  manner  .so  as  to  be  of  common 
benefit. 

It  is  one  of  the  duties  of  the  said  company  to  offer 
the  power  produced  to  the  parties  in  interest,  especially 
to  the  city  of  Aix  la  Chapelle,  at  rates  in  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  the  capital  invested  by  fixing  the  prices 
upon   an   equitable   basis. 

CHARGES  FOR   USB  OF  POWER. 

The  above-mentioned  Ruhrthal  Sperrengesellschaft 
charges  its  four  membership  customers:  (i)  City  of  Aix 
la  Chapelle;  (2)  County  of  Aix  la  Chapelle;  (3)  County 
of  Duren,  for  electric  light  4.1  pfennig  (0.976  cents), 
and  (4)  the  County  of  Schleide  3.7  pfennig  (0.88  cents) 
for  the  kilowatt  hour,  and  a  further  reduction  of  10  per 
cent,  if  the  dividend  of  the  company  exceeds  5  per  cent.; 
but  it  is  a  condition  that  an  annual  consumption  of  be- 
tween 2.3  and  8.5  million  kilowatt  hours  must  be  guar- 
anteed and  paid  for. 

These  membership  customers  are  restricted  in  their 
sales  to  others  to  a  tariff,  imposed  by  the  management  of 
the  company,  by  which  a  charge  of  between  25  and  40 
pfennig  (5-95  to  9.52  cents)  for  the  kilowatt  hour  is  made. 

Electricity  for  power  purposes  is  sold:  (i)  At  low 
pressure  from  8  to  35  pfennig  (1.9  to  8.33  cents);  (2) 
at  high  pressure  (5,000  volts)  at  4}^  to  25  pfennig 
(1.07  to  5.95  cents)  according  to  annual  consumption. 

A  more  uniform  consumption  is  given  a  better  rate; 
for  instance,  a  consumer  using  10  horse  power  in  twenty- 
four  hours  is  given  a  better  rate  than  one  using  24  horse 
power  in  ten  hours. 

The  Valley  Storage  Waterpower  Works  of  the  city 
of  Solingen,  built  in  1903,  charges  for  light  45  pfennig 
(10.71  cents)  per  kilowatt  hour,  on  a  consumption  up  to 
350  hours  a  year;  above  that,  25  pfennig  (5.95  cents) 
a  kilowatt  hour;  for  power,  18  pfennig  (4.28  cents)  per 
kilowatt  hour,  on  a  consumption  of  750  hours  a  year; 
exceeding  750  hours,  8  pfennig  (1.9  cents)  per  kilowatt 
hour. 

These  works  have  a  capacity  of  450  kilowatt  hours. 
In  the  spring  of  1900  one  year  after  construction,  they 
were  connected  with  140  motors  with  a  consumption  of 
209  kilowatts  and  had  a  lighting  capacity  of  about  6,550 
incandescent  lamps  of  16  candle  light  each.  During  the 
year  1904  the  total  output  for  light  and  power  amounted 


to  278,000  kilowatt  hours  and  in  1905  to  388,800  kilowatt 
hours,  an  increase  in  one  year  equal  to  40  per  cent. 

In  the  spring  of  1906  they  were  connected  with  more 
than  500  small  motors. 

The  charge  of  the  Ennepethalsperre  for  electrical 
energy  is  20  pfennig  (4.76  cents)  for  the  kilowatt  hour 
for  power,  and  35  pfennig  (8.33  cents)  for  light,  much 
lower  than  the  rates  of  the  largest  cities  of  the  neigh- 
borhood. This  plant  was  put  into  operation  in  1905  and 
has  a  yearly  capacity  of  1.9  millions  of  horse-power  hours- 
According  to  the  statutes  of  the  company  the  pro- 
portion of  the  general  expenses  which  each  member  using 
the  power  has  to  bear  is  determined  in  the  following  man- 
ner :  For  each  horse-power  of  the  motor  a  rate  of  30 
marks  ($7.14)  is  charged  yearly  for  the  daily  use  of  the 
motor.in  addition  to  which  a  gross  sum  is  paid  yearly, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  motors,  as  follows : 

Horse-power.  Marks.  Dollars. 

Up  to  5    30  7.14 

From     5   to    10 40  9.52 

From    10   to    15 50  11.90 

From    15   to   20 60  14.28 

From   20   to   30 80  1904 

From   30   to   50 100  23.80 

Above    50    120  28.56 

HORSE  AND  STEAM  POWER   COMPARED. 

On  April  i,  1905,  Germany  had  375  public  electricity 
works  with  an  aggregate  ca])acity  of  about  107,800  horse- 
power, the  greater  part  of  which  was  generated  by  water 
power. 

According  to  the  industrial  census  of  1895,  the  aggre- 
gate capacity  of  all  motors  in  use  in  the  industries  was 
3,428,000  horse-power.  Of  this,  79.4  per  cent  was  furn- 
ished by  steam  power  and  18.4  per  cent,  or  629,000  horse- 
power, by  water:  both  together  were  978  per  cent,  of 
all  the  power  used  by  the  factories  in  Germany. 

In  Prussia  in  the  year  1898  there  were  in  operation 
19,567  water-power  works  with  a  total  capacity  of  219,500 
horse-power,  the  average  capacity  being  11.2  horse-power. 

According  to  the  statistics,  the  capacity  of  all  steam 
engines  in  use  in  Prussia  April  i,  1905,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  railway  locomotives  and  engines  used  by  the 
army   and  navy,   was   5,440,000  horse-power. 

USES  TO  WHICH  THE  WATER  POWER  IS 
APPLIED. 

Water  power  in  Germany  is  mostly  applied  to  the 
generation  of  electricity  for  lighting  and  industrial  pur- 
poses. It  is  also  used  for  pumping  water  into  reservoirs 
for  supplying  cities  with  water  and  for  irrigation  and 
for  drainage.  As  an  illustration  of  the  uses  of  water 
power  for  the  generation  of  electricity  for  industrial 
purposes,  the  following  statement  relating  to  the  water- 
works of  the  Wupperthal  Sperren  Genossenschaft,  erected 
in  the  region  of  the  source  of  the  river  Wupper,  emptying 
into  the  Rhine,  may  be  of  interest : 

Electric  power  is  furnished  by  the  company  to  the 
following  plants,  viz.,  5  powder  mills  with  16  motors, 
I  bone  mill  with  i  motor,  9  grain  mills  with  10  motors, 
15  cloth  factories  with  14  motors,  7  spinning  works  with  5 
motors,  3  hammer  works  with  13  motors,  6  electricity 
plants  with  7  motors,  64  printing  works,  dyeing  works, 
bleaching  works,  weaving  works,  etc.,  with  9  motors,  4 
wire-thread  works  with  2  motors,  i  fiat-iron  factory  with 
I  motor,  4  paper  factories  with  6  motors,  19  grinding 
works  with  27  motors,  i  felt  factory  with  2  motors,  i 
woodenware  factory  with  2  motors,  i  waterworks  and 
electric  works  with  3  motors,  2  hinge  and  metal  screw 
factories  with  6  motors. 
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WHENEVER  one  sees  an  artist  sketching  in  some 
ol'd  world  village,  one  realizes  afresh  how 
modern  art  is  divorced  from  the  realities  of 
life.  No  artist  in  the  old  days  ever  contented  himself  with 
producing  merely  shadows  af  reality.  lie  was  busy  creat- 
ing the  very  stutf  of  the  world,  weaving  a  garment  of  the 
gi  Is  to  adorn  the  earth.  His  canvas  was  flung  wide  over 
the  country  side,  and  all  his  pictures  were  painted. in  the 
real.  When  he  had  done  his  work  in  the  valley,  the  valley 
was  a  more  beautiful  valley  than  before.  He  adorned  the 
hills  with  castles,  and  set  the  plains  with  many  a  jewel- 
in  moated  grange,  manor,  and  farmhouse.  In  the  walled 
town,  too,  he  was  still  a  creator  of  beauty  in  the  real  The 
mother  art  was  the  essential  thing— nothing  was  or  ever 
could  be  so  important. 

Stonework. 

Let  us  now  briefly  consider  then  the  materials  we  may 
use  in  building:   and  first  let  us  take  stone. 

We  have  in  many  districts  stone  of  various  kinds  for 
building;  and  in  most  of  these  districts  we  have  object 
lessons  in  old  buildings,  showing  how  stone  may  be  beauti- 
fully used.  It  is  unfortunate,  however,  that  the  modern 
mason  seems  quite  unable  to  profit  by  such  examples :  he 
always  wants  to  improve  on  them.  The  art  of  masonry 
may  often  be  made  a  kind  of  rude  mosaic,  in  which  stones 
of  various  shapes  and  sizes  and  tints  can  be  combined  and 
arranged.  In  old  cottages  in  Surrey  you  may  find  the 
irregular  spaces  between  the  stones  adorned  with  scraps 
of  flint,  iron  stone,  and  broken  red  pottery,  with  excellent 
effect.  Another  instance  of  the  same  mosaic  in  masonry 
may  be  found  in  the  old  castie  at  Peel,  in  the  Isle  of  Man, 
where  the  wide  scale  of  tints  in  the  local  stone  from  vari- 
ous shades  of  red  to  grey  and  yellow  is  taken  full  advan- 
tage of.  Is  it  necessary  to  add  that  in  the  local  modern 
buildings  of  the  same  stone,  the  material  has  been  reduced 
to  an  absolute  regularity  of  tint  and  surface?  When  the 
modern  mason  does  descend  to  rough  walling  he  lets  us 
know  it,  and  can  only  give  us  an  exaggerated  excrescence 
in  the  centre  of  each  stone— a  confection  known  as  rock- 
faced.  And  he  seldom  knows  how  to  deal  with  the  mortar 
joint,  which  in  good  old  work  makes  such  a  beautiful 
reticulated  pattern  of  varying  shades  of  grey. 

If  only,  instead  of  ignoring  the  qualities  of  materials 
and  forcing  them  into  these  meaningless  forms,  we  were 
to  begin  at  the  other  end,  what  a  new  world  of  art  would 
be  disclosed  to  us.  A  visit  to  the  site  of  our  building  may 
disclose,  perhaps,  the  fact  that  flints  are  the  essential  local 
materials  for  walling.  What  a  palette  is  there  for  the 
artist,  of  tones  of  pearly  grey ;  what  a  variety  of  textures 
can  be  obtained  too.  ere  the  soft  rounded  outlines  of  the 
uncut  stones,  and  here,  to  mark  some  special  feature,  the 
cut  flints.  The  surfaces  of  the  walling  enriched,  perhaps, 
with  the  shivers  of  the  broken  flints  set  in  the  joints,  or 
notes  of  red  brick  or  brown  stone.  .\nd  all  this  you  won't 
find  anything  about  in  books,  or  learn  anything  about  in 
ornces,  or  art  schools.  It  is  a  kind  of  rude  natural  mosaic, 
and  if  rightly  done  implies  the  use  of  materials  in  the 
right  way,  inasmuch  as  it  develops  to  the  utmost  their 
possibilities,  instead  of  obliterating  their  character  by 
forcing  them  into  preconceived  academic  formulas.  It 
seems  that  we  are  too  apt  to  put  the  cart  before  the  horse 
in  these  matters,  and  instead  of  letting  the  materials  in- 
fluence us  and  suggest  the  design,  we  let  them  have  no 
voice  in  the  matter  at  all,  but  simply  shape  them  into  the 
arbitrary  forms  we  have  learnt  at  school. 
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Brickwork. 

Passing  on  to  consider  bricks  and  brickwork,  I  suppose 
every  arcliitect  has  in  his  ottice  one  of  those  perfect 
bricks  that  is  the  manufacturer's  pride  and  joy,  absolutely 
regular  in  form  and  uniform  in  tint,  and  which  is  just 
everything  that  a  brick  should  not  be — from  the  point  of 
view  of  tne  artist  in  building.  A  brick  is  after  all  a  piece 
of  baked  clay,  and  its  beauty  consists  of  its  character.  It 
snouRl  have  the  characteristic  surface  and  texture  of 
mother  earth.  It  should  be  of  the  earth  earthy.  In  this 
connection,  I  remember  a  great  collector  of  Japanese  pot- 
tery once  showing  me  a  little  rude  earthen  pot.  It  had 
no  eiegance  of  shape,  and  would  have  been  scorned  by  the 
average  buyer  of  vases.  And  yet  in  Japan  it  was  held 
a  penect  thing;  and  its  chief  claim  to  beauty  rested  in 
the  fact  that  its  torm  implied  the  expression  of  the  charac- 
ter ot  its  material.  The  object  of  the  artist  in  making 
it  had  been  to  express  its  inherent  clayeyness:  subordin- 
ating all  his  own  personal  aspirations  about  form,  he  had 
sympathetically  divined  the  character  of  his  material.  And 
a  nation  of  artists  understood  his  aims,  and  appreciated 
his  efforts.  And  so  our  bricks  first  of  all  express  the 
true  inwardness  of  the  stuff  they  are  made  of. 

Then  as  to  their  color,  a  tint  which  is  subtly  varied 
must  necessarily  be  more  beautiful  than  a  uniform 
shade,  and  more  in  harmony  with  natural  surroundings. 
The  mortar  joint  should  not  be  a  succession  of  mechan- 
ically ruled  lines,  and  should  be  neither  too  light  nor  too 
dark  in  tone,  but  introduce  into  the  color  scheme  a  tone 
of  neutral  grey,  which  is  always  so  useful  in  the  general 
effect  of  the  work — helping  to  give  it  that  kind  of  bloom, 
that  indescribable  quality  of  tone,  which  we  find  in  old 
brickwork,  such  as  that  at  Cambridge,  for  instance. 

Roofing  Materials. . 

Then  in  the  matter  of  roofing  materials :  the  most  im- 
portant quality  here  is  texture,  and  so  tiles  should  be 
thick,  and  if  their  new  color,  as  is  generally  the  case,  is 
too  even  in  tint  to  be  good,  they  must  have  such  a  tex- 
ture as  will  weather  and  vegetate  quickly.  It  is  most  im- 
portant also  that  the  tiles  should  have  those  slight  irreg- 
ularities of  form  and  surface  which  give  such  interest 
and  charm  to  old  roofs.  Nothing  is  so  fatal  to  the  beauty 
of  a  roof  as  tiles  which  are  absolutely  regular — giving 
the  effect  of  a  surface  ruled  with  absolutely  rigid  hori- 
zontal lines.  You  might  just  as  well  cover  your  building 
with  galvanized  iron  at  once.  There  are  at  present  per- 
haps no  entirely  satisfactory  tiles  made  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  building  artist.  The  best  of  them  will  strike 
a  jarring  note  of  red  in  the  country,  and  the  darker  ones 
are  too  even  in  tone  to  be  good.  If  it  is  impossible  to 
get  old  tiles,  one  is  bound  to  accept  a  tile  which  is  very 
crude  in  its  effect  for  the  first  few  years.  Perhaps  some 
day  tile  makers  will  weather  and  mature  our  tiles  for  us. 

Probably  you  will  agree  with  me  that  the  finest  kind 
of  roof  is  one  of  stone — such  as  the  CoUey  Weston.  It  is 
one  of  the  few  materials  for  roofs  which  is  beautiful  when 
new  and  grows  in  grace  with  age. 

Slates  have  the  defect  that  they  do  not  readily  yield 
to  nature's  inimitable  coloring.  The  rougher  and  thicker 
they  are,  the  better  the  artist  in  building  will  like  them; 
and  except  in  their  own  special  locality  he  will,  perhaps, 
prefer  a  good  grey  tone  to  the  more  fashionable  green. 
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There  is  a  kind  of  harshness  about -slates  which  makes 
them  specially  at  home  in  bleak  and  barren  uplands,  or  in 
windswept  open  spaces  by  the  sea;  while  the  kindly 
warmth  of  tiles  makes  them  more  adapted  in  wooded  and 
sheltered  places. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  thatch  is  not  more  widely  usetl 
for  small  buildmgs.  If  it  is  treated  with  some  prepara- 
tion to  make  it  fireproof,  the  main  objection  to  it  is  re- 
moved. It  affords  far  the  best  protection  against  outside 
conditions  either  of  heat  or  cold,  and  so  is  well  adapted 
for  small  buildings  where  the  bedrooms  are  in  the  roof. 
The  Treatment  of  Timber. 

In  the  use  of  timber  for  building  many  opportunities 
and  possibilities  are  lost  in  the  initial  preparation  of  the 
material,  as  well  as  in  its  subsequent  treatment  in  the 
workshop.  In  dealing  with  materials  generally,  and  per- 
haps timber  in  particular,  there  are  two  main  ideals  which 
may  be  followed.  In  the  case  of  timber  which  has  no 
great  hidden  beauties  to  bring  to  light  by  high  finish,  it 
is  wise  to  aim  at  securing  some  suggestion  of  those  natural 
graces  which  belong  to  its  living  existence  as  a  tree.  In 
the  case  of  other  special  timbers  we  may  give  up  this 
natural  beauty  for  those  qualities  which  can  only  be 
educed  by  a  high  degree  of  finish.  The  great  thing  to 
avoid  is  to  halt  between  these  two  ideals,  and  so  spoil 
our  horn  without  achieving  a  spoon. 

I  cannot  help  but  note  here  how  strangely  these  gen- 
eral principles  apply  to  all  departments  of  life.  You  may 
remember  how  this  was  illustrated  in  one  of  those  charm- 
ing early  novels  by  Bernard  Shaw,  where  the  hero,  merely 
from  being  a  master  of  the  art  of  prize-fighting,  gained 
in  a  degree  an  insight  into  the  principles  which  should 
govern  all  arts.  That  is  perhaps  an  extreme  case.  Bat 
the  point  I  specially  want  to  note  here  is,  that  in  writing 
an  essay  on  the  treatment  of  material  and  in  showing  how 
they  may  be  educated,  I  find  the  same  remarks  apply 
exactly  to  the  whole  question  of  education;  and  the  same 
defects  occur  in  educating  human  beings  as  in  educating 
planks  of  wood.  In  both  cases  we  so  often  spoil  our 
horns  without  making  spoons,  and  so  often  try  to  make 
silk  purses  out  of  sow's  ears.  But  while  the  human  pro- 
blem is  an  immensely  difficult  one,  involving  a  sympa- 
thetic insight  into  the  nature  of  the  pupil  and  his  possi- 
bilities, in  the  education  of  materials  in  the  workshop  ii 
is  relatively  simple;  and  by  the  use  of  hand  tools,  at  any 
rate  for  finishing  the  work,  we  cannot  go  very  far  wrong. 

It  is  better  in  most  cases  to  finish  such  timber  as  oak 
with  the  adze  instead  of  the  plane.  Let  me  add  a  few 
words  as  to  the  higher  education  of  such  materials  as 
mahogany,  rosewood,  and  the  like. 

Even  here  I  don't  want  an  absolute  level  surface  or 
straightness  of  line;  but  just  such  subtle  undulations  as  a 
sculptor  might  make  in  highly  finished  marble.  The  sur- 
face must  just  so  far  be  alive  as  that.  And  then  not 
glassy  French  polish  with  its  disconcerting  stare  that  is 
like  that  excess  in  glossiness  and  shininess  in  boots  and 
hat  which  we  associate  with  a  certain  type  of  city  gentle- 
man. Instead  of  that,  let  us  have  the  quiet,  unobtrusive 
sheen  which  a  wax  polish  gives. 

In  the  development  of  design  from  the  suggestions  of 
the  material,  a  very  good  instance  is  that  kind  of  inlay 
work  which  consists  of  a  landscape  in  which  the  markings 
of  the  timber,  which  so  often  suggest  landscapes,  are 
taken  as  the  basis  of  a  design.  Another  example  is  in  the 
use  of  cross  sections  of  laburnum  wood.  This  material, 
as  you  are  probably  aware,  has  the  annular  rings  ex- 
tremely well  marked,  and  these  cross  sections  were  oftea 
used  in  old  work  in  hexagons,  or  in  what  I  think  is  called 
the  oyster-shell  pattern,  with  very  fine  effect.  The  grain 
of  wood,  as  well  as  its  natural  color,  will  give  the  best 
basis  of  design  for  inlay ;  and  unless  the  designer  is  in 
close  touch  with  his  material  here  as  elsewhere,  he  will 
lose  all  his  opportunities.    In  this  mosaic  of  wood,  whicn 


we  call  inlay,  I  believe  that  the  best  results  may  be  gained 
by  slight  variations  of  plane  in  the  surface. 

In  wood  carving  what  suggestions  has  the  material  to 
offer?  We  must  respect  its  limitations  and  possibilities, 
and  our  wood  carving  must  be  primarily  just  another 
means  of  educing  the  woodenness  of  the  wood.  That  is 
the  main  characteristic  which  strikes  us  in  old  work. 
The  woodwork  is  essentially  wooden ;  there  is  a  kind  of 
blunt  knobbiness  about  it.  The  materia!  has  been  educated, 
and  its  hidden  characteristics  brought  to  the  surface. 
When  the  Renaissance  came  that  ideal  was  lost,  and  the 
material  was  used  merely  as  an  unregarded  medium  for 
expressing  the  conceptions  of  the  designer. 

Let  us  take  the  case  of  that  famous  carver  Cirinling 
Gibbons,  and  let  us  begin  by  paying  a  proper  tribute  to 
that  almost  miraculous  skill  which  places  his  work  almost 
beyond  criticism.  He  is  such  a  master  of  his  tools  thnt 
we  find  he  has  fallen  into  the  too  common  fault  of  ignor- 
ing and  overriding  all  the  true  inwardness  of  his  timber. 
He  is  not  interested  in  it  at  all,  but  only  in  his  own  de- 
signs, and  merely  wants  a  nice  obedient  and  accommo- 
dating material,  and  so  he  carves  in  soft  wood.  He  will 
then  give  us  a  lobster,  perhaps,  or  a  bunch  of  pheasants, 
rendered  with  marvellous  imitative  exactitude.  We  may 
wonder,  as  we  do  wonder,  at  these  Renaissance  triumphs, 
just  as  we  wonder  at  fireworks.  But  art  should  move  us 
to  something  more  than  that.  If  we  want  to  look  at  lob- 
sters we  can  see  them  in  any  fishmonger's  shop.  Th's 
imitative  rivalry  with  Nature  is  the  stupidest  kind  of  ideal. 
And  so  the  work  of  Grinling  Gibbons,  wonderful  as  it  is, 
seldom  becomes  more  than  a  kind  of  curiosity  of  art — a 
triumph  of  mechanical  skill. 

Tiles. 

It  is  a  difficult  matter  for  the  building  artist  to  find  a 
modern  glazed  tile  which  he  can  use.  The  manufacturers 
have  all  aimed  at  a  mechanical  regularity  of  shape,  uni- 
formity of  pattern  and  staring  glassiness  of  glaze,  which 
make  practically  all  modern  tiles  impossible.  There  are, 
of  course,  or  rather  there  were,  the  de  Morgan  tiles, 
which,  excellent  in  color  and  design,  were  still  somewhat 
glassy  in  their  effect;  and  certain  modern  makers  have 
produced  dull  tiles  which  err  on  the  other  side,  and  have 
a  dead  lack  lustre  aspect.  Where  then  is  the  perfect 
glazed  tile  to  be  found  ?  Probably  only  nowadays  in  the 
old  Dutch  tiles.  In  these  the  glaze  has  a  thick  and  creamy 
quality  of  subtly  varied  tones,  and  in  form,  texture,  and 
patterning  they  are  full  of  individual  character.  It  is  the 
same  story  over  again,  and  beauty  has  been  achieved  by 
sympathetic  treatment  of  material  and  expression  of  its 
qualities.  The  drawings  on  these  tiles  would  probably  be 
a  matter  of  scorn  to  any  modern  draughtsman,  and  yet 
they  are  perfect  in  their  way,  because  they  speak  elo- 
quently of  material  and  process  of  manufacture.  Is  it  too 
much  to  hope  that  some  of  our  modern  makers  can  learn 
this  simple  art,  and  give  us  tiles  which  do  not  fix  us  with 
a  glassy  stare?  In  the  meantime,  the  building  artist  must 
do  without  tiles  altogether,  or  use  the  old  Dutch  tiles. 

Plastcrwork. 

No  one  has  done  more  than  Mr.  Bankart  to  revive  the 
possibilities  of  the  use  of  plasterwork,  and  in  his  work 
you  cannot  find  a  better  example  of  design  in  close  asso- 
ciation with  workmanship — -design  which  evolves  and  em- 
phasizes the  qualities  of  the  material.  There  are  two 
points  in  regard  to  plasterwork  which  I  should  like  1 5 
b/ing  before  you.  One  is  texture.  Mechanical  ideals  in 
this,  as  in  other  materials,  have  led  to  absolutely  smooth 
rigidity  of  finish,  which  obliterates  all  the  character  of  the 
material,  and  those  suggestions  of  methods  of  workman- 
ship which  lend  such  interest  to  the  work.  Do  not  then 
necessarily  finish  your  plaster  with  fine  stuff',  but  preserve 
the  texture  which  the  sand  gives,  and  finish  from  the  float 
with  subtile  variations  in  plane.  In  the  arrises,  such  as 
those  which  occur  at  the  sides  of  a  dormer  window,  do 
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not  work  to  a  rigid  line  such  as  is  given  by  a  cement  or 
wooden  Lead,  but  let  the  line  of  the  arris  take  the  char- 
acteristic line  which  results  from  deviations  in  plane  of 
the  surface  of  the  plaster,  and  let  this  slight  waviness  oE 
line  occur  in  your  plaster  cornices  as  vague  and  soft  iii 
its  outlines  as  waves  of  the  sea.  Let  the  finished  plaster 
still  retain  some  hint  that  it  was  soft  and  yielding  when 
used ;  let  it  flow  round  the  woodwork  perhaps  engulphing 
it  partially,  as  if  it  had  risen  like  a  flood  which  had  been 
frozen.  You  will  find  many  examples  of  these  qualities 
of  plaster  in  old  work,  and  but  few  in  modern  times.  Thin 
as  to  color,  the  natural  tint  given  by  the  sand  will  often 
be  found  to  be  a  good  one.  and  in  such  cases  the  plaster 
may  be  left  untinted.  If,  however,  the  plastering  is  tinted, 
let  it  be  for  choice  some  tint  which  is  germane  to  the  ma- 
terial— an  earthy  color,  such  as  ochre,  and  not  Nile  green, 
peacock  blue,  or  any  of  those  shades  dear  to  the  art  deco- 
rator. 

Glass. 

The  use  of  glass  in  building  is  generally  wisely  con- 
fined to  the  windows.  Here,  again,  we  building  artists 
want  it  to  be  made  and  used  in  the  old  way— in  compara- 
tively small  planes,  with  those  slight  variations  of  surface 
which  give  our  windows  a  friendly  twinkle,  instead  of  a 
glassy  stare.  Glass  is  a  material  to  be  used  with  caution 
in  a  building.  The  less  we  have  of  it  the  better,  unless  its 
surface  is  very  much  broken  up,  as  in  glass  mosaic,  for 
instance.  Glass  tiles  are  harsh  and  glaring  in  their  effect. 
Glass  shades  so  much  in  vogue  lin  the  Victorian  era  have 
now  been  happily  banished  to  the  garden. 

Metals. 

In  considering  the  metals  used  in  building,  I  have  to 
weary  you  with  the  same  demand  for  the  evolution  of 
character.  In  wrought  iron,  for  instance,  the  particular 
form  you  may  fancy  for  the  hinges  or  latches  of  your 
doors  gains  its  chief  value  as  design,  according  to  the 
extent  to  which  it  expresses  the  qualities  of  the  material. 
In  wrought  iron  we  have  a  substance  which,  rigid  when 
cold,  becomes  in  the  heat  of  the  fire  a  soft  and  ductile 
thing,  and  the  expression  of  that  gentler  mood  of  the  iron 
is  the  most  charming  thing  we  can  express  about  it.  It 
can  be  shown  by  outlines  which  seem  to  be  the  resultant 
of  surface  pressure — by  the  swelling  of  the  soft  metal 
round  the  stamp  of  the  die,  as  in  old  coins  and  in  many 
other  ways.  In  simple  ironwork  the  filing  of  the  cold  iron 
may  be  combined  with  the  hammering  of  the  hot  metal. 
In  finishmg  such  work  do  not  obliterate  all  the  varied 
tints  of  the  surface  with  black  paint,  but  finish  with  lin- 
seed oil  instead,  so  that  you  retain  the  brighter  notes  of 
the  file  work  with  the  grey  tones  of  the  forged  iron.  In 
cast-iron  work  we  have  plenty  of  fine  examples  in  the  old 
firebacks  that  used  to  be  made  in  Sussex,  and  many  more 
examples  in  modern  work  of  inferior  work  which  has 
made  the  very  name  of  cast-iron  a  reproach.  The  same 
suggestion  and  somewhat  vague  modelling  that  expresses 
the  qualities  of  plaster  is  equally  right  here,  and  these 
qualities  in  the  mould  will  save  the  work  from  that  for- 
bidding precision  and  rigidity  which  we  associate  with  the 
term  cast-iron. 

Reinforced  Concrete. 

In  this  brief  review  of  materials,  considered  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  building  artist,  a  word  may  be  said  as  to 
that  extremely  revolutionary  and  radical  material,  ferro- 
concrete. There  is  something  necessarily  illogical  in  the 
use  of  this  in  connection  \yith  those  architectural  forms 
which  have  been  evolved  as  vital  and  essentially  structural 
features  in  the  buildings  of  the  past.  If  we  are  going  to 
use  ferro-concrete  let  us  be  logical  about  it,  and  recog- 
nizing its  revolutionary  character,  let  us  have  here,  if 
nowhere  else,  a  new  style.  Let  the  adornment  of  the 
structure  within  and  without  be  admittedly  superficial  in 
character,  with  no  sham  features  about  it. 


In  Venice  the  greatest  painters  of  the  time  used  to 
adorn  the  external  walls  of  their  buildings  with  paintings. 
That  would  hardly  serve  in  London  to-day;  but  nothing 
could  be  better  than  mosaic  and  tiles,  and  such  like  wash- 
able materials  used  in  decorative  ways.  And  in  the  country 
this  surface  mosaic  may  take  a  local  flavor,  which,  by  the 
use  of  pebbles  in  the  form  of  rough-cast  or  flints,  as 
already  referred  to,  may  bring  the  building  into  harmony 
with  nature.  If  we  consider  our  function  as  adorners  of 
the  earth's  crust,  we  must  make  our  adornments  out  of  the 
same  materials  as  that  crust — just  as  a  pastrycook  adorns 
his  pies  with  pie-crust.  Stone,  brick  and  timber  are  all 
sound  materials  to  expose  to  view  in  the  building,  but  not 
iron. 

Now  I  daresay  there  are  some  of  you  here  who  may 
think  that  all  this  talk  about  art  in  connection  with  build- 
ing, is  not  very  practical.  But  what  does  art  mean  to  the 
worker?  It  means  pleasure  in  his  work.  It  means  the 
gilding  of  dull  necessary  tasks  with  delight.  More  and 
nK)re  in  the  modern  world  it  has  become  to  be  the  custo  n 
to  consider  work  as  merely  a  means  of  making  money  to 
buy  our  pleasures  with;  and  we  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
the  best  of  all  the  pleasures  that  the  world  has  to  offer  is 
in  the  production  of  work  which  we  believe  to  be  good. 
If  we  are  going  to  spend  the  greater  part  of  our  lives  in 
some  pursuit,  is  it  not  well  to  see  that  we  get  all  the  de- 
light out  of  it  we  can?  That  would  seem  a  selfish  kind 
of  argument  were  it  not  happily  true  that  pleasure  in  the 
worker  begets  pleasure  in  the  beholder  too.  Is  there  no 
room  in  the  modern  world  for  the  craftsman?  Kipling 
pictures — 

Who  lest  all  thought  of  Eden  fade 
Brings  Eden  to  the  craftsman's  brain, 

To  Godlike  muse  o'er  his  own  trade. 
And  manlike  stand  with  God  again. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  artist  of  the  future  will  find  both 
his  work  and  his  pleasure  in  the  creation  of  the  world 
in  which  we  live — the  world  of  building.  Instead  of  ar- 
ranging colors  on  a  canvas,  let  him  arrange  brick,  stone, 
and  wood  on  hill  and  dale,  in  such  simple  and  noble  forms 
that  the  very  spirit  of  the  country  will  be  explained  and 
rendered  articulate  by  his  work.  Instead  of  communities 
of  little  artistic  villas,  smugly  conscious  of  their  prettiness, 
let  us  try  to  achieve  in  our  smallest  buildings  those  qualities 
of  realities  and  earnestness  which  will  alone  make  them 
seem  at  home  with  the  creations  of  nature.  And  in  con- 
junction with  the  house  builder  let  us  have  the  garden 
maker  confirming  his  efforts,  not  merely  in  the  grooming 
of  suburban  villa  plots,  but  in  making  the  wilderness  to 
blossom  as  the  rose.  We  do  not  want  the  dilletante 
pedantries  of  architectural  art.  Let  Roman  art  be  for  the 
Romans,  and  Grecian  for  the  Greek.  Here  in  our  North- 
ern clime  let  us  evolve  our  own  art  as  our  fathers  did, 
from  our  natural  conditions  of  climate  and  of  race. 


C.C.C.A.  CONVENTION  AND  EXHIBITION. 

— Final   Arrangement   Completed    for  Gathering    of 
Cement  Interests  at  London. 

FINAL  ARRANGEMENTS  for  the  second  annual 
Convention  and  Exhibition  of  the  Canadian  Cement  and 
Concrete  Association  held  at  London,  Ont.,  March  29, 
.'50,  31,  and  April  1st,  have  practically  been  completed 
and  every  indication  points  to  an  event  that  will  far 
surpass  in  every  way  the  initial  meeting  held  in  To- 
ronto last  year.  An  unusually  attractive  programme  has 
been  prepared,  covering  as  it  does  a  wide  and  varied 
range  of  subject  matter  of  vital  interest  to  the  industry, 
and  introducing  some  of  the  most  prominent  authorities 
on  cement  and  concrete  in  Canada  and  the  United  States.  ' 
Many  of  the  papers  and  lectures  present  will  be  illus- 
trated with  stereoptican  views,  and  among  those  who 
will  address   the   Convention   will  be  Richard  L.   Hum- 
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phreys,  president  of  the  National  Ass'n  of  Cement  Users 
in  the  United  States,  and  Director  of  the  Government 
Structural  Material  Laboratory  at  Pittsburg;  Phillip  L. 
Wormely,  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.;  Percy  H.  Wilson,  Secretary  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  American  Portland  Cement  Manufacturers,  Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.;  and  F.  S.  Baker,  President  of  the  Royal 
Architectural  Institute  of  Canada. 

The  official  programme  is  as  follows: — 

PROGRAMME 

Tuesday,  March   29tfa 

2.30    O'CLOCK    P.M. 

Annual  Address  by  the  President— Peter  Gillespie,  Lecurer  in 
Theory   of   Construction,   University   o£   Toronto. 

Concrete  Construction— Cecil  B.  Smith,  of  Smith,  Kerry  & 
Chace,  Consulting  Engineers,  Toronto,  Winnipeg  and  Cal- 
gary. 

The  Use  of  Concrete  in  Dweliing-House  Architecture — Ernest 
Wilby,  Architect,  Detroit,  Mich.  (Paper  to  be  read  by 
Secretary.) 

Waterproofing  of  Concrete — R.  A.  Plumb,,  Chemist,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

8.00   O'CLOCK    P.iVI. 

The  Use  of  Cement  in  Architecture — F.  S.  Baker,  President 
Royal    Architectural    Institute    of    Canada. 

What  Concrete  IVIeans  to  the  Farmer — Percy  H.  Wilson,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Association  of  American  Portland  Cement  Manu- 
facturers,  Philadelphia,   Pa. 

inexpensive  Homes  of  Concrete — Milton  Dana  Morrill,  Architect, 
Washington,    D.C.      (Paper   to   be   read   by   the   Secretary.) 

Wednesday,  March  30th 

10.30    O'CLOCK    A..IVI 

Discussion  of  Proposed  Standard  Specifications. 
2.30    O'CLOCK     i-.IVI. 

Concrete  Bridges — A.  W.  Connor,  of  Bowman  n  Connor,  Con- 
sulting   Engineers,    Toronto. 

An  Analysis  of  Concrete  Bridge  Failures — C.  R.  Young,  of 
Barber  &  Young,  Bridge  and  Structural  Engineers,  Toronto. 

Concrete  Roadway  Construction — C.  W.  Boynton,  Chief  Inspect- 
ing  Engineer,    Universal   Portland    Cement  Co.,    Chicago,    111. 

Concrete — James  Bell,  of  Bell  &  McCuhbin,  Civil  Engineers,  St. 
V  nomas,   Ont. 

8.00    O'CLOCK     P.IVI. 

The  Engineer  and  the  Finished  Work — A.  W.  Campbell,  Deputy 
Minister  of  Railways  and  Canals,  Ottawa. 

The  Construction  of  Concrete  Highway  Bridges — Chas.  Talbot, 
County  Engineer  tor  County  of  Middlesex,  London,    Ont. 

Concrete  Pavements — James  Pearson,  President  The  Construct- 
ing  and   Paving   Co.,    Toronto. 

Thursday,  March  Slst 

10.30    O'CLOCK    A..M 

Election    of    Officers. 

2.30    O'CLOCK    P.M. 

Concrete  in  Europe — Richard  L.  Humphrey,  President  National 
Association  of  Cement  Users  and  Director  of  United  States 
Structural   Materials   Testing  Laboratories,    Pittsburg,    Pa. 

Some  Experiments  with  Cement  Tile — W.  H.  Day,  Professor  of 
Physics,   Ontario   Agricultural   College,   Guelph. 

The  Uses  of  Concrete  on  the  Farm — Philip  D.  Wormeley,  Test- 
ing Engineer,  OfBce  of  Public  Roads,  United  States  Depart- 
ment  of  Agriculture,    Washington,   D.C. 

The  Hardening  of  Portland  Cement — A.  G.  Larson,  Chemist, 
The  Grey  and  Bruce  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Owen  Sound, 
Ont. 

8.00    O'CLOCK     P.M. 

The  Annual  Dinner  of  the  Association,  at  the  Tecumseh  House. 

Friday,  April    1st 

2.30    O'CLOCK    P.M. 

Government  Testing  Laboratories — Richard  L.  Humphrey,  Pre- 
sident National  Association  of  Cement  Users  and  Director 
of  United  States  Structural  Materials  Testing  Laboratories, 
I'ittsburg,    Pa. 

The  Commercial  Aspect  of  Reinforced  Concrete  In  Canada — 
Gustave  Kahn,  General  Sales  Manager,  Trussed  Concrete 
Steel   Company  of  Canada,   Toronto,   Ont. 

What  the  Concrete  Block  Means  to  Canada — J.  Augustine  Smith, 
Secretary  and  Sales  Manager,  Ideal  Concrete  Machinery 
Co.,    South    Bend,    Indiana,    U.S.A. 

Concrete  from  the  Contractor's  Standpoint— D.  C.  Raymond, 
Vice-President,  Bishop  Construction  Co.,  Montreal-  and 
Toronto. 

The  exhibit  feature  of  the  Convention  will  be  .held 
in  the  Princess  Rink,  which  of¥ers  excellent  accommo- 
dations for  display  purposes;  and  the  array  of  concrete 
machinery  and  appliances  will  be  complete  in  every  re- 
spect. Included  in  the  list  of  ex,hibitors  are  a  number 
of  firms  from  the  United  States,  and  several  of  the 
splendid  exhibits  seen  at  the  Chicago  show  will  be  in 
evidence.  The  Eastern  Passenger  Association  has  grant- 
ed reduced  fares  ond  the  certificate  plan  to  delegates  at- 
tending the  Convention.  Delegates  will  purchase,  at  their 
home  station  one-way  tickets  to  London,  obtaining  at  the 


same  time  from  their  local  agents,  receipts  on  a  stand- 
ard form  for  the  money  so  paid.  These  receipts,  when 
validated  by  the  secretary  of  the  Canadian  Cemen  tand 
Concrete  Association,  will  entitle  the  holders  thereof  to 
return  tickets  free  of  charge. 


SEVERE  TEST  FOR  TERRA  COTTA. 

A  MOST  EXTRAORDINARY  TEST  of  the  struc- 
tural possibilities  of  flat  arch  terra  cotta  construction, 
was  conducted  by  Prof.  Peter  Gillespie,  lecturer  on 
the  "Theory  of  Construction,"  of  Toronto  University,  re- 
cently at  the  works  of  the  Don  Valley  Brick  Company. 
The  result  of  the  test  proved  beyond  question  the  feas- 
ibility of  floor  construction  in  panels  niudh  larger  than  are 
usually  used. 

The  panel  constructed  for  the  test  was  7  ft.,  9  in.  by 
8  ft.  in  dimensions,  and  was  built  entirely  on  the  end 
construction  plan,  between  two  18  inch  steel  eye-beams 
weighing  55  lbs.  per  foot.  It  will  thus  be  noted  that  this 
panel  is  of  much  larger  dimensions  than  the  ordinary 
terra  cotta  floor  panel,  and  for  this  reason  the  test  was 
considered  a  most  severe  one.  The  panel  was  designed 
to  carry  a  load  of  200  lbs.  per  square  foot.  The  loading 
consisted  of  sacks  of  cement  and  clay  piled  in  tiers  of 
2H  bags  in  such  a  way  as  to  approximate  as  nearly  as 
possible  a  uniformily  distributed  load. 

After  fourteen  tiers  of  sacks  had  been  placed  on  the 
panel,  producing  a  load  of  546  lbs.  per  square  foot,  with- 
out giving  the  least  evidence  of  failure,  it  was  found  im- 
possible to  load  the  panel  to  destruction,  for  the  reason 
that  the  roof  of  the  building  did  not  permit  of  adding 
any  additional  tiers  without  great  inconvenience.  It 
might  be  stated,  further,  that  the  load  remained  on  the 
panel  for  several  days,  without  producing  a  deflection  in 
excess  of  that  which  occurred  at  the  time  the  load  was 
originally  placed  on  the  panel,  which  was  11-32  of  an 
inch. 

The  Don  Valley  Company  has  every  reason  to  feel 
highly  gratified  over  the  result  of  this  exceedingly  severe 
test  to  which  their  product  was  subjected. 


ATTRACTIVE 
BUILDING. 


EXTERIOR     OF    JACOBS 


ONE  OF  THE  MOST  ATTRACTIVE  features  of 
the  new  Jacob's  Building,  now  under  course  of  erection 
in  Montreal,  and  described  in  the  March  number  of 
Construction,  will  be  its  exceptionally  handsome  ap- 
pearance, produced  by  the  use  of  Burmontofts  semi- 
glazed,  cream  Marmora  terra  cotta,  for  the  entire  ex- 
cerior  of  the  building.  This  material  is  being  extensive- 
ly used  in  all  pat  is  of  Canada,  for  the  exterior  finish  of 
some  of  rhe  largest  and  most  attractive  business  and  bank 
buildings. 

Teranno  flooring  as  well  as  stair  treads,  well  known 
to  Canadian  architects,  is  being  used  in  the  St.  Regis 
Cafe  which  is  to  be  located  in  the  Jacob's  Building.  Both 
of  these  materials  are  supplied  in  Canada  by  Messrs. 
Radie-Douglas,  Ltd.,  of  Montreal, 


CONCRETE  BLOCKS. 

IN  MANY  SECTIONS  throughout  the  country,  the 
lack  of  suitable  materials  and  facilities  for  the  manu- 
facture of  clay  building  products,  makes  concrete  blocks  a 
most  desirable  and  economic  material  for  the  construc- 
tion of  practically  every  type  of  building.  Good  sand  and 
gravel  are  to  be  found  in  large  qpantities  in  almost  every 
community,  and  as  these  are  basic  elements  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  concrete  blocks,  their  production,  therefore, 
is  brought  within  a  moderate  cost.  From  a  sanitary 
standpoint,  there  is  much  to  commend  this  character  of 
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The  Heating  System  That  Heats 
in   the  iViodern  Way 

There  is  no  more  important  feature  of  a  building  than  its  heating  apparatus. 

It's  a  question  that  architects  are  paying  special  attention  to  nowadays. 

In  a  chmate  such  as  ours,  where  six  to  eight  months  of  the  year  our  buildings  require 
artificial  heat,  the  comfort  of  the  home  depends  to  a  large  extent  on  its  heating  system. 

If  you  would  be  certain  that  the  houses  you  design  are  to  give  the  utmost  satisfaction 
to  builder  and  occupant,  get  acquainted  with  the  special  merits  of 

DaiSywat^rBoifer  fy  King  Radiator !i 


We  want  you  to  make  a  careful,  critical  ex- 
amination of  the  Daisy  Hot  Water  Boiler.  We 
want  you  to  go  into  every  detail  of  its  construc- 
tion and  get  full  information  about  its  exclusive 
features  and  th<;  tests  it  has  stood. 

We  know,  that,  when  you  have  the  facts  be- 
fore you,  you  will  realize  why  seventy  per  cent, 
of  the  boilers  in  use  in  Canada,  to-day,  for  hot 
water  heating  systems,  are  Daisy  Boilers. 

Daisy  Hot  Water  Boilers  arc  made  in  the 
largest  and  most  modernly  equipped  plant  in  the 
country.  The  very  highest  grade  of  materials 
and  expert  workmanship  arc  employed. 

But  the  strongest  feature  of  the  Daisy  Boiler 
is  its  design.  It  is  so  constructed  that  it  makes 
use  of  all  th«  heat  generated  in  the  fire  chamber 
— none  of  the  heat  is  wasted  up  the  chimney  or 
radiated  into  the  cellar.  It  is  under  perfect  con- 
trol, .so  that  every  part  of  the  house  is  evenly 
warmed  and  held  at  any  desired  temperature.  It 
gives  plenty  of  heat  for  the  coldest  days  in  win- 
ter and  comfortable  warmth  without  overheat- 
ing during  the  chilly  nights  of  early  summer. 

We  are  ready  to  give  you  every  opportunity 
to  thoroughly  investigate  the  merits  of  the  Daisy 
Hot  Water  Boiler. 


King  Radiators  are  designed  to  give  a  per- 
fectly free  circulation  to  the  water  from  the 
boiler  and  offer  the  largest  radiating  surface. 

King  Radiators  are  cast  from  a  special  selec- 
tion of  iron  that  insures  perfectly  smooth  cast- 
ings and  will  stand  our  extremely  high  pressure 
test. 

Though  no  radiator  in  operation  is  subjected 
to  a  higher  pressure  than  ten  pounds,  we  test 
each  separate  section  and  each  assembled  King 
Radiator  to  a  pressure  of  one  hundred  pounds. 
The  slightest  imperfection  or  sign  of  weakness 
sends  the  radiator  to  the  scrap  heap.  This  test 
is  most  rigidly  adhered  to. 

The  design  of  the  King  Radiator  is  compact 
and  neat  in  appearance,  lending  itself  readily  to 
any  scheme  of  decoration. 

The  highest  standard  of  efficiency  in  house  or 
store  heating  is  found  in  the  combination  of 
Daisy  Hot  Water  Boilers  and  King  Radiators. 
Write  for  our  booklet  "Comfortable  Homes." 
It  tells  a  story  of  interest  to  anyone  with  a 
house  or  building  to  heat.  We'll  gladly  send 
the  Booklet  free. 


THE  KING  RADIATOR  CO.,  Limited 

St,  Helen's  Avenue,  near  Bloor  St.,  Toronto 
Salesrooms  and  Sales  Office:     21-27  Lombard  St.,  Toronto 
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product  while  as  regards  its  artistic  possibilities,  suffi- 
cient has  been  done  to  demonstrate  satisfactorily  that 
very  excellent  results  can  be  obtained. 

The  residence  of  Mr.  F.  A.  Fraser,  Bowmanville, 
Ont..  constructed  entirely  of  concrete  blocks,  is  seen  in 
the    accompanying   illustration.      This    structure    is   built 


STEEL  EXPOSED  to  the  action  of  sea-water  and  the 
weather  is  said  to  corrode  at  the  rate  of  an  inch  in  82 
years  and  that  an  inch  of  iron  under  the  same  conditions 
corrodes  in  200  years.  For  the  combined  action  of  fresh 
water  and  weather  the  respective  periods  are  170  years 
for  steel  and  630  for  iron. 


Residence  of   F.   A.   Fraser,    Bowmanville,    Ont.,    built   entirely   of  concrete    blocks. 


of  12  inch  blocks  for  the  foundations  and  10  inch  and  8 
inch  blocks  for  the  second  and  fhird  storey,  respectively 
tilt  core  opening  of  the  blocks  varying  from  3J4  inches 
ill  the  basement  walls  to  2^'/2  inches  in  the  superstructure. 
It  will  be  noted  that  the  size  of  the  core  openings  are 
smaller  than  is  generally  the  case.  This  reduction  in 
size  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  owner  is  of  the  same 
opinion  as  a  large  number  of  contractors  who  have  come 
to  believe  that  too  much  in  the  past  has  been  expected 
from  concrete  blocks  in  the  way  of  crushing  strength. 
It  is  contended  in  many  cases  that  walls  of  this  charac- 
ter are  too  light,  owing  to  large  openings  ,and  that  this 
is  invariably  the  cause  of  the  unsightly  cracks  that  de- 
velope  in  a  wall.  A  greater  bedding  surface  and  a 
smaller  opening,  if  generally  adopted,  it  is  maintained, 
would  do  much  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  industry. 
The  blocks  used  in  the  walls  of  this  particular  house  were 
m.ade  on  the  London  Concrete  Machinery  Company's 
"Face-down  Adjustable  Block  Machine,"  while  the  sills, 
steps,  window  heads,  porch  columns,  etc.,  were  made  on 
moulds  manufactured  by  the  same  company. 

This  company  will  have  a  large  exhibit  at  the  C.  C. 
C.  A.  Cement  Show  to  be  held  in  London  the  last  of  this 
month,  where  those  in  attendance  will  find  much  interest. 


AN  ENGLISH  trade  journal  states  that  oil  stains  on 
concrete  floors  may  be  removed  by  using  a  mixture  of  one 
ponud  of  oxalic  acid  in  thre  gallons  of  water,  with  enough 
wheat  flour  added  to  make  a  paste  that  can  be  applied  with 
a  brush.  Allow  this  to  remain  on  the  stains  for  two  days 
and  then  remove  with  clear  water  and  a  scrubbing  brush. 
A  second  application  will  be  found  to  remove  the  most 
stubborn   case. 


CORRECTION.— We  beg  to  call  our  readers'  atten- 
tion to  an  error  in  our  Western  Number,  which  we  here- 
with desire  to  correct.  Through  some  manner  or  other, 
the  new  Edmonton  High  School,  designed  by  Architect 
Roland  W.  Lines,  was  included  in  the  ilustrations  and 
text  relatirtg  to  Calgary  and  hence  designated  as  a  struc- 
ture of  that  city.  This  building,  which  is  one  in  which 
the  School  Board  of  Edmonton  lias  evinced  a  liberal 
spirit,  is  now  under  course  of  construction.  It  will  have 
thirteen  class  rooms,  chemical  and  physical  laboratories, 
lecture  rooms,  a  large  library  and  a  manual  training  and 
domestic  science  departments.  Further  than  this,  it  will 
he  provided  witih  a  two  story  auditorium  having  a  gallery, 
and  also  a  large  gymnasium  equipped  with  shower  baths, 
dressing  rooms,  locker  room,  etc.  The  building  will  be 
ventilated  by  the  "Forced  draft  system,"  and  in  plan  and 
character  will  be  one  of  the  most  complete  school  struc- 
tures in  the  Canadian  West. 


The  Vallongo  Slate  S  Marble 
Quarries  Company,  Ltd. 


EXPORTERS  OF 

SLATE  SLABS  for  BILLIARD  BEDS, 

BREWERS'  TANKS, 

SWITCHBOARDS,  SHELVING, 

FLOORING 

and  all  SANITARY  purposes. 

ALSO 

SLATES   for  Roofing   and    Damp    Course. 

Slabs  of  any  dimensions  can  be  supplied 
and  a  particularly  cheap  material  for  Floor- 
ing, Shelving,  etc. 

Medals  and  Diplomas  awarded  for  the  fine 
quality  of  the  material  at  Paris  18()7, 
Vienna  1873,  Philadelphia  1876,  Adelaide 
1887,  Lisbon  1888,  London  1890,  Gothen- 
burg 1891,  Oporto  1897,  Paris  1900,  and 
Oporto  1904. 


For  prices  md  further  particulars  apply  to  the  Off/ces 
of  the  Company.  I  Crutched  Friart,  London,  E.C.,  or 
to  F.  HANKIN,  Board  of  Trade  Building,  Montreal. 
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WE   MAKE  A  SPECIALTY  OF 

Vaults  &  Vault  Doors 


For  Banks,  Trust  and  Loan  Companies,  Insurance  Companies  and  all  Monetary 
Institutions,  where  High-grade  Workmanship  and  the  best  obtainable  protection 
is  required.  :  ::::::::::::: 


Illustration  shows  the  Vault  built  and  installed  by  us  for  I'hE  CANADIAN  BANK  OP  COMMERCE, 

at  VANCOUVER,   B.C. 

We  build  a  complete  line  of  Safes,  Vaults,  Vault  Doors,  Deposit 
Boxes  and  Messenger  Boxes  to  meet  all  requirements.        : 

Aak  for  complete  Catalog  No.  14  and  book  of  fipe  testimonials. 


The  Goldie  &  McCulloch  Co.,  Limited 


GALT,    ONTARIO,    CANADA 


WESTERN   BRANCH 

248  McDertnott  Ave.,  Winnipeg,  Man. 


QUEBEC   AGENTS 
Rois    &   Greig,    Montreal,    Que. 


B.  C.  AGENTS 

Robt.  Hamilton  V  Co.,  Vancouver,  B.C 


WE  MAKE  Wheelock  Engines,  Corliss  Engines,  Ideal  Engines,  Boilers,  Heaters,  Steam  and  Power 
Pumps,  Condensers,  Flour  Mill  Machinery,  Oatmeal  Mill  Machinery,  Wood-working  Machinery,  Transmission  and 
Elevating  Machinery,  Safes,  Vaults  and  Vault  Doors. 

Ask  tor  Catalogues,  prices  and  all   information 
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The  Problem  of 
Floor  Treatment 

General  use  of  rugs  in  house  furnishing  nas 
made  the  floors  as  much  a  matter  of  archi- 
tfctural  concern  as  is  the  entasis  of  the 
columns  or  the  profiles  of  the  mouldings. 

The  elaborate  parquet  floors  of  the  last 
decade  have  given  place,  in  much  of  the 
better  class  of  7trork,  to  the  simple 
straight  strip  hardzvood  floor  or  the  log 
cabin  arrangement  of  wall  fo'lowing 
strips  shozvn  in  the  cut. 

Whatever  the  pattern  selected  we  are  pre- 
pared to  furnish  the  materials  and  will  in 
every  way  co-operate  with  the  architect  to 
deliver  the  flooring  just  when  needed  avoid- 
ing danger  from  dampness,  etc. 
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Avenue  of  Approach,   Residence  of   Wallace   H.    Rowe,   Cobourg,      Ont.,   showing    detail    of   entrance    gate  to  grounds.      Rutan   &   Russell,   Archi- 
tects. 
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TERRA  COTTA  IN  RESIDENTIAL  WORK  — 

A  New  and  Interesting  Application  of  an  Old  and  Well 
Tried  Material. — Architectural  and  Constructive  Possi- 
bilities m  Fireproof  Dwellings. 


)HE  FIREPROOF  or  fire  resisting  resi- 
dence, while  not  entirely  unknown  in 
Canada,  is  still  as  yet  somewhat  of  a 
novelty.  Homes  of  this  type  are  in 
fact  almost  as  scarce  as  the  proverbial  hen's  teeth. 
As  a  country  just  awakening  to  its  commercial  and 
mdustrial  possibilities,  we  have  not  been  slow  to 
recognize  the  value  of  fireproof  structures  to  serve 
our  business  and  governmental  needs,  and  each  suc- 
ceeding year  is  witnessing  a  greater  use  of  non- 
combustible  materials  in  the  erection  of  our  office 
buildings,  warehouses,  factories,  banks,  hospitals 
and  kindred  institutions.  Stricter  building  regula- 
tions and  the  economic  foresight  of  a  large  number 
of  prospective  owners,  have  helped  to  make  prog- 
ress in  this  direction ;  but  as  regards  residential  struc- 
tures, we  still,  as  it  were,  "temporize"  and  do  little 
or  nothing  to  render  our  homes  being  other  than  a 
constant  drain  on  the  country's  material  resources. 
As  with  the  United  States,  where  the  fire 
loss  amounts  to  a  weekly  average  of  over  six- 
teen    hundred     residential     buildings     alone,     we 


squander  needlessly  each  year,  a  sum  that  runs 
away  up  into  the  round  figures.  Each  day  the  press 
brings  its  fresh  list  of  fire  destroyed  and  damaged 
dwelling  structures.  Permanency  of  material,  both 
attributive  and  essential  to  the  home,  is  something 
we  too  often  fail  to  consider.  At  least,  we  do  not 
consider  the  question  of  permanency  and  durability 
in  this  particular,  as  it  is  considered  in  England  and 
European  countries.  Inconspicuous  and  modest  as 
the  English  home  may  be,  its  walls,  nevertheless, 
are  built  of  brick  or  stone,  or  other  equally  sub- 
stantial forms  of  masonry  construction.  The  Eng- 
lish house,  again,  when  plastered,  is  plastered  on 
the  same  permanent  walls,  and  not  over  cheaply 
built  wood  frames,  as  is  invariably  the  case  in  this 
country.  Moreover,  the  roof  is  always  of  slate,  tile 
or  stone,  and  shingle  for  this  purpose  is  never  thought 
of  for  the  moment.  Wood,  such  as  clapboards  or 
shingles,  is  not  employed  on  walls,  in  a  dozen  local- 
ities throughout  the  country,  and  then  only  for  such 
structures  as  bath  houses  and  sheds,  and  even  these 
are  generally  considered  by  the  owner,  of  sufficient 
importance  to  be  constructed  of  the  same  material 
as  his  home. 

As  a  result,  the  English  house,  if  not  entirely 
fireproof,  is  at  least  of  the  fire  resisting  type.  The 
floors  are  frequently  of  stone,  tile  or  concrete;  the 
internal  walls  and  partitions  of  non-combustible  ma- 
terials to  which  the  plaster  is  directly  applied,  and 
even  the  staircases,  in  many  instances,  are  of  stone 
or  cast  concrete,  with  ornamental  railings  of  iron. 

And  while  a  high  standard  of  construction  as  re" 
gards  residential  requirements  is  seen  in  England, 
it  is  even  more  evident  in  the  modern  dwellings  of 


FlR.iT     rLOOR. 


First  floor  plan,  Residence  of  Wallace  H.  Rowe,  Cobourn,  Ont.     Note  the  spacious  dimensions  and  position  of  roonns. 
Architects. 


Rutan  &   Russell, 


Construction,  May,  1910. 
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France,  Germany  and  Italy.  What  is  viewed  as  a 
serious  fire  in  any  of  these  countries,  would  be  con- 
sidered of  infinitesimal  proportions  in  Canada,  so 
thoroughly  indeed  are  the  homes  in  Europe  built. 
Germany,  in  particular,  has  made  remarkable  strides 
in  the  construction  of  economical,  durable,  fireproof 
dwellings,  and  the  inexpensive,  simple  and  sanitary 
class  of  workingmen's  cottages  produced  in  that 
country,   like  those  of  England,  could  be  studied 


Residence  of  Charles  A.  O'Malley,  Newark,  New  Jersey,  showing 
an  interesting  architectural  treatment  in  terra  cotta  con- 
struction.    Squires  and  Wynkoop,  Architects. 

to  advantage  by  any  government  engaged  with  the 
solution  of  a  similar  economic  problem. 

There  are  certain  influences  at  work,  however, 
that  indicate  an  approach  to  a  material  betterment 
in  the  construction  of  domestic  work  in  Canada. 
One  of  these  is  the  interest  the  Government  is  mani- 
festing to  conserve  the  natural  resources  we  possess. 


Ground 
N.J. 


floor   plan.    Residence   of    Charles   A.    O'Malley,    Newark, 
Squires  and   Wynkoop,   Architects. 


Another  influence  is  the  enactment  of  more  rigid 
building  by-laws  and  the  extension  of  fire  limits; 
and,  although  as  yet  these  admit  of  a  broad  lati- 
tude for  the  use  of  wood  in  the  construction  of  dwell- 
ings, wood  itself  has  gradually  increased  in  value 
until  the  cost  has  reached  a  figure  which  makes  the 


Ground  floor  plan  of  house  owned   by  J.  William  Clark,   Newark, 
N.J.      Squires    and    Wynkoop,    Architects. 

substitution  of  a  more  enduring  material  advisable. 
This  has  led,  or  is  leading  rather,  to  a  greater 
use  of  non-combustible  materials.  TTie  careful 
builder  is  beginning  to  consider  the  question  of  cost 
in  relation  to  the  permanency  of  his  investment,  in- 
stead of  in  the  initial  outlay  only.  Brick  is  more 
in  demand  than  formerly,  and  substantial  strides  are 


and  the  steps  which  are  being  taken  to  prevent  the 
destruction  of  our  forests,  such  as  that  which  divested 
the  United  States  of  its  great  wealth  in  this  respect. 


Terra  cotta  construction  as  seen   in  house  built  at  Newark,  N.J., 
for  J.  William  Clark.     Squires  and  Wynkoop,  Architects. 

being  made  with  concrete  as  a  material;  while  an- 
other substance,  quite  new  in  this  application,  which 
is  engaging  the  interest  of  a  large  number  of  archi- 
tects and  contractors,  is  terra  cotta. 

Although  the  use  of  this  material  for  residential 
work  on  this  continent  antedates  the  present  by  but 
a  couple  of  years,  already  a  large  number  of  terra 
cotta   houses  have  been   built  in   New   York   and 
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several  of  the  more  eastern  States.  When  plans 
for  the  first  dwelling  of  this  kind  in  New  York  were 
filed  with  the  Building  Department,  the  authorities 
were  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  know  as  to  whether  the 
structure  would  meet  the  requirements  of  building 


Kome  of   H.  J.    Keiser,   Orange,    N.J.     A  fireproof   house  with   an 
attractive    tiie    loof. 

regulations  or  not.  Upon  mvestigation,  however, 
the  officials  found  that  this  clay  material  was  per- 
fectly safe.  The  owner  of  the  proposed  house  was 
Amos  Schaeffer,  an  engmeer  attached  to  the  Pub- 
lic Service  Commission,  who  has  studied  the  unfa- 
miliar style  of  construction  thoroughly  and  found 
that  terra  cotta  houses  would  serve  all  demands, 
both  structurally  and  otherwise. 

As  it  goes  into  the  walls  and   floors,   the  terra 
cotta  is  m  the  form  of  hollow  blocks,  such  as  has 


Ground   foor   plan,    Residence   of    H.   J.    Keiser,    Orange,    N.J. 


been  used  for  years  in  the  fireproofing  of  large  com- 
mercial structures.  Only,  in  residential  structures  the 
heavy  structural  steel  which  forms  a  great  item  in 
the  cost  of  large  standard  fireproof  buildings  is  en- 
tirely eliminated.  The  only  steel  used  in  fact,  is  small 
tension  members  for  reinforcing  purposes.  This 
effects  a  big  reduction  in  cost,  and  makes  it  possible 
to  build  an  enduring  fireproof  home,  within  the 
amount  usually  expended  on  brick  and  other  mas- 
onry dwellings  in  which  wood  form  the  basis  of 


internal  construction.  But  aside  from  its  fireproofing 
qualities,  another  advantage  of  this  form  of  con- 
struction— and  by  no  means  an  unimportant  one — is 
the  fact  that  the  blocks  are  so  laid  end  to  end  that 
they  form  continuous  air  spaces.  These  air  spaces 
render  the  walls  impervious  to  heat  and  moisture, 
with  the  result  that  the  house  of  this  character  is 
warmer  than  the  average  building  in  winter  and 
cooler  in  summer.  Hindrance  in  the  transmission  of 
sound  IS  also  likewise  effected,  and  the  danger  of 
vermin  is  entirely  precluded  by  the  nature  and 
density  of  the  material  itself. 

The  most  common  and  economical   floor  of  its 


Residence  of  Kendall  Banning,  a  house  of  terra  cotta  with  un- 
usually interesting  roof  lines  and  effective  window  grouping. 
Squires  and  Wynkoop,  Architects. 

kind,  is  one  that  contains  both  terra  cotta  and  con- 
crete in  its  construction,  the  concrete  being  used  in 
place  of  beams.  In  carrying  out  the  work  a  false 
floor  of  wood  is  set  up  with  spaces  between  the 
planks  at  regular  intervals.  Over  the  open  spaces 
are  laid  the  terra  cotta  blocks  in  parallel  lines  in  the 
position  they  are  to  occupy  permanently,  and  the 
concrete  is  poured  in  between  them.  When  the 
concrete  has  hardened  the  blocks  are  held  immov- 
able, and  the  floor  is  solid  as  any  floor  can  be.  Quite 
often  the  floor  is  reinforced  in  both  directions,  in 
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Ground   floor   plnn.    Residence   of    Kendall    Banning,    showing   the 
general  scheme  of  rooms.     Squires   and   Wynkoop,  Architects. 

which  case  the  transverse  strain  is  taken  up  by  a 
metal  fabric  running  lengthwise  of  the  arch,  through 
which  rods  are  interwoven  at  space  four  inches  apart. 
A  variation  of  this  plan  in  the  construction  of  the 


Main  Hall,  Residence  of  Wallace  H.  Rowe,  Cobourg,  Ont.  A  beautifully  proportioned  interior,  witii  simple  lines 
and  a  restful  wall  scheme.  Note  the  absence  of  large  or  numerous  wall  hangings  and  the  few  well  placed 
pieces  of  furniture.     Rutan  &   Russell,  Architects. 


Dining  Room,  Residence  of  Wallace  H.  Rowe,  Cobourg,  Ont.     A  spacious  room  with  good  lines  and  simple  decora- 
tions.     Rutan   &    Russell,   Architects. 


Construction,  May,  1910. 
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upper  floors  is  to  extend  the  concrete,  beams  down- 
ward below  the  surface  of  the  terra  cotta.  This 
creates  the  effect  of  a  beam  ceiHng  which  can  be 
treated  with  a  coating  of  cement  and  tinted  in  any 
color  desired.     This  method,  of  course,  requires  a 


Terra   Cotta    House   of  the   Phi   Delta   Theta    Fraternity  at   Union 
College,  Schenectady,  N.Y.     Squires  and  Wynkoop.  Architects. 

more  complicated  centering  for  the  concrete  than 
when  the  floor  has  both  the  upper  and  lower  sur- 
face even.  As  regards  the  partitions,  these  are  con- 
structed in  a  similar  manner  to  the  exterior  wall,  only 
it  is  not  required  as  a  rule  that  they  should  be  as 
great  in  thickness.     A  house  carried  out  entirely  in 
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Ground    floor    plan.    Phi    Delta    Theta    Fraternity    House,    Union 
College,  Schenectady,  N.Y.     Squires  and  Wynkoop,  Architects. 

terra  cotta  is  both  fireproof  from  within  and  without, 
and  in  event  of  a  fire  starting  on  the  interior  it  can 
be  confined  to  the  room  in  which  it  originated  until 
extinguished. 


Forming  the  illustrated  features  of  this  article  are 
a  number  of  interestingly  designed  houses  in  which 
terra  cotta  is  the  principal  element  of  composition,  in 
most  instances  the  structure,  with  the  exception  of 
the  roof,  being  wholly  of  this  material.  Notable 
among  these  is  the  fireproof  residence  of  Mr.  Wal- 
lace H.  Rowe  at  Cobourg,  Ont.,  designed  by 
Messrs.  Rutan  and  Russell.  This  is  not  a  terra  cotta 
house  in  its  entirety,  but  one  with  exterior  and 
interior  walls  of  brick  and  tile,  and  floors  of 
combination  hollow  tile  and  reinforced  concrete  in 


Home  of  Eclwatd   D.   Page,  one  of  a   little  fireproof  villa:je  on  the 
outskirts  of   Orange,    N.J.     Squires  and   Wynkoop,  Architects. 

long  spans.  There  is  absolutely  nothing  in  any 
part  of  the  body  of  this  structure  to  invite  destruc- 
tion by  fire.  The  roof  is  of  tile  and  the  exterior  is 
finished  with  concrete  stucco,  cream  white  in  color 
and  having  a  pebble  dash  surface.  On  the  interior, 
where  a  most  restful  homelike  effect  has  been  ob- 
tained with  large  rooms  having  simple  lines  and  bar" 
monious  color  scheme,  the  house  is  finished  princip- 
ally in  cream  white  painted  woodwork,  with  mahog- 
any base  board  and  window  sills.  The  scheme  of  de- 
sign throughout,  with  two  exceptions,  is  of  a  very 
simple  form  of  old  Colonial.  These  two  excep- 
tions are  the  sun  room  and  den.  The  former  has 
a  beam  ceiling  of  quaint  design  in  Southern  Georgia 


Ground    floor    plan.     Home    of    Edward     D.     Page.    Orange,     N.J. 
Squires    and    Wynkoop,    Architects. 

pine,  and  a  large  stone  fireplace,  both  in  keeping 
with  the  exterior  character  of  the  room.  The  den 
is  carried  out  in  a  quaint  treatment  in  Tyrolean  de- 
sign, with  wainscotted  walls  and  ceiling  formed  at 
angles,  and  marked  with  decorative  carved  beams 
and  panels,  while  the  surface  of  the  woodwork  has 
a  rough  hewn  effect. 

In  the  other  houses,  the  exterior  and  interior  walls 
and  floors  systems  are  wholly  of  terra  cotta,  with 


Residence  of  Wallace  H.    Rowe,   Cobourg,   Ont.     Vievy   shoeing    Sun     Room     projection    and    west    grounds 
&   Russell,  Architects. 


.  -3 
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Stable   and   Garage  of   Wallace    H.    Ro/ve,   Cobourg,   Ont.      Like   the    residence,   this   structure    is    built   throughout   of 
incombustible  materials.      Rutan   &   Russell,   Architects. 
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the  exception  of  the  residence  of  Professor  James  E. 
Lough,  of  the  New  York  University,  which  was 
the  first  terra  cotta  house  built  within  the  confines  of 
New  York  City.  In  this  house  the  third  floor  has 
wood  joist  instead  of  fireproof  beams,  like  those 
of  the  first  and  second  floor.      TTiese  illustrations 


Residence  of  A.  B.  Steen,  Oil  City,  Pa.  Note  the  architectural 
possibilities  of  terra  cotta,  as  shown  in  the  general  treatment 
of   this   exterior.     Squires   and    Wynkoop,   Architects. 

serve  to  demonstrate  the  opportunity  for  architec- 
tural variation  and  adornment  which  this  material 
offers.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
some  of  the  handsomest  country  homes  in  the  East- 
ern States  are  of  this  form  of  construction. 

Of  interesting  design  is  the  house  of  Mr.  Edward 
D.  Page,  which  is  one  of  a  little  terra  cotta  village 
on  the  outskirts  of  Orange,  New  Jersey,  built  by 
the  heirs  to  the  Henry  A.  Page  Estate.  Each  of 
these  houses  has  from  eight  to  ten  rooms,  and  in  one 
is  a  floor  span  of  eighteen  feet,  the  longest  yet  built 
in  this  type  of  construction.  A  similar  undertaking 
has  just  been  begun  in  Newark,  New  Jersey,  on  a 


Home  of  Ff  f.  J  mes  E.  Lough,  University  Heijhts,  New  York, 
the  first  tei  ra  cotta  house  built  within  the  corporate  limits 
of    that    city.      Squires    and    Wynkoop,    Architects. 

tract  of  land  owned  by  J.  William  Clark,  overlook- 
ing Brank  Brook  Park.  One  of  the  two  houses  al- 
ready erected  is  shown  in  the  illustrations.  The 
floors,  bearing  walls  and  outside  walls  are  of  eight- 
inch  tiles,  the  non-bearing  walls  of  three-inch  tiles, 
the  roois  are  covered  with  slate  and  the  interior 
finish  and  superfloors  are  of  wood.  The  cost  of  the 
two  houses  is  about  nineteen  thousand  dollars. 

The  house  designed  for  Mr.  Banning  is  built  on 
a  concrete  foundation,  and  is  a  long  rambling  struc- 


ture, suggesting  a  modified  farm  house  construction. 
The  tiled  roof  is  in  four  shades,  running  from  orange 
to  deep  orange'brown  near  the  eaves,  and  forms  a 
very  pretty  contrast  with  the  cement  stucco  wall 
surface.  Equally  as  attractive  is  the  house  designed 
for  Mr.  Keiser,  which  is  both  picturesque  and  orig- 
inal in  color  and  proportions.  The  long  roofs  are 
of  convex  tiles,  dull  red  in  color,  and  the  walls  are  a 
rich  cream.  The  house  of  Mr.  A.  B.  Steen  appar- 
ently has  nothing  about  it  structurally  that  can  rot 
or  depreciate;  it  is  absolutely  fireproof.  This  house 
demonstrates  the  freedom  with  which  terra  cotta 
adapts  itself  to  design  and  plan. 

The  other  two  structures  shown  also  possess  a 
strong  element  of  interest,  particularly  the  home  of 
the  Phi  Delta  Theta  Fraternity  at  the  Uoion  Col- 
lege, Schenectady,  N.Y.     The  exterior  in  both  in- 


Ground    floor    plan,    Residence    of    A. 
Squires  and   Wynkoop,   Architects. 


Steen,    Oil    City, 


stances  is  finished  with  a  cement  stucco;  although  in 
this  respect,  it  may  be  said,  that  several  attractive 
houses  have  recently  been  erected  in  the  United 
States  where  the  terra  cotta  walls  are  left  exposed. 
As  to  the  question  of  cost,  the  extension  of  the  use 
of  terra  cotta  to  the  field  of  domestic  work  establishes 
an  exceptional  opportunity  for  economic  investment. 
A  structure  built,  both  within  and  without,  entirely 
of  this  material,  varies  but  little,  if  at  all,  in  cost  with 
that  of  any  other  type  of  masonry  residence  in  which 
wood  is  specified  for  internal  construction  Com- 
pared with  frame  construction  alone,  the  cost  is  from 
1 0  to  25  per  cent,  greater,  but  this  difference  is  gradu- 
ally being  lessened  by  the  constantly  increasing  cost 
of  lumber  and  a  broadening  experience  in  the  use  of 
this  more  permanent  substitute.  Again,  any  disad- 
vantage occasioned  in  the  initial  outlay  is  more  than 
offset  by  certain  definite  economies  which  terra  cotta 
make  possible,  such  as  a  saving  in  painting  and  repair 
work,  which  the  yearly  deterioration  of  a  frame  house 
entails;  also  a  saving  in  the  cost  of  fuel,  and  last,  but 
not  least,  the  item  of  insurance,  which  is  reduced  to  a 
minimum,  and  in  most  cases  is  required  only  for  the 
furnishings  and  household  effects. 
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THE    HOSPITAL    MAGGIORE,    MILAN.— 

Beautiful  15tli  Century  Structure  Which  is  Regarded 
as  One  of  the  Most  Magnificent  Examples  of  Brick 
and  Terra  Cotta  Work  Produced  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

IN  THE  "OSPEDALE  MAGGIORE"  Milan  not  only 
rightfully  lays  claim  to  the  largest  hospital  in  the 
world  but  has,  in  this  building,  one  of  the  most  per- 
fect examples  of  the  elegant  brick  and  terra  cotta  work 
of  the  middle  ages.  Italy  was  pre-eminently  the  home  of 
brick  construction  between  the  Eleventh  and  Sixteenth 
centuries.  The  Lombard  school  solved  the  problem  of 
combining  it  with  details  in  marble  and  terra  cotta  as 
well  as  by  inventing  a  wonderful  variety  of  moulded 
bricks.  Milan  is  one  of  the  many  cities  in  Northern 
Italy  that  are  full  of  churches  and  town  halls  built  in 
this  style  and  the  Great  Hospital  is  Milan's  largest  and 
most  beautiful  example. 

The  Maggiore  Hospital,  which  accommrdates  more 
than  4,000  patients  was  founded  by  Duke  Francesco  Sforza 
and  his  wife  Bianca  Maria  in  1456  on  the  site  of  an  old 
palace  of  Bernabo  Visconti.  It  is  a  magnificent  building 
of  brick  with  terra  cotta  ornaments  and  is  part  Gothic 
and  part  Renaissance  in  style.  The  southern  portion  is 
the  work  of  Antonio  Filarete,  the  original  architect.  The 
rest  was  added  in  1621. 

In  plan  it  is  interesting  and  has  served  as  a  model  for 
many  other  like  buildings  of  an  early  date..  The  men  are 
placed  to  one  side  in  a  central  cloistered  court  which  is 
211)  feet  wide  and  243  feet  long  in  the  clear,  in  a  quad- 
rangle 263  feet  wide  and  279  feet  long,  the  cells  being 
placed  in  the  form  of  a  cross  of  that  size  and  30  feet 
wide.  In  the  intervals  of  the  cross  are  four  court  yards 
on  whose  remaining  sides  are  rooms  for  the  assistants. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  cloistered  court  are  placed 
the  women.  In  the  middle  of  the  narrow  side  of  the  great 
cloister  opposite  the  entrance  is  a  church  which  serves 
for  the  whole  establishment.  The  cloisters  of  the  large 
court  and  main  body  of  the  building  are  in  two  stories 
so  that  they  form  galleries  of  communication.  Possibly 
one  of  the  features  considered  most  noteworthy  in  this 
building  by  present-day  designers  is  the  series  of  plea- 
sant promenades  supplied  by  the  corridors. 

Lubke,  in  his  "History  of  Sculpture,"  gives  a  very 
excellent  description  of  the  details  of  the  exterior  of  this 
hospital.     He  says  in  part: — 

"The  immense  facade  owes  its  effect  not  merely  to  its 
unsurnassed  wealth  of  ornament,  but  still  more  to  its 
beautiful  distribution  and  gradations;  the  brick  style  has 
never  produced  a  more  splendid  and  at  the  same  time,  a 
nobler  creation.  Briefly  to  recapitulate  its  principal  fea- 
tures: Two  rows  of  pointed  windows,  bisected  by  small 
columns.  The  comihon  framework  with  its  elegant  decor- 
ations, above  all  with  an  arabescpie  of  vine  and  grapes, 
interspersed  with  exquisite  birds.  In  the  up])er  arched 
compartment  vigorously-treated  half-length  figures  of 
male  and  female  saints.  The  lower  row  of  windows,  en- 
closed by  circular  sham-arcades,  resting  on  semi-columns. 
In  the  pendatives.  half-length  figures  of  saints,  standing 
out  in  strong  relief.  Then  the  broad  frieze,  separating 
the  two  stories,  decorated  alternately  with  roses  and 
branch  work,  eagles  and  angels'  heads. 

"Above,  the  windows  of  the  lower  storey  are  repeated 
with  the  same  rich  ornament,  but  in  rectangular  frames, 
and  the  compartments  thus  obtained  are  again  adorned 
with  heads  in  relief,  so  that  four  rows  are  presented 
of  these  heads  and  half-length  figures.  All  this  is  execut- 
ed with  incomparable  freshness  and  sharpness  in  the 
purest  forms,  and  is  a  perfect  wonder  in  clay  sculp- 
ture. The  twenty-nine  arcades  to  the  right  of  the  princi- 
pal portal  are  less  richly  executed  than  the  seventeen  of 
the  left  side.  The  heads  in  the  upper  windows  are  able 
and  somewhat  more  realistic  in  style  than  those  of  the 


upper  parts,  and  here  and  there  appear  with  a  flowing 
and  tolerably  detailed  beard.  On  the  left  side,  the  ut- 
most abundance  of  ornament  is  displayed. 

"Its  terra  cottas  are  perhaps  the  freest,  most  life- 
like and  most  important  works  which  Upper  Italy  has 
produced  in  burnt  clay.  They  bear  the  perfect  stamp  of 
the  Sixteenth  century.  The  male  heads  exhibit  the  ut- 
most power ;  at  the  same  time  the  treatment  of  the 
forms  throughout  is  grand  and  bold.  The  female  half- 
length  figures  are  full  and  soft,  beautiful,  even  voluptuous 
in  the  flew  of  the  lines  and  in  the  mass  of  the  falling 
hair;  the  Putti  in  the  framework  of  the  windows  are  full 
of  life,  freshness  and  grace.  In  addition  to  all  this, 
there  is  the  equally  rich  ornament  of  the  large  central 
court,  executed  a  little  later  by  Richini. 

"In  the  upper  and  lower  rows  of  columns,  medallions 
fill  the  compartments  above  the  arches,  forming  alto- 
gether no  'ess  than  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  heads. 
The  style  here  is  feeble,  and  somewhat  more  conveii- 
ticr.al  than  even  in  the  later  parts  of  the  facade,  al- 
though a  few  very  able  works  appear  among  them." 


CONCRETE  AND   STUCCO  IN    MEXICO.— 

Recent  Excavations  Show   Early   Use  of  Materials. 

THE  USB  OF  CONCRETE  AND  STUCCO  was  com- 
mon thousands  of  years  ago,  and  recent  excavations  in 
Mexico  have  brought  to  light  interesting  instances  of  the 
utilization  of  concrete  in  houses  and  elaborate  tombs. 
South-west,  a  few  miles  distant  from  the  town  of  Oaxaca, 
is  a  range  of  hills  on  which  are  the  remains  of  the  great 
fortified  city  known  as  Monte  Alban,  which  was  probably 
the  ancient  capital  of  the  Zapotecan  empire.  The  entire 
region  is  filled  with  groups  of  mounds,  showing  it  to 
have  been  a  thickly-populated  locality  in  former  times. 
For  centuries  these  mounds  remained  unexplored,  until 
uncovered  by  the  spade  of  Prof.  Saville. 

At  Cullapa,  seven  miles  south-east  of  Oazaca,  a  series 
of  large  mounds  and  many  stone  graves  were  explored 
and  excavated.  The  mounds  varied  in  height  from  10  to 
75  feet,  and  some  were  160  feet  square.  Some  were  in 
the  form  of  a  pyramid,  others  rectangular. 

The  rectangular  mounds  were  found  to  be  purely 
burial  mounds  and  to  contain  the  most  important  tombs, 
while  the  pyramidal  ones  were  temple  structures.  Many 
had  been  ploughed  over,  which  had  destroyed  their  ori- 
ginal shape,  and  trees  were  found  growing  over  several 
of  the  tombs.  In  one  instance  a  ploughed  field  under 
cultivation  was  above  a  tomb. 

Excavations  .showed  that  nearly  all  the  mounds  con- 
tained tombs  beneath.  The  front  wall  of  each  tomb  was 
in  the  form  of  a  frame  of  stone  in  which  were  found  on 
several  occasions,  as  many  as  five  terra  cotta  funeral 
urns  painted  red  and  having  a  death's  head  mask  made 
of  stucco.  The  urns  were  fastened  against  the  wall  with 
cement. 

The  tombs  were  built  of  huge  masses  of  stone,  nicely 
dressed  and  covered  with  cement  and  stucco,  painted  red. 
The  lintel  over  the  entrances  consisted  of  a  long  block 
of  stone  painted  red,  and  the  doors  of  the  tomb  were 
sealed  by  large  stone  slabs. 

A  peculiar  feature  found  in  excavating  was  the  cement 
floors,  which  were  covered  with  votive  offerings  in  the 
shape  of  food  ves.sels,  incense  burners  and  the  remains 
of  human  bones  and  skulls.     These  were  painted  red. 

That  these  were  the  burial  places  of  persons  of  rank 
and  wealth  was  indicated  by  the  mural  paintings  which 
once  covered  the  entire  walls,  together  with  the  great 
number  of  rich  padite  ornaments  and  other  vOtive  offer- 
ings. Other  interesting  objects  in  these  great  Zapotecan 
tombs  were  the  series  of  strange  funeral  urns. 
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Detail  of  one  of  the  lower  pointed  windows  uf  the  Maggiore  Hospital,  Milan,  showing  bi-secting  columns  supporting  the  sham  arches.  The 
common  frame  work  with  its  elegant  decorations  above  all  with  the  narrow  space  of  fine  leaves  interspersed  with  exquisite  birds.  The 
head  in  the  window  shown  here  gives  some  idea  of  the  freshness  and  sharpness  of  the  work,  which  Is  most  realistic  in  style,  as  is  demon- 
strated   in   the  flowing   and   detailed   beard    in   the   medaillon. 


Construction,  May,  1910. 
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THE   SEVEN    CHURCHES    OF    CLONMACNOIS.—Famous 

Ruins  of  Early  Ecclesiastical  Edifices  m  King  County,  Ireland. — In- 
teresting Notes  on^tKe  Various  Structures,  Together  witk  Dates  of 
Erection,  and  Names  of  Builders. 


A  RECENT  ANNUAL  REPORT  of  the  Govern- 
ment Board  of  Works  for  Ireland,  illustrates 
and  throws  much  additional  and  interesting  light 
on  the  famous  "Seven  Churches  of  Clonmacnois,"  the 
ruins  of  which  are  described  as  being  situated  on  the 
Shannon,  in  King  County,  near  the  centre  of  Ireland. 
A  monastery  or  religious  city,  says  the  report,  was  found- 
ed here  A.D.,  545-548,  which  rose  to  great  importance 
thoug'h  its  foundation  was  also  accidental  and  its 
founder  gave  it  no  fostering  care.  St.  Kieran,  "Mac  an 
t  Saor,"  "Son  of  the  Carpenter,"  as  he  was  named  from 
his  father's  occupation,  had  settled  as  recluse  on  Inis 
Ainghin  (or  Hare  Island  in  Lough  Ree),  and  conceived 
the  idea  of  founding  a  little  wooden  church  and  cell 
lower  down  the  Shannon,  at  a  lonely  spot  called  Cluan 
Maccunios,  Clonmacnois,  Ard  Tibra,  or  Drom  Tipraid. 
VV'hile  engaged  on  the  work  he  was  found  by  a  fugitive. 
Prince  Dermot,  who  aided  him  to  set  the  first  posts  of 
the  church,  thereby  earning  his  blessing  and  a  prophesy* 
of  coming  honor.  Soon  afterwards  Dermot  was  elected 
King  of  Ireland,  and  endowed  the  establishment.  The 
place  grew  in  fame  and  learning,  and  many  churches  and 
villages  of  huts  were  crowded  round  Kieran's  cell.  It  suf- 
fered often  from  plunderers  and  destroyers,  both  Norse 
and  Irish,  having  been  ravaged  six  times  between  834  and 
1012,  and  burned  at  least  ten  times  between  719  and  1082 
and  twenty-six  times  from  814  to  1204.  The  Norse  King, 
Turgesis,  in  his  attempt  to  break  up  the  Irish  Church  in 
845,  enthroned  his  wife,  Ota,  on  the  altar  in  the  chief 
church  at  Clonmacnois,  whence  she  gave  her  oracles.  It 
was  plundered  by  the  subjects  of  Donough  O'Brien  in 
1042,  but  he  punished  the  culprits,  and  made  amends  to 
the  monks.  The  Normans  did  violence  to  it  several  times 
about  the  year  1200. 

Omitting  mere  sites  and  foundations,  there  remain 
two  round  towers,  three  crosses  of  large  size  and  elab- 
orate sculpture,   eight  churches,   a   castle,  and   two  holy 


General  plan  of  cennetery  and  ruins,  Clonmacnois,  King  County, 
Ireland,  showing  the  location  of  the  various  buildings. 

wells,  and  some  200  inscribed  tombstones  and  fragments. 
The  churches  are:— (1)  The  Cathedral,  (2)  and  (3)  the 
conjoined  churches  of  Temple  Hurpain  and  Temple 
Doolin,  (4)  Temple  Ri  or  Melaghlin's  Church,  (5)  Ag- 
lishbeg  or  Temple  Kieran,  (6)  Temple  Conor,  (7)  Tem- 
ple Finghin  or  Finian,  and  (8)  the  Nun's  Church.  The 
sites  of  former  churches  are  (9)  "Temple  Killen,"  (10) 
"Temple  Kelly,"   (11)   "Temple  Ganly,"  and   (12)   "The 


Bishop's  Chapel."  There  was  also  (13)  another  church 
near  the  castle  named  after  "Moreig  O'Duffy." 

The  ruins,  with  the  exception  of  the  Nun's  Church, 
are  grouped  together,  the  Castle  lying  near  the  river,  the 
others  included  within  the  graveyard,  in  which  so  many 
princes,  prelates,  and  sages  lie  buried. 

To  turn  to  the  records  of  the  buildings,  the  Aglish 
Beg  or  Temple  Kieran  was  reputed  to  be  on  the  site  of 
that  church  founded  by  the  patron  about  645,  and  covered 
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Elevation   and   plan   of   North    Doorway   of   Cathedral. 


his  tomb.  It  is  a  very  small  early  cell.  In  it  were  found 
the  two  beautiful  bronze  and  silver  Irish  croziers  now 
in  the  collection  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy.  It  was  an 
oblong  oratory,  not  rectangular,  over  twelve  feet  long 
and  eight  feet  wide  inside  the  walls,  which  are  about 
two  feet  thick.  It  had  an  antse  at  each  corner,  but  the 
south-western  one  and  part  of  the  rude  west  door  have 
been  rebuilt. 

The  great  Church  or  Cathedral  was  restored  about 
910  by  the  Abbot  Colman  MacAillel  and  the  High  King 
Flan,  son  of  Melachin.  They  also  erected  the  High 
Cross  near  it,  still  inscribed  with  their  names.  This 
church  was  again  restored  by  Cormac,  son  of  Conn  m 
bocht  and  Flaherty  O'Lynch,  between  1080  and  1104;  by 
Tomaltagh  MacDcrmot  in  1330,  and  by  the  Dean  Odo, 
whose  name  appears  above  the  elaborate  north  door, 
about  1460.  It  was  destroyed  by  the  English  in  1552  and 
again  restored  by  the  Vicar-General,  Charles  Coghlan,  in 
1647. 
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The  Cathedral,  also  called  Temple  Dermot,  Temple 
Coghlan,  and  in  older  times  ''Damhliag"  or  stone  church, 
hardly  retains  any  suggestion  of  its  early  date  save  in 
the  projecting  antse.  Here  was  buried  Roderick,  the  last 
native  Kifig  of  Ireland  (died  1198),  and  his  father.  King 
Turlough.  It  is  an  oblong  structure,  measuring  62  feet 
by  28  feet  8  inches  inside.  It  had  a  curious  arrangement 
in  the  chancel,  which  divided  by  pillars  into  three  vault- 
ed chapels.  The  attached  piers  and  groinings  at  the  sides 
alone  remain.  The  other  internal  details  are  plain,  but 
the  west  and  north  doors  were  elaborate  on  the  outside ; 
the  northern  is  richly  moulded  with  figures  of  St.  Fran- 
cis, St.  Patrick,  and  St.  Dominick,  and  a  commemorative 
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Elevation   of  Chancel   Arch   and   Tower,   St.   Finian's   Church, 

inscription  overhead  to  Dean  Odo.  There  is  some  deli- 
cate carving  on  both  doors,  with  foliage  and  small  drag- 
ons. The  east  gable  has  fallen,  and  also  most  of  the 
west  gable,  with  the  arch  of  its  door.  At  the  south  is 
the  vaulted  sacristy,  with  an  apartment  over  it  having 
a  curious  octagonal  chimney  and  window-like  slits  for 
the  smoke. 
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Ground   plan,  St.  Finian's  Church   and    Round   Tower,   Clonnnac- 
'  nols. 


Temple  Conor  was  probably  built  in  1010,  when  it 
was  endowed  with  lands  by  Cathal  O'Connor.  The  west 
dcor  and  south  window,  still  existing,  belong  to  that 
time.  It  measures  42  feet  8  inches  by  26  feet  6  inches 
wide,  and  has  a  burial  enclosure  to  the  north.    The  church 


has  been  modernized,   and  is  still  used  as  a  Protestant 
place  of  worship. 

Temple  Killen,  a  levelled  church  barely  traceable  to 
the  east  of  Temple  Finghin,  was  built  before  968.  The 
causeway  from  it  to  the  Nuns'  Church  was  made  at  two 


Detail   of  Chancel    Arch,   St.    Finian's   Church. 


periods — the  first,  the  eastern  portion,  from  the  Nuns' 
Garden  to  the  Cairn  of  the  Three  Crosses,  in  1026;  the 
second,  westward  "to  Cros  Chomgaill  at  the  entrance  to 
the  street,"  in  1070. 

St.  Finian's  or  Finghin's  Church,  or  Regees  Finghin 
or  Finian,  is  mentioned  in  1015,  when  the  great  storm 
overthrew  its  oak  tree,  but  the  neighboring  walk  of  Tober 
Finghin  and  a  cell  near  it  have  records  from  610  which 
probably  refer  to  the  church  site. 

This  church  embodies  at  the  intersection  of  its  nave 
and  choir  the  unique  and  finely  built  Round  Tower  called 
"Clogas  Beg"  and  "MacCarthy's  Tower."  The  church 
consists  of  a  nearly  levelled  nave  and  a  well  preserved 
early  chancel,  8  feet  square.  The  choir  arch  has  three 
orders,  two  probably  of  the  late  eleventh  century,  the  in- 
ermost  much  later.  The  tower  has  been  deeply  cut  into 
in  order  to  square  the  angle  of  the  nave.  It  is  a  disputed 
question  whether  it  is  not  earlier  than  the     church     in 


Interior  Elevation  of  Window  In  East  End  of  Temple  Rl. 


which  it  is  embedded.  It  is  certainly  not  an  afterthought, 
and  seems  (despite  assertion  to  the  contrary)  to  be  con- 
temporaneous. 

Temple  Kelly,  now  also  levelled,  was  probably  the 
church  built  in  1167  by  Conor  NaCeallaigh,  Chief  of  Hy 
Many,  on  the  site  of  the  older  Hospital  of  Isill  Kieran. 

■The  Great  Round  Tower  is  attributed  to  Fergal  O'- 
Rourke,  who  was  slain  in  946.  The  Register  oi  Clon- 
macnois  says  "he  built  a  small  steep  castle  or  steeple 
called  the  Irish  Claicthough,"  at  least  he  repaired  it,  and 
it  was  further  restored  after  its  partial  destruction  by 
lightning  in  1134. 

The  Round  Tower  called  "Clogasmore"  and  "the 
Steeple,"  is,  for  the  most  part,  of  finely  fitted  ashlar.     It 
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is  over  60  feet  high  and  58  feet  8  inches  in  girth;  the 
roundheaded  doorway  is  11  feet  above  the  ground.  The 
upper  storey  has  been  rebuilt  roughly ;  four  of  the  older 
storeys  remain,  so  probably  three  were  destroyed.  Its 
base  is  slightly  out  of  plumb,  and  overhangs  a  few  inches. 
Temple  Hurpain  and  Ten\plc  Doolin,  or  MacLaffy's 
Church,  lie  to  the  south,  the  latter  having  been  attached 


Exterior  elevation,   section   and   plan   of  window   In   east   end    of 
Temple  Rl. 


to  the  east  end  of  the  former.  The  older  church  mea- 
sures 313/2  feet  by  16  feet  inside;  it  retains  the  antae  side 
walls  and  simple  round-headed  east  windows,  with  the 
gable  of  a  very  early  Celtic  oratory.  A  late  pointed 
door  was  inserted  in  place  of  the  original  western  en- 
trance in  1689,  about  which  time  was  built  Temple  Doo- 
lin, a  plain  building,  measuring  22  feet  10  inches  by  12 
feet  9  inches  inside ;  the  whole  is  57  feet  3  inches  long. 

Temple  Melaghlin,  or  Temple  Ri,  lies  to  the  north- 
east of  the  last,  and  south-east  from  the  Cathedral.  It 
is  a  plain  oblong  12th  century  building,  41  feet  by  17 
feet  8  inches  inside,  the  walls  being  about  3  feet  thick. 
The  double  east  window  has  round  heads  with  shallow 
mouldings  round  the  arches  and  piers,  and  wide  splays. 

The  church  has  a  gallery  at  the  west  end;  the  south 
window  is  pointed. 

To  the  west  of  this  group  of  churches  stand  two  high 
crosses.     "The  Cross  of  the  Scriptures,"  as  appears  by  a 


Ground   plan  of  the   Nun's  Church. 

defaced  inscription,  was  put  up  by  Flann,  son  of  Me- 
lachlin,  and  King  of  Ireland,  and  the  Abbot  Colman, 
about  908.  It  has  the  unusual  feature  of  the  ring  being 
an  entire  circle  on  each  face,  and  shown  as  held  by  two 
plaques.  The  faces  and  sides  are  decorated  with  carv- 
ings of  the  Crucifixion,  the  Last  Judgment,  and  scenes 


from  the  Passion.  One  panel  probably  represents  St. 
Kieran  and  King  Dermot  setting  the  first  post  of  the 
church.  A  procession  of  chariots  appears  on  the  base. 
The  second  High  Cross,  near  Temple  Hurpain,  is  mainly 
covered  with  interlacings  and  other  decoratioiTs.  It  has 
also  a  carving  of  the  Crucifixion.  A  worn  shaft  of  a 
third  cross  stands  to  the  north  of  the  Cathedral. 

The  Normans  in  1212  built  a  castle  at  Clonmacnois, 
probably  the  site  of  an  earthwork  called  Lis-an-.^bbaid, 
the  residence  of  the  Abbot,  which  bad  been  burned  on 
Easter  Day  1135.  The  King  ordered  compensation  to  be 
paid  to  the  Bishop  in  1216  for  damage  done  to  his  lands 
and  gardens  by  the  construction  of  the  fortress.  The 
castle  stands  to  the  west  of  the  cemetery  in  a  square  en- 
trenchment. It  consists  of  a  rudely  built  keep,  courtyard, 
and  gateway.  One  of  the  turrets  has  fallen  against  the 
main  building,  evidently  from  the  result  of  an  explosion. 

The  ancient  causeway  leading  to  the  Nuns'  Church  is 
still  fairly  complete.  Near  is  was  discovered  evident 
trace  of  the  "Cairn  of  the  Three  Crosses."  in  which  was 
found  a  slab  inscribed,  "Oriot,  an  Thurcain  las  andernad 
in  Chrossa,"  a  prayer  for  Thurcan  who  made  this  cross. 

The  nuns'  Church  stood  before  1026,  and  was  repaired 
by  the  ill-starred  Dervorgilla.  wife  of  Tierman  O'Rourke. 
After  1170  she  retired  to  it  a  penitent,  and  there  died  and 
was  buried.  The  architecture,  however,  seems  to  belong 
to  the  period  about  1100. 

The  Nuns'  Church  consists  of  a  nave  and  chancel — 
nave  36  feet  3  inches  by  19  feet  6  inches,  and  chancel  14 


Elevation,   section   and   plan   of   West   Doorway   in    Nun's  Churcli. 

feet  3  inches  by  13  feet  3  inches.  It  retains  its  richly 
carved  west  door  and  chancel  arch,  dating  from  about 
1100,  with  chevrons  and  beading,  enclosing  fanta.stic 
heads  and  a  small  sheelanagig  or  lock-bringing  grotesque. 
The  chancel  arch  was  on  the  point  of  falling  in  1738;  it 
afterwards  fell,  and  was  restored  by  the  Kilkenny  Arch- 
seological  Society  (now  Royal  Society  of  Antiquaries)  in 
1866. 

The  final  blow  fell  on  Clonmacnois  (after  a  long 
period  of  obscurity  as  a  Bishop's  See  and  Abbey)  in  1552, 
wlien  the  English  blundered  and  dismantled  the  churches 
and  carried  off  the  bells  out  of  the  Cloictheach. 

Slight  attempts  to  repair  the  Cathedral  and  Temple 
Hurpain  were  made  respectively  in  1647  and  16S9,  and 
some  of  the  most  judicious  restoration  was  carried  out 
by  Reverend  James  Greaves,  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Kil- 
kenny Archaeological  Society  (now  the  Royal  Society  of 
Antiquaries  of  Ireland),  in  1865. 

Clonmacnois  was  vested  in  the  Board  of  Works  in 
1S80,  since  when  several  small  works  of  conservation 
have  been  carried  out. 
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Building  Statistics  for  March. 

THE  AVALANCHE  of  building  work  prophesied  for 
1910  is  giving  strong  signs  of  materialization.  Re- 
turns for  March  indicate  that  the  country  in 
general  is  in  the  swirl  of  increasing  activities,  and  that 
operations  in  all  sections  are  being  carried  out  on  a  stu- 
pendous scale,  both  in  point  of  investment  and  in  the 
volume  of  work  undertaken.  Permits  issued  in  twenty  re- 
presentative cities  reporting  to  Construction  total 
$8,887,787,  as  against  $4,730,710  in  the  corresponding 
period  of  last  year.  This  is  an  advance  over  the  preced- 
ing month  of  $5,812,260,  and  an  average  gain  over  the 
month  of  March,  1909,  of  87  per  cent.  By  far  the  out- 
standing feature  of  the  situation  is  the  decided  "  upturn  " 
in  evidence  on  every  hand,  and  the  unusually  high  totals 
attained  in  almost  every  instance.  Only  three  cities  in  the 
list,  in  fact,  met  with  reversals,  viz.,  Toronto,  Windsor  and 
Halifax,  the  loss  in  each  case  being  5  per  cent.,  32  per 
cent,  and  59  per  cent,  respectively. 

Again  the  honors  for  the  month  fell  to  the  West,  where 
the  strides  taken  in  every  particular  were  most  gratifying 
indeed.  Calgary,  with  a  gain  of  887  per  cent.,  registers 
the  biggest  increase  noted ;  Saskatoon,  the  second  highest 
increase  (751  per  cent.)  ;  while  Winnipeg  over-reached  the 
field  both  far  and  wide  as  regards  the  volume  of  work  un- 
dertaken, having  issued  permits  aggregating  in  value 
$2,526,350.  as  against  $861,200  for  the  corresponding 
month  of  last  year.  This  remarkable  total  is  not  only  the 
highest  amount  recorded  in  the  Dominion,  but  practically 
<iouble  that  noted  for  the  month  in  any  other  city,  and  it 
is  extremely  doubtful  if  any  place  on  the  Continent  of 
similar  size  has  ever  displayed  more  marked  activity. 


Extraordinary  advances  were  also  made  in  all  other 
centres.  Vancouver  netted  a  gain  of  126  per  cent.,  repre- 
senting over  a  million  dollars  more  in  new  t)uildings  than 
was  undertaken  in  the  same  month  of  last  year.  Regina 
piled  up  an  increase  of  353  per  cent. ;  Edmonton  gained  47 
per  cent. ;  Victoria  advanced  101  per  cent. ;  and  Lethbridge 
copped  her  figures  for  the  corresponding  month  to  the  ex- 
tent of  46  per  cent. 

In  Ontario,  aside  from  the  two  setbacks  previously 
noted,  the  uptrend  movement  was  both  widespread  and 
substantial.  London  made  a  most  excellent  showing,  re- 
gistering a  gain  of  69  per  cent.,  as  did  also  Hamilton, 
where  the  total  was  67  per  cent,  in  excess  of  that  record- 
ed last  year.  Again,  Fort  William  came  to  the  front  with 
an  increase  of  63  per  cent.,  while  Berlin,  whose  figures 
were  received  too  late  to  be  included  in  the  following  table, 
reports  building  operations  amounting  to  approximately 
$90,000.  Other  gains  noted  are  those  of  Peterboro  and 
Port  Arthur,  which  registered  increases  of  81  per  cent, 
and  346  per  cent,  respectively,  although  the  amounts  in 
both  cases  are  considerably  less  than  those  noted  in  the 
other  part  of  the  province. 

Operations  were  also  decidedly  brisk  farther  east,  as  is 
indicated  in  Montreal's  increase  of  79  per  cent.,  and  the 
gains  of  426  per  cent,  and  406  per  cent,  made  in  the  case  of 
St.  John  and  Sydney,  respectively.  Montreal's  total  of 
$676,804  exceeds  the  amount  recorded  in  March,  1909,  by 
$300,529 ;  while  St.  John's  splendid  advance  gives  that  city 
the  third  highest  increase  registered  for  the  month. 

In  the  case  of  Toronto,  it  might  be  mentioned  that  the 
loss  noted  is  not  due  to  a  less  favorable  condition  than  ob- 
tained a  year  ago,  but  rather  to  the  fact  that  a  large 
amount  of  work  scheduled  has  been  a  trifle  slow  in 
materializing.  Within  the  next  few  weeks  this  city  will 
see  things  veritably  humming  and  any  deficit  of  the  past 
month  or  two  will  be  offset  many  times  over.  Equally  as 
much  can  also  be  said  in  the  case  of  Windsor,  which  will 
witness  a  number  of  important  developments  in  the  near 
future;  while  as  regards  Halifax,  both  the  importance  of 
its  geographical  location  and  the  prevailing  activities  in 
the  Maritime  Provinces  is  possibly  the  best  assurance  that 
operations  there  will  shortly  assume  far  more  substantial 
proportions. 
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Calgary,   Alta 

.      $415,800 

$42,100 

887.64 

Edmonton,  Alta.    . . 

.        264,435 

179,395 

47.40 

Fort  William,  Ont. 

91,575 

56,000 

63.52 

Halifax,    N.S 

43,800 

109,490 

69.99 

Hamilton,   Ont.    . . . 

289,390 

172,350 

67.90 

Lethbridge,   Aita.    . 

113,220 

77,035 

46.97 

London,   Ont 

139,700 

69,095 

102.18 

Montreal,    P.Q.    ... 

676,804 

376,275 

79.86 

Peterboro',   Ont.    . . 

10,327 

5,695 

81.33 

Port  Arthur,  Ont.  . 

5,360 

1,200 

346.66 

Regina,   Sask    

329,650 

72,730 

353. 2o 

St.    John,    N.B.    ... 

49,250 

9,350 

426.73 

Saskatoon,   Sask.    . 

.        250,275 

29,400 

751.27 

Sydney,    N.S 

17,935 

3,540 

406.63 

Toronto,   Ont 

.    1,583,165 

1,703,840 

7.08 

Vancouver,   B.C.    . . 

.    1,808,766 

800,250 

126.02 

Victoria,    B.C 

244,760 

121,640 

101.21 

Windsor,   Ont 

27,225 

40,125 

32.14 

Winnipeg,    IVIan.    .. 

.    2,526,350 

861,200 

193.35 

$8,887,787 

$4,730,710 

87.87 

A  Canadian  Architecture  ? 

RJSKIN  SAYS:    "Architecture  is  the  art  which  so 
disposes  and  adorns  the  edifices  raised  by  man, 
for  whatever  uses,  that  the  sight  of  them  may 
contribute  to  his  mental  health,  power  and  pleasure." 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  Ruskin  had  a  very  much 
stronger  feeling  for  the  true  worth  of  architectural  de- 
sign, than  we  have  in  Canada.  It  seems  that  Canadians — 
we  will  not  say  generally,  but  in  some  conspicuous  in- 
stances— have  regarded,  or  seem  to  regard,  architecture 
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rathtr  as  a  necessary  evil,  than  a  component  part  of  our 
national  development. 

The  Bank  of  Montreal  has  an  American  architect  to 
design  their  two  and  a  half  million  dollar  bank  building 
in  Winnipeg.  The  Bank  of  Toronto  has  commissioned 
Messrs.  Carrere  &  Hastings,  of  New  York,  to  design 
their  architectural  masterpiece  in  Toronto.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  $500,000  technical  school  is  to  be  designed  and 
erected  under  the  supervision  of  a  carpenter  in  Toronto, 
and,  worst  of  all,  a  five  or  six  million  dollar  Government 
building  is  to  be  erected  at  our  official  home  in  Ottawa, 
after  the  designs  of  a  man  who  has  declared  before  the 
courts  of  our  country,  that  he  is  not  an  architect,  and 
knows  little  or  nothing  about  architecture.  It  almost 
seems  that  architecture  in  Canada— if  we  are  ever  to  have 
one — is  at  the  present  time  (a  time  when  we  are  under- 
jgoing  a  development  that  has  never  been  equalled  by  any 
country  in  the  world)  experiencing  a  most  retrograde 
movement.  We  know  that  every  nation's  social,  commer- 
cial and  religious  development  has  been  marked  and  been 
stamped  on  the  country  by  its  architecture;  yet  are  we 
to  have  none;  are  our  greatest  works  to  be  designed  by 
men  who  neither  know  our  country  or  our  people.  On 
the  other  hand,  are  our  greatest  works  to  be  designed  by 
men  who  neither  have  studied  nor  have  shown  an  appre- 
ciation for  architectural  design;  men,  in  other  words, 
who  may  be  called  builders,  not  architects. 

In  this  issue  of  Construction  we  publish  a  letter  from 
two  of  the  representative  architectural  bodies  in  the  Prov- 
ince of  Ontario,  deprecating  the  employment  of  foreign 
architects  on  Canadian  work.  Their  reasons  are  plain; 
they  not  only  speak  for  themselves,  but  for  our  business 
and  social  interests  as  well.  American  architects  do  not 
pretend  to  know  Canadian  materials,  and  we,  as  Can- 
adians, are  not  supposed  to  know  or  to  appreciate  and 
admire  as  ours,  American  architectural  design. 

We  also  publish  a  set  of  illustrations ;  one  showing  the 
design  of  a  trained  architect  for  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant Government  buildings  Canada  has  erected  since 
Confederation;  another  the  design  of  a  man  assisted  in 
his  department  by  underpaid  draftsmen,  but  the  design 
that  has  evidently  been  accepted  by  our  cultured  and 
esteemed  Minister  of  the  Department  of  Public  Works, 
Mr.  Pugsley. 

It  occurs  to  us  that  there  is  something  distinctly  wrong 
with  the  people  of  Canada  in  their  knowledge  or  concep- 
tion of  the  importance  of  architectural  design.  In  order 
to  have  an  architecture  we  might  be  proud  of,  that  we 
should  have  reason  to  lay  claim  to,  the  designers  of  our 
buildings  must  be  men  who  know  our  country,  who  know 
our  history,  who  know  our  people;  men  who  know  our 
religious,  social  and  business  proclivities.  Therefore, 
Canadians  must  design  our  buildings,  and  it  is  only  fair 
to  ourselves  to  believe  that  those  Canadians  that  must 
design  our  structures — structures  that  are  to  stand  to  the 
credit  of  our  good  taste  as  a  people,  structures  that  are 
to  live  longer  than  we  shall,  and  structures  that  shall  be 
Canadian — must  be  men  who  know  us,  men  who  live  with 
us,  men  who  are  Canadians.  More  than  this,  the  design- 
ers of  our  buildings  must  be  trained  men ;  they  must  be 
men  who  are  in  full  sympathy  with  the  importance  of 
architectural  design,  as  well  as  utility  in  plan  and  con- 
struction. They  must  be  well  trained,  and  while  the 
facilities  that  the  Dominion  and  Provincial  Governments 
have  offered  in  the  shape  of  architectural  education  have 
been  far  inferior,  in  comparison  with  the  importance  of 
this  branch  of  education,  to  that  provided  in  other  coun- 
tries of  the  world,  we  still  have  architects  who,  through 
their  own  ability,  their  own  inclinations  and  determina- 
tions, have  excelled.  They  have  excelled  in  their  train- 
ing through  the  fact  that  they  have  taken  advantage  of 
the  educational  facilities  offered  by  other  countries  whicii 
have  done  that  for  architectural  design  that  Canada  has 
failed  to  do,  and  through  their  knowledge  and  apprecia- 


tion of  things  that  are  Canadian,  and  it  is  these  men  who 
are  best  qualified  to  design  our  buildings. 


A  Timely  Step. 

MUCH  HAS  BEEN  SAID  in  these  columns  with 
regard  to  the  employment  of  American  archi- 
tects on  Canadian  buildings.  A  list  is  being 
compiled  by  the  Joint  Committee  of  the  Ontario  Associa- 
tion of  Architects  and  the  Toronto  Society  of  Architects, 
of  the  buildings  designed  by  American  architects  in  the 
various  cities  and  towns  in  Canada,  showing  as  well  the 
cost  of  these  structures  together  with  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  the  successful  contractors.  The  information 
gathered  thus  far  shows  most  conclusively  that  the  evil 
of  having  our  buildings  designed  by  foreign  architects  is 
considerably  greater  than  most  Canadians  would  suppose. 
As  has  been  said  in  these  columns,  very  often  the  com- 
missioning of  a  foreign  architect  for  the  designing  of  a 
building  in  Canada,  does  not  only  operate  against  the  wel- 
fare of  the  architectural  profession  in  Canada  and  the 
establishment  of  a  Canadian  architecture,  but  it  takes 
from  the  country  large  sums  of  money  that  should  be 
spent  in  the  promotion  of  Canadian  enterprise  and  in  the 
development  of  Canadian  industry. 

In  other  words,  the  employment  of  an  American  archi- 
tect who  does  not  know  Canadian  contractors — an  archi- 
tect who  does  not  know  Canadian  materials — implies  in 
itself  that  the  proposed  structure  will  be  erected  by  con- 
tractors, and  of  materials,  best  known  to  the  foreign 
architect 

To  sum  up,  the  employment  of  a  foreign  architect 
means,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the  employment  of  for- 
eign contractors,  the  use  of  imported  materials,  and  con- 
sequently the  loss  of  90  per  cent,  of  the  money  expended 
in  the  erection  of  the  building  to  Canada. 

For  a  time  Canadian  architects  have  been  loath  to 
employ  methods  necessary  to  relieve  this  unfortunate 
situation  or  to  make  plain  to  Canadian  business  men  the 
real  consequence  of  this  unwholesome  practice  on  the 
part  of  many  of  our  large  corporations  and  business  in- 
stitutions ;  but  the  situation  has  developed  to  such  an 
extent  that  they  feel  it  their  duty  to  the  Canadian  public 
and  to  the  Canadian  business  man,  as  well  as  the  archi- 
tectural profession  in  Canada,  to  bring  about  a  movement 
that  will  serve  to  discourage  this  injurious  condition.  As 
a  result.  Construction  has  been  asked  to  get  together 
figures  and  data  showing  the  number  of  buildings  that 
have  been  designed  in  Canada  within  the  last  four  years 
by  American  architects,  together  with  a  statement  of  the 
names  and  business  addresses  of  the  contractors  who 
erected  the  buildings,  with  an  approximate  value  of  Can- 
adian materials  that  were  specified  or  used  in  these  struc- 
tures. In  this  manner  it  is  our  purpose  to  show  con- 
clusively what  it  means  in  a  business  way  to  have  Can- 
adian buildings  designed  by  foreign  architects. 

The  following  letter  to  Construction  from  the  Joint 
Committee  of  the  Ontario  Association  and  the  Toronto 
Society  of  Architects,  states  specifically  just  what  it  is 
proposed  to  do. 

April  26th,  1910. 

Editor,  Construction. 

Dear  Sir, — ■ 

A  joint  committee  of  local  architects,  composed  of 
members  of  the  Ontario  As,sociation  of  Architects  and  the 
Toronto  Society  of  Architects,  has  been  formed  to  deal 
with  the  question  of  American  architects  practising  in 
Canada. 

In  the  opinion  of  this  Committee  the  situation  existing 
at  present  is  a  most  serious  one,  and  if  immediate  steps 
are  not  taken  to  counteract  the  influence  of  this  "  Ameri- 
can invasion,"  the  resulting  condition  of  things  will  be- 
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come  intolerable.  The  only  successful  way  to  combat 
this  influence  is  to  arouse  public  opinion,  both  through 
the  press ;  through  the  co-operation  of  the  Builders'  Ex- 
changes, the  Manufacturers'  Associations,  and  through 
the  Dominion  and  local  Houses  of  Parliament,  to  the 
great  hurt  that  is  being  done  both  to  architecture  in 
Canada,  to  the  architects,  and  to  the  contractors  and 
general  business  of  the  community. 

This  Committee  would  be  grateful  if  Construction 
would  publish  a  special  notice,  asking  the  architects 
throughout  the  country,  from  Halifax  to  Vancouver,  to 
co-operate  in  this  movement.  The  first  step  will  be  to 
acquire  accurate  data  of  the  buildings  that  have  been 
erected  throughout  Canada  by  American  architects.  The 
cost  of  these  buildings,  the  name  of  the  contractor,  and 
if  the  said  contractor  or  contractors  were  Americans. 

The  Committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  apathy  of  the 
architects  themselves  is  largely  the  cause  for  existing 
conditions.  Let  us  suppose  for  a  minute  that  conditions 
were  reversed  and  that  all  the  big  jobs  in  United  States 
were  being  done  by  Canadians,  and  that  the  American 
architects  were  only  getting  the  "  pickings."  What  would 
the  American  architects  do?  Suppose  that  in  France  all 
the  big  work  was  being  done  by  English  architects,  or 
again,  suppose  that  all  the  big  work  in  England  was  being 
done  by  German  architects;  the  comparisons  may  seem 
ridiculous,  but  the  fact  remains  that  to-day  in  Canada  we 
have  exactly  this  condition  existing. 

We  cannot  suppose  that  those  outside  of  our  profes- 
sion are  going  to  fight  our  battles,  if  we  ourselves  are  not 
keen  enough  for  the  fray.  We  are  certainly  unworthy  of 
our  race  if  we  sit  idly  by  and  let  all  the  plums  be  gob- 
bled up  by  our  neighlDors. 

Our  big  commercial  buildings — such  as  our  large 
banking  buildings,  our  stations  and  hotels — are  all  being 
designed  by  American  architects.  Are  the  architects  of 
Canada  going  to  be  content  to  sit  idly  by  and  see  their 
patrimony  dissipated  without  making  a  fight  for  it?  We 
trust  not. 

Contrast  the  attitude  of  the  Canadian  Government 
towards  their  own  architects  and  that  of  the  American 
Government  towards  the  American  architects.  One  of 
the  most  important  competitions  that  has  been  lately  held 
was  that  for  the  new  Government  buildings  for  the 
Province  of  Saskatchewan.  Six  architects  altogether 
were  invited  for  this  competition.  Among  the  six  was 
an  English  firm  and  an  American  firm — the  latter  being 
Cass  Gilbert,  of  New  York.  What  about  the  other  Cana- 
dian architects,  who  would  have  been  quite  competent  to 
enter  this  competition?  There  would  have  been,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  Canadian  architects  invited,  probably  five  or 
six  other  men  quite  able  to  give  the  Province  of  Saskat- 
chewan a  building  worthy  of  their  needs.  These  archi- 
tects did  not  even  have  an  opportunity  to  submit  draw- 
ings. It  was  a  source  of  great  gratification  to  the  Cana- 
dian architects  that  the  above  mentioned  competition  was 
won  by  a  Canadian  firm. 

In  all  Government  work  in  the  United  States  it  is  a 
fixed  requirement  that  the  architect  sending  in  plans 
must  be  a  citizen  and  resident  of  the  United  States. 

In  discussing  this  question  with  the  average  layman, 
the  argument  is  often  brought  forward  that  the  American 
having  had  more  practice  in  these  larger  building  opera- 
tions is  more  proficient.  Even  granting  such  is  the  case 
— which,  however,  we  do  not  admit — it  surely  stands  to 
reason  that  if  the  Canadian  architects  are  never  given  an 
opportunity  to  solve  the  more  important  problems,  we  are 
not  going  to  develop  Canadian  architecture  nor  Cana- 
dian art.       It  is  surely  time  to  call  a  halt. 

Again,  consider  the  question  of  the  American  architect 
in  Canada.  He  is  naturally  familiar  with  American 
building  practice  and  with  American  materials.  It  is 
impossible  for  him  to  be  aware  of  local  conditions,  and 
it  is  quite  natural  that  he  should  specify  American 
materials;  it  is  also  quite  natural  that  he  should  bring 
in  American  contractors  to  do  his  work.     It  can  readily 


be  seen  that  this  condition  of  affairs  means  a  direct  loss 
in  money  to  the  community. 

Your  Committee  have  been  acquiring  some  data  in 
this  regard,  and  the  facts  are  simply  staggering — the 
figures  run  up  in  the  millions. 

The  railroads — such  as  the  Canadian  Pacific,  the 
Grand  Trunk,  and  the  Canadian  Northern,  who  have 
their  bonds  guaranteed  by  the  different  provinces,  and 
who  are  directly  supported  by  the  community ;  our  banks, 
such  as  the  Bank  of  Toronto,  Bank  of  Montreal,  the 
Royal  Bank,  Traders  Bank,  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce, 
are  employing  American  architects  and  .American  con- 
tractors to  do  their  work.  These  banks  get  their  business 
in  Canada  and  from  Canadians,  and  get  their  charters 
through  the  will  of  the  Canadian  people.  We  feel  that  if 
conditions  were  reversed,  and  that  if  the  bank  directors 
were  in  the  place  of  the  local  architects,  they  certainly 
would  not  feel  kindly  towards  any  of  the  powerful  Ameri- 
can banking  institutions  coming  into  this  country  to  do 
business.    In  fact,  they  would  not  tolerate  :t  for  a  minute. 

While  this  country  is  of  great  extent,  the  population 
is  comparatively  small,  and  the  large  moneyed  interests 
are  practically  in  the  hands  of  a  very  few  men,  and  con- 
trolled largely  from  Montreal  and  Toronto.  Once  the 
American  architects  get  a  footing  with  these  large  cor- 
porations, it  will  be  almost  impossible  to  shake  them  off. 

This  Committee  hopes,  therefore,  that  the  architects 
throughout  Canada  will  respond  to  the  above  mentioned 
appeal,  and  send  all  available  data  in,  care  of  Mr.  I  S. 
Macdonald,  editor.  Construction,  Saturday  Night  Build- 
ing, Toronto. 

The  Ontario  Association  of  Architects. 
The  Toronto  Society  of  Architects. 


What  is  the  Reason  ? 

THE  POSITION  of  the  Minister  of  Pubhc  Works 
in  assuming  the  responsibility  of  rejecting  the 
plans  selected  and  approved  of  by  a  competent 
body  of  assessors  appointed  and  selected  by  the  Govern- 
ment, for  plans  prepared  by  a  man  who  is  neither  an  ar- 
chitect nor  one  who  has  a  competent  staff  of  draughts- 
men, is  one  that  seems  inexplainable. 

It  is  true  that  Mr.  Pugsley  may  be  one  of  our  best 
authorities  in  Canada  on  the  arts  and  crafts  of  political 
economy.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Pugsley  may  know  how  to 
award  contracts  in  the  interests  of  the  Government.  It 
is  also  true  that  he  may  know  where  docks  are  required 
or  how  much  a  barge  is  worth,  or  many  other  like  things, 
that  according  to  press  reports  have  come  under  his  at- 
tention recently.  It  is  also  true  that  the  Hon.  Mr.  Pugs- 
ley may  know  and  be  in  a  position  to  appreciate  all  the 
advantages  of  Napean  Stone  which  it  appears  the  Gov- 
ernment Architect  has  a  very  peculiar,  and  we  might  say, 
inexplainable  vk-eakness  for. 

Mr.  Pugsley,  we  are  free  to  say,  knows  absolutely 
nothing  about  architectural  design.  He  should  not  assume 
the  position  of  being  a  judge  in  such  matters,  and  yet, 
he  has  declared  himself  in  favor  of  building  a  six  million 
dollar  Government  building  under  conditions  that  no  other 
civilized  country,  with  ofiicials  that  are  either  cultured  or 
sane  in  charge  of  their  affairs,  would  tolerate. 

In  casting  about  for  Mr.  Pugsley's  reason  for  this  un- 
pardonable attitude,  many  suggestions  arise  in  the  mind 
of  a  man  who  is  familiar  with  the  political  news  of  news- 
papers representing  both  the  Government  and  the  Opposi- 
tion. Can  it  be  that  expert  architectural  advice  from 
outside,  would  not  permit  the  Department  of  Public 
Works  to  follow  its  usual  course  in  awarding  contracts 
or  superintending  work?  Is  it  that  the  probability,  that 
any  architect  of  repute  with  the  least  taste  for  the  aesthet- 
ic in  architectural  design  would  find  it  impossible  to  use 
in  a  structure  of  such  great  proportions  Napean  Stone? 
Is  it  in  protection  of  Nepean  Stone  that  the  Department 
of  Public  Works  finds  it  expedient  to  have  this  building 
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designed  bv  their  own  architectural  staff?  If  these  can 
be  any  reasons,  we  would  pray  our  Honorable  Minister, 
if  necessary,  to  build  more  docks  on  the  St.  Lawrence 
River,  let  some  contracts  for  dredging,  buy  some  new 
barges  or  dredges,  alter  the  bookkeeping  methods  of  his 
Department  or  do  anything  to  satisfy  political  conditions, 
that  may  arise,  wherein  money  must  be  expended  with  the 
Government's  friends,  but  for  the  sake  of  common  decen- 
cy save  our  Official  Home  at  Ottawa.  Don't  let  such  un- 
fortunate conditions  be  engraved  upon  our  Government 
Buildings.  The  museums  and  our  post  offices  are  bad 
enough,  the  former  design  would  be  complete  if  it  had 
a  draw-bridge  in  front  of  the  main  tower.  It  may  stand 
up  long  enough  to  be  an  everlasting  disgrace  to  our  coun- 
try and  yet  it  may  not.  It  might,  for  all  we  know,  some 
day  be  so  thoroughly  ashamed  of  its  face  that  it  would 
shake  and  tremble  to  the  extent  that  it  would  effect  its 
own  destruction.  The  postoffices  designed  by  this  De- 
partment for  the  past  twenty  years  give  evidence  of  being 
the  products  of  a  plan  factory. 

We  contend  that  there  is  no  reason  for  such  a  precedure 
as  is  proposed  by  the  Honorable  Mr.  Pugsley.  The  Lon- 
don County  Council  (Eng.)  wanted  to  erect  a  County 
building,  they  called  for  competitive  plans  and  the  work 
was  awarded  to  a  young  designer  of  twenty-eight  years 
of  age  and  he  will  build  the  building.  John  Knox  Taylor 
is  looked  upon  in  the  United  States,  and  in  fact,  in  the 
Dominion,  as  being  one  of  the  brightest  designers  on  this 
continent  and  one  of  the  shrewdest  superintendants  at 
work.  He  has  in  his  employ  many  draughtsmen  who  get 
salaries  much  larger  than  that  paid  to  our  own  Govern- 
ment architect  and  yet  Carrere  &  Hastings  designed  the 
recent  Government  buildings  erected  at  Washington  and 
Cass  Gilbert  designed  the  new  Customs  House  in  New- 
York.  In  fact  John  Knox  Taylor  has  never  assumed  the 
responsibility  either  on  his  own  behalf  or  on  behalf  of 
his  department,  of  planning  an  important  structure,  and 
from  the  standpoint  of  ability  there  is  no  more  compar- 
ison between  the  architectural  staff  of  John  Knox  Tay- 
lor and  that  of  the  Department  of  Public  Works  at  Ot- 
tawa, than  there  is  between  a  competent  and  prominent 
architect  and  a  village  carpenter. 

We  hope,  however,  that  some  influence  from  some 
portion  of  the  Government  will  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
Mr.  Pugsley  to  dissaude  him  from  his  proposed  procedure. 
If  not,  and  if  we  must  be  direct,  we  would  say  to  the 
Honorable  Mr.  Pugsley  that  he  is  a  servant  of  the  peo- 
ple and  is  not  running  the  Department  of  Public  Works 
at  Ottawa  for  his  own  gratification,  his  own  profit,  or  ac- 
cording to  his  own  pleasure.  The  architectural  profession 
of  Canada,  the  only  body  of  men  in  this  country  who  may 
be  termed  authorities  on  the  matter  of  architectural  de- 
sign, demands  that  this  unheard  of,  this  most  extraordin- 
ary procedure  proposed,  cannot  and  will  not  be  imposed 
upon  the  Canadian  people.  Every  man  in  Canada  who 
has  any  respect  for  decency,  or  for  the  aesthetic,  or  for 
square  dealing  cannot  but  be  opposed  to  the  Department 
on  this  particular  matter.  We  cannot  understand  how  a 
cultured,  refined  and  educated  man  like  Sir  Wilfrid  Laur- 
ier,  as  Prime  Minister  of  Canada,  can  endorse  the  pro- 
cedure of  this,  one  of  his  Ministers. 


CURRENT    TOPICS 

A  BRICK  3,000  YEARS  OLD  was  recently  received  by 
the  museum  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Theological  Semin- 
ary at  New  Brunswick,  N.J.  It  is  a  sun-baked  brick 
about  11  inches  square  and  was  excavated  in  Nippur  by 
the  Babylonian  expedition  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. It  was  presented  to  Dr.  Thomas  of  the  Arabian 
Mission  of  the  Reformed  Church  by  Dr.  H.  V.  Hilprecht, 
and  its  age  is  estimated  at  3,000  years.  It  contains  ten 
lines  of  inscription  in  cuneiform  writing  of  Sumerian 
origin.  The  brick  formed  part  of  the  Temple  of  Bel  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Strait-en-Nil,  the  biblical  Chebar 
of  Ezekiel.    Nippur  was  a  suburb  of  Babylon. 


A  GROUP  OF  NAVAL  COTTAGES  on  the  Royal 
Military  College  grounds  at  Kingston  were  recently  auc- 
tioned off  by  the  Public  Works  Department  for  $110. 
The  terms  of  the  sale  provides  that  the  structures  are  to 
be  demolished  by  June  1st.  The  cottages  have  a  historical 
significance,  having  'been  built  in  1822  as  residential 
quarters  for  British  naval  ofiicers. 


A  BILL  HAS  BEEN  INTRODUCED  in  the  Quebec 
Legislature  asking  that  the  town  of  Three  Rivers  be 
authorized  to  borrow  an  additional  sum  of  $20,000  with- 
out the  provincial  guarantee  as  to  interest.  The  money 
is  to  be  used  to  complete  the  work  of  restoration  which 
has  been  so  vigorously  carried  on  since  the  task  of  re- 
building the  burnt  district  was  undertaken.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  this  amount,  together  with  the  sums  which  are 
being  expended  in  a  private  way,  will  be  sufficient  to 
bring  about  a  complete  rehabilitation.  The  increasing 
values  in  realty,  it  is  said,  will  enable  the  town  to  take 
care  of  this  extra  liability  without  any  difficulty. 


LONDON'S  (ENG.)  NEW  POSTOFFICE,  now  in 
course  of  construction  on  Newgate  street,  will  be  the  most 
perfectly  appointed  institution  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 
It  will  house  departments  employing  more  than  3,000 
men,  including  clerks,  sorters,  porters,  etc.,  and  will  be 
so  equipped  as  to  make  possible  the  handling  of  mail  in 
the  most  simple  and  expeditious  manner.  One  of  the  in- 
teresting features  in  this  connection  will  be  a  series  of 
endless  bands  or  conveyors,  that  will  transport  the  bags 
and  packages  to  the  points  where  the  mail  is  to  be  de- 
livered, sorted  and  distributed,  thus  reducing  the  work 
to  almost  an  automatic  principle.  These  conveyors,  it  is 
said,  are  a  great  improvement  over  any  similar  device 
now  in  use  in  any  other  country.  The  building  will  be 
officially  opened  the  first  of  August. 


WORK  HAS  BEEN  STARTED  on  extensive  in^prove- 
nients  to  be  carried  out  on  the  large  iron  pier  at  Port 
Wade,  Nova  Scotia,  which  the  Canada  Iron  Corporation 
and  other  interests  are  enlarging  to  facilitate  the  handling 
of  iron  ore  from  the  mines  now  being  developed  in  that 
region.  The  pier  is  to  be  widened,  a  wing  added,  a  tower 
50  feet  high  to  hold  300  'tons  of  ore  erected  on  the  outer 
end  of  the  pier,  and  at  its  head  loading  pockets  with  a 
caoacity  of  2,000  tons,  these  to  be  connected  with  the 
tower  by  endless  chain  carrying  buckets.  Excavations 
have  been  made  for  the  installation  of  heavy  machinery 
at  the  head  of  the  wharf,  which  will  be  capable  of  load- 
ing 1,000  tons  of  ore  per  hour.  Protective  walls  are  also 
being  built,  and  an  elevated  track  will  be  constructed  to 
enable  oars  of  ore  to  reach  a  position  above  the  loading 
pockets  and  discharge  ore  rapidly. 


THE  DOMINION  DRY-DOCK  COMPANY,  LTD.,  is 
the  name  of  a  new  million  dollar  concern,  which,  it  is 
stated,  will  establish  large  graving  docks  at  Levis,  Que., 
and  St.  John,  N.  B.  This  company  is  expected  to  ma- 
terially advance  the  ship  building  interests  of  Canada, 
at  least  the  list  of  incorporators  would  justify  such  an 
assumption.  The  personnel  of  the  company  is  as  follows: 
Sir  Thomas  Shaughnessy,  K.  C.  V.  O.,  representing  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  and  Hugh  Andrew  Allan,  ship 
owner,  both  of  Montreal;  George  Duncan  Davie,  ship 
repairer,  and  William  Molson  Dobell,  merchant,  both  of 
Quebec;  Walter  Edward  Foster,  of  St.  John,  N.  B.,  mer- 
chant; the  Right  Hon,  William  James,  Baron  Pirrie,  of 
Belfast,  Ireland,  representing  the  British  shipbuilding 
firm  of  Harland  &  Wolff;  Sir  Robert  William  Perks, 
baronet,  and  Arthur  Morten  Grenfell,  capitalists,  both  of 
London,  England. 
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HARBOR  IMPROVEMENT  to  cost  six  million  dollars 
IS  ^.rvided  for  in  a  resolution  of  which  Hon.  Mr.  Fielding 
has  given  notice.  The  money  is  to  be  used  mainly  for 
terminal  facilities,  docks  and  sheds.  While  not  so  stated, 
this  aopropriation  is  regarded  as  the  initial  outlay  towards 
an  expenditure  involving  $18,000,000  contemplated  in  the 
elaborate  report  and  plan  for  improvements  at  this  port, 
proared  by  the  commission  of  engineers,  and  submitted 

last  summer. 

♦  *    * 

IT  NOW  APPEARS  that  Mr.  Edison  is  not  the  only  one 
who  has  been  engaged  with  the  problem  of  producing 
poured  concrete  houses.  In  a  recent  report.  United  States 
Consul  L.  J.  Keene,  of  Chihuahua,  writes  than  an  aichitect 
of  that  Mexican  city  has  also  patented  "  a  method  for 
making  cement  houses  all  in  one  piece,  cheaply,  duralbly, 
and  with  ease  of  construction."  The  inventor,  the  report 
says,  has  ordered  apparatus  from  Germany,  with  which  he 
will  make  a  practical  demonstration. 
«     »     * 

A  NEW  METHOD  OF  TREATING  WOOD,  known  as 
the  "  Powell  process,"  has  been  invented  and  tried  with 
much  success  in  Australia.  The  essential  part  of  the 
treatment  consists  in  boiling  the  wood  and  allowing  it  to 
cool  and  absorb  a  saccharine  solution,  after  which  it  is 
dried,  rendering  the  wood  thoroughly  seasoned  within  a 
few  days  after  cutting,  increasing  its  strength,  and  stop- 
ning  all  warping  and  shrinking.  The  sap  in  the  wood  is 
driven  out  and  replaced  by  an  antiseptic,  owing  to  the 
saccharine  solution  boiling  at  a  higher  temperature  than 
ater,  thus  making  the  wood  impervious  to  dry  rot  and 
to  the  attacks  of  white  ants  and  other  parasites  which  prey 
on  ordinary  lumber. 

♦  ♦     * 

ELECTRICITY  FOR  ILLUMINATING  PURPOSES, 
heretofore  regarded  as  a  luxury,  is  now  brought  within 
reach  of  the  English  laboring  class,  as  a  result  of  a  new 
and  inexpensive  system  of  wiring  recently  perfected.  A 
six-room  cottage,  according  to  Trade  Commissioner  Mac- 
Naniara,  Manchester,  has  been  fitted  up  at  Rotherhite  by 
the  Fixed  Price  Light  Company,  in  connection  with 
Messrs.  Siemen  Brothers,  the  inventors  of  the  new  system. 
The  charge  will  be  a  fixed  weekly  rental  of  23^d.  per 
light  from  April  to  September  30,  and  3J^d.  per  light 
from  October  1  to  March  31.  Thus  for  a  three-roomed 
v.orkman's  dwelling  the  charge  would  amount  to  7d.  or 
lO^^d.  a  week,  or  decidedly  less  than  that  generally  paid 
for  gas  on  the  slot  system.  This  charge  includes  the 
fitting  up  and  wiring  and  the  first  lamp.  New  lamps 
must  be  paid  for  by  the  consumer,  but  the  payment  can 
be  made  by  instalments. 

*     *     ♦ 

A  SKYSCRAPED  CHURCH  is  New  York's  latest  ar- 
chitectural exploitation.  Such  a  structure  has  been  de- 
signed to  replace  the  present  Fifth  avenue  Baptist  church 
01  "Rockefeller  church,"  as  it  is  generally  known,  which 
occupies  a  site,  100  feet  square,  on  the  south  side  of 
Forty-sixth  street,  west  of  Fifth  avenue.  The  auditor- 
ium, which  will  take  up  practically  all  of  the  ground 
space  available,  will  be  seventy-five  feet  in  height. 
.Above  this  will  be  three  floors,  while  the  roof  will  be 
utilized  as  a  summer  garden  and  playgrounds.  Rooms 
for  Sunday  school  and  Bible  class  work  will  occupy  the 
first  two  upper  floors,  and  modern  offices  and  assembly 
rooms  that  of  the  to])  story.  Notwithstanding  the  unus- 
ual plan  of  the  buikling  the  design  will  be  ecclesiastical. 
The  Forty-sixth  street  front  will  be  carried  out  in  a  light 
stone  with  two  shades  of  marble.  The  feature  of  the 
facade  will  be  a  large  gable  with  rows  of  arches  resting 
OR  a  series  of  slender  columns.  Three  large  arched  win- 
dows will  light  the  main  auditorium.  The  slender  col- 
umns carry  the  eye  from  base  to  the  decorations  at  the 
upper  roof  line  and  deceive  one  as  to  the  actual  height 
of  the  building.    The  structure  will  cost  $.500,000. 


BOTH  ELEVATED  AND  UNDERGROUND  railways 
to  all  external  appearances,  are  public  service  possibili- 
ties which  the  citizens  of  Montreal  may  shortly  realize. 
At  least,  a  company  with  a  capitalization  of  $20,000,000, 
known  as  the  Montreal  Elevated  and  Underground  Rail- 
way Company  has  been  organized  with  this  object  in 
view.  Those  behind  the  scheme  are  said  to  be  well  known 
Canadian  and  American  capitalists,  although  as  yet  no 
names  have  been  disclosed.  It  is  understood  that  the 
new  company  is  in  no  way  identified  with  the  traction 
interests  operating  in  the  city  at  the  present  time. 

*  *     * 

THERE  IS  MUCH  TALK  of  a  great  Thames  dam,  and 
it  appears  that  this  project  is  really  on  the  point  of  ac- 
complishment. Its  {)urpose  is  to  put  a  stop  to  the  de- 
cadence of  London  as  a  seaport,  due  to  the  fact  that  in 
its  upper  part,  even  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  London 
docks,  its  depth  is  not  sufficient  for  the  needs  of  modern 
navigation  with  its  huge  ships.  Essentially  the  project 
consists  in  the  establishment  of  a  great  transverse  dam 
at  Gravesend,  which  will  raise  the  water  of  the  river 
permanently  to  the  level  that  it  attains  at  present  only  at 
high  tide.  Evidently  raising  the  water-level  will  have 
tlie  same  result  as  deepening  the  channel,  and  it  will  be 
nnich  easier  tiian  the  dredging  on  a  high  scale  recom- 
mended by  the  Port-of-London  commission  in  1902.  Be- 
sides, in  actually  lowering  the  river  bed,  many  precautions 
would  have  to  be  taken  to  avoid  undermining  the  walls 
of  the  piers.  The  dam  would  be  provided  with  locks; 
six  of  these  are  planned,  large  enough  to  admit  the  larg- 
est ships  capable  of  ascending  the  river  to  London.  They 
will  operate  independently  of  the  state  of  the  tide,  and 
tiaffic  will  be  continuous  at  all  hours  of  day  and  night. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  execution  of  this  project  will 
involve  an  expense  of  more  than  $25,000,000.  This  does 
not  take  into  consideration  the  dredging,  etc.,  necessi- 
tated by  the  work. 

*  *     * 

A  VERY  LIGHT,  TOUGH  BRICK  of  peculiar  fire  re- 
sisting properties  is  now  made  in  Denmark  from  what  is  lo- 
cally called  "moler,"  a  foliated  diatomaceous  deposit  found 
in  Jutland.  Until  recently  no  use  had  been  found  for  the 
material,  but  Prof.  Joseph  W.  Richards  in  writing  in 
the  Electrochemical  and  Metalurgical  Industry  states  that 
after  a  series  of  experiments  the  Clay  Laboratory  of  the 
Danish  States  Testing  Laboratory  has  been  successful 
in  producing  bricks  from  mixtures  of  clay  and  moler  in 
various  proportions,  and  from  moler  alone,  with  very 
interesting  results,  particularly  as  concerns  the  proper- 
ties of  these  bricks.  In  the  first  ten  tests,  moler  was 
mixed  with  25,  50  and  75  per  cent,  of  marl,  and  with 
25  and  50  per  cent,  of  red  clay  ;  afterwards  bricks  were 
burned  from  moler  alone.  Contrary  to  expectations,  moler 
alone  burned  to  a  fine  red  brick,  very  firm  and  light, 
and  of  such  toughness  that  a  nail  could  be  driven  through 
without  cracking  it.  The  specific  gravity  of  these  bricks 
was  about  1,  and  their  strength  about  that  of  connnon 
bricks.  The  particular  properties  claimed  for  this  char- 
acter of  brick  are  their  great  strength  in  proportion  to 
their  lightness  and  the  heat  insulating  quality.  They 
are  suitable  for  partitions,  floor  constructions,  arches  of 
every  form,  although  they  are  not  adapted  for  outside 
use,  because  of  their  porosity  and  absorption  of  water. 
Much  is  promised  for  this  material,  however,  as  a  re- 
factory,  as  the  porosity  of  the  brick  makes  their  heat 
conductivity  very  low.  .Assuming  the  reliability  of 
statements  made  as  regards  tests  made  in  this  respect, 
says  the  writer,  such  bricks  form  an  excellent  material 
for  intermediate  use,  as  a  heat  insulator,  in  the  walls  of 
furnaces,  as  courses  between  the  refractory  lining  brick 
and  the  ordinary  outside  brick.  The  low  heat  conductiv- 
ity should  reduce  greatly  the  heat  losses  through  such 
composite  walls.  Its  use  for  electric  furnaces,  outside  of 
the  carbon  or  magnesite  lining,  and  inside  the  iron  shell, 
should  be  highly  advantageous. 
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ONE  of  the  most  laudable  undertakings  of  the  Queen 
City  during  the  past  decade  is  the  building  of  the 
new  General  Hospital,  which  will  comprise  seven  or 
eight  large  buildings  on  a  magnificently-located  site  in 
the  centre  of  one  of  Torontos  finest  residential  districts. 
Il  is  something  more  than  a  year  since  the  officials  start- 
ed to  raze  this  property  and  the  architects,  Darling  & 
Pearson  now  have  their  working  plans  ready  and  indi- 
cations point  to  the  buildings  being  figured  by  contractors 
at  a  very  early  date. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  several  buildings  that  will 
comprise  this  the  largest  institution  of  its  kind  in  Can- 
ada, will  cost  something  over  $2,500,000.  The  City  of 
Toronto,  the  Province  of  Ontario,  and  private  indivi- 
duals have  all  contributed  liberally  towards  the  funds 
necessary  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  project. 

The  Toronto  General  Hospital  will  be  primarily  and 
principally  a  public  institution  in  which  the  chief  object 
of  the  promoters  has  been  to  provide  first-class  accomo- 
dation in  the  public  wards. 

While  the  exact  details  of  construction  have  not  yet 
been  decided  upon,  it  will  lie  the  object  of  the  designers 


tc  employ  solid  niasonary  construction  to  the  greatest 
possible  extent.  It  is  at  present  their  idea,  we  under- 
stand, to  have  the  walls  of  solid  brick  or  stone  con- 
struction, thus  not  only  lending  a  character  of  perman- 
ency to  the  buildings,  but  to  give  them  the  aooearance 
of  stability  and  dignity. 

The  planning  of  such  an  institution,  in  order  to  pro- 
vide for  all  the  modern  conveniences  and  equipinents, 
has  been  by  no  means  a  small  task,  and  the  accompanying 
plans  and  elevations  will  give  our  readers  some  idea  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  problem  has  been  handled  by 
the  architects,  Messrs.  Darling  &  Pearson. 

The  site  for  the  new  Hospital,  which  is  600  by  700 
feet  in  dimensions,  is  located  at  the  corner  of  College 
street  and  University  Avenue.  The  general  scheme,  as 
shown  in  the  block  plan,  consists  of  an  Administration 
building,  with  entrance  on  College  street,  flanked  on  one 
side  by  the  surgical  wing,  and  en  the  other  by  the  med- 
ical wing.  The  out  patient  department  and  emergency 
Building  are  approached  from  University  ave.,  and  be- 
tween them  is  the  ambulance  entrance  into  a  covered 
court,    providing    for    the    delivery    of    patients    without 


Block  plan,  proposed  Toronto  General  Hospital,  showing  the  location  of  the  various  buildings.     Darling  and  Pearson,  Architects. 

Construction,   May,   1910.  66 
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Building  for   Private   Patients,   proposed   Toronto  General    Hospital.      Darling   and   Pearson,   Architects. 


being  seen  from  the  street.  To  the  south  of  the  out 
patient  department  is  the  pathological  or  university  build- 
ing. At  the  south  of  the  property  along  Christopher 
street,  are  the  nurses'  home  and  private  patients'  build- 
ing, and  to  the  east,  on  Elizabeth  street  are  the  obstet- 
rics' and  servants'  buildings.  The  power  plant  and 
laundry  are  located  at  the  southeast  corner  of  the  prop- 
erty. The  ambulance  house  will  also  be  placed  at  this 
point. 

The  administration  building  is  four  stories  in  height, 


internes';   provision   being  made   for  22   resident  doctors, 
with  their  common  room,  dinning-room,  etc. 

The  surgical  wing,  (three  floors  and  basement),  is  to 
the  east  o  fthe  administrative  building,  and  is  connected 
with  same  by  bridges.  There  is  accommodation  for  145 
beds,  for  both  sexes.  On  each  floor  are  two  large  wards 
and  several  smaller  wards  for  special  cases,  together 
with  ward  kitchen,  linen  room,  sink  room,  pathological 
room,  and  ample  provision  for  toilets  and  baths.  At  the 
end  of  each  ward  is  a  large  balcony.     The  operating  block 
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Ground   floor   plan,   Private   Patients'   Building,   proposed   Toronto   General    Hospital.      Darling   and    Pearson,   Architects. 


and  forms  the  main  entrance  to  the  hospital.  On  the 
ground  floor  are  the  administrative  offices  facing  College 
street,  and  accomodation  for  3()  semi-public  patients  to 
the  south  of  the  main  corridor.  The  first  floor  is  given 
up  to  the  eye  and  ear,  nose  and  throat  departments,  has 
'■'A  beds  in  small  wards  with  the  usual  ward  dependencies, 
and  an  operating  suite.  The  gynacological  department 
is  located  on  the  second  floor,  and  has  39  beds  with  ward 
Kitchen,  both,  toilets,  etc.,  and  an  operating  suite  and 
clinic  room.     On  the  third  floor  are  the  quarters  for  the 


is  situated  on  the  ground  floor  and  consists  of  two  large 
operating  rooms,  a  smaller  septic  room,  anaesthetizing 
rooms,  sterilizing  and  instrument  rooms,  and  dressing 
rooms  for  the  surgeons  and  nurses.  In  the  basement  of 
this  wing  are  the  kitchen  dependencies  and  store  rooms, 
as  well  as  the  servants'  dining  rooms.  The  kitchen  itself 
is  located  outside  the  buildjng  on  the  basement  level. 
All  the  public  wards  and  nurses'  home  are  served  fro-n 
t:;is  kitchen. 

The  medical  wing,   (three  doors  and  basement),  is  to 


Emergency  and   Out-Patient   Buildings,   proposed   Toronto   General    Hospital.     Darling   and    Pearson,   Architects. 
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Obstetrics    Building,    proposed     Toronto    General     Hospital.       Darling    and     Pearson,     Architects. 


the  right  of  the  administration  building,  and  is  similar 
in  plan  to  the  surgical  wing;  there  is  provision  for  150 
beds  for  both  sexes,  and  a  clinic  room  on  each  floor.  In 
the  basement   are   the   receiving  department   and   deten- 
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Ground    and    second    floor    plans,    Obstetrics    Building,    proposed 
Toronto  General    Hospital.     Darling   and   Pearson,  Architects. 

tion  wards,  also  the  electrical  department  and  X-ray  and 
hydro-theraueutic  rooms. 

The  emergency  building,    (one  floor),  for  the  recep- 
tion of  accident  cases,  includes  wards  for  9  beds,  with 


the   usual    dependencies,    preparation    roums,    and   an   op- 
erating suite. 

The  out-patient  department,  (two  floors  and  base- 
ment), facing  University  Ave.,  is  for  the  daily  treat- 
ment of  poor  patients,  in  medicine,  surgery,  gynecology, 
and  the  eye,  ear,  nose  and  throat  departments.  It  con- 
sists of  a  large  central  waiting-room,  lighted  from  the 
top,   with   the  consulting  and  examining  rooms  grouped 


Ground  floor  plan,  Servants'  Building,  proposed  Toronto  General 
Hospital.     Darling  and  Pearson,  Architects. 

around  it.  There  is  an  operating  suite  for  minor  opera- 
tions. The  department  will  have  a  capacity  of  some  350 
patients  per  day. 

The  pathological  building,  three  floors  and  base- 
ment,) is  for  the  use  of  the  medical  school  of  Toronto 
University,  and  consisted  mainly  of  laboratories  for 
students   and    special    research    work.      The    pathological 


Nurses'    Home,    proposed    Toronto    General    Hospital.      Darling    and    Pearson,    Architects. 
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work  of  the  hospital  will  be  done  here.     The  autopsical 
room  sand  morgue  are  located  in  the  basement. 

The  private  patients  building,  (four  floors  and  base- 
ment,) has  accomodation  for  98  private  patients,  in  single 
rooms  and  rooms  of  two,  three,  four  and  five  beds. 
Each  floor  has  a  small  kitchen,  linen  room,  sink  room  and 
the  usual  toilet  arrangements.  There  are  ten  rooms  with 
private  baths.  On  the  top  floor  is  an  operating  suite  of 
two   operating  rooms,   ether   room,    sterilizing   room,   etc. 


ROAD  MAKING  IN  GERMANY. 

THE  CONSTRUCTION  AND  MAINTENANCE  of 
streets  and  roads  is  a  matter  of  great  public  interest  in 
Germany.  From  every  standpoint — military,  agricultural, 
commercial,  hygienic,  economic — the  question  of  good 
roads  is  deemed  of  the  utmost  importance.  One  of  the 
matters  now  receiving  the  special  attention  of  German 
scientists,  highway  authorities,  aJid  engineers  is  the  treat- 
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Ground   floor   plan,    Nurses'    Home,    proposed   Toronto   General    Hospital.      Darling   and    Pearson, 
Architects. 


Tile  building  is  served  by  a  private  kitchen,  of  its  own, 
in  the  basement. 

The  nurses  home  (five  floors  and  basement),  provides 
accommodation  for  about  170  nurses.  On  the  ground  floor 
is  a  large  parlor,  a  small  reception  room,  dining  and  ser- 
vice rooms,  and  rooms  for  the  superintendent  of  nurses, 
her  assistants,  and  for  the  graduating  nurses.  The  li- 
brary is  on  the  first  floor,  and  on  each  floor  is  a  good- 
sized  sitting  room  and  a  sitting  alcove  at  each  end  of  the 
hall.  In  the  basement  is  the  gymnasium,  lecture  rooms, 
etc.  In  the  rear  of  the  building  will  be  the  nurses'  gar- 
den, with  tennis  courts  and  other  arrangements  for  rec- 
reation. 

The  obstetrics'  building,  (two  and  a  half  floors  and 
basement),  provides  for  the  reception  of  36  public  lying- 
in  cases  in  small  wards  with  the  necessary  dependencies, 
and  labor  room  and  nursery.  On  the  ground  floor  is  an 
out-patients'  department  for  daily  consultation  and  treat- 
ment. Sun  parlors  are  provided  on  each  floor  at  the 
south  end  of*  the  building,  overlooking  the  nurses' 
garden. 

In  the  servants'  building  are  rooms  for  about  70  men 
servants,  with  baths,  toilet  rooms,  and  a  large  common 
room  on  the  ground  floor. 


ment  of  streets  and  roads  for  the  purpose  of  obviating 
dust  and  mud. 

In  the  past,  various  combinations  of  oil  and  salt  have 
been  used  for  this  purpose,  but  as  the  effect  was  only 
transitory,  this  method  was  not  considered  a  solution  of 
the  problem  of  maintaining  hard,  clean,  and  sanitary 
highways.  Experiments  have  also  been  made  with  coal 
tar,  and  some  of  these  preparations  applied  to  the  surface 
of  roads  have  kept  the  dust  settled  for  longer  periods  of 
time  than  by  former  methods.  Although  recognized  as 
an  improvement,  the  expense  connected  with  the  employ- 
ment of  these  preparations  has  stood  as  an  objection  to 
their  general  use  and  experiments  were  continued  for 
the  purpose  of  producing  a  more  ideal  and  cheaper  com- 
position for  treating  roads. 

One  of  the  results  of  these  recent  experiments  is  the 
preparation  of  the  substance  called  "apokonin,"  which  has 
been  pronounced  by  some  technical  observers  as  the  best 
and  most  lasting  road  covering  yet  brought  out.  The 
merits  of  this  process  were  discussed  at  the  recent  Con- 
vention of  Scientists  and  Physicians  held  in  Salzburg. 
Germany.  The  process  is  secret,  but  it  is  known  that 
coal-tar  oils  are  the  main  ingredients.    The  heavy,  pene- 


First    floor    plan.    Nurses'    Home,    proposed    Toronto    General     Hospital.      Darling    and    Pearson, 
Architects. 


The  power  house  will  provide  light,  heat  and  power 
for  the  whole  group  of  buildings,  delivering  the  steam 
and  electric  current  through  tunnels.  The  laundry  is 
placed  over  the  power  house,  and  will  be  equipped  with 
the  latest  laundry  machinery. 


trating  qualities  of  the  cils  give  great  binding  power  to 
the  composition.  This,  together  with  the  pressure  ap- 
plied, produces  a  formation  iron-like  in  its  consistency, 
making  the  surface  of  the  road,  it  is  claimed,  so  smooth 
and  hard  that  snow  and  rain  water  can  not  penetrate. 
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PROPOSED  DEPARTMENT  BUILDING,  OTTAWA.— A 

Gross  Breack  of  Faltk  witK  Architectural  Profession. — A  Beautifully 
Symmetrical  and  Monumental  Modern  Adaptation  of  Gothic  Set  Aside 
for  a  Design  Characterized  by  Critic  as  a  "Glorified  Packing  Box."   .*. 


IT  NOW  APPEARS  that  Mr.  Pugsley,  Minister  of 
Public  Works,  has  decided  to  carry  out  his  deter- 
,  .  mination  to  set  aside  the  prize  design  of  Messrs.  E. 
&  W.  S.  Maxwell,  of  Montreal,  for  the  proposed  Depart- 
mental Building  at  Ottawa  and  erecting  this,  one  of  Cana- 
da's largest  Government  buildings,  after  plans  prepared 
by  Chief  Architect,  David  Ewart,  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Works,  and  his  staff. 

A  large  delegation  of  architects  recently  waited  upon 
the  Government  protesting  strongly  against  such  a  pro- 
cedure, pointing  out  that  the  design  of  so  important  a 
structure  was  essentially  work  for  the  best  architectural 
talent  in  Canada,  and  that  the  competition  conducted 
more  than  two  years  ago  by  the  Department  was  at  that 
time  calculated  to  give  the  country  the  benefit  of  the  best 
architectural  services  obtainable  in  Canada.  The  pe- 
titioners further  pointed  out  that  the  conditions  of  the 
competition  implied  that  the  successful  competitor  should 
be  asked  to  prepare  the  final  drawings  and  superintend 
the  construction  of  the  building.  They  pointed  out  that 
the  adoption  of  plans  prepared  by  the  Government's  chief 
architect  would  not  only  constitute  a  breach  of  faith 
with  the  architectural  profession  in  Canada  but  would 
give,  the  country  a  structure  far  inferior  to  that  which 
might  be  obtained  through  following  out  their  original 
programme. 

The  publication  in  the  daily  press  of  Mr.  Ewart's  de- 
sign justifies  every  contention  made  by  the  architects. 
Mr.  Pugsley's  statement  as  recently  made  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  that  not  one  of  the  prize  designs  was  con- 
sidered suitable,  does,  by  no  means,  justify  the  stand  tak- 
en bv  the  Government.  Several  designs  were  prepared  in 
accordance  with  a  definite  programme  laid  down  by  the 
Government,  and  the  assessors  that  awarded  the  prizes 
were  among  the  most  competent  architectural  critics  in 
Canada,  one  of  whom  was  the  Government's  chief  archi- 
tect, Mr.  Ewart.  In  all  architectural  competitions,  it  is 
invariably  the  case  that  the  successful  design  has  to  be 
changed  in  some  few  minor  particulars  before  a  working 
plan  can  be  decided  upon.  This  would  be  also  true  with 
regard  to  the  design  of  Messrs.  E  &  W.  S.  Maxwell.  This 
design  was  prepared  in  strict  accordance  with  the  pro- 
gramme as  laid  down  by  the  Government,  and  the  gen- 
eral conception  was  considered  good.  The  fact  that  it 
possibly  is  not  suitable  in  every  minor  detail,  does  not 
justify  its  being  thrown  out  by  the  Government,  and  sub- 
stituted by  an  essentially  inferior  design  prepared  by  an 
over-worked  department. 

We  publish  herewith  Mr.  Ewart's  design,  together 
with  the  prize  design  of  Messrs.  E.  &  W.  S.  Maxwel.l 
A  glance  at  them  is  sufficient  to  enable  even  the  untrain- 
ed eye  to  perceive  the  utter  lack  of  character  in  the  former 
as  compared  with  the  beautiful  symmetrical  lines  of  the 
latter.  The  designs  of  Messrs.  Maxwell,  when  first  pub- 
lished, some  two  years  ago,  received  favorable  comment 
from  critics  all  over  the  continent.  It  is  a  beautiful  ad- 
aption of  Modern  Gothic  and  would  harmonize  well  with 
the  old  dignified  Gothic  piles  on  Parliament  Hill.  The 
utter  lack  of  character  in  Mr.  Ewart's  design,  on  the 
other  hand,  renders  practically  impossible  a  detailed 
criticism.  The  criticism  of  a  prominent  Toronto  architect 
of  this  latter  design  is  fairlv  representative  of  just  how 
the  trained  eye  looks  upon  this  unfortunate  design.  To 
Construction  he  said: 

"I  have  had  the  pleasure — or  I  might  rather  term  it 
the  pain — of  examining  critically  the  perspective  drawing 
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showing  the  proposed  new  Departmental  Building  to  be 
erected  at  Ottawa  by  the  Dominion  Government. 

"At  first  sight,  one  is  struck  with  the  utter  lack  of 
character — A  Departmental  Building  for  the  Dominion 
Government. — It  looks  more  like  a  cross  between  a  fancy 
jail  and  a  chocolate  factory,  with  a  dash  of  "high  school 
thrown  in.  No  consideration  has  been  given  to  the 
study  of  the  building  in  mass;  the  central  motive  is  too 
wide  in  proportion  to  the  connecting  wings,  nor  is  this 
central  motive  properly  tied  to  the  connecting  wings  or 
to  the  end  pavillions.  The  fenestration  of  the  connect- 
ing wings  is  monotonous  and  uninteresting  in  the  ex- 
treme. No  attempt  has  been  made  to  relieve  by  group- 
ing, or  by  the  handling  of  the  piers  the  studied  monotony 
of  row  after  row  of  windows. 

"The  building  is  too  high  for  its  length.  The  treat- 
ment of  the  basement  gives  an  appearance  of  weakness 
to  the  whole  structure — it  looks  like  a  sham  building,  and 
such  it  really  is.  It  pretends  to  be  Gothic — but  heaven 
deliver  us  from  such  a  bastard  Gothic. 

"The  old  buildings,  while  open  to  criticism,  are,  on 
the  whole,  a  picturesque  and  interesting  group — at  least 
the  work  of  a  scholar;  but  what  shall  we  say  of  this 
"glorified  packing  box  ?"  It  has  really  nothing  to  com- 
mend it.  It  is  bad  in  character,  bad  in  mass,  bad  in  de- 
tail, commonplace  in  conception. 

"If  the  proposed  new  Government  Buildings  at  Ot- 
tawa are  to  be  Gothic  in  design,  and  this  is  a  sample  of 
Government  Gothic,  then  I  am  sure  all  intelligent  men 
will  join  with  us  in  saying,  'God  forbid  !'  " 

If  we  were  to  make  any  comment  upon  this  criticism 
we  would  say  that  it  is  not  sufficientiv  severe. 

Letter  to  the  Prime  Minister  from  Mr.  Baker. 

The  following  letter  was  addressed  to  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier  by  Mr.  F.  S.  Baker,  President  of  the  R.  A.  I.  C, 
and  it  quite  fairly  represents  the  views  of  the  architec- 
tural profession,  together  with  those  of  intelligent  Can- 
adians generally  upon  the  proposed  procedure  of  Mr. 
Pugsley : 

April  15th,  1910. 

My  Dear  Sir  Wilfrid: 

In  January  of  this  year  a  very  representative  depu- 
tation of  the  architects  of  the  whole  Dominion,  number- 
ing about  fifteen,  visited  Ottawa  and  saw  the  Minister  of 
Public  Works  by  appointment.  The  object  of  this  visit 
was  to  present  a  petition  from  all  of  the  official  provin- 
cial architectural  bodies,  and  also  from  the  Royal  Archi- 
tectural Institute  of  Canada,  the  representative  Canadian 
body,  requesting  the  Government  to  adopt  the  principle, 
long  since  adopted  in  the  principal  countries  of  the  world, 
of  employing  eminent  architects  in  private  practice  to  de- 
sign and  supervise  the  erection  of  the  more  important 
public  buildings  to  be  undertaken  by  the  Government,  in- 
cluding those  for  which  a  competition  amongst  the  ar- 
chitects of  Canada  had  already  been  held,  namely  the  $5,- 
000,000  Departmental  Building  in  Major's  Hill  Park, 
Ottawa.  By  holding  that  competition  the  Dominion  Gov- 
ernment had  in  fact  adopted  the  princi|)le  in  question  and 
the  Public  was  led  to  believe  that  the  same  principle 
would  be  followed  in  future. 

At  the  interview  above  referred  to  with  the  Hon.  Dr. 
Pugsley,  the  usual  assurance  of  consideration  was  given 
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by  the  Minister,  to  whom  the  matter  was  made  as  clear 
as  possible  by  the  architects,  in  the  time  available. 

My  attention  has  now  been  called  to  page  6325  of 
Hansard,  dated  April  4th,  1910,  in  which  the  Honourable 
Minister  has  stated,  in  answer  to  qeustions,  that  the  plan- 
ning and  carrying  out  of  the  work  is  now  to  be  done  by 
the  "architectural  staff  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Works." 

An  illustration  has  also  appeared  in  the  Ottawa  and 
Toronto  papers  indicating  the  design  which  the  Depart- 
ment proposes  to  carry  out. 

Now,  sir,  on  behalf  of  the  architects  of  Canada  and 
taking  the  broadest  possible  view  of  the  matter,  not  being 
embarrassed  by  any  question  of  friendship  or  politics,  I 
feel  it  my  duty  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  very  ser- 
ious effect  which  this  policy  may  have  upon  the  future 
of  Canada,  regarding  the  welfare  of  which  we  are,  of 
course,  all   fully  equally  concerned. 

The  Honorable  Minister  has  stated  that  "not  one  of 
the  designs  submitted  was  considered  suitable."  In  this 
he  refers  to  the  designs  submitted  in  the  competition  for 
these  buildings  instituted  and  conducted  by  the  Govern- 
ment some  time  ago.  I  take  issue  with  this  statement 
as  the  Board  of  Assessors  appointed  by  the  Government, 
which  included  its  Chief  .\rchitect  who  acted  as  its  agent, 
selected  one  design  as  complying  with  the  conditions  of 
the  competition,  and  thus  suitable  for  the  requirements 
of  the  various  departments.  It  must  be  obvious  to  every 
one  that  the  object  of  a  competition  is  to  ascertain  which 
design  is  the  most  suitable  and  while  in  this  case  the 
planning  of  these  buildings  was  the  test,  the  plan  might 
reasonably  require  some  alterations  in  different  parts, 
as  happens  in  the  case  of  almost  every  building  that  is 
erected  for  public  or  private  purposes. 

The  design  produced  by  the  architectural  staff  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Works  has  now  been  published, 
and  I  submit  that  for  its  purpose  it  is  a  travesty  on  good 
architecture.  If  it  were  intended  for  a  "Salvation  Army 
Barrack,"  or  a  "Tobacco  Factory,"  this  criticism  might 
not  be  reasonable,  but  for  a  building  to  house  the  official 
departments  of  the  Government  of  an  advanced  country, 
I  submit  the  design  is  absolutely  unsuitable  and  calculated 
to  increase  in  the  minds  of  cultured  persons  the  inferior- 
ity of  Canada  in  Art. 

The  question  is,  are  we  in  Canada  to  be  continually 
made  a  laughing  stock  for  the  people  of  all  civilized 
countries,  by  expending  vast  sums  of  money  upon  build- 
ings of  puerile  design  and  questionable  construction? 

A  commission  passed  upon  the  collapse  of  the  West 
Block  Tower,  and  I  ask  if  its  findings  were  creditable  to 
this  department?  If  a  Royal  Commission  was  appointed 
to  investigate  the  conditions  existing  to-day  in  the  new 
Museum,  what  would  its  findings  be?  Has  there  been  a 
large  number  of  failures  costing  large  sums  of  money 
to  rectifv  in  buildings  designed  and  erected  by  this  same 
department?  Our  Government  is  elected  to  execute  the 
will  of  the  country,  and  I  do  not  think  there  can  be  found 
one  Canadian  who  will  agree  that  a  retrograde  step 
is  a  wise  one. 

Canada  wants  progress,  her  money  spent  wisely,  her 
Government  to  benefit  by  mistakes  of  other  countries  and 
avoid  them,  a  future  Cannda  which  will  be  a  joy  to  the 
visitor,  a  country  whose  objects  of  Art  and  Architecture 
may  be  heralded  abroad  as  sound  and  good.  May  I  be 
permitted  to  say  that  these  hopes  and  ex|)ectations  will  be 
completely  defeated  if  the  policy  of  having  an  overworked 
department  attempt  the  erection  of  the  large  public  build- 
ings of  Canada,  is  continued.  I  am. 
Yours  verv  truly, 

F.  S.  Baker 
President  R.A.I.C. 
Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier, 
Prime  Minister, 

Ottawa,  Ont. 

It  is  our  sincere  hope  that  some  influence  prompted 
by  a  slight  regard  for  the  architecture  of  our  National 


Buildings  in  Ottawa  may  be  brought  to  bear  upon  Mr. 
Pugsley,  to  dissuade  him  from  following  out  his  present 
proposed  course  and  thus  prevent  the  erection  of  a  struc- 
ture that  for  all  time  would  be  a  blot  on  the  good  taste 
of  the  Canadian  people. 


ARCHITECTURAL    REGISTRATION    AND 
THE  CONTRACTOR. 

THB  CHAIRMAN  of  the  National  Federation  of 
Building  Trade  Employers  in  South  Africa  (Mr.  M.  C.  A. 
Meischke),  in  speaking  before  the  Select  Committee  on  the 
.A.rchitects'  Bill  last  June,  gave  evidence  to  the  effect  that 
builders  were  in  favor  of  Registration  of  architects  in 
that  they  were  more  assured  that  they  would  get  fair 
treatment  from  the  architects.  Mr.  Reid  had  mentioned 
the  question  of  the  final  certificates  being  withheld  some- 
times by  unscrupulous  architects,  either  with  the  object 
of  pressing  the  builder  when  he  was  wanting  money  to 
get  money  out  of  him,  or  for  some  other  purpose.  When 
the  Bill  passed  as  he  hoped  it  would,  it  would  mean  that 
the  Council  of  Architects  had  a  hold  upon  its  members, 
and  when  there  was  any  unprofessional  conduct  they 
could  bring  it  before  the  Institute,  as  provided  for  imder 
Clause  13  and  strike  them  from  the  roll.  Sometimes  ar- 
chitects would  do  anything  in  order  to  get  work,  and 
would  offer  their  services  at  a  very  low  rate.  Of  course, 
they  had  to  make  up  their  loss  in  some  way  by  getting 
money  from  the  builder.  There  were, also  unscrupulous 
builders  who  lent  themselves  to  that,  giving  architects 
an  extra  commission  which  would  come  out  of  the  work, 
for  which,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church, 
the  proprietors  had  to  pay,  because  the  architect  gave 
certificates  for  extra  work  which  had  not  been  done,  or 
if  they  could  not  increase  the  bill  they  decreased  the 
amount  of  work.  Without  Registration  they  could  not 
do  anything,  because  the  architects  were  powerless,  but 
if  the  Bill  passed,  a  case  like  that  could  be  brought  to 
the  notice  of  the  Council  and  they  could  take  steps.  They 
considered  that  through  the  passing  of  this  Bill,  builders 
and  the  public  were  more  protected  as  a  class.  Another 
point  was  that  if  it  were  secured  that  architects  acted 
fairly  there  was  less  risk  for  the  builders,  so  that  they 
could  take  work  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  he  had  to  do 
sometimes  at  present.  Architects  at  present  were  always 
allowed  a  margin,  especially  where  it  was  a  question  of 
lump  sums  provided  for  in  the  contract.  If  an  archi- 
tect was  unscrupulous  he  spent  the  money  and  shared  it 
with  the  builder  or  proprietor  or  otherwise.  That  was 
an  abuse  which  would  be  done  away  with  when  the  Bill 
passed. 

The  issue  of  certificates  was  one  of  the  greatest 
things  they  had  to  protect.  Even  the  builder  suffered  as 
well  as  the  proprietor.  The  architect,  being  the  agent  of 
the  proprietor,  dealt  with  his  client's  money.  If  there 
was  any  collusion  between  the  two  the  proprietor  suf- 
fered, if  not,  the  builder  suffered.  When  the  Bill  passes, 
the  Council  of  Architects  will  be  enabled  to  see  that  the 
members  of  the  profession  run  straight  and  the  builders 
will  have  redress  by  going  to  the  Council  and  reporting 
dishonest  practices.  Therefore,  they  were  in  favor  of 
the  Bill.  As  Mr.  Tindall  had  said,  it  was  also  in  the 
public  interest  to  get  architects  of  standing  to  put  up 
decent  buildings,  with  architectural  features.  It  was  for 
the  benefit  of  the  country.  Then,  of  course,  they  would 
have  in  future  a  stricter  supervision  of  the  work.  To- 
day, builders  worked  in  the  interests  of  their  trade;  but 
under  the  Act,  architects  and  builders  would  work  to- 
gether and  the  public  at  large  will  benefit  by  it.  Mr. 
Jacobsz  had  said  something  about  builders  and  archi- 
tects. Of  course,  in  the  country  districts  a  builder  can 
design  and  plan  a  building.  But  he  is  not  an  architect; 
he  could  only  style  himself  a  builder.  He  does  not 
come  under  the  Act  because  he  is  not  an  architect;  he  is 
.a  builder.— The  Jouknai,  ok  THE  Society  ov  Architects, 
London. 
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THE    NECESSITY    OF    FIREPROOF    CON- 

STRUCTION. — Enormous  Destruction  of  Property 
in  Canada  Demands  the  Adoption  of  Safe  and 
Economical  Methods  of  Construction. — By  Prof. 
Peter  Gillespie,  President  C.CCA. 

THE  CANADIAN  CEMENT  and  Concrete  Asso- 
ciation has  completed  the  second  year  of  its  his- 
tory with  an  outlook  for  usefulness  which  is  un- 
doubtedly brighter  than  it  was  a  year  ago.  Its  member- 
ship is  larger;  its  name  and  aims  are  more  widely  known; 
its  financial  status  is  more  comfortable,  and  in  a  few 
particulars  it  has  learned  wisdom  through  mistakes  of 
the  past.  As  anticipated  in  my  opening  remarks  to  you 
last  March,  a  permanent  secretary  has  been  appointed, 
to  whom  has  been  delegated  the  clerical  work  connected 
with  the  association.  The  new  regime  is  proving  very 
satisfactory,  and  I  think  that  this  will  be  a  means  to 
extending  its  influence  and  work.  A  committee  on 
standard  specifications  has  been  at  work,  and  will  re- 
port to  you  during  the  week  on  the  results  of  its  labors. 
It  is  felt  that  by  issuing  standard  specifications  which 
are  up  to  date,  but  also  sufficiently  conservative  to  meet 
the  approval  of  moderate  people,  the  association  will  be 
doing  something  to  endorse  safe  and  economical  con- 
struction in  concrete. 

Regarding  the  attitude  of  the  Canadian  Cement  and 
Concrete  Association  toward  other  building  materials,  I 
have  only  a  word  to  say.  While  it  stands  for  the  dis- 
semination of  authentic  information  regarding  the  uses 
of  a  comparatively  new  material — for  the  encouragement 
of  whatever  in  cement  construction  is  safe,  economical 
and  artistic,  and  for  the  elimination  of  whatever  is  un- 
safe, wasteful  and  unsightly — it  does  not  decry  nor 
condemn  any  other  legitimate  building  material.  It  re- 
cognizes that  others  have  claims  and  advantages  of  their 
own,  and  does  not  advocate  cement  construction  where 
another  material  is  manifestly  superior  for  the  special 
situation  under  consideration.  It  recognizes  also  that 
steel  and  concrete  and  clay  products  and  wood  make,  on 
occasions,  most  excellent  structural  combinations,  and  * 
feels  no  enmity  nor  jealousy  towards  any  of  them. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  human  progress  from 
pioneer  conditions  always  divides  itself  into  three  note- 
worthy stages.  These  are,  first,  the  period  of  individual 
enterprise  involving  the  conquest  of  the  wdlderness  and 
making  for  the  benefit  of  the  man ;  second,  the  period  of 
collective  enterprise  making  for  the  benefit  of  com- 
munities, or  of  the  individuals  constituting  them ;  third, 
the  period  of  co-operative  enterprise,  largely  altruistic, 
for  the  advantage  of  the  nation,  and  for  succeeding  gen- 
erations as  well  as  those  of  the  present.  This  last  is  the 
era  upon  which  we  are  now  entering,  an  era  when  an 
endeavor  to  use  wisely,  to  avoid  unnecessary  waste  and  to 
look  to  the  requirements  of  the  future  is  being  made.  .A^s 
a  sign  of  the  times,  we  have  commissions  on  the  Con- 
servation of  Natural  Resources.  It  is  to  a  recognition  by 
the  present  generation  of  its  responsibility  to  posterity, 
that  these  important  commissions  of  inquiry  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  owe  their  beginning.  "  The  duty  of 
man  to  man,  on  which  the  integrity  of  nations  must  rest, 
is  no  higher  than  the  duty  of  each  generation  to  the  next ; 
and  the  obligation  of  the  nation  to  each  actual  citizen 
is  no  more  sacred  than  the  obligation  to  the  citizen  to  be, 
who,  in  turn,  mu.st  bear  the  nation's  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities." It  is  on'y  of  recent  years  that  the  at- 
tention of  people  in  the  New  World  has  been  drawn  to 
the  fact  that  the  natural  resources  of  this  continent  are 
not  inexhaustible,  and  that  if  the  duty  of  the  present  to 
succeeding  generations  is  to  be  faithfully  discharged,  some 
methods  of  conserving  these  assets  must  be  devised.  The 
most  reprehensible  of  all  waste  is  destruction,  and     the 
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most  destructive  of  all  agencies  is  fire,  and  to  the  extent 
of  its  ravages  in  this  country  at  the  present  time,  to  a 
comparison  of  our  own  country's  fire  loss  with  that  of 
other  lands,  and  to  means  for  minimizing  this  appalling 
waste,  I  invite  your  attention  for  a  few  minutes  to-day. 

A  report  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  re- 
cently to  hand,  afl^rms  that  during  the  year  1907,  the  per 
capita  loss  in  the  United  States  due  to  the  destruction  of 
buildings  and  their  contents  by  fire  was  $2.51,  while  the 
average  corresponding  per  capita  loss  in  Austria,   Den- 
mark,   France.    Germany,    Italy    and    Switzerland    during 
various  periods     from    1898  to     1904  was  only  33c.,  an 
amount  only  one-eighth  that  quoted  for  the  United  States 
of   America.     It   must   also    be    remembered    that   to    the 
actual  per  capita  loss  as  given  above,  viz.,  $2.51,  must 
be  added  a  number  of  items  indirectly,  if     not  directly, 
chargeable  to  the  fire  fiend.     Premiums  are  paid  to  fire 
insurance  companies  obviously   very  much   in   excess   of 
the  compensation  for  fire  losses  returned  to  the  insured; 
fire   fighting   equipment   and   a    water   distributing   system 
must  be  installed  and  maintained  at  an  expense  very  much 
in  excess  of  what  would  be  required  for  purely  industrial 
and  domestic  necessities.     These     the      statistician     has 
estimated  as  follows:  Excess     of     premiums   paid   over 
amount  of  losses  returned,  per  capita,  $1.71 ;  maintenance 
of  waterworks,  chargeable  to  fire  service,  exclusively,  per 
capita.  33c. ;  maintenance  of  public  fire  departments,  per 
capita,   57c.;   maintenance   of   private   fire   protection,   per 
capita,  21c..       This  makes  a  total  annual  per  capita  tax 
of  $5.33,  and  represents  an  aggregate  cost  to  the  public 
of  the  United  States  of  456  millions  of  dollars,  an  amount 
the  magnitude  of  which  it  is  exceedingly  diflScult  to  com- 
prehend.    If  through  any  cause,  it  were  possible  to  re- 
duce the  actual  fire  loss  in  the  United  States  to  a  figure 
comparable  with   what   prevails   in  the   countries  of  con- 
tinental Europe,  there  would  be  a  proportionate  reduction 
in  related  an<l  accessory  items  as  well,  which,  it  is  esti- 
mated, would  reduce  the  aggregate  loss  through  fire  to 
ninety  millions  of  dollars,  which  would  mean  a  saving  to 
the   republic  of  366  millions.     In   consequence,    it   would 
appear  that  the  United  States  is  paying  annually  a  pre- 
ventaWe  tax  .sufficient  to  construct  a  Panama  Canal.     For 
the  year  1907,  the  total  value  of  buildings  erected    in  the 
Republic  was  conservatively  estimated  at  $1,000,000,000, 
and  from  what  has  been  said  above,  it  is  seen  that  a  loss  by 
fire  equal  to  practically  half  the  value  of  the  buildings 
constructed,  was  suffered  by  the  .American  people.     This 
is  a  loss  that  no  system  of  account  keeping  or  no  method 
of  clever  logic  can  conceal.     Destruction  by  fire  is  abso- 
lute and  irreparable,  and  insurance  when  paid  to  the  own- 
er, serves  only  to  distribute  the  loss  among     the  whole 
body  of  the  insured.     This  state  of  affairs  is  truly  appal- 
ling,  and   it   is   a   striking   wonder   that   economists   have 
given  so  little  attention  to  the  evil  and  its  remedy. 

The  Monetary  Times  of  January  6,  1910,  reports  the 
aggregate  loss  in  Canada  due  to  fire  during  the  year  1909 
as  $18,905,000,  with  a  total  loss  of  life  of  219.  The 
daily  press  report  of  a  fire  was  first  accepted  by  this 
journal,  and  then  inquiries  were  addressed  personally  to 
the  owner  and  occupant  of  the  property  destroyed.  In 
this  way  fairly  authentic  information  regarding  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  loss  was  obtained.  An  actual  fire  loss  of 
one  and  three-quarters  millions  of  dollars  per  month  in 
Canada  must  give  us  pause.  This  is  equivalent  to  a  per 
capita  loss  of  $2.70,  seven  per  cent,  greater  than  that  re- 
ported by  the  United  States,  twenty-three  times  as  large 
as  that  reported  for  Italy,  six  times  as  large  as  that  re- 
ported for  Germany,  and  nine  times  as  large  as  that  re- 
ported for  France.  .Assuming  that  for  Canada,  the  ac- 
cessory and  related  losses  due  to  insurance,  fire  protec- 
tion, etc.,  are  of  the  same  order  as  in  the  neighbor 
reporting,  Canada's  sacrifice  to  the  fire  monster,  directly 
and  indirectly  will  approximate  the  enormous  total  of 
$40,000,000  per  year.  This  amount  is  four  times  the 
yearly  interest  on  Canada's  national  debt,  is  nearly  equal 
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to  the  total  annual  revenue  from  duties  on  imports  into 
Canada,  is  seven  times  as  large  as  the  entire  annual  ex- 
penditure for  postal  facilities  in  this  country,  is  twice  as 
great  as  the  entire  expenditure  by  the  people  of  the 
country  for  the  maintenance  of  churches  and  clergy  of 
all  denominations,  and  is  sufficient  to  construct  four 
Dreadnoughts  annually.  In  addition  to  this,  there  were 
sacrif.ced  last  year,  four  lives  per  week  for  every  week 
of  the  year,  a  number  ahnost  large  enough  to  place  a 
victim's  skull  en  every  milepost  between  Buffalo  and  De- 
troit. On  this  side  of  the  water  we  view  with  alarm  the 
manner  in  which  the  European  Powers  are  breaking  the 
backs  of  their  taxpayers  in  order  to  render  their  arma- 
ments on  land  and  sea  more  and  more  formidable,  and 
we  are,  sometimes,  in  consequence,  lead  to  doubt  the  real 
nrogress  of  civilization,  not  thinking  perhaps  that  our 
own  prodigality  in  the  matter  of  destruction  by  fire  must 
arouse  them  in  a  feeling  of  wonderment  at  the  folly  of 
the  so-called  progressive  .'\merican  people. 

The  cause  of  such  destruction  is  not  far  to  seek.  Our 
buildings,  many  of  them,  are  constructed  of  most  inflam- 
mable materials,  and  although  they  may  be  protected  by  the 
most  perfect  fire-fighting  appliances  that  ingenuity  can 
devise,  conflagrations  are  inevitable.  The  disastrous  To- 
ronto and  Baltimore  fires  of  1904,  the  San  Francisco 
calamity  of  1906,  and  the  Collinwood  School  House 
tragedy  and  the  conflagration  in  Chelsea,  Mass.,  in  1908, 
are  still  fresh  in  the  people's  minds,  and  i-t  is  safe  ito  say 
that  had  fire-proof  construction  as  to-day  understood  pre- 
vailed generally,  these  urafortunate  disasters  would  either 
have  never  occurred  or  the  evils  attending  them  would 
have  been  very  much  less  than  they  actually  were.  The 
alarming  feature  of  the  entire  situation  is  that  similar 
calamities  may  occur  any  day  in  any  city  of  Canada  or 
the  United  States. 

In  -America  combustible  building  materials  are  em- 
ployed to  an  extent  that  woukl  not  be  tolerated  in  Europe. 
Older  in  the  world's  history  than  America,  these  nations 
have  developed  a  wisdom  in  construction,  in  comparison 
with  which  America  suffers  greatly.  In  many  European 
cities  the  erection  of  wooden  lauildings  is  prohibited,  and 
the  use  of  inflammable  material  in  construction  is  so 
rigidly  regulated  and  overseen  that  fires  are  practically 
confined  in  every  instance  to  the  building  in  which  they 
originated.  It  is  manifest  from  the  results  that  the  con- 
sequences of  European  ])aternal  government  are  not  at 
all  disadvantageous. 

A  report  from  a  branch  of  the  Government  service 
at  Washington,  D.  C,  has  this  to  say:  "The  timber  sup- 
ply of  the  United  States  is  rapidly  approaching  exhaus- 
tion, and  unless  means  are  taken  to  limit  the  waste  (a 
great  deal  of  it  through  fires)  and  replenish  the  supply 
through  reforestation,  the  timber  resources  of  the  country 
will  be  exhausted  within  the  next  quarter  of  a  century. 
The  known  supplies  of  high-grade  iron  in  this  country, 
estimated  at  more  than  4,788.000,000  tons  cannot  be  ex- 
'lected  to  last  beyond  the  middle  of  this  century  unless  the 
present  increasing  rate  of  consumption  is  curtailed. 
There  are  in  addition  about  75,000,000.000  tons  of  low- 
grade  iron  ore,  which  will  undoubtedly  be  used  to  some 
extent  as  the  price  of  iron  advances.  The  supplies  of 
stone,  sand,  gravel,  clay,  cement,  lime  and  slate  are  prac- 
tically inexhaustible,  and  as  the  supolies  of  timber  and 
iron  are  depicted  and  the  prices  of  these  are  increased,  it 
is  evident  that  the  United  States  must  turn  to  concrete- 
making  materials,  clay  products,  and  building  stone  as 
substitutes  for  wood  and  iron."  Continuing,  the  same 
reoort  asserts  that  "  the  mineral  materials  available  for 
structural  purposes  may  be  divided  into  two  classes:  (1) 
iron,  steel,  copper,  nickel,  and  their  manufacture,  the  sup- 
plies of  which  are  limited  and  which  are  themselves  su'b- 
ject  to  destruction  through  weathering,  fire  and  other 
causes;  (2)  stone,  clay  products,  and  cement  and  con- 
crete manufactures,  which  are  less  subject  to  destructive 


agencies  and  the  supplies  of  which  are  practically  inex- 
haustible. 

"In  building  and  construction  work  the  substitution  of 
the  materials  of  the  second  group  for  the  more  commonly 
used  wood  and  metal  manufactures  should  be  encouraged 
as  having  an  important  influence  on  the  preservation  of 
the  supplies  of  the  more  perishable  and  scarcer  materials. 
The  use  of  building  stone  and  clay  and  cement  products  in 
this  country  had  been  restricted  by  competition  with  the 
much  cheaper  wood  products  and  the  more  easily  fabri- 
cated and  more  available  metal  products.  Improved 
methods  of  preparing  the  raw  materials  for  use  in  build- 
ing construction  are,  however,  rapidly  diminishing  the 
difference  in  cost,  and  careful  investigation  as  to  their 
structural  qualities  and  the  more  suitable  structural  forms 
would  have  an  important  influence  in  further  reducing 
this  difference  in  cost  and  in  enlarging  the  use  of  the 
more  permanent  materials."  It  is  manifest  from  the 
above  that  those  materials  which  occur  in  almost  inex- 
haustible quantities  and  which,  when  fabricated  into 
structural  forms,  are  least  susceptible  to  destructive 
agencies,  must  be  looked  to  to  save  the  situation.  They 
constitute  the  really  fireproof  bupding  materials  as  has 
been  attested  by  numerous  severe  trials.  Building  regu- 
lations on  this  continent,  however,  have  been  very  much 
to  blame  in  their  failure  to  compel,  or  at  least  encourage 
their  use.  They  have  permitted  the  erection  of  structures 
either  oi  inflammable  materials  or  of  combustible 
materials  in  such  a  way  that  when  a  fire  occurs  in  the 
contents  of  a  building  it  is  not  usually  confined  to  that 
building.  Our  fire  protection  appliances  are  probably  as 
modern  on  this  continent  as  elsewhere,  so  that  it  seems 
conclusive  that  to  insist  on  the  use  of  fireproof  building 
materials  in  the  first  place,  and  in  the  second  to  scrutinize 
carefully  the  method  of  using  them  so  that  fires  when 
they  do  occur  will  be  properly  confined,  will  be  the 
remedy.  It  is  exceedingly  poor  economy  to  S'acrifice  to- 
morrow the  accumulaited  wealth  of  years  of  labor  for  the 
immediate  convenience  and  needs  of  to-day. 


THE    USE    OF    CEMENT    IN     ARCHITEC- 
TURE.—By  F.  S    Baker.  President   R.A.l.C.        Z. 

I  RISE  TO  SPEAK  on  the  subject  "The  Use  of 
Cement  in  Architecture  "  with  considerable  diffidence 
as  I  see  before  me  so  many  people  who  are  much 
better  informed  on  this  subject  than  I  am.  Will  you  allow 
me,  sir,  to  congratulate  you  and  your  association  upon 
the  splendid  exhibition  which  you  have  arranged  and 
upon  the  excellent  attendance,  which  indicates  the  great 
progress  which  your  association  is  making.  I  want  also 
to  say  to  this  gathering  of  Canadians,  mostly  no  doubt 
interested  in  the  manufacture  of  cement,  on  behalf  of 
the  architects  of  Canada,  how  very  much  "^he  successful 
efforts  of  those  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  cement 
have  been  appreciated,  and  to  express  their  pleasure  that 
cement,  particularly  "  Portland,"  made  of  Canadian 
material  by  Canadian  workmen,  is  now  obtainaible  in  sat- 
isfactory quantities,  of  a  quality  equal  if  not  superior  to 
any  made   in  any  country  in  the  world. 

1  easily  recall  the  days  when  the  only  Portland  cement 
came  trom  England  in  very  small  quantities  and  at  a 
prohibitive  price.  The  production  of  the  Canadian  article 
saw  the  emancipation  of  the  architects  from  the  anxieties 
of  masonry  work  in  lime  mortar,  and  to-day  I  doubt  if 
ihere  is  a  building  material  which  the  architects  regard 
with  more  affection  than  Portland  cement. 

With  your  kind  permission  I  will  speak  on  this  sub- 
ject from  the  architect's  as  distinguished  from  the  en- 
gineer's point  of  view.  Your  excellent  programme  in- 
(Concluded  on  page  80.) 
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Residence  of  E.  R.  Rolph,  of  the  firm  of  Sproat  &  Rolph,  Arcliitects,  on  Jackes  avenue,  Toronto.  An  interesting 
Georgian  house  with  walls  of  ordinary  red  bricl<  laid  in  a  double  stretcher  bond,  so  jointed  with  false  vertical 
joints  of  the  same  colors  as  to  take  on  the  appearance  of   Roman   brick. 


Rear  view  of  residence  of  Architect  E.  R.  Rolph,  Jackes  avenue,  i  oronio.  showing  the  casemen.  windows,  which 
open  on  to  the  pergola-like  porch  facing  the  direct  south.  Preparatory  work  on  the  garden  fountain,  which, 
together  with  the  proposed  landscape  features,  will  make  this  portion  of  the  lot  an  ideal  one,  is  seen  in  tin 
basin   and  tiles   In  the  foreground. 
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RESIDENCE  OF  MR.  E.  R.  ROLPH,  TORONTO.— Splendiaiy 

Situated  Georgian  Home  in  Wliicli  Beauty  of  Design  and  Plan  is 
Acnieved  by  Simple  Lines  and  Good  Proportions. — Floor  Depression 
in  Hall  and  Living  Room  Feature  of  an  Unusually  Interesting  ScKeme. 


THERE  IS  POSSIBLY  NO  STYLE  of  architectural 
treatment,  which  admits  of  more  latitude  for  prac- 
tical and  consistent  house-planning  than  that  of 
the  Georgian  Period,  and  yet  it  may  be  said  in  the  same 
breath  that  there  is  oerhaps  no  style  with  narrower     or 
more  restrictive  limitations.     To  glance  about  at  various 


Ground  floor  plan,   Residence  of   Mr.   ti.   R.   Rolph,  of  the  firm   of 
Sproatt  and  Rolph,  Architects,  on  Jackes  avenue,  Toronto. 

examples  both  good  and  bad,  and  commonplace  and  at- 
tractive, is  to  be  fully  convinced  of  the  truth  of  this  con- 
tradiction. This  latitude,  it  may  be  said,  lies  in  the  flex- 
ibility of  the  design  itself,  and  the  limitations  in  the  fail- 
ure to  discern  the  possibilities  in  this  respect.  Thus  one 
finds  Georgian  houses  which  slavishly  ape  one  another, 
and  again  others  in  which  the  lines  of  compositions  have 
been  beautifully  moulded  to  produce  a  distinct  feeling  of 
frank  simplicity  without  destroying  or  belaboring  the 
characteristic  features  of  the  design. 

One  of  the  more  successful  residences  of  this  type  is 
the  recently  erected  home  of  Mr.  E.  R.  Rolph,  of  the 
firm  of  Sproatt  &  Rolph,  architects,  Toronto.  This  home 
stands  well  back  on  spacious  grounds  on  the  south  side  of 
Jackes  ave.,  in  one  of  the  most  delightful  sections  of  the 
Rosedale  district.  Originally  the  site  formed  a  part  of  a 
large  apple  orchard,  and  at  the  front  of  the  lot  is  a  beau- 
tiful old  apple  tree  spreading  its  robust  boughs  in  a  most 
paternal  manner.  Other  trees  of  this  variety  are  inter- 
spersed along  the  sides,  while  at  the  juncture  of  the  street 
line  are  two  stalwart  young  maples  which  further  add  to 
make  the  environments  ideal  as  regards  natural  ad- 
vantages. 

The  approach  is  by  a  vitrified  brick  walk  to  an  inter- 
esting small  entrance  porch  placed  slightly  to  the  right 
of  the  centre,  and  having  a  delightfully  private  yet  invit- 
ing feeling,  which  is  further  accentuated  by  the  projec- 
tion from  the  service  portion  at  the  northeast  corner. 
The  walls  are  of  ordinary  red  brick  with  lj4  '"ch  white 
mortar  joints,  and  doable  stretchers  so  laid  and  merged 
v.ith  false  vertical  joints  of  the  same  color,  as  to  take  on 
the  appearance  of  Roman  brick.  This  results  in  a  most 
pleasing  composition,  and  with  the  white  woodwork  and 
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green  painted  shutters  of  the  upper  storey  forms  an  un- 
usually simple  yet  attractive  exterior. 

As  the  exterior  suggests,  the  interior  of  the  house  is 
extremely  homelike  in  its  appointments,  and  the  entrance 
hall,  which  is  transversely  situated,  reveals  a  general  plan 
which  departs  from  the  usual  arrangement  found  in  re- 
sidences of  this  style.  Here  the  floor  is  tiled  with  red 
English  quarries  and  the  walls  are  covered  with  a  green 
velvet  paper,  while  adding  effectively  to  this  combination 
is  the  woodwork,  which  is  painted  white,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  doors  and  hand  rail  and  newels  of  the 
staircase,  which  are  a  rich  mahogany.  By  accident,  and 
by  the  result  of  no  forethought,  the  scheme  of  decora- 
tions is  worked  out  in  Oriental  style,  with  Chinese  lan- 
terns, furniture,  and  wall  pieces,  but  tliese  happily  are 
quite  in  sympathy  with  their  surroundings. 

The  living  room  is  done  in  a  soft  green  velvet  paper, 
similar  to  that  in  the  hall,  and  has  casement  windows 
ooening  onto  a  pergola-like  porch,  overlooking  a  south 
garden.  The  curtains  are  of  old  green  silk  rep  hung  from 
gilded  cornices,  the  mantel  of  Indian  limestone,  and  the 
floor  of  polished  oak  covered  with  rich,  soft  rugs.  In 
order  to  allow  additional  height  for  the  cove  ceiling,  with- 
out raising  the  level  of  the  entire  upper  floor,  the  floor 
of  this  room,  together  with  that  of  the  main  hall  and 
reception  room,  is  depressed  twenty-one  inches.  This  is 
v/orked  out  in  the  staircase,  to  have  it  continuous,  by  an 
arrangement  of  three  short  steps  to  a  landing  on  a  floor 
level  with  the  service  portion  of  the  house. 

Off  this  landing  is  a  short  passage  to  the  dining-room, 
which  has  a  south-facing  bay,  affording  the  same  delight- 
ful view  as  is  obtained  from  the  living  room.  In  this 
room  the  furniture  is  of  mahogany,  the  carpet  a  soft 
green,  and  the  wall  naper  of  a  russet  brown  design  on 
a  deei)  blue  background.    Passage  to  and  from  the  kitchen 
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Second  floor  plan,  Residence  of  Mr.   E.  R.  Rolph,  of  the  firm  of 
Sproatt  and   Rolph,  Architects,  on  Jaci<es  avenue,  Toronto. 

is  by  a  small  serving  pantry,  which  is  also  adjoined  by 
a  .service  staircase  giving  access  to  the  basement  and 
upper  floors. 

In  the  upoer  floor  the  woodwork  throughout,  as  on 
the  first  floor,  is  finished  in  white  enamel,  and  the  wall 
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Entrance   Hall   and    Main   Staircase,    residence   of   Architect  E.   R.   Rolph,  Jackes  avenue,  Toronto.      Note  the  floor  of 
red    English   tile   quarries,    and    the   delightful    harmony  between  the  Oriental  decorations  and  general  wall  scheme. 


Living    Room,    residence   of    Architect    E.    R.    Rolph,    Jackes  avenue,   Toronto,  showing   the  cove  ceiiina   and   Indiana 
limestone    mantel. 
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Dining    Room,    residence   of  Architect   E.    R.    Rolph,   Jackes  Avenue,  Toronto,  as   It  appears     looking    from     the    bay 
window  towards  the  hallway.     On  the  rignt  Is  seen  the  doorway  connecting  with  the  servery  and  kitchen. 


Upper   Hallway,   residence  of  Architect  E.   R.   Rolph,  Jacke   -    avenue,    Toronto,    In    which    the    wall    treatment    and 
woodwork    of   the    lower   hall    scheme    Is    repeated. 
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scheme  and  decorations  of  the  hallway  is  similar  to  the 
hai;  below.  There  are  three  bedrooms,  a  nursery  and 
a  large  tiled  bathroom,  exclusive  of  the  servants'  bed- 
room and  accommodations,  which  are  situated  above  the 

kitchen. 

■  •  » 

THE  USE  OF  CEMENT  IN  ARCHITECTURE. 

— Continued  from  Page  75. 

dictates  that  the  engineer's  view  will  be  well  taken  care  of. 

It  is  very  gratifying  to  know  that  no  matter  how 
enormous  the  quantity  of  Portland  cement  required  in 
the  operations  incideral  to  the  development  of  this  vast 
country  of  ours,  the  raw  material  is  available  to  insure 
the  use  of  the  Canadian  product  and  protect  us  against 
the  necessity  of  importing  foreign  material. 

I  think  that  so  delicate  a  material  as  Portland  cement 
should  be  shipped  in  better  packages  than  jute  sacks,  and 
claiming  an  architect's  prerogative,  I  would  ask  your 
consideration  of  the  possibility  of  improvement  in  this 
direction. 

There  is  a  source  of  considerable  anxiety  and  annoy- 
ance to  the  architects  which  I  think  your  chemical  ex- 
perts might  overcome  with  great  benefit  to  every  one  con- 
cerned. I  refer  to  that  ingredient  in  Portland  cement, 
and  all  seem  to  be  alike  in  this  respect,  which  so  badly 
stains  any  limestone  or  sandstone  with  which  it  comes 
in  contact. 

Owing  to  the  kindness  of  the  management  of  the  In- 
ternational Cement  Company  at  Hull,  Que.,  I  was  given 
an  opportunity  with  several  other  architects  to  visit  their 
works  and  see  the  whole  process  of  manufacture  from 
the  quarry  from  which  the  shale  was  mixed  to  the  jute 
sacks  already  referred  to. 

Part  of  the  process  was,  of  course,  this  crushed  shale 
and  clay  in  the  large  cylinders  at  a  very  high  tempera- 
ture, and  it  occurred  to  me  that  the  qualities  which  caused 
the  stainings  of  the  stone  might  'be  some  form  of  carbon 
which  might  be  eliminated  by  a  furtii  burning  or  by  some 
chemical  process  which  would  not  injure  the  usefulness 
of  the  product.  Of  course  we  use  various  methods  of 
overcoming  this  staining,  such  as  painting  the  back  of  the 
stone  and  using  some  non-staining  cement  in  making  the 
mortar  used  next  the  stone,  etc.,  but  even  with  these  pre- 
cautions the  stains  sometimes  get  through.  I  have  in  my 
mind  a  very  fine  public  building  now  being  erected  of 
Bedford  stone  and  large  areas  of  the  external  walls  of 
the  building  are  ruined  by  this  staining. 

The  subject  of  concrete  will  be  well  covered  by  various 
speakers  at  this  meeting,  but  there  is  one  feature  which 
occurs  to  me,  I  refer  to  the  injury  which  concrete  in  course 
of  setting  receives  from  any  sudden  jar.  To  obviate  this 
where  concrete  is  used  for  floors  in  steel  frame  build- 
ings, I  think  the  architect  should  provide  additional  steel 
sufficient  to  insure  a  stiffness  in  the  frames,  which  would 
prevent  injury  to  the  concrete  by  the  vibration  incidental 
to  the  erection  of  any  steel  frame  building.  I  have  ob- 
served that  concrete  placed  in  moderate  freezing  weather, 
say  twenty  degrees  and  above,  which  is  allowed  to  set 
fully  without  any  vibration,  seems  to  be  as  good  as  that 
set  in  non-freezing  weather. 

Portland  cement  has  proved  very  useful  in  forming 
surfaces  to  resist  water  or  tanks  to  contain  fluid,  such 
as  cisterns,  swimming  baths,  egg  tanks,  etc.,  but  the  suc- 
cess of  this  depends  largely  on  the  mixture.  In  a  case 
like  egg  tanks  it  is  exceedingly  important  that  the  walls 
should  be  absolutely  tight  as  the  slightest  subsidence  of 
the  fluid  causes  the  eggs  at  the  bottom  of  the  tank  to  be 
crushed. 

For  this  reason  concrete  seems  to  be  the  ideal  thing 
for  floors  which  lie  upon  the  earth,  such  as  basement 
floors  or  veranda  floors,  or  sidewalks.  As  a  finished  floor 
for  a  building,  however,  I  do  not  think  a  cement  and 
sand  or  marble  dust  composition  is  satisfactory,  and  the 
same  applies  to  staircases.     I  refer,  of  course,  to  places 


v.'hire  there  is  heavy  traffic,  as  the  floors  or  treads  at 
once  begin  to  wear,  and  the  consequent  deposit  is  carried 
into  adjoining  rooms. 

Portland  cement  shows  its  greatest  usefulness  to  the 
architect  in  the  mortar  which  is  now  almost  universally 
used  in  the  laying  up  of  'brick  walls.  I  mean  cement 
mortar,  one  to  three.  A  brick  wall  laid  in  such  mortar 
and  grouted  with  liquid  with  cement  grout  in  a  very  few 
courses  becomes  as  hard  as  solid  stone,  and  as  compared 
with  concrete  the  builder  has  the  assurance  of  strength, 
from  his  knowledge  of  the  soundness  of  the  bricks  and 
of  their  resistance  to  crushing.  I  have  watched  men  cut- 
ting an  opening  through  such  a  brick  wall,  and  the  hard 
bricks  generally  yield  before  the  mortar.  Such  masonry 
is  a  great  comfort  to  the  architect.  In  it  there  is  no 
danger  of  a  weak  spot,  such  as  might  occur  in  a  concrete 
wall  through  the  carelessness  of  the  workmen.  No  mat- 
ter what  precautions  he  takes,  the  architect  of  a  rein- 
forced concrete  building  must  have  some  anxiety  on  this 
score  until  the  building  has  been  thoroughly  tested,  and 
while  I  say  this  I  am  a  great  admirer  of  the  wonderful 
feats  which  have  been  performed  in  the  erection  of  im- 
mense reinforced  concrete  structures,  and  I  am  satisfied 
that  it  is  a  practical  building  process.  The  use  of 
cement  nicrtar  in  the  building  of  rubble  stone  walls  is  also 
a  great  boon  to  the  architect.  No  rubble  stone  work 
should  'be  attempted  in  anything  but  cement  mortar,  where 
cement  is  obtainable.  The  failure  which  I  have  seen  in 
rubble  stone  work  would  in  every  case  have  been  avoided 
if  cement  mortar  had  been  used. 

While  the  concrete  block  is  a  desirable  article  for  a 
certain  class  of  building,  I  have  not  yet  seen  any  which 
would  be  satisfactorily  used  in  a  building  which  was  to 
stand  as  an  architectural  effort  in  a  conspicuous  place. 
In  saying  this  I  do  not  include  so-called  artificial  stone 
which  is  a  very  admirable  building  material,  and  thanks 
to  cement  in  its  construction,  is  now  obtainable  of  the 
highest  quality,  in  any  quantity.  And  you  get  it  with- 
out delay.  In  this  material  anything  which  the  architect 
can  design  of  a  masonry  character  can  be  rapidly  con- 
structed and  reproduced  to  an  endless  number.  He  is 
hypercritical  who  condemns  this  material  because  it  is  an 
imitation.  I  contend  that  it  is  a  sound  building  material, 
which  can  be  quite  properly  used  where  it  is  obviously 
artificial  stone. 

Of  the  several  kinds  of  artificial  stone,  I  prefer  that 
which  is  formed  of  the  same  material  all  through,  and 
not  formed  in  the  main  of  one  kind  of  concrete  and  faced 
with  another.  There  is  apt  to  he  a  difference  in  the  ex- 
pansion and  contraction  of  two  materials  and  a  differ- 
ence in  the  retention  of  moisture,  which  might  reduce 
the  strength  of  the  latter  article,  as  compared  with  that 
which  is  formed  of  the  same  material  all  through.  It 
is  clear,  however,  that  an  architect  must  be  drawn  into 
the  reproduction  of  a  feature  so  easily  obtained  in  arti- 
ficial stone  in  an  effort  to  economize.  On  the  whole  T 
like  artificial  stone  very  much  and  wish  it  every  success. 

A  delightful  material  for  use  en  the  interior  wall  sur- 
faces of  buildings  has  developed  recently,  in  plaster 
formed  of  white  cement  mixed  with  ground  stones  of 
different  colors. 

Of  these  the  most  used  is  perhaps  that  which  is  known 
as  Caen  stone  cement.  This  is  now  used  to  finish  the  in- 
terior of  the  public  parts  of  hotels,  hospitals,  theatres, 
banks,  stores,  and  even  churches.  It  is  applied  much  as 
plaster  would  be  and  is  laid  of  tects  in  courses  jointed 
horizontally  and  vertically,  just  as  real  stone  work  would 
be.  The  result  is  almost  a  perfect  imitation  of  real  Caen 
stone  work  and  is,  as  I  said  before,  a  delightful  interior 
finish.  On  account  of  its  plastic  nature  the  most  diffi- 
cult ornamental  work  can  easily  be  produced  cast  from 
a  carved  model,  which,  of  course,  can  be  reproduced  as 
often  as  desired.  The  color  obtained  is  splendid,  and 
while  it  is  undouibtedly  an  imitation  and  more  to  be  con- 
demned on  that  score  than  artificial  stone,  an   architect 
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obtains  in  its  use  a  most  satisfactory  result  for  his  client. 
All  the  large  cities  in  Canada,  and  I  think  I  may  safely  say 
all  the  large  cities  in  the  United  States  have  prominent 
examples  of  the  use  of  this  material  for  interior  finish. 
In  most  of  these  cases  all  of  the  interior  trimmings,  in- 
cluding the  mouldings  and  ornaments,  are  also  formed  in 
the  Caen  stone  cement. 

The  use  of  cement  has  also  made  possible  many  em- 
bellishments for  the  exterior  of  ihe  building  which  could 
otherwise  only  be  obtained  at  great  expense.  A  whole 
wall  surface  may  now  be  safely  covered  with  cement 
plaster,  either  on  masonry  work  or  metal  lath,  and  the 
craftsman  feels  assured  that  it  will  stay  in  position,  while 
ait  the  same  time  it  may  be  enriched  with  scrafito  orna- 
ment by  the  skillful  carver.  On  the  other  hand  friezes 
protected  by  roofs  or  other  protections  can  be  modelled 
in  relief  on  the  building,  quite  as  successfully  (and  at 
much  less  expense)  as  a  frieze  carved  in  stone. 

I  cannot  stop  without  urging  upon  this  association  of 
influential  men  the  desirability  of  doing  everything  pos- 
sible to  encourage  good  architecture  throughout  the 
Dominion  of  Canada.  You  have  done  in  the  manu- 
facture of  Portland  cement  more  than  any  other  body 
of  men  has  done  in  what  makes  for  sound  construction 
in  building,  and  if  you  will  as  a  body  take  a  firm  stand 
in  favor  of  the  employment  by  the  public  of  architects, 
known  to  be  skilled  in  their  profession,  you  will  be  able 
to  do  much  to  improve  Canadian  architecture. 


GEORGIAN  BAY  CANAL.— Project  Now  Re- 
ported a  Certainty. — Noted  BritisK  Engineer  Acting 
in  Concert  with  Dominion  Government. — Monu- 
mental Engineering  Feat  to  Cost  $150,000,000. 

WITH  the  arrival  of  Sir  Robert  W.  Perks,  the  noted 
British  engineer  in  Canada,  comes  the  first 
tangible  inove  toward  the  actual  construction  of 
the  Georgian  Bay  Ship  Canal,  that  monumental  engineer- 
ing work  of  the  British  Empire  which  has  been  projected 
with  a  view  to  providing  the  shortest  and  cheapest  grain 
carriage  route  from  far  Western  Canada  to  the  parts  for 
ocean  going  steamers  on  the  St.  Lawrence.  Sir  Robert, 
whose  engineering  skill  has  been  written  from  the  Man- 
chester Ship  Canal  down  to  the  Rio  Janeiro  quays  and 
the  construction  of  the  Argentine  and  Chito  Transandine 
Railway,  will  assume  constructive  supervision  of  this  pro- 
posed new  monster  among  inland  waterways. 

The  Georgian  Bay  Canal,  which  may  revolutionize 
traffic  conditions  with  regard  to  the  great  grain  reaches 
of  Western  Canada  as  well  ias  of  the  Northwest  of  the 
United  States,  will  entail  an  estimated  expenditure  of 
between  $100,000,000  and  $150,000,000. 

Though,  as  now  plann-ed,  this  money  will  be  furnished 
in  the  first  instance  by  an  English  syndicate,  the  cost  of 
the  undertaking  probably  will  be  guaranteed  by  the 
Canadian  government,  as  steps  are  to  be  taken  soon  for 
th'e  passage  of  a  bill  through  the  Dominion  Parliament 
authorizing  the  construction  of  the  canal  as  a  government 
undertaking. 

Government  Ready  to  Aid. 
Held  to  be  rendered  necessary  by  the  fact  that  the  St. 
Lawrence  is  not  navigable  for  its  entire  length,  the  idea 
of  constructing  an  all  Canadian  shipping  waterway  con- 
necting the  Ottawa  River  by  way  of  Lake  Nipissing  and 
so  with  the  St.  Lawrence  at  Montreal  was  first  proposed 
thirty  years  ago  by  Mr.  McLeod  Stuart,  of  Toronto, 
who  inherited  the  scheme  from  his  father.  Many  mem- 
orials on  the  project  have  been  addressed  to  the  Dom- 
inion Parliament,  but  up  to  the  present  nothing  has  been 
done  toward  formal  governmental  sanction  of  the  plan. 
Sir  Robert's  arrival,  his  preparations  prior  to  his  leaving 
England,  having  been  marked  by  his  withdrawal  from 
many  activities  with  which  he  has  been  associated,  so 
that   his   stay   may   be   extensive,   was   determined   upon 


only,  so  it  is  authoritatively  affirmed,  after  assurances 
had  been  received  in  London  that  the  present  Canadian 
government  would  lend  every  efifort  to  expedite  the  pass- 
ing of  a  measure  making  the  project  a  government  under- 
taking. 

According  to  the  latest  designs,  as  learned  from  au- 
thoritative sources,  the  proposed  440  miles  of  canal  be- 
tween Georgian  Bay  and'  Montreal  will  be  twenty-two 
feet  deep  and  will  link  up  the  deep  and  navigable 
stretches  of  intervening  lakes  and  rivers  by  means  of 
thirty-three  locks.  The  summit  level,  at  about  six  thou- 
sand feet,  will  occur  on  the  section  between  Lake  Nip- 
issing and  the  Ottawa  River.  The  projectors  count  upon 
plenty  of  water  not  only  for  the  canal,  but  for  an  electric 
plant  of  large  dimensions,  the  latter  idea  being  supported 
by  the  large  watershed  draining  into  the  canal  zone. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  undertaking  will  require  five  years 
for  completion. 

Strategic  Advantage. 

Though  the  English  press  lays  stress  on  the  commer- 
cial aspects  of  the  canal,  another  object  that  will  be  at- 
tained is  the  strategic  advantage  that  the  waterway  will 
provide  for  the  British  Empire.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
in  the  minds  of  the  patriotic  projectors  of  the  under- 
taking the  importance  of  this  feature  is  not  under- 
estimated. The  question  of  imperial  defence,  in  fact,  co- 
ordinates with  that  of  commercial  advantage.  A  glance 
at  the  Canadian  map  makes  this  assertion  self-evident. 
For,  surveying  the  map  from  the  imperial  standpoint,  it 
is  contended  by  Englishmen  that  the  3,260  miles  of  fron- 
tier dividing  Canada  from  the  United  States  is  from  a 
military  standpoint  a  big  item  in  the  list  of  future  con- 
tingencies. 

'A  waterway  which  will  enable  the  ships  of  the  royal 
navy  to  draw  up  to  the  wharves  of  the  upper  lake  ports, 
as  they  now  draw  up  to  the  wharves  of  Montreal  and 
Quebec,  it  is  contended,  will  mean  that  the  eastern  por- 
tion of  the  Dominion's  boundary  will  depend  for  its  de- 
fence on  naval,  instead  of  military,  power.  Also,  from  a 
political  point  of  view,  the  Georgian  Bay  Canal  promises 
to  place  a  trump  card  in  the  hands  of  a  fully  developed 
Canada. 

As  to  the  commercial  possibilities  of  the  undertaking, 
a  London   newspaper  said : — 

"These  are  infinite.  Duluth,  Chicago  and  Port  Arthur 
are  the  grain  centres  of  half  the  area  of  North  America, 
Manitoba  and  the  Northwest,  in  Canada,  and,  in  the 
Republic,  the  States  of  Dakota,  Minnesota,  Missouri, 
Michigan.  Illinois,  Indiana,  Colorado,  Kansas  and  Ne- 
braska. The  trade  in  wheat,  agricultural  products  gen- 
erally and  raw  materials  is  enormous,  for  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  region  is  nearly  as  large  as  Europe. 
Some  idea  as  to  its  magnitude  may  be  gained  from  the 
fact  that  the  freight  received  and  shipped  from  Buffalo, 
the  eastern  terminus  of  deep  water  navigation,  exceeds 
70,000,000  tons.  On  the  upper  lakes  the  aggregate  ton- 
nage is  at  least  half  as  much,  the  traffic  of  the  canals  at 
Sault  Ste.  Marie  in  a  season  of  230  days  about  twice  the 
traffic  of  the  Suez  Canal  in  one  year,  while  the  traffic 
which  passes  up  and  down  the  Detroit  River  is  said  to 
exceed  the  foreign  and  coastwise  traffic  of  London  and 
Liverpool   combined." 

Route  for  Grain. 

Boats  bringing  grain  from  the  interior  that  at  present 
pass  eastward  through  Lake  Superior  or  Lake  Michigan 
and  turn  southward  through  Lake  Huron,  proceeding 
round  the  southern  boundary  of  the  Province  of  Ontario 
by  the  canal  route,  would  continue  eastward  across  Lake 
Huron  into  Georgian  Bay,  whence  they  enter  the  French 
River,  and,  continuing  eastward,  pass  upward  through 
Lake  Nipissing  to  the  highest  point  in  the  route,  after 
which  they  descend  the  Ottawa  River  to  Montreal. 

Tt  is  purposed  to  construct  the  canal  on  the  "dam  and 
lock  system,"  with  slack  water  reaches  between  the  struc- 
tures. The  locks  along  the  route  will  be  constructed  of 
concrete  and  will  have  a  length  of  650  feet,  a  width  of 
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65  feet,  and  a  depth  of  22  fe€t.  It  will  permit  the  pass- 
age of  ships  of  six  hundred  feet  in  length,  sixty  feet  in 
beam  and  with  a  twenty  foot  draught.  Of  the  440  miles 
distanc«  between  'Montreal  and  French  River  Village,  on 
Georgian  Bay,  all  save  some  twenty  or  thirty  miles  fol- 
low the  course  of  some  river  or  lake.  Consequently  the 
actual  canal  cutting  that  will  be  necessary  to  complete 
the  undertaking  will  vary  from  twenty-eight  to  thirty- 
four  miles.  In  addition  about  sixty  miles  of  submerged 
channels  will  have  to  be  removed  at  shoals,  sharp  bends 
and  at  other  difficult  points  in  order  to  farm  wider  chan- 
nels. This  would  leave  about  332  miles  of  natural  water- 
way that  would  not  require  any  improvement  save  the 
raising  of  the  water  surface. 


THE  ARTISTIC  SIDE  OF  CONCRETE  CON- 
STRUCTION IN  THE  COUNTRY.— By  Ernest 
Willby,  Arcliitect, 

JUST  NOW  ALL  KINDS  ot  movements  are  on  foot 
for  the  beautifying  of  our  cities.  I  should  like  to 
see  a  similar  movement  for  the  beautifying  of  our 
rural  districts;  the  first  is  a  work  of  great  difficulty,  the 
latter,  with  the  aid  of  concrete,  becomes,  I  believe,  very 
simple. 

Usually  in  obtaining  an  artistic  result,  as  for  example 
in  cement  houses,  that  result  depends  on  the  quality  of 
the  design;  the  designer  must  be  an  artist,  that  is  to  say, 
an  architect  with  artistic  knowledge  and  training. 

In  the  field  for  cement  work  to  which  I  shall  direct 
ycur  attention,  the  architect  is  not  essential,  a  slight 
knowledge  of  what  constitutes  good  design  would  help,  but 
even  an  entire  lack  of  this  knowledge  would  not  destroy 
though  it  might  lessen,  the  beauty  of  the  finished  work. 
Given  certain  requirements  met  in  the  simplest  and  most 
practical  way  by  use  of  concrete,  a  good  result  would  be 
obtained  as  naturally  and  almost  as  inevitably  as  night 
fellows    day. 

Canada  and  the  United  States,  being  newly  settled 
CGiLUtries,  have  had  to  meet  the  problem  of  opening  up 
the  land  for  occupation  by  rough  and  ready  methods ; 
little  thought  had  been  given  to  so  immaterial  a  thing  as 
beauty.  This  is  especially  noticeable  in  our  bridge  work; 
first  came  the  wooden  bridge,  not  altogether  without 
merit,  and  then  in  the  search  for  something  more  dur- 
able, that  triumph  of  ingenuity,  the  modern  steel  trussed 
bridge,  a  tall  attenuated  arrangement  of  struts  and  wires 
beautifully  scientific,  but  not  by  any  means  scientifically 
beautiful. 

Now,  I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  steel  bridge  for  rail- 
way work  and  spans  of  magnitude,  for  it  is  often  the  only 
solution,  but  on  our  highways  for  crossing  small  rivers 
and  streams  it  is  but  a  poor  substitute  for  the  beauty  of 
the  arch  bridge,  and  the  pity  of  it  is,  that  it  is  usually 
placed  in  a  spot  where  nature  with  green  foliage,  sloping 
banks  and  running  water  has  prepared  the  setting  for  a 
charming  picture. 

The  small  steel  bridge  is  an  eyesore,  and  endurable 
only  so  long  as  we  cannot  replace  it  with  some  other 
form  of  construction  more  beautiful,  while  being  prac- 
ticable and  inexpensive ;  concrete  seems  to  offer  us  these 
three  advantages. 

It  is  not  my  purpose,  however,  to  dilate  on  the  prac- 
tical and  economical  advantages  of  concrete  construction 
for  bridge  work  but  on  the  artistic  results  which  follow 
its  use ;  concrete  as  a  material  is  in  harmony  with  almost 
any  natural  setting  as  soon  as  it  is  in  place,  large  surfaces 
of  cement  are  never  monotonous,  the  texture  of  the  sur- 
face gives  endless  play  of  light  and  shade,  it  also  forms  a 
satisfactory  background  for  trees  and  shrubs,  the  solidity 
of  the  material  gives  a  satisfying  appearance  of  perman- 
ence and  stability,  the  absence  of  which  is  fatal  to  all 
beauty  in  the  steel  or  wooden  bridge. 


Ever  since  the  arch  was  discovered  some  2,000  odd 
years  ago,  no  oth.r  form  of  bridge  construction  has  been 
invented  which,  in  beauty  of  form  and  durability,  can 
compete  with  it;  to  appreciate  fully  how  much  we  lose 
by  not  having  adopted,  hitherto,  this  form  of  bridge  con- 
struction, we  have  only  to  visit  England,  France,  Ger- 
many, Italy  or  Spain.  In  each  of  these  countries  we 
find  the  arch  bridge  of  every  size  and  kind  used  since 
time  immemorial,  each  one  beautiful,  a  harmonious  note 
in  the  landscape. 

Now,,  at  least  three  parts  of  this  beauty  is  not  the  re- 
sult of  design,  it  comes  from  using  the  arch  form;  the 
arch  is  in  itself  so  beautiful  that  other  things  matter 
little.  The  bridge  may  be  of  hewn  stone  or  the  most 
rustic  of  masonry,  may  be  designed  by  some  talented 
architect,  or  by  some  country  mason ;  it  may  be  embel- 
lished with  sculptured  work,  mouldings,  every  kind  of 
enrichment,  or  it  may  be  severely  plain,  but  in  no  case 
is  it  ugly. 

We  cannot  hope  to  reproduce  these  bridges  in  stone, 
the  expense  makes  that  impracticable.  In  most  localities 
ccncrcte  offers  the  one  and  only  other  material.  It  is 
a  good  substitute  if  used  frankly  for  what  it  is  and  not 
in  imitation  of  stone.  While  the  arch  form  is  applicable 
to  concrete  construction,  I  regard  it  as  essential  that  the 
use  and  shape  of  the  arch  be  such  that  no  steel  reinforce- 
ment be  needed  to  give  it  stability,  it  must  not  only  be 
strong,  but  it  must  look  strong.  For  this  reason  the  elip- 
tical  arch  is  not  to  be  commended ;  the  arch  needs  only 
to  be  semi-circular  or  segniental,  in  some  cases  it  may  be 
pointed.     Any  of  these  forms  will  look  well. 

It  would  be  preferable  to  use  monolithic  construction 
throughout  the  bridge.  Cement  blocks  could,  however, 
be  used  for  the  arch,  when  they  would  be  more  practic- 
able, provided  the  rock-faced  variety  were  not  used.  In 
country  districts  a  high  finish  is  not  necessary,  a  degree 
of  rusticity  being  more  harmonious  with  the  natural  sur- 
roundings. In  this  case  there  would  be  no  objection  to 
simplicity,  which  is  a  safe  path  to  follow ;  any  attempt 
at  decoration  is  dangerous  unless  done  by  a  trained  de- 
signer. 

A  word  about  steel  reinforcement.  There  would  be 
no  objection  to  its  use  for  the  purpose  of  giving  strength 
and  homogeneity,  provided  no  attempt  be  made  to  alter  the 
structural  line  of  the  arch.  As  I  said  before,  the  beauty 
of  the  bridge  depends  on  the  line  of  the  arch,  which 
should  be  similar  to  a  masonry  arch,  so  that  it  will  have 
the  appearance  of  being  self-supporting  and  of  having 
ample  strength  to  support  the  weight  resting  upon  it.  In 
a  number  of  cases  when  the  arch  has  been  used  in  the 
United  States  the  mistake  has  been  made  of  giving  an 
excessive  rise  to  the  crown  of  the  bridge ;  a  few  inches 
of  rise  sufficient  to  overcome  the  optical  effect  of  sagging 
is  desirable,  but  should  be  so  slight  as  to  be  barely  per- 
ceptible. 

To  sum  up  results,  we  find  that  the  arch  bridge  is 
beautiful,  that  this  beauty  is  not  the  result  of  .skill  in 
design,  but  comes  from  the  use  of  the  arch.  Consequently 
the  road  engineer  can,  without  any  special  knowledge  of 
design,  con.struct  a  bridge  possessing  artistic  merit.  Con- 
crete is  the  only  material  at  present  which  can  be  used 
for  an  arch  bridge  without  prohibitive  cost.  It  is  sat- 
isfactory in  texture  and  color,  is  easily  obtained,  gives 
the  required  stability  of  appearance,  is  permanent,  and, 
provided  a  capable  engineer  or  superintendent  is  in 
charge,  local  labor  can  be  used  in  carrying  out  the  work. 

That  other  blot  on  our  landscape,  those  flimsy,  rest- 
less constructions  of  wood  we  call  farm  buildings,  are 
much  in  need  of  a  more  permanent  and  sightly  building 
material.  Stone  is  again  out  of  the  question  on  account 
of  cost,  brick  also  is  expensive,  and  unless  a  good  quality 
is  used,  properly  laid  in  cement  mortar,  and  restino'  on 
good  foundations,  it  is  not  permanent;  it  is  also  difficult 
to    handle    in    an    artistic    w-av    bv    anv    but    a    trained 
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architect,  and  the  usual  fanner  is  not  likely  to  employ 
c.i,. 

Occasionally  the  ambitious  farmer,  with  good  inten- 
tirns  but  mistaken  zeal,  has  transplanted  to  the  country 
that  type  of  brick  house  beloved  of  our  cheap  builders, 
found  in  the  suburbs  of  all  our  large  cities,  a  conglomera- 
tic .1  of  brick,  scroll  sawn-wood  ornaments,  so-called  art 
glass,  with  a  few  fussy  verandas  thrown  in  for  good 
measure;  in  the  city  it  is  bad  enough,  but  in  the  country 
its  innate  ugliness  is  made  even  more  apparent  by  its 
surroundings. 

Now,  a  farm  house  and  the  adjoining  buildings  should 
not  only  serve  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  built,  but 
should  look  the  part,  should  belong  to  the  country,  be  as 
mu  ;h  a  part  of  it  as  the  trees,  a  growth  of  the  soil,  not 
merely  resting  upon  it  but  a  part  of  it.  To  accomplish 
this  a  solid  building  material  is  essential,  the  structures 
must  have  stability,  be  permanent  and  look  so ;  added  to 
this  the  material  must  harmonize  in  color  and  texture 
with  its  environment.  Concrete  will  do  all  this  if  used 
with  a  little  judgment. 

It  is  not  likely  that  the  artistic  value  of  concrete  con- 
struction will  appeal  to  the  farmer.  If  he  uses  it,  it  will 
be  on  account  of  the  low  cost,  permanence  and  ease  of 
handling.  However,  if  he  be  persuaded  to  use  it  for  its 
practical  advantages  and  not  be  led  astray  by  a  mistaken 
desire  to  imitate  stone  or  to  reproduce  the  features  of  a 
town  house;  if  he  will  only  use  concrete  for  what  it  is, 
build  simplv,  without  any  effort  to  add  architectural  de- 
tci'j,  in  all  likc'ihood  the  result  will  be  good. 

Farm  buildings,  from  their  shape  and  size,  fall  natur- 
al! ■  into  good  lines;  generally  they  are  long  and  low,  with 
much  unbroken  wall  and  roof  surface.  The  windows, 
dccrs,  and  other  openings  are  few'  in  number.  If  to  these 
conditions  we  add  stability,  a  pleasing  wall  and  roof  tex- 
ture, we  then  have  all  the  essentials  of  a  good  building. 
This,  again,  is  more  than  proved  by  what  we  find  across 
the  ocean.  There  the  farm  buildings  are  good  to  look  at, 
adding  a  human  touch  to  the  landscape  without  marring 
in  any  way  its  beauty.  This  is  not  because  they  are 
elaborate,  for  they  are  simple  in  the  extreme,  nor  is  it 
due  to  intention  or  design,  for  their  builders  had  no 
thought  beyond  meeting  their  practical  needs ;  but  these 
buildings  have  a  dignity  which  comes  from  honest  work- 
manship and  the  use  of  permanent  materials.  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  this  material,  usually  stone,  was  always  a 
natural  product  of  the  vicinity,  and  hence  harmonizes 
perfectly  with  the  face  of  nature  in  that  district  in  which 
it  was  placed. 

One  valuable  characteristic  of  concrete  is  its  neutral 
color  which,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  blends  perfectly 
with  nature's  color  scheme.  In  concrete  for  farm  build- 
ings I  believe  the  best  effect  will  be  obtained  by  using 
monolithic  construction,  not  cement  blocks,  for  while  the 
latter  is  much  better  than  wood,  and  capable  of  rendering 
good  service,  the  necessary  joints  destroy  the  repose  of 
surface  so  desirable  from  an  artistic  point  of  view. 

All  the  buildings  should  be  simple  in  the  extreme;  let 
the  walls  and  roof  be  continuous,  and,  as  long  as  possible, 
avoiding  all  unnecessary  breaks,  keeping  all  openings 
some  distance  from  the  corners  of  the  building  in  order 
to  preserve  the  appearance  of  stability ;  the  roof-eaves 
should  project  some  distance,  as  this  not  only  sheds  the 
rain,  protects  the  walls  from  dampness,  but  gives  a 
shadow  of  great  value  in  an  artistic  sense. 

If  these  simple  rules  are  followed,  and  concrete  is  used 
for  the  walls,  and  the  usual  wrod  shingles  for  roofs,  the 
combination  would  result  in  buildings  which  fit  naturally 
into  the  landscape.  A  few  trees  would  add  greatly  to  the 
effect;  creepers  also  could  be  allowed  to  grow  without 
fear  of  injury  to  the  walls,  thus  adding  additional  beauty. 

You  will  note  that  the  basis  of  this  desirable  result  is 
the  concrete  wall,  possessing  as  it  does,  the  vital  char- 
acteristics of  stability,  texture  and  color.  Possibly  one 
point  is  open  lo  question,  that  of  color.       In  most  locali- 


ties the  natural  color  of  cement  will  be  sufficiently  pleas- 
ing; when  this  is  not  the  case,  an  increased  interest  and 
effect  may  be  obtained  by  coloring  the  walls.  Whitewash 
is  not  costly  and,  if  made  from  a  good  formula,  will  last 
a  considerable  time;  when  weather-worn  it  can  easily  be 
renewed.  It  is  also  possible  by  additions  of  the  earth 
colors,  to  obtain  the  most  delicate  tints  of  pink,  greys  and 
yellows.  Whitewash  on  wood  is  cheap  and  nasty;  on 
cement  it  is  economical  and  good;  its  soft,  velvety  color 
is  pleasing  in  itself  and  harmonizes  perfectly  with  trees 
and  shrubbery.     Abroad  it  is  held  in  great  esteem. 

In  concluding  my  paper,  I  can  only  add  that  to  all 
people  who  love  the  beauty  of  the  country-side,  the  advent 
of  concrete  promises  much  for  the  future.  If,  with  its 
aid,  our  bridges  and  farm  houses  are  made  beautiful,  then 
something  well  worth  while  will  have  been  accomplished. 
It  is  for  you  manufacturers  and  users  of  cement  to  advo- 
cate the  use  of  cement  not  alone  for  the  economical  and 
practical  advantages,  but  also  for  its  artistic  value  as  a 
building  material  in  the  country,  and  if  you  can  persuade 
your  road  engineers  to  adopt  the  arch  form  for  bridge 
construction,  and  the  farmer  to  use  concrete  for  his  build- 
ings, you  will  have  done  a  good  work,  for,  in  addition  to 
the  practical,  useful  results  achieved  by  the  use  of  cement, 
you  will  also  have  added  a  note  of  beauty  to  our  land- 
scape, a  thing  devoutly  to  be  wished  fcr  by  all  lovers  of 
nature. 


BUILDING  MATERIALS  IN  CHINA. 

IN  ANSWER  TO  AN  INQUIRY  Charge  d'Aflaires 
Henry  P.  Fletcher,  of  Peking,  furnishes  the  following 
information  concerning  the  letting  of  contracts  and  the 
furnishing  of  supplies  to  contractors  for  the  Chinese  gov- 
ernment, which  applies  fully  to  North  China,  and,  to  a 
great  degree,  to  building  construction  throughout  the 
empire : 

The  Chinese  government  has  no  rules,  printed  or 
otherwise,  for  letting  contracts  or  buying  materials.  The 
man  on  the  spot  with  the  lowest  price  and  the  quickest 
delivery  gets  the  work.  Ninety  per  cent,  of  all  the  build- 
ing done  in  China  is  done  by  Chinese  contractors.  When 
foreign  material  is  specified,  such  as  heating  plants, 
plumbing,  electric  light  plants,  light  fixtures,  construc- 
tional steel,  etc.,  tenders  for  these  materials,  either  de- 
livered on  the  ground,  or  put  in  place,  are  asked  for  from 
the  many  foreign  firms  in  Tientsin  or  Shanghai.  These 
firms  hold  agencies  for  the  materials  required  and  all 
arrangements  are  made  with  them. 

Neither  the  native  engineer  nor  the  foreign  contractor 
deal  directly  with  the  home  houses,  as  it  .saves  much 
trouble  to  deal  with  large  houses  well  established  in 
China.  Their  prices  include  freight,  duties,  and  the  num- 
lierless  other  small  items,  and  a  price  is  quoted  which 
lands  the  goods  where  wanted,  and,  if  desired,  puts  them 
in  place.  The  contractors  has  notihng  to  do  beyond  pay- 
ing the  foreign  firm  in  China  and  making  sure  that  he  gets 
what  he  ordered. 

Unless  connections  are  made  with  a  well-established 
firm  or  a  permanent  agency  for  a  special  line  of  goods 
created,  there  is  no  chance  of  introducing  foreign  goods 
into  China.  As  all  the  large  firms  have  their  own  expert 
engineers,  the  contractor  can  have  fair  prices  quoted  at 
short  notice  on  anything.  All  these  firms  make  it  their 
business  to  be  very  much  in  touch  with  all  proposed  work, 
both  government  and  private.  The  terms  usually  offered 
by  the  government  are  one-thind  on  arrival  of  papers  of 
shipment,  one-third  on  delivery,  and  one-third  on  accept- 
ance. These  government  terms  varied  considerably  dur- 
ing the  last  year;  in  order  to  help  the  foreign  firms,  as 
money  was  tight,  and  exchange  bad,  the  government  paid 
on  several  occasions  one-half  on  signature  of  contract 
and  one-half  on  completion  of  work. 


Second  floor  plan,  "Deer  Lodge"  Hotel,  at  Silver  Heights,  Winnipeg.  Pratt  &   Ross,  Architects. 
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Ground  floor  plan,  "Deer  Lodge"  Hotel,  at  Silver  Heights,  Winnipeg,  Pratt  &   Ross,  Architects. 
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NEW    HOTELS    IN    THE    CANADIAN    WEST.— Englisk 

Domestic  and  Modern  Design  as  Seen  in  Two  Recently  Erected 
Hostelries  Which  Provide  Comfortable  Accommodations  for  Tourist 
and  Traveller  in  a  New  and  Rapidly  Growing  Country. 


WITH  THE  TRAVELLER  and  with  those  who 
by  preference  or  force  of  circumstances  spend 
a  large  portion  of  their  lives  in  hotels,  the  ex- 
tent of  a  country's  civilization  is  measured  to  a  large  de- 
gree by  the  accommodations  which  are  offered  for  their 
convenience  and  comfort.  It  matters  not  what  a  com- 
munity may  offer  in  the  way  of  commercial  inducements 
or  natural  surroundings,  the  wayfarer  or  sojourner  is 
more  or  less  influenced  by  the  character  and  advantages 
of  his  pied  a  terre.  In  the  mining  camp  or  the  embryonic 
town  in  the  industrial  or  agricultural  zone,  one  looks  for 
nothing  more  than  the  hastily  fashioned  abode  with  its 
primitive  and  somewhat  meagre  acconnuodations,  but  as 
these  places  attain  more  substantial  proportions,  greater 
advantages  in  the  way  of  domestic  comfort  and  hygiene 
are  expected  than  those  originally  provided.  Good  hotels 
— not  necessarily  luxurious,  but  in  keeping  with  the  size 
and  importance  of  a  community — are  essential  to  the  wel- 
fare of  any  town  or  city  of  progressive  tendencies,  just 
as  much  as  is  a  transient  class  itself  necessary  to  give  an 
added  stir  to  the  town  or  city's  commercial,  industrial 
and  social  activities. 

As  a  country  still  in  the  adolescent  state,  the  Can- 
adian West  has  been  decidedly  wide  awake  to  the  neces- 
sity of  providing  adequate  and  comfortable  hotel  accom- 
modations, and  its  strides  in  this  respect  have  been  com- 


patible with  its  marked  expansion  in  other  directions. 
Two  of  its  more  recent  structures  in  this  particular, 
which  while  not  possible  as  pretentious  in  size  or  appoint- 
ments as  some  of  the  larger  Western  hostelries,  never- 
theless possess  an  element  of  interest,  are  the  new  hotel 
at  Silver  Heights,  a  suburb  of  Winnipeg,  and  the  Flana- 
gan Hotel  at  Saskatoon.  The  former  structure,  which  was 
designed  by  Messrs.  Pratt  and  Ross,  is  situated  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  Western  Metropolis,  contiguous  to  a 
beautiful  stretch  of  natural  country.  It  was  built  to  re- 
place the  historic  hostelry  at  Deer  Lodge,  as  the  section 
in  which  it  is  located  is  known,  and  with  its  half-timber- 
ed walls,  gabled  roof,  and  deep  covered  verandahs,  pre- 
sents a  more  domestic  aspect  than  is  usually  found  in 
buildings  of  this  type.  In  plan  the  building  assumes  the 
shape  of  a  rambling  "T,"  with  the  central  projection  to- 
wards the  front  and  the  end  wings  of  similar  size  and 
design.  The  accompanying  illustration  shows  the  struc- 
ture, which  has  a  frontage  of  160  feet,  from  a  south- 
east view-point  on  its  spacious  grounds  extending  along 
Portage  avenue. 

The  main  entrance  to  the  hotel  is  through  the  central 
projection  where  a  vestibule  with  reception  rooms  on 
either  side,  leads  into  a  spacious  rotunda  finished  in  early 
English  oak  with  panelled  walls  and  beamed  ceiling.  This 
interior  is  30  by  40  feet  in  dimensions.    The  furniture  is 


"Deer   Lodfle" — a   recent  Western   hotel   in   English   domestic  design,  which   Is  situatea  on   the  outskirts      of    Winnipeg.       Pratt    and    Ross, 
Architects. 
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Office    and    Rotunda,    Hotel   at   Silver   Heights,    Winnipeg.      Note  the  large  rustic  fireplace  and  the  simple  yet  com- 
fortable  character   of   the   furnishings.      Pratt   &    Ross,    Architects. 


Dining    Room,    Hotel    at   Silver    Heights,   Winnipeg,   showing  the  beamed  ceiling  and  the  pleasing  scheme  of  decor- 
ations   in   general.      Pratt   &   Ross,   Architects. 


Construction,  May,  1910. 
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Flanagan    Hotel.   Saskatoon,   a   recent  completed    hostelry  which  offers  the  advantages  of  modern   appointments  to 
travellers    in   the    Prairie    West.      W.    W.    LaChance,    Architect. 


Dining    Room,    Flanagan    Hotel,    Saskatoon,    showing   the    high    panelled     wainscotting     and    decorative    detail    of 
plastic    relief    work.      W.    W.    LaChance,    Architect. 


Construction,  May,  1910. 
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CONSTRUCTION 
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of  heavy  post  construction,  simple  in  design  and  luxur- 
iously upholstered  in  leather.  Opposite  the  hotel  office, 
which  is  located  on  the  left,  is  a  massive  rustic  fireplace  in 
perfect  harmony  with  the  homelike  simplicity  of  its  sur- 
roundings. At  the  rear  is  the  main  staircase,  together 
with  a  commodious  ladies'  cloak  room  and  modern  tiled 
lavatories.  To  the  left  of  the  rotunda  is  the  entrance  to 
the  dining  room,  and  to  the  right  a  corridor  leading  into 
the  bar.  This  latter  room,  together  with  the  buffet,  oc- 
cupies the  ground  floor  of  the  east  wing,  and  is  finished 
in  tavern  oak  in  a  style  somewhat  similar  to  the  rotunda, 
and  like  it,  has  a  mosaic  floor.  The  buffet  is  equipped 
with  a  sideboard  and  small  tables  in  keeping  with  the 
decorative  scheme  of  the  walls,  and  is  separated  from  the 
bar  room  by  three  large  archways. 

The  main  dining  room,  capable  of  seating  seventy-five 
guests  is  situated  in  the  west  wing,  and  is  adjoined  by 
two  small  dining  rooms  for  private  parties.  All  of  these 
rooms  repeat,  in  a  measure,  the  wall  and  ceiling  treat- 
ment and  finish  of  the  rotunda.  The  kitchen  pantries  and 
cold  storage  compartment  are  in  a  wing  adjoining  the 
dining  room  on  the  north,  thus  keeping  the  service  de- 
partment well  together. 

The  entire  space  above  the  dining  room  is  taken  up 
by  a  large  assembly  hall  to  be  used  for  music  and  danc- 
ing or  receptions  as  the  occasion  demands,  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  building  is  laid  out  in  good  sized  bed- 
rooms, both  single  and  en  suite,  with  ample  bath  room  ac- 
commodations. Special  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
general  sanitary  arrangements,  and  the  bathrooms,  toilets 
the  lavatories  are  finished  in  tile  and  equipped  with  ap- 
proved means  of  ventilation.  The  hotel  has  its  own  pri- 
vate water  supply  and  sewerage  systems,  both  of  which 
have  been  installed  under  the  supervision  of  competent 
:ngineers  in  work  of  this  character.  The  water  is  drawn 
from  an  artesian  well  by  an  automatic  electric  pump 
which  is  capable  of  serving  the  hotel,  fountain  and 
stables  and  also  the  needs  for  fire  protection.  The 
structure  throughout  is  lighted  by  electricity  and  no  de- 
tail has  been  overlooked  that  would  contribute  to  the 
comfort  and  convenience  of  the  guests. 

The  Flannigan  Hotel  at  Saskatoon  departs  somewhat 
in  design  from  the  building  just  described,  and  follows 
a  more  conventional  style  and  plan.  It  is  a  three  story 
and  basement  structure,  designed  by  Architect  W.  W. 
La  Chance  of  that  place,  and  enclosed  with  walls  of  a 
light  colored  cream  brick.  The  central  feature  is  an 
octagonal  tower  at  the  intersection  of  the  two  facades, 
vvhich  terminates  in  a  dome  capped  observatory  that 
rises  an  additional  storey  above  the  balance  of  the  struc- 
ture. The  main  access  is  through  an  entrance  sheltered 
by  a  projecting  balcony  which  is  supported  by  two  huge 
corner  pillars  at  the  outer  extreme.  On  the  interior 
everything  is  so  arranged  as  to  facilitate  the  service  and 
provide  every  reasonable  means  for  the  comfort  and 
convenience  of  the  guests.  Aside  from  a  spacious  rotun- 
da and  office,  there  is  a  number  of  sample  rooms,  togeth- 
er with  reception  rooms,  buffet,  barber  shop,  etc.,  all  of 
which  are  placed  according  to  their  degree  of  accom- 
modation, and  relative  importance  to  each  otlier.  The 
dining  room  which  is  seen  in  the  accompanying  illustra- 
tion reflects  the  care  that  has  been  taken  in  the  selection  of 
the  decorations  and  furnishings  throughout.  The  two  upper 
floors  are  taken  up  principally  by  guest  rooms  and  bath- 
ing and  toilet  accommodations.  The  building  is  lighted 
by  electricity,  heated  by  steam,  and  the  sanitary  appoint- 
ments in  general  leave  nothing  to  be  desired.  The  con- 
tract for  the  various  work  connected  with  the  erection 
of  the  structure  was  carried  out  by  local  contractors, 
with  the  exception  of  the  plastic  relief  work  in  the  din- 
ing room  which  was  done  by  \V.  J.  Hynes,  of  Toronto. 

Among  the  new  buildings  of  this  kind  which  are  at 
the  present  time  projected  in  t'.ie  West,  is  a  fourteen 
storey  fireproof  structure  to  be  erected  adjoining  the 
Walker  Theatre  at  Winnipeg,  by  a  company,  capitalized   . 


at  $1,250,000,  which  has  recently  been  formed  for  this 
purpose.  A  large  addition,  it  is  also  understood,  will  be 
built  in  connection  with  the  Empress  Hotel  at  Victoria, 
while,  in  all  probability,  the  Carlton-Ritz  Hotel  Syndi- 
cate, which  contemplates  establishing  a  system  of  hostel- 
ries  in  Canada  and  the  United  States,  will  withm  a  rea- 
sonable time  undertake  the  erection  of  several  hotels  at 
various  points  between  Winnipeg  and  the  coast. 


ARTIFICIAL  STONE.— Its  Use  on  Public  Build- 
ings as  Specified  by   the  State  of  New  York. 

IN  VIEW  of  the  great  extent  to  which  cast  or  man- 
ufactured stones  has  come  to  be  employed  in  this  coun- 
try, we  herewith  publish  the  section  of  th-e  New  York 
State  Building  Code,  dealing  with  this  particular  pro- 
duct, believing  that  as  specifications  for  artificial  stone 
as  used  on  public  buildings,  it  will  prov«  to  be  of  con- 
siderable interest  to  our  readers.  The  section  referred 
to  is  as  follows: 

The  contractor  shall  furnish  and  set  all  cut  stone  shown 
by  the  drawings  or  herein  specified.  He  is  to  submit  a 
price  based  on  buff  Indiana  limestone,  also  on  cast  con- 
crete stone,  the  cast  concrete  stone  to  match  Indiana 
limestone  in  color  and  texture,  and  is  to  have  the  same 
finish. 

All  cast  stone  shall  be  made  of  Portland  cement  of 
uniform  color  and  texture,  and  free  from  iron  or  other 
foreign  material  liable  to  discoloration. 

Aggregates  shall  be  of  crushed  granite  or  marble. 

The  cement  and  aggregates  shall  be  thoroughly  mixed 
in  the  proportion  of  one  part  of  cement  to  not  over  six, 
or  less  than  four  parts  of  aggregate,  all  measured  by 
weight.  The  aggregate  shall  be  made  by  crushing  selected 
pieces  of  stone  to  insure  uniformity  of  color  and  textur.;, 
and  shall  be  screened  into  three  sizes,  the  largest  of  which 
shall  not  exceed  that  which  passes  a  ring  of  J  in.  in 
diameter,  and  the  various  sizes  shall  be  proportioned  for 
maximum  density.  There  shall  be  at  least  50  per  cent,  of 
such  a  size  of  aggregate  that  will  pass  a  J  in.  ring  and 
will  not  pass  a  1-16  in.  ring. 

The  concrete  for  making  the  cast  stone  shall  be  mixed 
with  not  less  than  15  per  cent,  of  water  by  weight  and 
shall  be  mixed  by  a  machine,  preferably  of  the  rotary  type. 
If  cast  in  semi-liquid  condition,  it  shall  be  continually 
agitated  up  to  the  time  it  is  deposited  in  the  mold. 

All  casts  shall  be  properly  seasoned  by  being  kept  moist 
and  away  from  the  sun's  rays  and  draughts  for  at  lea<t 
ten  (10)  days  after  being  made. 

After  having  been  seasoned  for  at  least  ten  (10)  day?, 
all  exposed  plain  surfaces  of  the  stone  shall  be  tooled  with 
a  drove  finish  or  rubbed  as  herein  specified  for  Indiana 
limestone.  This  tooling  shall  preferably  be  done  by  grind- 
ing the  grooves  by  the  use  of  an  abrasive  material  so  that 
the  larger  aggregate  will  not  be  disturbed  or  in  any  way 
shattered. 

All  surfaces  of  cast  stone  to  be  true,  no  hollows,  and 
all  to  conform  to  specifications  for  Indiana  limestone. 

Capitals  to  be  cast  true  to  model,  sufficient  over-pieces 
shall  be  furnished.  Surfaces  of  all  stone,  including  caps, 
to  be  retooled  as  necessary  to  leave  perfect. 

All  cast  stone  shall  be  of  such  quality  that  it  will  pass 
a  test  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight  (28)  days  of  at  least 
1,200  pounds  compression  per  square  inch,  and  shall  not 
have  an  absorption  to  exceed  five  per  cent,  when  tnor- 
oughly  dried  and  immersed  in  water  for  forty-eight  (48) 
hours. 

All  lintels,  bearing  stones  and  others  subject  to  cross 
bending  shall  be  reinforced  by  means  of  steel  rods  placed 
about  two  inches  from  their  tension  surface,  and  the  totil 
sectional  area  of  the  steel  shall  be  equal  to  one-half  of  one 

(Continued  on  next  page.) 
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ST.  ANDREW'S  CHURCH,  FORT  WILLIAM. 

— Brief  Description  of  Its  Design   and  Construction 

GOTHIC  IN  SPIRIT,  though  modified  to  meet  the 
modern  requirements  of  a  Non-conformist  place 
of  worship,  bearing  all  the  details  of  the  style 
in  pointed  window  and  arch,  characteristic  label,  battle- 
ment, and  geometrical  tracery,  St.  Andrew's  church  well 


St.  Andrew's  Presbyterian  Church,  Fort  William,  Ont.     Hood  and 
Scott,   Architects. 


presents   the    quasi-Gothic    which   is   becoming   the    pre- 
dominating style  of  ecclesiastical  architecture  in  Canada. 

The  church  is  located  on  a  corner  lot  and  has  a  front- 
age of  80  feet  on  Brodie  street  and  100  feet  on  Donald 
street. 

The  most  striking  external  feature  of  the 
building  is  the  massive  tower  which  rises 
to  a  height  of  100  feet,  culminating  grace 
fully  in  a  fashion  that  reminds  one  of  many 
historic  towers  in  Scotland,  and  is  a  sug 
gestion  of  the  fact  that  the  church  has  ri 
history  behind  her,  stretching  back  to 
Reformation  times,  and  beyond  them  to  the 
far  off  antiquity  of  the  land  of  Wallace  and 
Bruce  as  well  as  of  Melville  and  Knox. 

The  entrances  are  five  i  nnumber,  the 
principal  one  being  approached  by  a  broad 
flight  of  steps  from  Brodie  street,  leads 
through  right  and  left  vestibules  into  th« 
auditorium.  The  other  four  entrances  give 
access  to  vestibules  in  the  angle  towers 
which  contain  stairways  leading  to  a  semi 
circular  gallery,  and  are  also  conn-ected  with 
the  auditorium. 

The  exterior  of  the  building  is  of  stone. 
The  rock  faced  work  being  of  local  Simp 
son  Island  white  sandstone  and  the  tooled 
work  of  No.  1  Bedford  limestone.  The  roof 
is  supported  by  special  reinforced  steel  work 
and  covered  with  black  slates. 


The  whole  of  the  interior  woodwork  is  of  quartered 
oak  with  dark  Old  English  finish. 

The  semi-barrel  ceiling,  which  has  been  adopted,  is 
elaborately  panelled  in  keeping  with  the  general  design, 
and  this  work  is  all  carried  out  in  white  plaster  and 
Keene's  cement,  and  left  plain  for  future  mural  decoration. 

The  organ,  with  its  180  polished  zinc  pipes,  rears  ma- 
jestically above  the  dark  oak  tracery  of  the  choir  screen, 
giving  the  whole  church  that  appearance  of  solemn  re- 
ligious grandeur  so  seldom  seen  in  the  modern  Non- 
conformist place  of  worship. 

The  building,  which  has  a  seating  capacity  of  1,200, 
was  designed  by  and  carried  out  under  the  supervision  of 
Messrs.  Hood  &  Scott,  architects.  Fort  William. 


ARTIFICIAL   STONE.— Continued  from  Page  88 

per  cent,  of  the  area  of  cross  section  of  the  concrete  in 
the  member  reinforced.  When  any  casts  exceed  in  any 
dimension  twelve  times  its  least  dimension,  it  shall  be 
reinforced  to  insure  safety  in  handling. 

Samples  of  cast  stone  on  which  bids  are  based  shall  be 
submitted  for  approval,  said  samples  to  be  retained  by  the 
architects. 

Preference  shall  be  given  to  stone  cast  in  an  estab- 
lished factory,  and  contractor  must  be  able  to  show  work 
of  similar  character  that  he  has  executed,  and  same  must 
meet  the  approval  of  architects. 

All  casts  shall  be  provided  with  steel  bonds  for  the 
purpose  of  tying  into  the  backing  and  with  hooks  for 
handling  and  lifting  which  shall  be  placed  in  the  stone 
while  being  cast. 

Cast  stone  need  not  be  plastered  on  back  with  La  Fage 
cement,  nor  need  it  be  painted  as  specified  for  Indiana 
limestone. 


A  NEW  COMPANY  IN  THE  WEST  is  the  Western 
Clavs,  Limited,  which  has  been  formed  to  manufacture 
brick  and  sewer  tile.  The  company  has  secured  an  18- 
acre  tract  of  excellent  building  and  pottery  clay  at 
Strathcona,  where  a  modernly  equipped  plant  will  be 
established.  Connected  with  the  enterprise  are  a  number 
of  prominent  Edmonton  men,  including  John  A.  McDou- 
gal,  D.  H.  Smith,  of  the  Western  Realty  Company;  H. 
H.  Richards,  of  the  Northern  Bank,  and  A.  Driscoll  and 
R.  H.  Knight,  of  the  firm  of  Driscoll  and  Knight. 


Detail   of    Ma 
Hood  and 


in    Entrance,   St.    Andrew's   Presbyterian    Church,    Fort  William,    Ont. 
Scott,  Architects. 
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"PARIPAN." 

WB  DBSIRB  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  our  readers,  and 
especially  to  the  attention  of  the  architects,  decorators 
and  builders,  the  advertisement  in  this  issue  of  Randall 
Bros.,  London,  Eng.,  one  of  the  largest  and  best  known 
paint  houses  in  the  British  Empire.  This  firni  manu- 
factures and  makes  a  specialty  of  "Paripan,"  a  lacquer- 
enamel  of  unusually  high  merit,  which  is  being  broadly 
specified  and  used  by  architects  and  decorators  in  Eng- 
land and  the  Colonies,  for  every  conceivable  kind  of 
painting — both  inside  and  out — especially  were  superior 
finish,  durability  and  merit  of  investment  are  essential 
requisites. 

This  preparation  is  about  to  be  introduced  in  Canada, 
and  in  view  of  the  splendid  endorsation  which  it  has  re- 
ceived abroad,  it  is  quite  likely  that  it  will  not  be  long  in 
universally  establishing  itself  with  those  in  this  country 
who  are  interested  in  architectural  decorations  and 
finisihes. 

"Paripan''  lays  claim  to  a  number  of  advantages  over 
all  other  enamels  and  paints,  in  that  it  is  made  with  the 
same  base  as  the  famous  and  almost  imperishable  Japanese 
lacquer,  and  is,  therefore,  possessed  of  great  elasticity, 
'brilliancy,  covering  capacity,  and  ability  to  resist  climatic 
and  other  detrimental  influences.  It  is  supplied  either  for 
gloss  or  flat  (dull)  finishes,  and  can  be  used  equally  as 
advantageously  for  surfacing  walls  and  ceilings,  as  it 
can  for  woodwork  and  other  purposes.  Possibly  in  this 
connection  it  might  be  well  to  mention  that  Messrs.  Ran- 
dall Bros,  have  prepared  a  very  attractive  booklet  in 
which  photographic  plates  appear  showing  several  Eng- 
lish residential  interiors  of  stately  dimensions,  in  which 
the  entire  wall  scheme,  woodwork  and  ceiling,  are  car- 
ried out  entirely  in  Paripan.  These  views  serve  to  con- 
vey a  more  adequate  idea  of  the  beauty  of  effect,  and 
richness  of  texture  to  be  produced  by  this  material,  than 
mere  words  can  describe. 

However,  the  use  of  "Paripan"  is  not  by  any  means 
confined  to  high  class  residential  work.  In  fact  its  appli- 
cation is  practically  illimitable.  It  is  used  for  every  con- 
ceivable purpose  for  which  painting  is  required — from 
the  lowly  cottage  to  the  palatial  home,  the  commercial 
building  to  the  large  public  or  private  institutions,  and 
even  for  radiators,  railway  coaches,  locomotives,  tram 
cars,  steamers  and  yachts. 

One  of  the  great  advantages  claimed  for  "Paripan," 
is  that  owing  to  its  durability,  it  costs  far  less  than  ordi- 
nary paint.  Surfaces  of  this  enamel  are  still  in  perfect 
condition  after  weathering  the  elements  for  eight  or  ten 
years.  Another  particular  feature  is  that  either  "Paripan 
Glossy,"  which  gives  a  surface  like  glass,  or  "Paripan 
Flat,"  which  produces  a  delicate  dull  silklike  effect,  is 
perfectly  washable,  and  can  be  readily  cleaned  with  soap 
and  water,  without  in  any  way  injuring  the  richness  of 
the  texture  or  the  lustre  of  the  surface.  Because  of  this 
reason,  and  also  because  of  the  fact  that  it  prodtices  a 
hard  impervious  surface,  "Paripan"  possesses  a  sanitary 
virtue  which  has  led  to  its  adoption  in  a  large  number 
of  public  and  private  hospitals  and  sanitariums;  and  the 
manufacturers  have  numerous  testimonials  from  eminent 
doctors  and  bacteriologists  regarding  its  splendid  ad- 
vantages in  this  respect. 

As  regards  color,  "Paripan"  can  be  obtained  in  white, 
cream,  ivory,  and  in  almost  any  color  or  shade  imagin- 
able. The  "glossy,"  and  the  "flat''  preparations  can  also 
be  mixed  to  obtain  different  tonal  effects,  or  either  one 
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or  the  other  may  be  tinted  by  the  addition  of  artist  tube 
colors,  if  special  shades  are  desired. 

"British  made  and  British  owned,"  and  "the  more  it 
is  washed  the  better  it  looks."  are  phrases  which  have 
become  inseparably  connected  with  "Paripan"  in  Eng- 
land, and  other  countries  where  it  is  used,  and  in 
view  of  the  high  manner  in  which  it  is  spoken  of,  it 
seems  to  us  from  knowledge  to  hand  that,  altogether 
"Paripan''  is  a  preparation  which  "once  tried,  cannot 
be   denied." 

Among  some  of  the  important  structures  in  England 
and  elsewhere,  in  which  "Paripan"  is  used,  are  the  fol- 
lowing: Windsor  Castle,  Royal  Apartments;  Government 
House,  Calcutta;  The  Imperial  Palace,  Constantinople; 
Belvoir  Castle;  Wheathampstead.  House;  King  Edward's 
School,  VVitley;  The  L.  C.  C.  Model  Dwellings;  London 
and  County  Bank;  North  British  Insurance  Company; 
Capital  and  Counties  Bank ;  Mill  Hill  Barracks ;  Royal 
Xaval  Barracks,  Portsmouth ;  Senior  United  Service 
Club;  I'Victcria  B-arracks,  Belfast;  Bankers'  Clearing 
House;  St.  Bee's  School  Laboratories;  Gaiety  Restaur- 
ant; St.  Stephen's  Club;  Constitutional  Club;  King  Ed- 
ward VII. 's  Sanatorium,  Midhurst;  Brompton  Hospital; 
St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital ;  Westminster  Hospital ;  Mid- 
dlesex  Hospital. 

"Paripan"  is  also  used  in  many  general  and  military 
hospitals,  sanatoria,  asylums,  workhouses,  infirmaries, 
etc.,  as  well  as  by  H.  M.  Xavy  municipal  authorities,  and 
railway,  shipping,  and  industrial  companies,  both  in  the 
British  Isles  and  abroad. 

Messrs.  Randall  Bros,  have  prepared  an  attractive, 
illustrated  book  with  color  chart,  which,  together  with 
prices  and  testimonials,  will  be  sent  to  architects,  decor- 
ators, surveyors,  engineers,  railway  companies,  or  other 
interested  parties,  upon  request.  The  address  of  this 
firm  is  Palmerston   House,  Old  Broad  St.,  London  E.C. 


ARTIFICIAL  ILLUMINATION. 

ARTIFICIAL  ILLUMINATION  is  quite  as 
much  within  the  sphere  of  the  architect's  activity  as 
is  the  designing  and  arrangement  of  windows  for  the  ad- 
mission of  outside  light  itself.  In  this  age  of  spacious 
buildings,    together    with    the    increasing   night    work    in 
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Figures  Nos.  1  and  2,  showing  the  anti-vibratory  device  on  i.(l 
stem  type  Folding  Tungstollers  and  the  method  of  fastening 
them  to  ceilings.  This  construction  permits  the  Tungstollers 
to    plumb    themselves, 

commercial  and  industrial  institutions,  and  again  the  fact 
that  quite  often  adjacent  structures  greatly  lessen  the 
advantages  that  the  day  provides  in  the  way  of  natural 
light — the  problem  of  artificial  illumination  is  one  that 
demands  a  broad  and  most  careful  consideration.    Within 
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The  Heating  System  That  Heats 
in   the  Modern  Way 

There  is  no  more  important  feature  of  a  building  than  its  heating  apparatus. 

It's  a  question  that  architects  are  paying  special  attention  to  nowadays. 

In  a  climate  such  as  ours,  where  six  to  eight  months  of  the  year  our  buildings  require 
artificial  heat,  the  comfort  of  the  home  depends  to  a  large  extent  on  its  heating  system. 

If  you  would  be  certain  that  the  houses  you  design  are  to  give  the  utmost  satisfaction 
to  builder  and  occupant,  get  acquainted  with  the  special  merits  of 

Daii^ywerBoifer  fy  King  Radiators 


We  want  you  to  make  a  careful,  critical  ex- 
amination of  the  Daisy  Hot  Water  Boiler.  We 
want  you  to  go  into  every  detail  of  its  construc- 
tion and  get  full  information  about  its  exclusive 
features  and  th-e  tests  it  has  stood. 

We  know,  that,  when  you  have  the  facts  be- 
fore you,  you  will  realize  why  seventy  per  cent, 
of  the  boilers  in  use  in  Canada,  to-day,  for  hot 
water  heating  systems,  are  Daisy  Boilers. 

Daisy  Hot  Water  Boilers  are  made  in  the 
largest  and  most  modernly  equipped  plant  in  the 
country.  The  very  highest  grade  of  materials 
and  expert  workmanship  are  employed. 

But  the  strongest  feature  of  the  Daisy  Boiler 
is  its  design.  It  is  so  constructed  that  it  makes 
use  of  all  the  heat  generated  in  the  fire  chamber 
— none  of  the  heat  is  wasted  up  the  chimney  or 
radiated  into  the  cellar.  It  is  under  perfect  con- 
trol, so  that  every  part  of  the  house  is  evenly 
warmed  and  .held  at  any  desired  temperature.  It 
gives  plenty  of  heat  for  the  coldest  days  in  win- 
ter and  comfortable  warmth  without  overheat- 
ing during  the  chilly  nights  of  early  summer. 

We  are  ready  to  give  you  every  opportunity 
to  thoroughly  investigate  the  merits  of  the  Daisy 
Hot  Water  Boiler. 


King  Radiators  are  designed  to  give  a  per- 
fectly free  circulation  to  the  water  from  the 
boiler  and  offer  the  largest  radiating  surface. 

King  Radiators  are  cast  from  a  special  selec- 
tion of  iron  that  insures  perfectly  smooth  cast- 
ings and  will  stand  our  extremely  high  pressure 
test. 

Though  no  radiator  in  operation  is  subjected 
to  a  higher  pressure  than  ten  pounds,  we  test 
each  separate  section  and  each  assembled  King 
Radiator  to  a  pressure  of  one  hundred  pounds. 
The  slightest  imperfection  or  sign  of  weakness 
sends  the  radiator  to  the  scrap  heap.  This  test 
is  most  rigidly  adhered  to. 

The  design  of  the  King  Radiator  is  compact 
and  neat  in  appearance,  lending  itself  readily  to 
any  scheme  of  decoration. 

The  highest  standard  of  efficiency  in  house  or 
store  heating  is  found  in  the  combination  of 
Daisy  Hot  Water  Boilers  and  King  Radiators. 
Write  for  our  booklet  "Comfortable  Homes." 
Tt  tells  a  story  of  interest  to  anyone  with  a 
house  or  building  to  heat.  We'll  gladly  send 
the  Booklet  free. 


THE  KING  RADIATOR  CO.,  Limited 

St.  Helen's  Avenue,  near  Bloor  St.,  Toronto 
Salesrooms  and  Sales  Office:     21-27  Lombard  St.,  Toronto 
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the  past  few  years,  electricity,  without  question  the  safest, 
most  efficient  and  hygenic  form  of  lighting — has  been 
brought  within  easy  reach  of  the  general  public  by  the 
invention  of  the  Tungsten  Lamp,  which  not  only  increases 
the  degree  of  luminosity,  but  reduces  the  cost  for  current 
by  over  one-half  of  the  charges  usually  made.  A  great 
many  architects,  however,  have  condemned  the  Tung- 
sten Lamp  owing  to  the  frailness  of  the  filament,  but  this, 
investigation  has  proved,  is  not  the  cause  of  any  dissatis- 
faction, as  where  properly  installed,  this  lamp  is  giving 
better   satisfaction    than   any   other    illuminate   upon    the 


FIgl  No.  3,  Illustrating  the  method  of  fastening  arms  In  both 
stem  and  close  ceiling  types,  by  the  use  of  two  Iron  plates 
which  clamp  the  arms  in  such  a  manner  that  they  cannot 
possibly  turn   or  sag. 

market  to-day.  Where  the  trouble  lies  is  in  the  fact  that 
the  installation  has  been  made  without  due  consideration 
being  given  as  regards  proper  protection  for  the  lamp  to 
offset  any  vibratory  movement.  When  the  Welsbach 
burner  was  put  on  the  market,  the  first  step  of  the  manu- 
facturer of  this  ingenious  light,  was  to  instruct  the  gen- 
eral public  that  a  jar  or  vibratory  action  was  injurious  to 
the  mantle,  and  that  any  heavy  movement  would  be  dis- 
astrous to  such  a  light.  The  Tungsten  Lamp  is  in  a 
measure  likewise  aflfected,  although  it  is  not  to  be  infer- 
red from  this  that  it  is  as  frail  as  the  Welsbach  Burner  in 
this  respect.  It  is  maintained,  however,  that  if  the  Tung- 
sten Lamp  is  properly  protected  from  vibration  and  jar, 
the  results  will  be  far  better  than  where  they  are  simply 
used  at  an  angle  or  in  a  rigid  fixture.  Realizing  this, 
certain  manufacturers  have  made  a  thorough  study  of 
Tungsten  (Madza)  method  of  lighting,  and  have  designed 
special  anti-vibratory  features  to  be  used  with  lamps  of 
this  especial  character.  The  accompanying  cuts  demon- 
strating the  principle  and  illustrating  the  parts  of  an  in- 
genious fixture  designed  for  this  purpose,  will  give  archi- 
tects an  excellent  idea  of  what  constitutes  a  proper  in- 
stallation where  the  Tungsten  Lamp  is  considered.  These 
illustrations  are  reproduced  from  Bulletin  No.  20,  of  the 
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Fig.  No.  4,  showing  the  close  ceiling  type  adjustment.  After 
connection  is  made  it  is  only  necessary  to  turn  adjusting 
turnbuckie  and  the  Tungstolier  adjusts  itself  into  position 
against  the  ceiling. 

Tungstolier  Company,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  and 
they  reflect  in  no  little  measure,  the  accomplishment  of 
this  firm  in  reducing  this  effective  system  of  lighting  to  a 
most  substantial  and  economical  basis. 

It  is  not  claimed,  nor  is  it  to  be  understood,  that  the 
Tungsten  Lamp  will  not  burn  on  an  angle  or  in  a  rigid 
fixture,  but  it  is  quite  plain  that  nich  a  lamp  when  pro- 


tected from  jar  and  vibration,  will  last  much  longer,  give 
better,  service  and  hence  reduce  cost  of  renewal  to 
the  consumer,  than  one  which  has  not  been  properly  con- 
sidered in  this  respect.     The  Tungsten  Company  is  pre- 
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Fig.   No.  5,  Illustrating  the  method  of  providing  an   anti-vibratory 
device  In  close  ceiling  types,  protecting  each  lamp  Individually. 

pared  to  co-operate  with  the  architects  in  the  solving  of 
their  lighting  problems,  and  Bulletin  No.  20,  together 
with  other  valuable  data  on  this  subject,  which  this  firm 
publishes,  will  be  sent  to  any  interested  party  upon  re- 
quest. ' 


TO  BUILD  NEW  PLANT. 

ARRANGEMENTS  ARE  NOW  being  made  by  the 
London  Concrete  Machinery  Company,  Ltd.,  London, 
Ont.,  for  the  erection  of  a  new  plant  to  be  about  eight 
times  the  size  of  their  present  one.  The  business  of  this 
firm  has  been  marked  by  a  steady  expansion,  and  every 
year  since  its  organization  the  company  has  found  it 
necessary  to  build  additions  to  its  premises  in  order  to 
meet  the  growing  demand  for  their  products.  Within  the 
past  year  several  heavy  lines  of  concrete  machinery,  such 
as  mixers,  crushers,  etc.,  have  been  added  to  extensive 
line  of  equipment  and  supplies  which  they  manufacture, 
and  business,  it  is  said,  has  increased  four-fold  over  the 
preceding  year,  which  was  one  of  the  best  in  this  con- 
cern's history.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  within  the  past 
few  months,  the  volume  of  trade  has  grown  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  company  has  found  it  necessary  to  have 
a  large  portion  of  their  work  done  in  other  shops  by  con- 
tract, the  directors  have  decided  to  secure  about  a  two- 
acres  site  and  immediately  proceed  with  the  erection  of  a 
new  plant.  Their  present  building,  although  new  and 
quite  large  and  commodious,  will  no  doubt  be  used  for 
other  manufacturing  purposes. 


VERY  EXTENSIVE  HARBOR  WORKS,  says  the  Il- 
lustrated Carpenter  and  Builder,  London,  are  about  to 
be  carried  out  at  Glasgow.  A  scheme  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  largest  graving  dock  in  the  world  is  now  be- 
fore the  Clyde  Navigation  Trustees.  The  dock  will  have 
an  inside  length  of  1,020  feet,  an  entrance  width  of  100 
feet,  and  a  depth  on  the  sill  at  average  high  water  of 
springtides  of  36  feet.  It  will  be  (according  to  the  sketch 
plans)  in  two  divisions — one  of  420  feet  in  the  inner  end 
and  one  of  600  feet  nearest  the  entrance.  It  will  be  paral- 
lel to  the  river  and  will  be  entered  from  a  large  canting 
basin  adjacent  to  the  harbor  workshops.  The  basin  will 
have  a  wharf  1,150  feet  in  length,  running  at  right  angles 
to  the  river,  available  for  ordinary  harbor  traffic  purposes. 
Such  a  dock  should  meet  all  naval  and  mercantile  re- 
quirements for  many  years  to  come.  It  is  also  proposed 
that  powers  should  be  obtained  for  the  construction  of  a 
commercial  tidal  dock  or  docks.  The  construction  of  the 
graving  dock  will  extend  over  five  or  six  years,  while 
the  tidal  basin  will  be  gradually  formed  according  to  the 
requirements  of  the  port. 
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SANITARY   AND   HYGIENIC    PRINCIPLES 
IN  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION. 

rr  IS  VERY  IMPORTANT,  in  order  to  have  a  build- 
ing erected  upon  proper  sanitary  and  hygienic  principles, 
that  the  arrangements  in  connection  with  the  plumber'^ 
work  be  extended  in  a  thorough  and  efficient  manner.  The 
cost  entailed  necessarily  enters  into  the  consideration  of 
what  kind  of  material  should  be  adopted,  but  if  a  satis- 
factory job  has  to  be  done  there  should  be  no  scruple  in 
the  amount  of  expense  requisite  for  the  proper  execution 
of  the  work.  This  department  cannot  afiford  to  be  done 
in  a  slipshod  and  inefficient  manner,  as  the  results  other- 
wise mav  be  either  very  injurious  to  the  health  of  the 
occupants,  or  ultimately  disastrous  to  the  durability  of 
the  building.  In  the  first  place  we  would  consider  the 
outside  plumbing  work.  This  consists  of  the  roof  work 
and  conductors  leading  therefrom,  and  waste  pipes  from 
closets,  bathrooms  and  sinks.  The  ridges,  hip  rafters, 
valley  gutters,  and  platform  roofs  are  frequently  laid 
with  zinc  or  galvanized  iron,  but  a  more  substantial  job 
can  be  done  with  lead,  although  it  is  more  costly.  It  is 
necessary  that  care  be  exercised  in  making  proper  junc- 
tions at  the  overlaps  of  either  zinc,  iron  or  lead,  for  upon 
this  depends  the  prevention  of  water  getting  into  the  roof 
sarking,  and  causing  its  ultimate  decay.  Frequently  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  roof  are  greatly  exposed  to  the  stormy 
winds,  and  are  liable  to  be  stripped  by  their  violence.  For 
this  reason,  straps  about  12  inches  long  are  fixed  to  the 
lead,  iron  or  zinc  ridges  and  hip  rafters  with  galvanized 
iron  nails.  Or  if  solder  joints  are  required  to  be  done  at 
the  overlaps  of  the  lead,  care  must  be  taken  that  they 
are  finished  smoothly  and  thoroughly  watertight. 

The  eave  gutters  and  down  pipes,  made  of  cast  iron, 
should  have  the  requisite  "slips"  at  the  joints,  and  be 
properly  secured  and  supported.  It  is  preferable  from  :. 
sanitary  point  of  view,  that  all  soil  and  waste  pipes  be 
erected  outside  the  walls  of  the  building.  The  water 
closets  may  be  so  arranged  that  they  be  next  the  back 
wall,  or  either  of  the  side  walls  of  the  house,  and  the 
branch  soil  pipe  carried  through  the  thickness  of  the  wall 
and  inserted  into  a  "branch  horn"  cast  on  the  upright  soil 
pipe,  and  jointed  thoroughly  with  red  lead  and  rope  yarn. 
The  lower  part  of  the  soil  pipe  should  be  of  "heavy"  ma- 
terial below  the  junction  at  the  branch,  while  the  upper 
part  of  the  soil  pipe  may  be  of  "light"  material,  and  car- 
ried up  about  2  feet  above  the  level  of  the  eave,  for  ven- 
tilation. On  the  top  of  this  pipe  a  "rose"  grating  may  be 
fixed,  which  prevents  anything  from  entering  that  would 
prove  an  obstruction  to  ventilation,  while  at  the  bottom 
there  may  be  a  bend  or  heel  rest  at  the  drain.  The  iron 
conductors  and  waste  pipes  outside  of  the  walls  should  be 
secured  by  iron  holdfasts  batted  into  the  walls. 

The  internal  arrangement  of  the  plumber  work  is  also 
of  the  utmost  importance,  for  upon  them  depends  the 
healthy  and  comfortable  condition  of  the  building.  The 
bathroom  and  water-closet  should  be  so  placed  apart  from 
any  bedroom  or  sitting  room,  not  only  for  a  sanitary 
reason,  but  also  because  it  is  being  less  objectionable  in 
other  respects.  The  pipes  to  and  from  the  bathroom  fit- 
tings, when  exposed,  should  be  of  gun  metal,  electro- 
plated or  galvanized  metal,  for  the  sake  of  appearance. 
This  makes  a  clean,  though  somewhat  more  costly  job, 
but  if  the  common  lead  or  iron  pipes  are  exposed,  they 
should  be  painted.  It  is  necessary  to  observe  that  all  lead 
pipes  laid  under  the  flooring  be  properly  jointed,  and  that 
they  be  notched  down  into  the  joints  slightly  below  the 
level  of  the  flooring,  care  being  taken  when  nailing  that 
no  nails  be  driven  into  the  pipes,  otherwise  the  results 
may  be  disastrous.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  have  thin  narrow 
boards  laid  along  between  the  joists  upon  which  the  "sup- 
ply" or  "feed"  pipes  may  rest. 


It  is  also  preferable  that  these  pipes  above  the  flooring 
oe  exposed,  and  not  covered  or  boxed  in,  for  the  reasons 
that  any  leakage  may  be  discerned  at  once,  or  the  place 
of  exit  discovered  from  which  may  proceed  any  obnoxious 
gas  or  injurious  element.  The  collars  at  junction  of  all 
soil  and  air  pipes  should  be  made  thoroughly  tight,  and 
the  couplings  at  all  pipes  properly  adjusted.  Upon  the 
lead  or  iron  bends  of  soil  or  waste  pipes  there  should  be 
"cleansing  screws"  attached,  so  that  examination  may  be 
made  when  any  congestion  takes  place  that  hinders  the 
proper  discharge.  The  arrangements  of  the  plumber's 
pipes  for  the  purposes  intended  should  have  them  so 
placed  in  certain  positions  that  will  be  most  conducive  to 
the  proper  fulfilment  of  their  several  requirements.  And 
it  is  very  essential  that  the  law  of  gravitation,  and  those 
laws  of  chemical  and  mechanical  action  be  studied  and 
observed,  in  order  to  have  the  efficiency  that  is  so  desir- 
able in  this  department  of  building  operations.  This  is 
ifery  necessary  when  we  come  to  consider  the  adoption 
jf  a  hot  water  system  throughout  a  house.  The  position 
of  the  hot  water  tank,  the  various  pipes  in  connection 
therewith,  and  the  leading  of  the  latter  to  the  several  fit- 
tings in  the  bathrooms  and  other  places,  all  call  for  the 
most  recent  scientific  information  on  these  points,  in  order 
to  obtain  the  most  satisfactory  results.  The  exigencies 
of  the  present  time  demand  the  most  serious  consideration 
of  each  several  detail  in  connection  with  the  department 
of  plumber's  work,  and  it  is  by  strict  building  by-laws 
being  framed,  based  upon  scientific  and  practical  experi- 
ence, that  an  efficient  system  can  be  adopted  in  our  large 
cities  and  towns,  which  would  not  only  prove  of  great 
value  to  the  general  populace,  but  also  be  a  guide  to  the 
proper  discharge  of  all  the  arrangements  connected  with 
this  kind  of  work  in  the  erection  of  flat  dwellings. — 
W.  M.  Brown,  C.E.,  in  Building  Management. 


TAPERING  CONCRETE  CHIMNEYS.    /.    .-. 

THE  MAJORITY  of  the  numerous  reinforced  con- 
crete chimneys  that  have  been  built  are  cylindrical  in 
shape,  due  to  limitation  in  the  design  of  the  forms,  and 
where  a  variation  in  diameter  is  made  this  has  been 
effected  by  an  offset.  Recently,  however,  says  Engineer- 
ing News,  some  special  designs  of  form  construction  have 
been  devised  which  permit  the  building  of  tapering  stacks 
without  excessive  cost  for  this  feature  of  the  work.  The 
forms,  which  are  5  feet  high,  consist  of  sets  of  rings,  steel 
plate  forming  the  surfaces,  and  long  bolts  by  means  of 
which  the  adjustments  of  diameter  and  wall  thickness 
are  made.  The  rings  are  of  sufficient  diameter  to  enclose 
the  base  of  the  chimney,  and  are  made  of  heavy  angles 
bent  to  varying  radii  and  spliced  into  complete  circles. 
The  radial  bolts  must  be  long  enough  to  permit  of  their 
extending  into  the  chimney  surface  when  the  diameter  is 
smallest  (at  the  top  of  the  chimney).  The  diameter  of 
the  rings  remains  constant,  standard  sets  of  form  rings 
being  carried  in  stock  for  various  sizes  of  chimneys.  The 
steel  sheets  are  of  standard  size,  and  are  filled  out  with 
split  sheets,  made  interchangeable.  The  sheets  are  se- 
cured by  flat-head  stove  bolts  to  vertical  stiffeners  on  the 
outer  surfaces  of  the  forms,  except  at  one  rib,  where  the 
adjustment  is  taken  up.  The  varying  diameter  is  obtained 
by  means  of  the  long  radial  bolts  which  turn  through 
small  angles  attached  to  the  steel  rings,  and  end  in  mal- 
leable clips  which  grip  steel  bands  on  the  outside  of  kerfed 
wood  strips  which  press  the  sheets  in  to  the  desired 
radius.  Permanent  centres  arc  kept  at  the  base  of  the 
chimney  and  on  the  scaffold  above,  and  each  section  of 
the  chimney  is  plumbed.  Thus  perfect  alignment  is  se- 
cured throughout  the  construction. 
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The  "SOVEREIGN'^ 

Bolted  on 
Water  Post 

with  Interior 

Air  Circuit 


The  AIR  CIRCUIT  is  a  simple  provision  made  in  the 
"Sovereign"  to  allow  of  the  ready  escape  of  air  from  any  of  the 
compartments  of  the  boiler  into  the  Expansion  Tank,  or  into  the 
Radiators,  where  it  may  be  released  through  the  Air  Valves. 
It  is  a  small  channel,  drilled  through  the  heavy  wall  of  the 
Water  Post,  making  a  direct  connection  with  the  Flow  Pipe. 
It  establishes  a  short  circuit  for  the  air. 

In  all  other  boilers  the  air  that  remains  in  a  .boiler  after 
it  is  first  filled,  or  re-filled,  has  to  follow  the  circulation  of  the 
vvater  and  pass  through  the  Boiler  Sections  before  finding  an 
outlet.  The  tendency  of  these  air  bubbles  is  to 
cling  to  the  surface  of  the  metal,  particularly 
to  the  upper  flat  sides  of  the  Sections,  so  that 
its  presence  is  liable  to  hamper  the  operation  of 
such  a  boiler  for  weeks  after  installation.  Not 
the  slightest  delay  ever  occurs  in  getting  a 
"Sovereign"  into  perfect  working  order. 
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COMPANY 
LIMITED 


The  Sovereign 
short  circuit 
air  channel  will 
be  copied  in 
the  future — but 
this  season  it  is 
an  improvement 
exclusive  with 
the  "Sovereign" 
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Panoramic  View  of  Venice,  showing  the   Ducal    Palace   with    its   Open   Colonnades,   together  with   the   Campanile   towering    on   the    Left 
and   the   Domes   of  St.    IMark   which   appear   above   the   Palace    in   the    Background. 


Ducal  Palace,  Venice.     View  showing   Inner  Colonnade  and  General  Architectural  Treatment  of  Court-yard  Elevations 
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Detail  of  Colonnade,  Ducal  Palace,  Venice,  showing  the  Sculpture  Work  at  the  Angle  of  the  Walls  and  the  Varied  Treatment  of  the 
Capitals.  The  Lower  Columns  have  a  More  Stumpy  Appearance  than  was  Intended  owing  to  the  Raising  of  the  Pavement  in  the 
Piazza.      They    have    no    Bases,    but    are   Supported    by    a    Continuous   Stylobate. 

DUCAL  PALACE,  VENICE.— Notable  Structure  of  Fifteentli 
Century  Italian  Gotkic  Whick  Has  For  Years  Been  a  Subject  of  In- 
terest to  Students  of  Design. — Comments  on  Its  History  and 
Architectural  Features. 


WHEN  CONSIDERING  Venetian  Gothic  archi- 
tecture, it  is  impossible  to  overlook  the  Doge's 
Palace.  For  centuries  this  building  has  been 
visited  by  the  world's  greatest  architectural  critics,  and 
although  on  some  few  occasions  the  criticism  has  been 
rather  of  an  adverse  nature  in  some  few  details,  it  never- 
theless has,  mure  than  any  other  building  of  its  type  in 
X'enice,  risen  triumphantly  over  centuries  of  critical  in- 
spection. 

The  first  Ducal  palace  was  built  in  820  by  Doge  An- 
gelo,  a  Byzantine  palace,  and  we  know  that  from  con- 
temporary writers,  it  was  of  great  magnificence,  but  it 
received  great  additions  during  the  twelfth  century,  espe- 
cially from  the  Doge  Sebastiano  Ziani,  who  enlarged  it 
in  every  direction.  In  the  fourteenth  century  the  great 
Saloon  was  built  with  many  other  important  additions, 
but  the  palace  of  Ziani  .still  remains,  contrasting  with  the 
splendours  of  the  later  buildings.  So  strong  was  the 
feeling  that  it  ought  to  be  re-built  that  to  save  the  vast 
expense  and  fearing  their  own  weakness,  the  Senate  pass- 
ed a  decree  forl)idding  anyone  speaking  of  rebuilding  the 
old  palace,  under  a  penaltv  of  one  thousand  ducats,  but  in 
1419  a  fire  occurred,  which  destroyed  ])art  of  the  old  build- 
iLg.     A  decree  for  rebuilding  the  old  palace  was  issued 
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under  Doge  Moncenigo  in  1422  and  the  work  was  carried 
out  under  his  successor,  Doge  Foscari.  In  1684  another 
fire  destroyed  the  upper  rooms  of  the  east  facade  and  al- 
most all  of  the  whole  of  the  interior  of  the  palace,  and 
the  com])letion  of  the  repairs  necessitated  at  this  time 
brought  the  edifice  into  its  present  form.  The  architects 
employed  were  members  of  the  family  of  Bon  or  Buoni, 
and  to  two  of  them  the  two  principal  colonades  are  due. 

In  this  description  of  the  Ducal  palace  we  have  drawn 
upon  the  best  known  authorities  in  existence,  and  a  large 
amount  of  the  comment  and  criticism  has  been  extracted 
from  Street's  description  of  this  old  palace  in  "The  Brick 
and  Marble  Architecture  of  the  Middle  Ages  in  Northern 
Italy."  This  is  considered  one  of  the  best  treatises  on 
this  especial  phase  of  Italian  architecture,  and  is  now  out 
of  print.  We  believe  that  with  the  illustrations  and  de- 
scriptions herewith  given  the  student  of  architecture  may 
be  enabled  to  get  a  pretty  fair  idea  of  the  beauties  of  this 
old  Ducal  palace. 

The  whole  building  forms  three  sides  of  a  hollow 
square;  one  side  rises  out  of  the  deep  recesses  of  the  Rio 
del  Palazzo,  spanned  near  its  outlet  by  the  famous  Bridge 
of  Sighs  and  is  entirely  of  Renaissance  work,  the  next 
side  rising  from  the  River  dei  Schiavoni,  faces  the  Guid- 
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Section  of   Elevation    in   Court.   Ducal   Palace,   Venice,   showing  the   Decorative    Enrichment   of   the    Walls,   and   the    General    Arrangement   of  the 
Windows   in   the    Upper   Stages. 
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ecca,  and  is  cf  thv  purest  Gothic,  and  the  third,  facing 
the  Piazetta  de  San  Marco — the  small  square  which  opens 
St.  Marks  to  the  water — is  also  Gothic,  and  of  the  same 
type.  In  height  the  whole  design  is  divided  into  three 
stages,  the  upper  nearly  ecjual  to  the  united  height  of  the 
two  lower  stages,  and  faced  entirely  with  a  delicate  diaper 
of  marble  cut  in  small  oblong  pieces,  and  looking,  save  in 
their  texture  and  color  much  like  bricks.  In  this  marble 
faced  wall  are  pierced  a  number  of  windows  with  pointed 
arches,  the  tracery  of  which  has  been  taken  out,  and  in 
or  near  the  centre  of  each  facade  a  much  larger  window 
and  balcony  which  looks  rather  as  though  it  had  been 
subsequently  inserted.  The  lowest  stage  consists  of  a 
long  and  uniform  arcade  of  very  sim])le  and  noble  pointed 
arches  resting  upon  circular  columns  with  elaborately 
carved  caps.  The  intermediate  stage  is  a  magnificent 
arcade  supporting  very  glorious  tracerv  too  well-known 
to  everybody  to  require  mucli  description,  and  divided 
from  the  stages  above  and  below  it  by  large  and  pro- 
nounced lines  of  carved  and  moulded  string-courses.  It 
is  important  to  observe  that  up  to  the  top  of  the  second 
string-course,  the  whole  of  the  architecture  is  of  the 
noblest  type  of  Venetian  pointed,  the  arches  of  the  low- 
est stage  are  well  proportioned,  and  though  very  simple, 
still  well  moulded,  and  the  detail  of  the  work  of  the  secon  1 
stage  is,  to  say  the  least,  not  at  all  inferior.  They  form 
altogether,  many  writers  maintain,  without  exception  the 
very  noblest  and  truest  specimen  of  Christian  architecture 
south  of  the  Alps.  Above  this  noble  work  the  third  stage 
comes  with  patent  marks  in  every  stone  of  which  it  is 
composed,  and  it  was  designed  by  some  other  hand  than 
that  which  had  been  so  successful  below.  There  is  some- 
thing chil'.ing  in  the  waste  of  plain  unbroken  wall  coming 
above  the  wonderful  richness  of  the  arcades  which  sup- 
port it.  Moreover,  this  placing  of  the  richer  work  below 
and  the  plainer  above  is  so  contrary,  not  only  to  all  or- 
dinary canons  of  architecture,  but  just  as  much  to  the 
ordinary  practice  of  the  Venetians,  that  it  creates 
an  im'pre'ssion  that  is  substantially  correct,  viz., 
that  the  line  at  which  alterations  and  additions  have  been 
made  is  to  be  looked  for  in  a  horizontal  and  not  in  a 
vertical  direction  ;  that  in  all  probability,  consequently  the 
builders  of  a.d.  1301  commenced  with  some  portion  of  the 
sea  facade  and  gradually  carried  on  the  building  to  (at 
any  rate)  the  height  of  the  two  stages  as  we  now  see 
them  and  that  then,  when  in  a.d.  1341  the  Council  Cham- 
ber was  found  to  be  too  .small  and  larger  rooms  were  re- 
quired, another  architect  suggested  the  advantage  of  ob- 
taining this  by  raising  an  innnense  storey  above  the 
others,  and  without  destroying  much  of  his  predecessors 
work,  providing  rooms  on  the  most  magnificent  scale  for 
the  Doge  and  his  Council.  There  is  no  mark  of  diver.sity 
of  style  between  the  two  fronts  beyond  some  slight  differ- 
ences in  the  treatment  of  the  sculptors,  but  it  is  quite  im- 
possible to  argue  with  any  certainty  from  this,  because  it 
is  plain  that  this  difference  might  arise  from  the  employ- 
ment of  two  sculptors  at  the  same  time,  whose  minds 
were  as  different  in  tone  as  their  hands  were  in  power, 
or  from  the  completion  of  a  portion  only  of  the  carving 
at  first  and  the  delay  for  some  reason  which  might  easily 
arise  to  that  in  the  Piazzetta  front  until  a  later  period. 
The  shafts  at  the  angles  of  the  building,  which  in  the 
(arliest  Venetian  work  were  simply  the  rounding  off  of 
Ou'  sharp  angles,  afterwards  tliree-quarter  shafts  formed 
by  roundin.g  the  angle  and  then  sinking  a  line  on  each 
side  a  few  inches  from  it,  becoming  in  time  detached 
shafts  projecting  from  the  face  of  the  wall,  and  api)arently 
independent  of  it,  and  held  in  their  places  by  occasional 
bands  bedded  into  the  wall.  In  .short  these  latter  ex- 
pedients were  just  as  unreal,  unnatural  and  ugly  ex- 
pedients for  marking  the  angle  of  the  wall  as  the  othcr.s 
were  lovely  and  simple  modes  of  delicately  softening  Jj;s 
contour.  The  shafts  at  the  upper  angles  of  the  upper 
stage  of  the  Ducal  palace  are  of  the  late  type,  both  ur.ly 
and  weak  and  never  devised  by  the  original  architect  of 
the  work  below.     Besides  these,  the  windows  which  are 


indeed  arched,  are  poor  in  their  detail,  small,  and  entirely 
wanting  in  a  bold  spirit,  and  where  tracery  remains,  as  \t 
still  does  in  two  windows  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  sea 
front,  it  is  of  much  later  and  poorer  character  than  the 
traceries  below.  Mnally,  the  parapet  is  not  at  all  equal 
in  its  conception  to  any  of  the  lower  work,  and  crowns 
with  an  insignificant  grotesqueness  the  noble  symmetry 
of  the  two  lower  arcades. 

The  new  Council  Chamber  was  not  completed  entirely 
until  A.D.  1423,  and  in  a.d.  1429  the  Doge  Foscari  built 
a  gate  called  the  Porta  della  Carte  at  the  S.  Mark's  end 
of  the  Piazzetta  facade.  In  constructive  art  the  palace 
appears  to  be  very  much  of  the  Byzantine  type  in  its  early 
stage.  The  weight  is  supported  by  a  succession  of  shafts 
placed  at  very  short  intervals  from  each  other,  and  in 
neither  is  there  any  approach  to  the  system  of  pier,  and 
arch  and  buttress,  so  distinct  of  pointed  art  in  the  north. 
The  pointed  arch  is  used,  it  is  true,  in  the  palace,  but 
after  all  the  mere  use  of  the  pointed  arch  does  not  make 
thorough  pointed  architecture,  and  therefore  all  glorious 
as  it  is  as  a  variety  of  pointed  architecture,  the  Duca! 
palace  is  scarcely  to  be  placed  i.i  the  first  clrss 
of  pointed  buildings.  Indeed,  the  second  stage,  whose 
exquisite  beauty  is  the  charm  of  the  whole  building,  does 
not  exhibit  the  pointed  arch  at  all  in  a  properly  developdl 
form,  but  is  strong  enough  to  support  the  great  weight  of 
wall  above,  cnly  by  reason  of  the  massy  character  of  its 
tracery,  and  not  by  the  proper  application  cf  construc- 
tional arches.  There  is  no  approach  to  buttressing,  but 
the  angles  required  some  help,  and  this  is  given  partly  by 
iron  ties  at  the  springing  of  the  arches  running  for  some 
distance  in  each  direction.  All  the  mouldings  are  very 
simple,  generally  composed  of  three-quarter  beads,  small 
fillets  and  large  flat  hollows,  and  constantly  arranged  in 
the  same  order.  The  label  of  the  main  arcade  is  a  plain 
bead.  In  the  spring-course  boldly  carved  figures  are  re- 
peated with  a  slight  interval  between  each,  and  the  upper 
string-course  has  a  row  of  nail-heads  in  one  of  its  mem- 
bers. The  cusping  of  the  tracery  is  quite  square  in  this 
section,  and  the  cusps  finished  with  a  square  end,  to  which 
is  attached — with  good  effect — a  small  circular  ball  of  red 
marble.  The  parapet  is  of  the  somewhat  peculiar  kind, 
and  one  cannot  but  admire  its  extreme  peculiarity  of  botli 
outline  and  design. 

Such  then  is  the  Ducal  palace;  a  building  certainly  in 
some  respects  of  almost  unequalled  beauty,  and  at  the 
sanw  time  of  unequalled  merit.  Its  frst  and  second  stages, 
quite  perfect  in  their  bold,  nervous  character,  and  in  the 
almost  everlasting-looking  succession  of  the  same  beauti- 
ful features  in  shaft,  and  arch  and  tracery,  form  per- 
haps one  of  the  very  grandest  procfs  in  the  world  of  the 
existing  beauty  of  perfect  regularity  in  architecture,  which 
it  is  possible  to  obtain  it  a  very  large  scale.  It  is, 
however,  in  spite  of,  not  in  conjunction  with  the  treat- 
ment of  the  upper  stage,  that  this  facade  is  so  eminently 
beautiful,  and  without  it  the  remainder  of  the  palace  would 
find  at  least  as  many  admirers  as  it  does  now,  whilst  by 
itself  the  world  with  one  consent  would  pass  by  this  upper 
stage  as  a  very  worthless  and  inferior  piece  of  archi- 
tecture. 


CONCRETE  FLOOR  TILES  are  quite  extensively  used 
in  Palestine  where  concrete  was  first  introduced  twenty 
years  ago.  Other  products  of  this  particular  material 
also  in  evidence  are  railings,  cornices,  steps  and  sewer 
and  water  pipes.  Reinforced  concrete  construction,  how- 
ever, is  still  something  new  and  it  is  only  recently  that 
the  iirst  building  of  this  kind — a  sanitarium — was  built 
near  Jerusalem.  It  is  extremely  doubtful  though,  wheth- 
er this  form  of  construction  in  Jerusalem,  will  be  adopted 
to  any  great  extent  owing  to  the  large  supply  of  building 
stone  available,  and  the  low  cost  of  labor  in  quarrying 
and  dressing  it.  In  Jaffa,  however,  where  the  reverse 
condition  exists,  both  reinforced  concrete  and  concrete 
block  construction  should  become  popular. 
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STUDENT'S  WORK  IN  ARCHITECTURAL  DESIGN.— Pro- 

ductions  of  Second  and  Third  Year  Men  at  Toronto  University.  -  The 
Course  of  Study  and  Facilities  and  Equipment  Provided. — Department 
Should  be  Encouraged  by  Co-operation  of  the  Profession. 


THERE  HAS  BEEN  much  di?cussioii  in  architec- 
tural circles  with  regard  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
Architectural  Department  of  the  Toronto  Univer- 
sity conducted  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Wright, 
and  we  are  under  the  impression  that  much  of  the  adverse 
comment  was  prompted  by  the  fact  that  the  architectural 
profession  generally  is  not  conversant  with  just  what  Pro- 
fessor Wright  is  really  accomplishing  in  his  departmen:. 
It  is  true  that  the  Toronto  University  does  not  offer  as 
good  facilities  in  its  architectural  department  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  student  in  the  matter  of  design,  as  do  sonv; 
of  the  larger  universities  in  the  United  States,  but  it  's 
also  true  that  the  university  authorities  must  have  the  co- 
operation of  the  architectural  profession  to  enable  them 
to  give  more  to  the  architectural  student. 

The  curriculum  adopted  by  the  University  for  archi- 
tectural education,  consists  mainly  of  course  in  math- 
metics  and  the  science  of  construction,  although  in  the 
past  few  years  considerable  attention  has  been  given  to 
the  study  of  design  and  the  aesthetic  side  of  architecture. 
At  the  present  time,  two  studios  of  ample  size,  which  are 
well  lighted  from  the  East  and  North,  are  devoted  to  this 
particular  branch  of  the  work  and  the  efforts  of  the' 
students,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  A.  W.  McConncll, 
who  has  charge  of  the  classes  in  design,  shows  consider- 
able proficiency  and  promise.  Mr.  McConnell,  who  is 
himself  a  graduate  of  the  Department  of  Architecture 
at  the  University,  is  well  qualified  for  the  duties  of  his 
position,  having  had,  in  addition  to  his  university  course, 
the  benefit  of  a  summer  course  at  Harvard,  and  a  year's 
study  in  Paris,  where  he  has  just  returned  to  do  further 
supplemental  work  during  the  summer  months.  Further- 
more, he  has  had  considerable  good  office  experience  bcth 
in  Toronto  and  the  West,  and  is,  therefore,  in  a  posi- 
tion to  instruct  the  students  as  to  what  is  required  cf 
them  in  this  respect. 

The  Department  at  the  present  time  provides  for  a 
three  year's  course  of  which  the  first  year  is  chiefly  de- 
voted to  studying  the  various  Orders  and  Architectural 
History.  Practical  work  in  design  is  taken  up  in  the 
subsequent  terms,  when  the  students  are  given  a  wire 
diversity  of  subject  matter  on  which  to  work.  The  full 
programme  of  study,  showing  the  nature  and  variety  of 
problems  set  for  second  and  third  year  men  during  the 
past  session,  appended  hereto,  give  a  splendid  idea  cf 
ju.st  what  the  University  is  doing  in  this  respect. 

Second   Year   Students 

A  Porch  for  a  City  House— The  building  is  situated  on 
a  residential  street  in  a  large  city.  The  porch  is  to  be  a 
small,  open  vestibule  placed  over  the  main  entrance,  which 
leads  through  an  interior  vestibule  into  a  large  reception 
hall.  Drawing  required:  Elevation.  %  in.  scale.  Plan 
and  section,  '/»  in.  scale. 

A  Memorial  to  Three  Great  Artists. — This  monument 
is  to  be  placed  at  a  focal  point  in  a  public  park  and  is  to 
hold  the  statues  of  three  great  artists.  The  base  shall  not 
exceed  40  feet  over  all.  Drawings  required:  Plan,  1-16  in. 
scale;  section,  1-16  in.  scale;  front  elevation,  %  in.  scale. 

Suburban  Residetice.— To  be  situated  on  a  northeast 
corner  lot  120  feet  by  120  feet.  The  ground  floor  is  to 
contain  a  vestibule,  reception  hall,  drawing-room,  library, 
dining-room  and  kitchen;  the  first  floor,  .sitting-room, 
bathroom  and  bedrooms;  and  the  second  floor,  bathroom 
and  bedrooms.  Drawings  required:  I'lan,  front  elevation, 
cross  section.     Scale.   1-16  in.  to   1    ft. 

Rotv  of  Six  Workingmen's  Cottages.— OronnA  floor  to 
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contain  living  room  and  kitchen;  and  first  floor  two  bed- 
rooms and  bathroom.  Total  area  of  ground  floor.  360 
square  feet.  Drawings  required:  Plans  of  one  of  the 
cottages;  front  elevation  of  row,  and  a  cross-section. 
Scale,  1-16  in.  to  1   ft. 

Garage. — Ground  floor  to  contain  room  16  feet  by  20 
feet  (space  for  two  cars),  workroom,  and  stall  for  a  team 
of  horses.  First  floor  to  be  occupied  by  caretaker's  apart- 
ments. Drawings  required:  Plan,  front  elevation,  and 
cross-section.     Scale.  1-16  in.  to  1  ft. 

Colonial  House. — A  business  man  having  purchased  a 
lot  sufficiently  large  to  give  him  space  on  all  sides,  wishes  " 
to  build  a  nine-roomed  Colonial  house.  First  floor  to  have 
a  central  hall.  15  feet  wide,  with  vestibule  and  porch  in 
front  and  doorway  in  rear;  a  large  living-room  about  14 
feet  by  25  feet,  and  a  parlor  and  dining-room  about  12  feet 
by  14  feet  each.  The  kitchen,  pantry,  china  closet  are  to 
be  located  in  a  separate  wing.  The  second  floor  to  be 
occupied  by  five  bedrooms,  bath,  closets,  and  an  alcove  if 
possible ;  and  the  attic  to  be  arranged  for  sleeping  rooms. 

A  Summer  Residence. — To  be  erected  for  a  well-to-do 
city  family  who  spend  six  months  of  the  year  in  the  coim- 
try.  This  house  is  to  have  a  spacious  verandah  and  a  large 
living-room  (24  feet  by  36  feet,  about),  with  fireplaces, 
seats,  etc..  to  occupy  the  whole  of  ground  floor  of  main 
portion  of  house.  The  dining-room  is  to  be  13  feet  by  16 
feet,  with  kitchen.  The  client  wishes  to  have  dining-room 
and  kitchen  in  a  wing.  The  first  floor  is  to  contain  a  bath 
and  bedrooms  of  medium  size. 

Third  Year   Students 

Loggia. — The  drawing  will  show  the  loggia  before  the 
elevation  of  a  museum.  The  loggia  will  be  itself  the  prin- 
cipal entrance  to  the  building,  which  will  include  a  large 
hall  (a)  lighted  from  the  roof,  and  side  galleries  (b  and  c) 
lighted  by  windows  and  disposed  for  the  exhibition  of 
small  works  of  art.  metals,  etc.  In  the  hall  will  be  ex- 
posed ti^e  sculptures,  ancient  and  modern.  The  loggia 
will  he  of  the  nature  of  an  open  vestibule,  in  the  spirit, 
perhaps,  of  the  Loggia  del  Lanza  at  Florence.  A  number 
of  groups  of  vases,  statues,  etc.,  will  be  placed  under  its 
vaults.  The  elevation  will  not  exceed  80  feet.  Plan  with 
part  of  building,  scale  1-16  in.  Elevation  and  section, 
Yi  in.. 

Chapel. — Situated  on  the  southern  coast  of  a  large  lake 
and  visited  by  a  great  number  of  travellers,  a  small  chapel 
is  to  be  erected  to  take  the  place  of  one  well  known  as  the 
centre  of  local  pilgrimage.  The  mountain  falls  here  almost 
directly  into  the  lake.  It  is  supposed,  however,  that  the 
road  for  carriages  passes  between  the  chapel  and  the  lake 
and  that  an  open  space  of  100  feet  is  here  left  behind  the 
road,  which  is  17  feet  higher  than  the  lake.  A  disposition 
of  steps  and  landings  will  give  access  to  the  visitors  arriv- 
ing by  boats.  The  width  of  the  chapel  shall  not  exceed  40 
feet.  It  will  include  a  small  sacristy  and  will  be  decorated 
as  richly  as  possible.  Plan,  1-16  in.  to  1  foot.  Section  and 
elevation,  %  in.  to  1  foot. 

A  Tomb. — To  be  built  in  a  private  cemetery  by  a  rich 
gentleman  to  hold  the  remains  of  himself  and  family.  A 
com])osition  showing  the  surrounding  walks  and  grounds 
is  to  be  suggested.  The  greatest  dimension  shall  not 
exceed  30  feet.  Drawings  required:  Front  elevation,  j4  '"• 
scale.     Plan  and  section.  '/^  in.  scale.     Time.  10  hours. 

A  Billard  Room. — To  be  situated  at  the  end  of  a  large 
villa.  The  billiard  room  will  he  placed,  as  in  the  sketch, 
at  the  end  of  an  oi)en  gallery.  The  widt'.  of  this  gallery  is 
35  feet  over  all.     In  elevation,  the  billiard  room  will  not 
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Design   for  Colonial   Residence — T.   L.   Rowe,   Second   Year  Student,    Department  of  Architecture,  Toronto   University. 
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Design  for  Colonial   Residence— H.   H.   Madill,  Second   Year  Student,   Department  of  Architecture,   Toronto    University. 
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Dispensary   for   Children — T.    C.    IVIoBrlde,   Third   Year  Student,    Department  of  Architecture,    Toronto    University. 
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Dispensary    for    Children — J.    H.    Craig,    Third    Year    Student,    Department    of    Architecture,    Toronto     University. 
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exceed  33  feet.  The  end  of  the  composition  will  be  accen- 
tuated by  an  exedra  (b)  covered  by  a  roof  or  half  cupola. 
The  exedra  can  be  part  of  billiard  room  or  can  be  consid- 
ered like  an  ordinary  balcony.  Plan  with  end  of  gallery, 
1-16  in.     Elevation  and  section,  %  in. 

A  Band  Stand. — To  be  erected  in  a  public  park  in  a 
place  where  it  is  possible  to  have  the  audience  on  only  one 
side.  Over  all  dimension  must  not  exceed  45  feet.  Ele- 
vation, plan  and  section. 

Niche  for  Antiques. — To  be  situated  at  the  end  of  an 
alley  in  the  private  grounds  of  a  rich  man's  estate,  which 
is  walled.  This  is  built  for  the  purpose  of  holding  an 
antique  statue  and  to  form  a  background  for  certain 
antique  figures  which  will  be  on  the  ground,  wall,  etc. 


THE  COMMERCIAL  ASPECT  OF  CON- 
CRETE   IN    CANADA.*— By  Gustave  Kahn. 

THAT  CONCRETE  as  a  building  material  has 
passed  the  experimental  stage  in  modern  con- 
ion  is  evidenced  by  the  rapidly  increasing  number 
of  structures  to  be  found  in  the  civilized  world.  Writers 
of  history  tell  us  that  concrete,  either  plain  or  reinforced, 
is  not  a  new  material,  and  in  support  of  this  statement 
point  to  structure's  of  ancient  as  well  as  medieval  days. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  our  own  immediate  knowledge  of  the 
material  is  comparatively  new,  but  new  or  old,  the  data 
to  be  had  relative  to  the  material  and  its  value  as  a  struc- 
tural material,  is  to-day  just  as  comple'te  and  just  as  re- 
liable as  the  data  to  be  had  on  any  other  material. 

The  history  of  mankind  divides  all  epochs  pertaining 
to  civilization  into  different  ages,  and  so  we  may  safely 
conclude  that  the  history  of  construction  should  be  di- 
vided into  ages.  We  have  had  the  age  in  which  stone 
was  used;  we  have  had  the  age  in  which  wood  was  used, 
and  we  have  had  the  steel  age,  and  we  are  now  passing 
throug-h  what  in  time  will  come  to  be  known  as  the  con- 
crete age.  That  the  concrete  age  will  occupy  just  as 
prominent  a  place  in  future  building  history  as  any  other 
is  only  reasonable  to  expect,  even  though  the  conditions 
making  this  possible  have  changed. 

As  Victor  Hugo  said  in  his  writings :  In  early  history 
structures  of  all  classes  were  intended  to  record  the  hap- 
penings of  the  day;  in  other  words,  to  record  history. 
Therefore  in  order  for  a  material  to  be  adopted  for  struc- 
tural purposes  its  main  requisite  was  quality  to  with- 
stand the  ravages  of  time.  To-day,  however,  we  look 
for  more.  In  order  that  a  structural  material  satisfy  the 
required  demands,  it  must  have  the  enduring  qualities 
required  in  earlier  days,  and  also  must  have  the  virtue  of 
being  easily  handled  in  order  that  it  may  be  commercial- 
ly economical  in  its  application.  This  then  is  the  primary 
reason  why  concrete  will  naturally  come  to  be  known  as 
the  building  material  of  the  age.  Thefe  is  no  known 
material  that  will  better  withstand  the  ravages  of  time, 
and,  furthermore,  there  is  no  known  material  that  can  be 
handled  more  economically. 

That  Canada  is  keeping  pace  with  other  countries  in 
concrete  construction  is  evidenced  by  the  growth  of  the 
entire  industry  in  Canada.  Unquestionably  the  best  in- 
dication of  the  industry's  growth  is  recorded  by  the  ce- 
ment manufactured  in,  and  imported  into  Canada.  Look- 
ing into  this  record,  we  find  that  during  the  year  1900 
there  were  manufactured  here  292.124  barrels  of  cement 
During  the  same  year  there  was  imported  374.966  barrels 
of  cement.  This  shows  that  the  total  consumption  for  the 
year  in  Canada  was  667,090  barrels,  of  which  only  44  per 
cent,  was  manufactured  here. 

During  1909  there  was  manufactured  in  Canada  4,- 
089,191  barrels;  there  was  imported  156,456  barrels;  the 
total    consumption    for   the   year   being   4,245,647   barrels. 


♦Paper  read  before  the  Second  Annual  Convention 
of  the  Canadian  Cement  and  Concrete  Association, 
at  London,   Ont. 


with  the  splendid  showing  that  a  total  of  over  95  per 
cent,  was  of  home  manufacture. 

The  fact  that  concrete  work  in  Canada  compares  fav- 
orably with  concrete  work  done  in  other  countries  indi- 
cates that  the  cement  manufactured  here  compares  fav- 
orably with  that  manufactured  in  other  countries.  As- 
suming that  on  an  average  there  is  used  one  and  a  quarter 
barrels  of  cement  to  each  cubic  yard  of  concrete,  we  have 
for  the  year's  work,  3,396,500  cubic  yards,  representing 
an  approximate  expenditure  of  $30,500,000. 

There  is  cause  for  congratulation  among  Canadians 
that  more  than  eighty  per  cent,  of  all  the  materials  en- 
tering into  this  work  were  produced  in  Canada.  And  I 
believe  that  the  growth  of  the  industry  is  such  that  we 
are  justified  in  demanding  Government  recognition  of  the 
industry.  I  believe  that  it  will  be  of  special  interest  to 
this  convention  to  hear  that  practically  all  of  the  im- 
portant structural  work  in  Canada  during  the  last  year 
was  either  entirely  or  partially  carried  out  in  concrete, 
plain  or  reinforced.  This  statement  may  be  rather  broad, 
but  it  can  be  easily  proven. 

A  hasty  review  of  the  situation  may  not  be  out  of 
place  at  this  time.  To  make  the  review  systematic,  we 
would  begin  at  the  Pacific  Coast.  The  largest  building 
in  X'ictoua  for  the  year,  known  as  the  Pemberton  Build- 
ing, is  reinforced  concrete  throughout,  and  all  of  the 
larger  buildings  in  Vancouver  for  the  year  are  either  en- 
tirely reinforced  concrete  or  are  steel  skeletons  with  con- 
crete floors. 

Coming  on  to  Calgary,  there  were  erected  last  year 
in  this  city  two  large  reinforced  concrete  buildings,  in 
addition  to  steel  frame  buildings  with  concrete  floors.  Ed- 
monton, however,  has  been  somewhat  backward  in  this 
respect,  the  use  of  concrete  there  having  been  limited 
to  pavements,  foundations  and  concrete  floors. 

Regina  showed  most  excellent  progress  indeed,  and 
was  one  of  the  leaders  in  this  class  of  construction.  The 
most  notable  examples  there  are  the  Saskatchewan  Par- 
liament Buildings,  which  are  built  almost  entirely  of  re- 
inforced concrete. 

Winnipeg  witnessed  a  great  development  in  the  use 
of  concrete,  as  is  instance<l  in  such  buildings  as  the 
Transcontinental  Railway  shops,  the  Fort  Garry  Termin- 
al station,  the  Maltese  Cross  Rubber  Company's  ware- 
house, the  Government  Examining  Warehouse,  and  other 
important  structures.  We  learn  that  Winnipeg  alone  was 
responsible  last  year  for  about  thirty  large  concrete  build- 
ings, not  counting  the  smaller  work  to  be  found  every- 
where, or  the  large  Power  Plant  for  the  City  of  Winni- 
peg,-at  Lac  Du  ilonnet,  built  almost  entirely  of  concrete, 
.-vgain.  Port  Arthur  and  Fort  William  have  made  big  ad- 
vances in  this  direction  as  is  seen  in  the  large  reinforced 
concrete  grain  elevators  which  were  erected  in  these 
towns  during  the  last  year. 

Coining  still  further  East,  for  the  year  right  here,  in 
and  around  London,  may  be  found  any  number  of  good 
examples  of  concrete  buildings  and  bridges.  .A.mcng  these 
may  be  noted  a  building  finished  for  the  Murray  Shoe 
Company,  also  the  Water  Works  and  Power  Plant,  now 
in  course  of  construction.  In  Hamilton  nearly  every 
building  of  importance  erected  during  the  past  year  is 
either  entirely  or  partially  of  reinforced  concrete.  Tor- 
onto, while  a  little  behind  the  others,  also  shows  its 
quota  of  good  work  for  the  year.  The  fight  in  Toronto 
last  year  in  connection  with  the  large  trunk  sewer  there, 
now  in  course  of  construction,  should  be  of  especial  in- 
terest to  this  convention.  The  engineers  for  the  work  de- 
signed it  originally  in  concrete.  The  brick  industry  made 
a  very  strenuous  fight,  and  succeeded  in  delaying  the 
awarding  of  the  contract.  Through  them  the  City  En- 
gineering Dei)artment  was  compelled  to  investigate  con- 
crete for  sewer  construction  in  general,  and  only  after 
a  very  thorough  investigation  were  they  permitted  to 
adopt  concrete. 

Peterborough  shows  the  use  of  this  material  in  the 
erection  of  a  large  Water  Works  Dam  and  Power  House. 
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and  also  in  the  most  important  concrete  arch  bridge  yet 
attempted  in  Canada,  which  was  started  last  fall.  Belle- 
ville and  Kingston,  too,  were  well  represented  in  this 
year's  work,  while  Ottawa  shows  five  new  reinforced 
concrete  buildings  as  well  as  a  large  concrete  grand  stand 
built  on  the  fair  grounds. 

Note  here,  that  in  giving  the  number  of  reinforced 
concrete  buildings,  the  numerous  smaller  buildings,  such 
as  concrete  block  houses,  erected  in  tliis  material  have  not 
been  included. 

In  Montreal  was  erected  the  largest  reinforced  con- 
crete building  in  Canada  during  1909.  The  structure  to 
which  I  refer  is  known  as  Jacobs  Building.  It  has  a 
frontage'  of  237  feet;  a  depth  of  133  ft.;  at  present  it 
is  seven  stories  high,  and  is  planned  to  eventually  be  in- 
creased to  ten  stories.  .Another  example  is  the  Wilder 
Building,  a  ten-storey  warehouse.  Another,  the  Ogilvie 
Building,  a  large  steel  skeleton  frame  with  concrete  floors. 
In  addition  to  these,  Montreal  has  a  number  of  smaller 
buildings  erected  in  concrete  during  the  past  year. 

.■\nd  so  we  may  pass  on  to  the  Atlantic  Coast,  and  find 
evidence  to  substantiate  the  claims  made  earlier  in  this 
paper. 

The  commercial  success  or  failure  of  the  contractor 
in  concrete  work  is  entirely  a  matter  of  ability  in  hand- 
ling the  work  efficiently.  No  greater  mistake  can  be  made 
by  the  contractor  than  to  attempt  to  make  money  on  con- 
crete work  by  slighting  or  skimping  the  job.  Only  the 
best  materials  obtainable  should  be  used.  It  is  true  you 
may  place  a  certain  amount  of  stone,  sand  and  cement 
into  a  mixer,  mix  it  and  place  it  in  position  to  harden 
or  solidify,  and  a  satisfactory  piece  of  concrete  may  be 
the  result;  but  if  it  is,  it  is  merely  a  matter  of  chance. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  proper  precautions  are  taken,  if  the 
stone  is  clean  and  of  proper  quality  and  size,  the  sand 
clean  and  of  consistent  quality,  the  cement  sound  and  of 
recognized  quality,  the  proper  proportions  of  materials 
carefully  mixed  together,  the  total  just  as  carefully  placed 
in  position,  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  result.  It 
is  a  foregone  conclusion,  not  a  matter  of  chance.  The 
contractor  undertaking  reinforced  concrete  work  will 
find  it  greatly  to  his  advantage  and  the  advantage  of  the 
industry  to  exercise  every  precaution,  in  fact,  it  is 
absolutely  necessary.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  place  steel 
into  a  bed  of  concrete  and  then  run  chances  of  the  am- 
ount, the  quality  or  shape  of  the  steel  being  right.  I'here 
is  only  one  proper  way,  and  that  is  to  analyze  or  diag- 
nose the  case.  Be  sure  that  all  possible  conditions  have 
been  considered,  such  as  the  known  load  that  the  struc- 
ture is  to  sustain,  the  greatest  possible  load  that  it  may  be 
called  upon  to  sustain.  Analyze  the  stresses  these  loads 
will  produce  on  the  concrete  as  well  as  on  the  steel,  make 
sure  that  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  concrete  as  well 
as  the  steel  is  sufficient  to  take  care  of  this  load.  Make 
sure  that  the  concrete  will  be  called  upon  to  take  care  of 
only  the  stress  it  is  known  it  can  resist.  (Compression). 
Be  sure  that  the  distribution  of  the  steel  throughout  the 
mass  is  in  accordance  with  the  stresses  distributed 
throughout  the  mass.  In  other  words,  be  sure  that  all 
compression,  all  tensile,  as  well  as  all  shearing  stress  are 
provided  for.  Then  exercise  the  proper  precautions  in 
combining  the  proper  materials,  and  the  final  result  is 
again  a  foregone  conclusion ;  not  chance ;  it  spells  suc- 
cess. 

No  contractor  can  become  a  permanently  successful 
business  man  unless  he  does  good  work,  and  at  the  same 
time  make  money.  It  therefore  only  follows  that  a  success- 
ful concrete  contractor  must  do  good  concrete  work,  and 
must  make   money. 

.According  to  my  former  statements,  if  all  necessary 
precautions  are  taken  in  designing,  planning,  inspecting 
and  performing  the  work,  the  final  result,  regarding  qual- 
ity of  work,  cannot  be  questione<l.  The  only  thing  that 
remains  to  be  considered  from  a  business  point  of  view, 
is  how  to  make  money.  To  this  there  is  only  one  answer. 
Learn  to  figure  costs.     Do  not  undertake  a  contract,  un- 


less you  can  see  that  the  price  to  be  obtained  will  provide 
a  profit.  It  may  seem  strange,  but  it  is  true  that  the 
difference  of  opinions  among  contractors  regarding  cost 
are  just  as  great  as  the  differences  of  opinions  among 
lawyers,  regarding  matters  of  law,  or  doctors  pertaining 
to  matters  of  medicine.  Only  careful  study  and  long  ex- 
perience will  perfect  the  contractor's  judgment  in  this 
regard.  There  always  are,  however,  or  should  be,  cer- 
tain positively  known  facts.  These  are,  the  cost  of  the 
required  material,  the  cost  of  transporting  these  materials 
to  the  site,  and  overhead  charges,  or  cost  of  looking  after 
the  routine  business  in  connection  with  any  contract. 
Then  comes  the  cost,  or  probable  cost,  of  equipment  re- 
quired, and  last,  but  by  no  means  least — (rather  the 
greatest)  is  the  cost,  or  probable  cost  of  the  required 
labor.  If  the  plans  are  properly  prepared,  the  cost  of  the 
materials  is  usually  only  a  matter  of  plain  addition  and 
nuiltiplication.  Right  here,  I  would  ask  yoii  to  observe 
that  this  statement  is  modified.  The  plans  must  be  prop- 
erly prepared,  and  that  means  a  lot;  for  plans  that  are 
properly  prepared  must  show  the  most  economical  way 
known  to  accomplish  certain  results.  By  this  it  means 
that  every  particle  of  material  shown  on  the  plan  must 
when  incorporated  in  the  work,  perform  a  certain  needed 
function  in  such  a  manner  that  the  full  strength  of  the 
material  used  is  developed;  and  further,  that  only  ma- 
terials especially  suited  for  certain  functions  be  employed 
for  said  duties.  The  statement  has  often  and  truly  been 
made  that  every  dollar  judiciously  spent  in  planning  work 
will  save  two  dollars  in  performing  same.  This  principle 
also  holds  true  in  the  careful  selection  of  materials  to  be 
used.  .As  a  rule,  the  low  unit  cost  of  raw  material  is  not  a 
criterion  for  careful  planning,  for,  should  all  materials 
required  in  the  structure  cost  the  contractor  $10.00  and 
the  labor  required  to  place  this  material  cost  an  addition- 
al $10.00,  the  resultant  total  cost  thus  being  $20.00 ;  then 
differently  prepared  materials  which  cost  $12.00  and  the 
labor  required  in  placing  same  $6.00,  are'  unquestionably 
more  economical.  The  ovei'head  charges  in  any  business 
are  usually  controlled  by  business  system;  the  better  the 
system  employed,  the  lower  the  overhead  cost.  The  cost 
of  labor  is  usually  reduced  in  direct  ratio  to  the  care  ex- 
ercised in  planning  the  work,  selecting  the  materials  and 
the  equipment  for  handling  same. 

To  sum  up,  to  be  successful  as  a  contractor  in  con- 
crete work,  plan  the  work  in  a  careful  manner,  select 
carefully  the  materials  to  be  employed  in  the  work,  (em- 
ploying not  the  materials  whose  first  cost  is  lowest,  but 
materials  that  are  most  economical  "in  place,"  and  which 
when  properly  prepared  reduce  the  chance  of  error  to  a 
minimum).  Simplify  as  much  as  possible  field  labor  and 
above  all  things,  refrain  from  taking  contracts  so  low, 
that  when  the  work  is  finished  and  the  bills  are  paid, 
nothing  remains  to  recompense  you  for  the  energies  ex- 
pended in  carrying  the  work  to  completion. 

We  are  all  working,  or  should  be  working,  for  a  com- 
mon cause,  the  success  of  the  cement  and  concrete  in- 
dustry. Remember  that  every  bad  piece  of  concrete  work 
done  injures  not  only  the  contractor  who  performed  this 
work,  but  the  entire  industry,  so  for  his  selfish  reason,  if 
for  no  other,  it  is  up  to  us  to  assist  one  another  in  suc- 
cessfully handling  all  our  contracts.  In  our  own  interests 
we  can  not  afford  to  knock;  we  must  boost  our  fellow 
concrete  contractor. 


■COFFERDAMS  CONSTRUCTED  BY  FREEZING 
have  been  used  in  Germany.  The  plant  consists  of  an 
air  compressor  and  suitable  receivers  mounted  on  a  ves- 
sel. A  shallow  closed  box  of  steel  is  built  the  shape  of 
the  cofferdam  and  weldless  steel  tubes  are  inserted  in  it 
at  short  intervals.  These  tubes  are  closed  at  the  bottom, 
pointed,  and  of  such  length  that  when  driven  into  the 
river  or  lake  bottom  the  closed  box  is  just  at  the  surface. 
Compressed  air  is  putnped  into  the  box  and  tubes  and  on 
expanding  freezes  the  surrounding  water  and  forms  a 
wall  of  ice. 
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ART,  ARCHITECTURE  AND  THE  ASSIST- 
ANT.*—By  E.  J.  Dixon,  A.R.I.B.A.       .-.       .-. 

THE  FIRST  GLIMMER  in  the  official  niiiul  of  the 
existence  of  the  architect's  assistant,  as  we  know  him,  was 
exhibited  in  the  address  of  Mr.  Walter  Cave  at  the  Archi- 
tectural Association  nearly  two  years  ago,  and  the  meas- 
ures taken  by  that  l)ody  in  reference  to  the  state  of  unem- 
ployment, as  exhibited  by  their  register,  indicates  the 
desire  for  protection  so  widespread  in  the  profession  at  the 
present  time,  and  of  which  the  measures  taken  by  the 
Royal  Institute  cannot  be  too  generously  praised.  But, 
previous  to  Mr.  Cave's  address,  and  since,  the  official  view 
of  the  assistant  as  a  person  of  private  resource  apart 
from  the  salary  he  receives  for  his  work,  has  been  the 
predominant  one.  In  listening  to  presidential  addresses 
one  after  another,  one  wonders  whether  presidents  live  in 
another  world,  whether  their  productions  in  this  direction 
are  intended  as  an  impertinence,  a  gross  piece  of  sarcasm 
by  tacit  inference  to  their  audiences,  who  principally  con- 
sist of  the  struggling  assistant  who  often  finds  it  a  matter 
of  difficulty  to  pay  his  annual  subscription,  or,  thirdly, 
whether  the  assistant  is  considered  so  unimportant  as  to 
deserve  no  recognition  from  the  presidential  point  of  view, 
except  as  a  student. 

From  the  position  of  the  assistant  as  student  there  is 
much  to  be  done,  and  the  existence  of  a  large  class,  much 
larger  than  one  would  suspect,  wretchedly  paid,  quite 
unrepresented  in  any  society,  and  having  no  means  where- 
by their  position  may  be  bettered,  the  existence  of  this 
class,  I  say,  is  a  standing  menace  to  the  profession  as  it 
concerns  the  assistant,  for  it  means  the  lowering  of  salary 
and  status  of  the  better  men  and  more  casual  employment. 
The  existence  of  many  offices  where  men  of  this  class  are 
employed  at  insignificant  salaries,  with  a  paid  assistant 
brought  in  at  intervals  to  perform  any  thoughtful  work, 
tutor  the  pupils  and  backward  assistants,  and  then  politely 
dismissed  when  the  term  of  his  usefulness  is  past,  is  no 
uncommon  experience,  and  one  which  has  been  politely 
waived  aside  by  official  opinion.  As  a  student,  the  assist- 
ant has  always  been  interested  in  matters  of  art,  and 
especially  in  relationship  to  his  profession.  From  the 
point  of  view  of  individual  development,  the  study  of  art 
is  essential ;  but  art  in  relation  to  the  assistant  and  to  our 
profession  as  matters  stand  at  present  is  besmirched  with 
cant  and  hypocrisy.  One  cannot  but  regard  the  manner  in 
which  the  cant  of  art  has  grown  up  in  our  profession  as 
one  of  the  most  important  signs  of  the  times,  whereby  the 
selfish  business  man  talks  insincerely  of  art  in  order  to 
dupe  his  sincerely  artistic  confreres  to  achieve  his  real 
aims ;  those  aims,  of  course,  being  those  of  any  other  pro- 
fession or  business  devoid  of  any  factor  appealing  directly 
to  the  emotions,  as  art  appeals  to  any  architect  who  sin- 
cerely believes  and  practises  the  Mistress  Art. 

The  assistant,  of  course,  has  only  the  full  opportunity 
of  showing  his  knowledge  of  the  art  of  architecture  when 
either  the  cunning,  carelessness,  laziness,  or  lack  of  ability 
of  his  principal  will  allow — a  condition  of  things  which 
often  prevails,  and  very  largely  in  public  offices  where  an 
engineer  often  reaps  a  harvest  of  jjraise  and  prestige  from 
the  work  of  an  unheard-of  architectural  assistant.  Art 
itself  appears  to  have  reached  a  precarious  stage  in  the 
profession  of  architecture.  The  disciples  are  busy  imitat- 
ing and  collecting  from  the  masters,  and  the  masters  are 
busy  in  an  ostensible  game  of  bluff — that  of  imitating 
themselves:  so  that  the  final  result  of  the  latter's  work  is 
little  above  the  average  of  their  disciples. 

To  describe  the  present  position  of  the  profession  of 
architecture  towards  art  as  that  of  a  mere  superficial 
relationship  will  probably  honestly  astonish  a  few,  disgust 
many,  and  be  looked  upon  as  the  idle  prattle  of  an  imbecile 
by  many  more.  To  describe  that  relationship  as  sus- 
piciously dishonest  is  probably  much  nearer  the  truth,  and 
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to  frankly  describe  it  as  dishonest  is  more  probably  the 
expression  of  outspoken  sincerity.  The  many  points  of 
view  as  to  the  relationship  of  architecture  to  art  agree 
in  those  well-known  aphorisms  so  dear  to  some  of  us, 
architecture  "The  Mistress  Art,"  "The  Mother  of  all  thd 
Arts,"  "Architecture  not  a  Profession  but  an  Art."  Most 
of  us  have  heard  these  well-worn  words  so  many  times 
that,  had  we  no  genuine  basis  for  our  belief  in  them,  the 
mere  repetition  would  have  engendered  it.  The  purely 
artistic  phases  of  the  profession.  Grand  Manner  or  no 
Grand  Manner,  Decorated  Construction  or  Constructed 
Decoration,  are  gradually  being  narrowed  to  the  position 
the  question  of  religion  popularly  occupies.  If  we  are 
Methodists  we  buy  our  bread  from  a  Methodist  baker,  and 
if  we  are  Calvinists  we  feel  intense  remorse  on  purchasing 
goods  sold  by  a  grocer  who  contemns  the  Five  Points. 
Likewise  the  Grand  Manner  disciples  gaze  with  silent 
dLsgust  on  the  followers  of  Mr.  Baillie  Scott.  All  this 
is  very  pleasing  and  amusing,  but  its  economic  aspect  as 
affecting  the  assistant  is  scarcely  worth  any  further  refer- 
ence except  in  a  very  few  exceptional  cases.  The  most 
noticeable  feature  of  many  of  the  ardent  and  talkative 
adherents  of  any  of  the  schools  of  architecture  is,  that 
if  their  principles  difTer,  their  work  has  much  in  common, 
and  usually  finds  an  ample  shelter  under  the  title  "early 
Victorian." 

As  all  true  camp  followers  of  the  art  of  architecture, 
the  members  of  this  Guild  of  Assistants  duly  subscribe  to 
the  common  declaration  of  faith  which  we  continue  to 
recite  with  all  due  solemnity  as  our  professional  fathers 
have  taught  us.  We  do  not  desire  to  drag  the  art  of 
architecture  from  the  high  place  it  occupies,  or  to  trail 
even  the  hem  of  the  garments  of  the  Mistress  Art  in  the 
dust.  One  would  have  thought  that  the  position  of  the 
art  of  architecture  was  sufficiently  well-established  to  resist 
the  breath  of  scandal  from  any  quarter,  but  it  has  ever 
been  a  commonplace  that  the  gods  should  be  strictly  re- 
spected and  protected  in  their  implied  sufficience  from 
blasphemous  influence.  We  are  not  deeply  concerned  in 
this  table  talk  of  architecture,  and  as  a  Guild  of  Assistants 
we  desire  to  study  the  profession  of  architecture  as  it  really 
is,  and  to  discover  the  sources  of  the  evils  we  know  and 
feel  the  effects  of.  Let  us  leave  for  a  moment  the  attract- 
ive thesis  of  the  art  of  architecture  and  examine  the  less 
attractive  but  more  engrossing  one  of  the  profession  of 
architecture.  The  principal  and  the  assistant  of  fifty  years 
ago  might  be  described  as  standing  on  the  same  plane  as 
regards  rank  and  social  position,  and  in  a  relationship 
somewhat  of  tutor  and  pupil,  the  latter  being  practically 
certain,  if  he  persevered,  of  reaching  the  same,  or  perhaps 
a  higher,  position  in  the  profession  than  his  tutor.  It  is 
not  implied  that  the  service  of  architecture  was  entirelv 
the  object,  for  many  of  the  older  practitioners  have  left 
some  goodly  sums  of  money,  as  we  all  know,  penuriously 
amassed  in  the  service  of  architecture.  The  advent  of  the 
modern  assistant,  a  man  with  little  or  no  financial  backing 
and  depending  solely  on  his  salary  to  live,  was  gradual ; 
but  eventually  he  numerically  swamped  the  older  class,  and 
often  proved  himself  more  capable.  He  immediately  en- 
deavored to  imitate  the  older  men — he  adopted  their 
superstitions,  their  habits,  and  their  prejudices.  This  kind 
of  thing  is  not,  of  course,  unknown  in  other  walks  of  life, 
it  is  a  common  social  phenomenon.  The  difficulties  of  any 
new  movement  on  behalf  of  any  section  have,  as  their 
initial  difficulty,  their  first  obstacle,  the  prejudices  bor- 
rowed from  the  social  strata  immediately  above,  and  the 
question  of  their  removal.  The  architect's  assistant  of  the 
present  day  quickly  found  himself  in  the  same  position 
as  the  wage-earners  in  any  other  business,  and  due  to  pre- 
cisely the  same  causes.  He  has  hitherto  found  his  |)reju- 
dices  too  strong  to  permit  him  to  combine  in  his  own  inter- 
ests, to  recognize,  in  short,  that  his  position  as  assistant  is 
rapidly  becoming  a  permanent  one,  that  the  possibilities  of 
becoming  a  principal  grow  less  as  he  grows  older,  that 
signs  are  not  wanting  that  the  principal  means  of  outlet 
for  the  energies  of  the  assistant,  the  opportunity  that  this 
profession  possesses  above  all  others,  the  open  competi- 
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tion,  is  gradually  becoming  limited,  either  to  districts  and 
more  often  to  architects  in  practice.  I  do  not  think  that 
in  thus  rapidly  sketching  the  latter  history  of  the  archi- 
tect's assistant  I  have  in  any  way  •overdrawn  the  real  state 
of  affairs  in  the  profession  as  it  concerns  him.  Once 
granting  the  truth  of  this  account  of  the  present  position 
of  the  architect's  assistant,  it  would  appear  that  the  only 
common-sense  course  to  adopt,  if  no  escape  from  the  pro- 
fession is  available,  would  be  to  render  it  as  congenial  as 
possible ;  to  recognize  the  probable  limitations  of  one's 
genius  without  attempting  to  render  null  and  void  any 
ambition  one  may  possess.  The  first  point  to  be  noticed 
in  assuming  this  view  of  the  architect's  assistant's  place 
in  the  profession  is  the  fact  that  nothing  definite  can  be 
achieved  without  organization  of  some  kind  or  other,  and 
the  painful  fact  that  the  existing  societies  are  composed 
of  principals  or  those  who  are  in  full  possession  of  the 
illusion  that  they  will  be  principals,  and,  secondly,  that  a 
deplorable  reception  awaits  the  man  who  would  take  up 
cudgels  on  behalf  of  the  assistant  in  such  a  foreign 
atmosphere.  The  question  then  for  all  assistants  to  decide 
is  the  kind  of  organization  they  will  select,  the  work  they 
propose  to  commit  to  its  care,  and  the  manner  of  its  exe- 
cution. 

The  Guild  of  Architects'  Assistants  proposes  to  unite 
all  those  who  have  any  title  whatever  to  its  designation  ; 
it  proposes  to  primarily  unite  them  socially  as  a  matter 
of  course,  and,  secondly,  it  has  proposed  a  programme 
whereby  the  many  grievances  under  which  the  assistant 
struggles,  and  which  before  recognizing  his  position  as 
practically  that  of  a  mere  casual  laborer  with  practically 
the  same  wage,  it  regarded  as  the  necessary  struggle  of 
the  architectural  pilgrim  on  his  way  to  achieve  the  crown 
of  glory  of  a  future  practice;  this  programme  has  now 
been  before  the  public  in  the  architectural  press  for  the 
past  eighteen  months.  It  proposes  to  endeavor  to  do  some- 
thing in  the  matter  of  (1)  salaries,  (2)  office  hours,  (3) 
office  conditions,  (4)  recognition  of  an  assistant's  work 
where  possible,  (5)  legal  assistance,  (6)  unemployment 
bureaux  and  insurance,  (7)  education.  The  Guild  will 
endeavor  to  carry  out  the  proposals  by  means  of  combina- 
tion, necessitating  strength  of  numbers,  and  conference 
with  existing  societies  and  principals,  necessitating  tact 
and  toleration.  There  are  many  other  advantages  a  keen, 
solid  combination  such  as  this  will  immediately  suggest, 
such  as  parliamentary  and  municipal  action,  it  being 
usually  found  an  easier  matter  to  effect  changes  in  the 
domestic  affairs  of  public  bodies  by  means  of  correspond- 
ence and  deputations  than  in  the  case  of  private  employers. 
The  act  of  bringing  forward  matters  which  immedi- 
ately affect  the  well-being  of  the  assistant  to  the  notice 
of  existing  bodies  would  have  the  effect  of  stimulating  the 
interest  of  assistants  who  are  members  of  those  bodies. 

The  inclusion  of  principals  who  are  interested  in  this, 
which  the  Guild  trusts  will  become  the  imixsrtant  phase  of 
architectural  politics,  will  provide  the  necessary  element  of 
experience  and  breadth  which  such  a  movement  as  ours 
demands.  The  principal  finds  it  necessary  to  take  some 
measure  of  protection  for  his  own  interests  against  the 
guerilla  warfare  carried  on  against  him  by  the  unruly 
members  of  his  class,  by  taking  refuge  within  the  folds  of 
a  Registration  Bill;  but  the  assistant  feels  doubtful  as  to 
whether  he  .should  combine  in  like  manner,  and  for  exactly 
similar  reasons.  You  see  "We  don't  intend  to  remain 
assistants — we  shall  one  day  be  principals,"  and  then  "the 
idea  of  combination  is  so  like  trade  unionism,  which,  of 
course,  is  a  thing  we  must  not  dream  of."  There  are 
some  of  us,  however,  an  increasing  number,  who,  after 
noticing  the  gradual  removal  of  the  elderly  assistant  who 
has  failed  to  arrive,  muttering  continually,  as  he  shakes 
his  iron-grey  head,  the  dear  old  excuses  and  shibboleths, 
and  gradually  sinking  into  that  dismal  limbo  from  which 
no  architect's  assistant  returns,  who,  I  say,  desire  to  bring 
all  assistants  together  within  a  bond  of  union  of  their  own 
interests,  for  their  own  progress  and  betterment.  What- 
ever is  bad  in  combination  let  us  exhibit  enough  sense  to 


reject,  and  whatever  is  good  let  us  hold  fast  to  whatever 
borrowed  prejudices  may  be  wrecked  in  the  struggle. 

To  begin  with,  this  Guild  of  Architects'  Assistants 
welcomes  the  advice,  help  and  assistance  of  all  principals 
who  are  really  interested  in  the  welfare  and  fate  of  the 
assistant.  They  are  able  to  see  the  assistant  from  the 
business  point  of  view,  to  appreciate  the  value  of  a  good 
assistant,  and  to  condemn  the  incompetence  of  a  poor  one. 
All  principals  interested  in  the  better  organization  of  the 
profession  generally  will  welcome  the  advent  of  any  well- 
considered  scheme  which  redounds  to  their  benefit,  which 
will  select,  classify,  and  secure  to  them  the  best  assistant 
available  on  the  market,  instead  of  continuing  the  present 
method,  if  it  can  be  so  called,  of  trial  and  error  in  the 
engagement  of  assistants.  Principals  will  recognize  that 
the  assistants  are  even  more  interested  in  any  sound 
scheme  for  the  protection  of  the  profession  than  they  are 
themselves,  that  they  form  a  potent  numerical  factor  in 
all  societies,  and  consequently  represent  an  interest  which, 
if  well  organized,  would  unquestionably  prove  of  great 
value  in  any  movement  in  the  direction  of  the  real  reform 
of  the  business  organization  of  the  profession  or  the  im- 
provement of  the  status  of  its  units. 

We  make  no  attempt  to  strictly  define  the  term  "Archi- 
tects' Assistant,"  regarding  as  such  all  who  are  engaged 
in  the  practice  of  the  construction  of  building  and  who 
may  be  likely  to  compete  with  us  in  business  life  for  any 
class  of  work,  building  or  architecture.  We  want  to  make 
the  term  "Architects'  Assistant"  as  broad  as  possible,  leav- 
ing it  to  the  common  sense  of  those  who  desire  to  join  us 
as   to   their   reasons    for   inclusion. 

Apart  from  all  these  reasons  for  the  development  of 
the  Guild  of  Architcts'  Assistants,  which  we  may  term 
"economic,"  another,  and  perhaps  more  powerful  one, 
may  be  brought  forward  to  justify  our  existence,  and  that 
is  the  "social"  reason.  We  are  the  only  "Society  of 
Architects'  Assistants,"  the  only  architectural  society  hav- 
ing for  its  primary  object  the  maintenance  of  the  status  of 
assistants.  As  all  other  existing  societies  place  the  prin- 
cipals' interests  first  and  the  assistants'  last,  so  we  fill  a 
place  in  the  profession  by  providing  for  and  maintaining 
the  assistants'  interests,  and  those  not  without  deference 
to  the  principal,  whom  we  ask  to  join  and  assist  us.  We 
have  continually  reiterated  that  we  have  no  desire  to  com- 
pete in  any  way  with  other  societies,  but  to  collaborate  and 
work  with  and  within  them.  Unfortunately  the  fact  that 
we  must  receive  subscriptions  if  we  want  to  live  consti- 
tutes in  some  way  a  challenge  to  other  societies;  but  we 
have  endeavored  to  minimize  this  possible  source  of  irrita- 
tion to  as  low  a  figure  as  possible  (1)  in  order  to  allow 
our  members  to  remain  in  existing  societies  and  to  work 
within  them,  (2)  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  any  appear- 
ance of  competition  with  other  societies.  Any  similarity 
that  may  be  apparent  in  the  aims  of  the  Guild  in  com- 
parison with  those  of  other  societies  demonstrates  firstly, 
that  no  radical  difference  exists;  secondly,  that  the  pro- 
posals of  other  societies  in  relation  primarily  to  the  prin- 
cipal are  exactly  similar  to  ours  in  relation  to  the  assist- 
ant; and  thirdly,  the  social  aspect,  that  of  providing  an 
assistants'  society,  is  exactly  similar  to  that  of  other 
societies. 

In  conclusion,  therefore,  it  is  our  hope  that  the  Guild 
of  Architects'  Assistants,  by  presenting  the  assistants' 
case  in  an  organized  fashion  to  existing  bodies,  besides 
carrying  out  that  section  of  the  work  which  is  peculiarly 
its  own,  will  form  a  useful  cement  to  existing  professional 
opinion,  even  if  it  may  not  eventually  aspire  to  the  position 
of  an  important  feature  in  the  professional  structure  itself. 


THE    GOVERNMENT 
KHARTOUM. 


BUILDINGS  AT 


THE  SUD.\N  possesses  practically  no  ancient  archi- 
tecture; true,  a  few  remains  exist  of  churches  erected 
probably  in  the  fourteenth  century  by  Coptic  Christians, 
but,  unlike  the  neighboring  land  of  Egypt — the  seat  of 
the  earliest  civilization — there  are  no  wondrous  temples 
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or  tombs  such  as  bear  witness  for  all  time  to  the  magic 
skill  of  the  Egyptians  of  remote  antiquity. 

Thus,  after  the  conquest  of  the  Sudan,  when  it  be- 
came necessary  to  erect  buildings  for  administrative  pur- 
poses, thefe  was  no  indigenous  architecture  to  reproduce 
or  to  work  upon  as  the  basis  of  a  style  for  modern  build- 
ings suited  to  the  exacting  climatic  conditions. 

The  Governor-General's  palace,  built  on  the  site  of 
Gordon's  old  residence,  was  the  first  important  building 
of  the  new  regime.  It  was  commenced  by  Lord  Kitchen- 
er almost  immediately  after  the  battle  of  Omdurman  and 
is  designed  in  the  Florentine  manner.  Situated  amid  a 
wealth  of  tropical  foliage,  the  effect  of  the  white  palace 
on  the  bank  of  the  Blue  Nile  is  certainly  pleasing,  though 
it  is  perhaps  chiefly  interesting  for  the  rapidity  of  its 
construction  and  from  the  fact  that  it  was  built  entirely 
by  native  soldiers  quite  untrained  in  the  building  crafts. 
The  Gordon  College,  another  of  Lord  Kitchener's  achieve- 
ments, is  also  Gothic  in  treatment.  This  building,  as  its 
name  implies,  was  erected  in  memory  of  the  heroic  Gen- 
eral who  was  killed  in  1885  while  defending  Khartoum. 

When  the  question  of  the  new  Government  buildings 
was  mooted  the  first  consideration  was  as  to  style.  After 
much  thought  a  form  of  Saracenic  architecture  was 
adopted,  this  style  being,  of  course,  the  product  of  the 
Mohammedan  faith,  and  therefore  eminently  suitable  for 
a  country  where  the  English  have  never  sought  to  impose 
their  religion  or  customs  on  the  natives.  Further,  it  has 
a  certain  likeness  to  the  style  of  the  buildings  previously 
mentioned,  and  as  it  has  ever  been  a  style  for  Eastern 
lands  it  lends  itself  readily  to  a  treatment  designed  to 
obviate  the  discomforts  of  a  very  trying  climate. 

The  building  is  being  erected  en  the  peninsula  formed 
by  the  junction  of  the  White  and  Blue  Niles.  The  part  to 
be  proceeded  with  at  present  contains  the  entrance  hall 
(a  room  of  noble  proportions),  the  economic  museums, 
and  a  masonic  temple,  the  interior  of  the  latter  being 
modelled  on  one  of  the  ancient  temples  of  Egypt.  The 
whole  scheme,  which  it  is  hoped  to  carry  out  eventually, 
will  comprise  a  large  hall  in  the  centre  of  the  building 
adjoining  the  entrance  hall,  which  will  be  used  for  offi- 
cial receptions,  levees,  etc. 

The  frontage  of  the  building  is  352  feet,  the  depth 
230  feet,  and  the  tower  when  completed  will  be  150  feel 
high. 

The  walls  are  of  hard  sandstone  on  a  plinth  of  gran- 
ite, and  will  be  finished  externally  in  white  plaster,  the 
ornate  details  being  specially  executed  by  skilled  workers. 

Internally  a  considerable  amount  of  marble  and  mos- 
aic will  be  used,  and  a  feature  is  to  be  made  of  the  great 
staircase  in  the  entrance  hall. 

The  work  is  being  carried  out  by  the  Sudan  Public 
Works  Department,  Captain  M.  Ralston  Kennedy,  R.E., 
D.S.O.,  Director  of  Public  Works.— The  Architect, 
London. 


CEMENT    STUCCO.— Its  Adaptability  to  Modem 
Residential  Construction. — By  W.  E.  Ramsay. 

THE  STUCCO  HOUSE  MARKS  the  completion  of  an 
evolution  destined  in  the  near  future  to  completely 
revolutionize  building  methods  in  Canada.  The  stucco 
house  is  no  longer  a  speculation  but  a  definite  quan- 
tity ;  for  aside  entirely  from  its  architectural  possi- 
bilities and  the  plastic  way  in  which  it  lends  itself  to 
the  building  of  the  home  beautiful,  it  possesses  the  added 
advantages  of  being  proof  against  fire,  wind,  cold  and 
dampness 

To  fully  appreciate  the  marvellous  possibilities  of  this 
wonderful  building  material,  try  a  simple  little  experi- 
ment for  yourself. 

Take  a  small  piece  of  plank,  nail  a  small  piece  of  metal 
lath  to  it,  then  cover  the  lath  half  an  inch  thick  with 
mortar  composed  of  Portland  cement  and  sand  in  about 
the  proportions  used  in  making  sidewalks. 


Keep  this  in  a  damp  place  for  a  few  weeks  and  you 
will  find  that  to  cut  the  mortar  from  the  plank  you  will 
have  to  use  a  cold  chisel. 

The  cement  application  has  become  an  artificial  stone 
— but  much  tougher  and  much  more  durable  than  any 
stone  that  nature  has  even  turned  out. 

Could  anything  be  more  simple  ?  .'\nd  the  necessary 
materials  in  this  evolution  were  merely  cheap  cement  and 
cheap  metal  lath — two  commodities  both  here  and  both 
so  inexpensive  that  a  few  years  will  bring  about  a  marvel- 
lous change  in  the  appearance  cf  town  and  country. 

With  some  exceptions,  the  new  houses  will  be  made  of 
wood  or  steel  frames  covered  with  metal  lath  and  finished 
in  the  manner  described. 

While  the  covering  will  not  be  thick,  it  can  be  given 
the  appearance  of  massiveness  and  stability  according  to 
the  character  of  the  house;  the  process  lends  itself  to  any 
architectural   design. 

Not  only  is  the  initial  cost  low,  but  the  cost  of  frequent 
repainting  and  repairs  is  obliterated  entirely.  A  stucco 
house  properly  built  will  be  warm  in  winter  and  cool  in 
summer — so  long  as  a  tight  roof  is  maintained — will  be 
indestructible  by  the  elements  as  lapse  of  time  only  serves 
to  make  the  cement  harder  and  better. 


An     Interesting     Residential     Structure, 
Possibilities   of   Cement  Stucco. 


Showing     the     Artistic 


The  greatest  benefits  to  come  from  this  system  will 
be  in  the  covering  of  old  frame  houses  and  outbuildings 
which  now,  in  every  condition  of  dilapidation,  offend  the 
sight. 

A  few  days'  work  of  the  plasterer  marks  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  old  house,  and  means,  in  effect,  the  crea- 
tion of  a  new  cut  structure,  up-to-date  in  appearance, 
strong  and  durable,  and  in  many  cases  readily  saleable  at 
at  double  the  previous  market  value.  If  the  work  is  done 
with  a  light-colored  cement  and  a  white  sand,  with  a 
smooth  finish  which  will  not  catch  the  dust  and  soot,  the 
result  will  be  most  attractive.  Much  of  the  charm  of 
European  cities  comes  from  the  white  stucco  or  cement 
covering  so  universally  used.  This  is  not  a  new  idea  in 
Europe;  it  was  introduced  into  England  in  the  Eliza- 
bethan period  and  is  to-day  considered  the  most  efficacious 
and  substantial  form  for  the  outside  coating  of  residences. 
In  fact,  in  England,  as  in  France  and  Italy,  stucco  is 
commonly  applied  to  new  bricks  in  order  to  get  more 
artistic  results.  Motor  through  the  suburban  districts  of 
New  York  and  New  Jersey  and  you  will  see  a  continuity 
of  handsome  homes  built  by  the  wealthy,  which  are  in 
many  cases  merely  of  frame  constructions  covered  with 
stucco  on  expanded  metal. 

In  order  to  get  the  best  results  it  is  absolutely  im- 
perative that  this  lath  should  be  thoroughly  painted  or 
galvanized  and,  above  all,  the  architects  should  select  a 
lath  that  will  be  bedded  in  the  stucco,  as  the  longevity  of 
these  light  fabrics  depend  upon  this. 
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Building  Operations  in  April. 

AX  AVERAGE  GATX  of  43  per  cent.,  repre.senting 
a  total  investment  of  $12.294.7H0,  as  again.st  $8,- 
5.'52,375  in  the  corresponding  period  last  year,  or 
an  amount  approximately  $4,000,000  in  excess  of  that  re- 
corde<rin  the  preceding  month,  is  the  story  of  Canada's 
wonderfnl  building  progress,  as  briefly  told  by  the  com- 
parative figures  for  April  submitted  to  Construction 
from  twenty-eight  representative  cities  scattered  broad- 
cast throughout  the  Dominion.  Halley's  comet  on  its  trip 
past  the  earth  this  time  found  much  that  it  failed  to 
observe  when  it  came  this  way  before,  and  Canadian 
builders  in  all  sections,  it  seems,  exerted  every  effort  by 
the  erection  of  new  structures,  to  make  it  difficuJt  for 
this  celestial  wonder  to  whisk  its  tail  by  wi'thouit,  as  it 
were,  causing  it  to  sit  up  and  take  notice.  So  marked 
hasthe  development  been,  in  fact,  that  several  sections  of 
the  West  are  on  the  verge  of  a  building  material  famine, 
such  as  was  never  e'xperienced  before.  In  \'Vinnii>eg  and 
Calgary,  prices  are  said  to  have  steadily  increased,  and 
that  despite  any  willingness  to  accept  the  advamce,  ma- 
terials cannot  be  obtained  in  sufficient  quantities  to  in  any 
way  adequattily  meet  the  unusually  heavy  demand. 

Possibly  the  most  pronounced  feature  of  the  month 
was  not  so  inuch  the  universal  activity  that  prevailed  in 
general,  as  much  as  it  was  the  heavy  proportionate  gains 
made  in  all  parts.  Four  cities  totaled  $1,500,000  or  better, 
and  fourteen  others  registered  amounts  ranging  from 
$100,000  ujjwards.  While  five  more  losses  are  noted  than 
in  the  ])rece(Hng  month,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
nuniiicr  of  cities  reporting  is  practically  one-third  again 


as  great.  Souie  of  the  declines  are  due  to  lalxir  trouble, 
as  in  the  case  of  Lethbridge,  where  the  falling  off  (.").i 
per  cent.)  can  be  a.scribed  wholly  to  the  strike  in  the 
building-  trades  during  the  first  two  weeks  of  the  month. 
The  largest  amount  of  the  montti  is  noted  in  the  case 
of  Toronto,  which  issued  permits  for  improvements, 
amounting  to  $2,522,0,'55,  although  Winnipeg,  with  a  total 
of  $2,;il)r),450,  was  a  most  worthy  competitor  for  honors 
in  this  respect.  Considering  the  huge  volume  of  work 
undertaken  in  the  same  month  last  year,  the  progress  made 
in  either  instance  is  most  gratifying  indeed,  and  espec- 
ially so,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  both  of  these  cities  re- 
port a  large  number  of  important  projects  in  immediate 
prospect. 

The  highest  increase  for  the  month,  however,  goes  to 
Stratford,  which  climbe'd  to  the  apex  with  a  gain  of  1741 
per  cent.,  representing  an  investment  of  over  half  a  mil- 
lion, as  compared  with  $30,100  in  the  month  of  April, 
1909.  Ontario,  in  fact,  turned  to  account  six  increases, 
besides  the  two  mentioned,  viz  : — Brant  ford,  109  per  cent. ; 
Hamilton,  09;  BeTlin,  16;  Peterboro,  4«;  Port  Arthur,  22; 
and  Kingston  12  per  cent.  The  losses  noted  in  this  pro- 
vince occurred  at  Ottawa  and  London,  which  receded  o 
and  40  per  cent,  respectively;  and  at  Fort  William  and 
Windsor,  which  fell  short  of  their  corresponding  figures, 
to  the  extent  of  76  and  70  per  cent,  in  order  named. 
Windsor  promises  a  big  improvement  in  the  near  future, 
as  a  by-law  has  just  been  passed  regarding  the  grant- 
ing of  sites  for  factories  and  manufacturing  plants, 
which  will  in  all  probability  bring  a  large  number  of  im- 
portant industrial  concerns  to  that  city  and  stimulate 
building  development  in  all  lines;  while  as  for  Fort  Wil- 
liam, it  might  be  explained  that  the  permits  in  April  1909 
included  the  mammoth  elevator  erected  there  last  year, 
and  that  omitting  this  one  item,  the'  city  is  ahead  for  the 
month  on  all  other  work,  by  over  50  per  cent. 

As  regards  the  Eastern  section  of  the  country,  Mont- 
real crowded  well  to  the  front  by  netting  a  gain  of  62  per 
cent.,  her  total  for  the  month  of  $1,822,082  being  the  third 
highest  amount  recorded ;  while  Sydney's  tremendous  up- 
lift (602  per  cent.)  gives  that  place  the  second  highest 
standing  as  regards  percentage  increase.  Halifax  and 
St.  John,  however,  fell  to  the  rear  by  a  decline  of  47  per 
cent,  and  48  per  cent,  respectively,  although  the  cor- 
responding figures  in  the  latter  case  are  of  such  meagre 
pro])ortions  as  to  afford  no  reliable  means  for  accurately 
judging  the  situation.  Last  month  and  the  month  be- 
fore, this  city  was  substantially  ahead,  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  assume  other  than  that  the  healthy  condition 
which  heretofore  obtained  will  shortly  reassert  itself. 
In  the  West,  operations     in     general  were  veritably 


i<s  !<§ 
^°^  ir 

Berlin.    Ont $87,881  $75,200 

Brandon.    Man 52,150  33.875 

Brantlord.  Ont 79,830  38,015 

Calgary,    Alta 603,930  174,150 

Edmonton,   Alta 252,196  210,890 

Fort  William,  Ont.   .  .  261,625  1,116,000 

Halifax,    N.S 29,650  57,000 

Hamilton.    Ont 382,175  225,380 

Kingston,  Ont 48,188  43.000 

Lethbridge,   Alta.    ...  103,425  224,440 

London,    Ont 104,883  177,250 

Montreal,    Que 1,822,082  1,111,891 

Moose   Jaw,    Sask.    ..  153,250  161,250 

Ottawa,    Ont 340,675  359,600 

Peterboro',    Ont 121,201  81,721 

Port    Arthur,    Ont.    .  .  107.650  87,600 

Regina,    Sask 307,205  71,875 

St.   John,    N.B 5,200  10,000 

Saskatoon,  Sask 292.956  147,090 

Stratford,    Ont 554,300  30,100 

Sydney,    N.S 88,025  12,550 

Toronto,    Ont 2,522,055  2,003,398 

Vancouver,     B.C.     ...  1,460,508  783.490 

Victoria,    B.C 192,440  188,060 

Windsor,    Ont 18,250  64,350 

Winnipeg,    Man 2,305,450  1,064,200 

$12,294,780  $8,552,375 
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19.58 

76.55 

47.98 

69.56 

12.06 

55.25 

40  82 

63.87 

4.95 

-.26 

48.31 

22.88 

327.41 

4S.00 

99.16 

1,741.52 

601.39 

2.58 

86.41 

2.32 

70.70 

116.63 

43.75 
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rampant,  .^side  from  Lethbridge's  decrease,  and  a  loss 
of  5  per  cent,  experienced  at  Moose  Jaw,  all  places  pros- 
pered to  an  unusual  degree.  Vancouver's  big  upturn  of 
$1,460,508  practically  doubles  the  amount  of  work  under- 
taken in  the  month  of  April,  1909,  and  is  a  most  remark- 
able total,  considering  the  phenomenal  advances  made  by 
this  city  since  the  first  of  the  year.  Victoria  overlapped 
her  previous  mark  by  a  gain  of  2  per  cent.  Calgary 
made  a  most  excellent  showing,  registering  an  increase  of 
109  per  cent.,  as  did  also  Edmonton,  where  the  total  was 
19  per  cent,  in  excess  of  that  recorded  last  year.  .\gain, 
Regina  came  mightily  to  the  fore  with  a  striking  gain  of 
227  per  cent.,  while  Saskatoon  and  Brandon  with  their  in- 
creases of  99  per  cent,  and  S3  per  cent,  respectively,  give 
evidence  of  a  growth  which,  to  say  the  least,  is  both 
gratifying  and  substantial. 

While  these  figures  truthfully  reflect  the  wholesome 
conditions  as  regards  building  operations  which  exist  in 
all  sections  of  the  country,  they  fail  materially  to  measure 
the  full  force  of  activity  in  general.  There  are  hundreds 
of  secondary  towns  and  villages  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land  that  are  going  ahead  at  equally 
as  stupendous  strides,  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  glance 
at  the  daily  or  weekly  press  in  almost  any  locality  to  be 
impressed  with  the  truly  wonderful  development  that  is 
taking  place.  As  regards  the  outlook  immediate  indica- 
tions are  that  the  present  pace  will  be  maintained  in- 
definitely, as  practically  all  architectural  offices  are  well 
laden  with  work,  and  a  large  number  of  important  pro- 
jects as  well  as  much  small  work  will  be  carried  out  dur- 
ing the  summer  months. 


City  Building  in  Germany. 

CITY  BUILDING,  that  is,  the  planning  and  laying 
out  of  cities  so  that  they  may  be  beautiful  and 
an  uplifting  influence,  is  something  which  is  being 
earnestly  carried  out  in  the  more  progressive  European 
countries.  Germany,  who  has  always  made  a  keen  study 
of  her  sociological  and  economic  problems,  is  making 
splendid  progress  in  this  direction.  In  England  one  is 
greatly  impressed  with  the  improvements  being  wrought 
by  garden  city  schemes,  and  town-planning.  Edinburgh 
and  Paris  reveal  in  beautiful  streets  and  buildings  what 
is  possible  of  attainment  by  governmental  and  architec- 
tural co-operation.  But  here  in  Canada,  the  seed  of  pro- 
gress in  this  respect  has  not  begun  to  germinate. 

How  utterly  behind  we  are  in  this  connection  is  fairly 
demonstrated  in  the  ineptitude  of  the  Dominion  De- 
partment of  Public  Works  in  its  proposed  progrannne  as 
regards  the  Departmental  Building  at  Ottawa,  and  the 
inanity  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  Toronto  in  its  pro- 
cedure in  connection  with  the  designing  of  the  proposed 
$.')()(),00()  Technical  School. 

Germany,  as  a  nation  wliich  has  given  most  careful 
attention  to  sociological  and  economic  problems,  affords 
an  object  lesson  that  we  can  profitably  study.  In  an  ar- 
ticle entitled,  "City  Building  in  Germany,"  appearing  in 
Scribner's  Magazine,  Mr.  Frederick  C.  Howe,  says :  "The 
paramountcy  of  private  property  does  not  exist.  Hu- 
manity is  first.  The  city  enjoys  some  of  the  sovereignty 
of  the  Empire.  It  can  promote  the  beautiful.  It  can 
destroy  the  ugly.  It  can  protect  its  poor.  It  can  educate 
as  it  wills.  It  can  plan  for  the  future.  It  can  have  city 
dreams.  And  the  German  city  has  dreams,  dreams  which 
are  fast  being  visualized.  The  German  burgomeisters 
are  laying  the  foundations  of  the  city  of  to-morrow  as 
an  architect  lays  the  foundations  of  a  forty-story  sky- 
scraper or  the  designer  of  a  world's  fair  plans  his  play 
city  far  in  advance  of  its  excavation. 

German  architects  saw  the  obvious.  They  saw  that 
the  city  would  grow  as  it  had  in  the  past.  So  they  en- 
larged the  boundaries.  They  annexed  suburban  land. 
The  present  area  of  Dusseldorf,  with  its  300,000  people, 
is  29,000  acres;  of  Cologne,  with  a  population  of  428,700, 


is  28,000;  of  Frankfort,  with  a  population  of  335,000,  is 
23,203.  Having  enlarged  its  area,  the  city  was  in  a 
position  to  control  its  development,  to  plan  for  its  build- 
ing. //  called  in  its  architects  and  its  engineers  or  it 
sent  to  a  neighboring  university  for  an  expert.  A  plan 
is  made  of  the  surrounding  territory,  of  the  topography 
of  the  land,  the  natural  advantages,  the  proximity  to 
the  railways,  and  the  probable  uses  to  which  the  region 
will  be  put.  T,he  prevailing  winds  are  studied,  and  fac- 
tories are  only  permitted  to  locate  in  certain  prescribed 
areas.  In  some  cities  they  are  excluded  from  the  busi- 
ness and  residence  sections  altogether.  If  the  neighbor- 
hood is  suited  for  manufacturing  it  is  dedicated  to  in- 
dustrial uses.  If  it  is  a  working-class  quarter,  the  streets 
and  parking  are  adjusted  to  workingmen's  homes.  If 
it  is  suited  to  homes  of  a  more  expensive  sort,  the  plan  is 
upon  a  more  elaborate  scale. 

The  foresight  of  the  city  does  not  end  here.  Streets, 
boulevards,  parks,  open  spaces  and  sites  for  public  build- 
ings and  -school-houses  are  laid  out  far  in  advance  of  the 
city's  growth." 

Of  course,  we  appreciate  that  there  are  self-centred 
government  and  school  board  officials  in  Canada,  who 
will  say:  "Who  cares  what  Germany  is  doing?"  Aye! 
there's  the  rub.  We  also  appreciate  the  fact  that  there  are 
.self-centered  government  and  school  officials,  who  say: 
"What  do  we  care  for  the  Canadian  people?"  .Aye!  ditto. 
"The  public  l)e  danmed."  These  gentlemen  may  have  a  mul- 
tiplicity of  talents  as  regards  their  respective  vocations, 
but  the  designing  and  erecting  of  buildings  is  not  one  of 
them.  It  is  work  for  the  architects  and  them  alone  and  just 
so  soon  as  the  representatives  of  the  people  {?)  realize 
this  old  and  long  established  fact,  just  so  soon  will  ar- 
chitecture in  Canada  represent  fairly  the  intelligence  and 
culture  of  our  people. 


An  Unheeded  Lesson. 

AT  NEARLY  THE  CLOSE  of  last  season's  sports 
in  Toronto,  the  sheds  and  shacks  that  had  been 
erected  for  the  purpose  of  housing  schemes  and 
apparatus  for  the  entertainment  of  the  people  of  the  city 
of  Toronto,  at  Hanlan's  Point,  were  destroyed  by  fire.  A 
young  lady  lost  her  life.  She  was  merely  a  cashier  in  one  of 
the  tinder  boxes  in  which  people  had  been  accustomed  to 
be  entertained ;  and  the  manner  of  construction  adopted  in 
the  rebuilding  of  this  well  known  resort,  is  but  another 
evidence  of  how  cheaply  human  life  is  held. 

All  Toronto  watched  the  fire.  People  who  have  then- 
summer  homes  on  the  Island  were  very  anxious  about  how 
far  the  blaze  might  spread.  The  city  of  Toronto  was  ac- 
cused of  not  having  sufficient  fire  protection  at  the  Island. 
The  owners  of  the  Island  were  accused  of  not  having  suffi- 
cient protection  against  fire.  The  former  promised  bet- 
ter fire  protection,  which  has  been  provided.  The  latter 
promised  a  fireproof  class  of  buildings,  which  has  not  been 
provided.  The  buildings  at  Hanlan's,  Point,  across  from 
the  city  of  Toronto,  to-day  are  entitled  to  be  termed  tin- 
der boxes  just  as  much  as  those  which  were  destroyed  by 
fire  last  .\ugust.  The  city  of  Toronto,  which  provides 
police  to  patrol  it  for  the  protection  of  its  citizen,  and  fire- 
men to  protect  it  against  fire,  was  promised  cement  build- 
ings, concrete  buildings,  promised  everything  of  a 
fire  resisting  nature,  for  its  greatest  amusement  place. 
Instead,  the  Building  Inspection  Department,  which  has 
jurisdiction  over  this  amusement  place,  has  issued 
permits  for  a  class  of  buildings  that  are  wholly  unfit  in 
construction  to  safely  house  the  people  whom  they  are 
built  to  accommodate. 

It  is  not  our  desire  in  this  manner  to  give  a  lecture 
to  either  the  authorities  of  the  city  of  Toronto,  or  thf 
owners  of  Planlan's  Point,  but  we  do  propose  placing  our- 
selves on  record  as  being  not  only  opposed  to  the  action 
of  the  city  authorities  who  granted  permits  for  such 
buildings  as  have  been  erected  for  anmsement  purposes 
at  Hanlan's  Point,  but  we  are  surprised  that  the  men  who 
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are  financially  interested  in  this,  the  greatest  amusement 
place  of  the  second  largest  city  of  Canada,  have  not  deem- 
ed it  more  expedient  to  erect  buildings  that  are  incom- 
bustible, rather,  than  ones  which  would  serve  as  ever 
dangerous  fire  traps. 


Yankee  Control    Again. 

IT  OCCURS  THAT  the  regulations  of  our  Board  of 
Fire  Underwriters  in  Canada  are  controlled  from  the 
United  States.  A  short  time  ago  an  instance  was 
brought  to  our  notice,  where  a  Canadian  manufacturer  of 
fireproof  windows  had  to  submit  his  invention  to  a  board 
of  underwriters  in  Chicago.  It  occurs  to  us  that  this  pro- 
cedure is  very  much  akin  to  that  of  having  our  laboring 
men  controlled  from  what  are  ostensibly  termed  interna- 
tional headquarters  (in  the  United  States). 

Bearing  upon  this  subject,  we  have  recently  a  dispatch 
from  London  stating  that  the  Birmingham  Chamber  of 
Commerce  has  decided  to  approach  the  Board  of  Trade  on 
a  matter  affecting  British  trade  relations  with  Canada. 
A  local  firm  recently  made  an  effort  to  open  trade  witli 
Canada.  Samples  of  their  goods  were  sent  to  an  agent, 
who  reported  that  they  had  been  submitted  to  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  Fire  Underwriters'  Association  and  that  he 
had  stated  a  test  would  have  to  be  made  at  the  under- 
writers" laboratories  in  Chicago.  It  goes  on  to  state  that 
in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  National  Board  of 
Fire  Underwriters,  manufacturers  would  have  to  bear  the 
cost  for  testing  and  labelling  and  the  charges  for  carriage 
to  and  from  the  laboratories.  This  meant  that  the  sup- 
ply of  all  kinds  of  materials  for  use  in  buildings  would  be 
practically  controlled  by  a  corporate  body  established  in 
and  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States.  It  is  main- 
tained by  the  chamber  that  this  is  a  serious  state  of  affairs 
and  might  readily  be  considered  a  menace  to  the  extension 
of  British  trade  with  Canada  of  a  great  range  of  articles. 
The  effect  of  such  conditions  in  relation  to  our  trade  with 
Great  Britain  is  small  as  compared  with  the  effect  that  it 
may  have,  or  will  have,  upon  our  own  Canadian  trad.\ 
When  we  consider  that  it  is  necessary  for  a  British  man- 
ufacturer in  Birmingham,  England,  to  have  his  goods  sent 
to  the  city  of  Chicago,  in  the  Republic  of  the  United 
States,  to  be  tested  before  it  can  be  used  in  Canada,  a  por- 
tion of  the  British  Empire,  it  occurs  to  us  that  a  condition 
exists  that  must  be  remedied. 

Again,  why  should  the  Underwriters'  Association  de- 
mand that  all  tests,  all  decisions  with  regard  to  fireproof- 
ing  qualities,  and  all  points  of  criticism  either  of  ap- 
proval or  disapproval,  be  made  in  Chicago,  a  city 
foreign  to  our  country?  This  is  just  another  instance  in 
which  our  Canadian  people  have  not  shown  their  national 
stamina. 


The  Philosophy  of  the  Scrap  Heap. 

I\  THESE  D.\YS  of  rapid  construction  on  all  kinds 
of  work  we  are  sometimes  struck  with  the  rapidity 
with  which  one  change  follows  another,  as  well  as 
with  the  expedition  with  which  the  work  is  rushed  to  com- 
pletion. The  destruction  of  an  almost  modern  New  York 
building  to  make  way  for  one  that  will  be  more  economical 
for  its  owners  in  "upkeep"  as  well  as  more  profitable  from 
a  standpoint  of  investment,  has  caused  the  Scientific 
.American  to  deal  with  what  it  very  aptly  terms  the 
"philosophy  of  the  scrap  heap."  Although  the  building 
referred  to  is  almost  comparatively  new,  still  the  sound 
business  judgment  of  the  owners  has  found  that  their  in- 
terests mav  l)e  better  served  by  its  demolition.  Speaking 
of  the  adverse  tendency  which  still  prevails  in  many  coun- 
tries regarding  this  seemingly  extravagant  waste,  it  says: 


"Your  old-world  engineer  or  architect,  with  perhaps 
a  stronger  flavor  of  sentimentalism,  hesitates  to  sweep 
a  faithful  servant  so  remorselessly  out  of  the  way.  He 
will  point  with  pride  to  his  forty-year-old  locomotive  with 
its  million-mile  record  of  service;  and  he  will  add  wing 
to  wing  and  another  storey  or  two  to  a  building,  if  this  be 
possible,  rather  than  raze  to  the  foundations  and  build 
from  the  ground  up.  It  is  a  case  of  each  to  his  choice; 
though  there  are  not  wanting  many  indications  that 
British  engineers  are  beginning  to  realize  the  value  of  the 
scrap  heap,  and  apply  the  principles  whicli  it  implies  in 
the  development  of  their  industrial  enterprises." 

No  one  can  in  this  instance  lay  the  charge  that  this 
building  was  faulty,  or  to  any  extent  behind  the  times  in 
the  construction  of  any  of  its  sixteen  storeys,  but  the  fact 
that  it  is  moderately  satisfactory  will  not  suffice  for  its 
salvation.  The  reign  of  "good"  has  given  place  to  that 
of  "best,"  and  everywhere  we  see  in  our  industrial  opera- 
tions one  machine  being  thrown  away,  although  it  has 
only  been  in  use  perhaps  a  year,  because  another  has  been 
found  that  with  the  expenditure  of  equal  labor  or  power 
will  give  double  the  manufactured  product.  It  is  a  re- 
cognized fact  that  the  pecuniary  loss  from  inefficiency  of 
operation  is  often  twice  as  great  as  the  increased  cost  of 
new  installation.  .\nd  the  same  low  holds  in  the  con- 
struction of  our  buildings.  This  principle  is  well  stated 
in  the  following  paragraph  from  the  same  source: 

"Under  modern  industrial  conditions,  things  are  done 
in  a  big  way  with  a  strong  dash  of  the  spectacular.  But 
the  city  dweller,  albeit  he  is  daily  confronted  with  the  un- 
usual and  the  unexpected,  must  confess  to  some  measure 
of  surprise  on  learning  that  a  modern  skyscraper  300  feet 
in  height,  and  but  a  dozen  years  old,  is  to  be  torn  down 
to  make  way  for  a  new  structure  which  is  to  be  several 
storeys  higher,  and— "more  up-to-date,"  if  you  please.  To 
the  conservative  European,  the  ruthless  demolition  of  a 
building  that  must  have  cost  over  a  million  dollars,  and 
is  still  entitled  to  be  called  new,  will  appear,  no  doubt,  as 
another  instance  of  our  national  vice  of  extravagance. 
But  it  is  not  so.  The  Gillender  building  is  being  razed  in 
accordance  with  a  certain  industrial  doctrine,  which  has 
been  found  to  give  most  excellent  economical  results, 
namely,  the  doctrine  of  the  "scrap  heap,"  according  to 
which,  we  believe,  and  have  proven  in  a  thousand  ways, 
that  so  soon  as  the  march  of  improvement  or  development 
renders  it  certain  that  there  is  more  profit  in  "scrapping" 
an  existing  machine,  plant,  or  building,  and  replacing  it  by 
another  more  efficient  or  of  greater  capacity,  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  sound  business  policy  to  send  that  machine  to  the 
"junk  heap"  or  turn  the  "wrecking  gang"  loose  upon  that 
building." 

The  United  States  is  perhaps  the  greatest  exemplifica- 
tion of  this  doctrine.  No  man  in  that  country  is  a  great- 
er apostle  of  the  same  creed  than  Andrew  Carnegie,  and 
his  different  manufacturing  enterprises,  be  they  furnace 
or  mill,  are  eternal  monuments  of  his  carrying  into  prac- 
tice this  very  doctrine. 

Condenm  it  as  some  may  by  saying  that  the  policy  is 
purely  utilitarian — a  mere  question  of  dollars  and  cents, 
still  they  cannot  get  away  from  the  argument  so  aptly 
stated  in  our  contemporary  that  it  "is  a  good  business 
policy  nevertheless,  and,  in  reality,  has  been  one  of  the 
most  powerful  factors  in  bringing  about  the  present  phen- 
omenal industrial  development  of  the  United  States." 

Is  there  not  here  a  lesson  worth  while?  May  not  the 
Canadian  architect  and  engineer  learn  points  of  value 
from  these  very  instances  that  will  be  to  the  material  ad- 
vantage of  himself  and  client.  Neither  of  these  profes- 
sions need  to  view  it  with  glances  cast  askance.  It  is  the 
gospel  of  men  who  have  proved  its  worth  in  practice;  and 
in  many  cases  is  the  very  essence  of  wisdom,  economy  and 
good  business  judgment,  and  an  impetus  to  commercial 
and  industrial  development. 
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Canada  and  Conservation. 

TliK  SUBJECT  OF  CONSERVATION  is  now  be- 
ing given  greater  prominence  by  the  people  of 
Canada,  due  no  doubt,  to  the  great  progress  made 
during  the  last  few  years  in  her  different  industrial  enter- 
prises. The  recent  events  in  the  United  States,  especially 
in  the  matters  of  forest  preservation  and  water  franchises, 
and  the  information  gleaned  from  those  in  touch  with  the 
actual  conditions  in  our  own  land,  have  done  much  to 
hasten  the  present  movement.  Of  especial  importance  are 
the  efforts  of  the  Conservation  Commission  at  Ottawa, 
and  they  cannot  fail  to  arouse  the  necessary  enthusiasm 
of  the  Canadian  people,  as  well  as  bringing  about  the 
most  thorough  husbanding  of  our  native  resources. 

The  latest  step  in  their  propaganda  is  the  issue  of  a 
series  of  bulletins  which  will  deal  with  specific  instances 
showing  wherein  the  young  nation  must  be  awake  to  the 
proper  development  of  her  wonderful  natural  wealth. 

If  the  work  of  this  department  is  to  be  of  the  immense 
benefit  that  the  people  of  Canada  anticipate,  the  admin- 
istration must  be  done  with  a  fearless  hand. 

So  far  this  has  been  the  case,  and  no  better  indication 
of  the  national  attitude  could  be  found  than  in  the  opposi- 
tion offered  to  the  project  of  damming  the  St.  Lawrence 
at  the  Long  Sault  Rapids  near  Cornwall.  These  rapids 
represent  one  of  the  greatest  heritages  belonging  to  East- 
ern Ontario  and  without  a  doubt  will  some  day  be  to  this 
part  of  the  province  what  Niagara  Falls  is  at  the  present 
time  to  Western  Ontario. 

The  Canadian  people  may  well  feel  satisfied  with  the 
careful  safeguarding  of  their  rights  in  this  instance. 
American  capitalists  were  trying  by  every  means  to  ob- 
tain a  concession  whose  benefits  to  themselves  would 
make  the  proverbial  lion's  share  seem  but  a  mere  flea  bite. 

The  interests  seeking  these  privilege  wished  to  develop 
more  power  at  this  point  than  the  Waterways  Treaty  will 
permit  being  taken  at  Niagara.  At  the  same  time  the 
major  part  of  this  power  was  for  the  consumption  of  our 
neighbors  to  the  south. 

For  similar  privileges  the  Niagara  companies  are  now 
paying  the  Ontario  Government  nearly  $300,(X)0  annually 
while  the  power  rights  of  the  St.  Lawrence  were  to  be 
given  without  the  least  remuneration.  Canadians  who  in 
the  near  future  will  have  this  power  available  for  their 
own  use  have  here  a  strong  object  lesson,  and  it  will  aid 
the  Commission  by  the  additional  interest  and  support  it 
brings  to  this  important  cause.  The  Canadians  of  the 
future  who  will  lead  the  young  nation  in  its  march  of  in- 
dustry will  review  with  appreciation  the  efforts  of  to-day 
for  the  preservation  of  what  are  at  present  simply  dormant 
assets. 

The  question  of  forest  and  mineral  preservation  are 
also  among  the  topics  receiving  attention,  and  here  as  well 
present  and  future  generations  will  see  the  beneficial  re- 
sults. 

The  Commission  may  rest  assured  that  its  best  efforts 
will  only  be  opposed  by  those  interested  in  grabbing  for  a 
privileged  few  that  which  should  be  the  property  of  the 
entire  nation.  It  may  also  be  assured  that  it  has  the  im- 
divided  support  of  the  right  thinking  peo|)le  of  the  land. 
■  ♦  • 

An  Ideal  House    Show. 

Ex  f  1 1  BITIONS  of  many  characters  have  been  held  in 
Madison  Square  Carden,  New  York,  but  the  most 
unique  that  has  yet  been  established  is  that  of  the 
"Ideal  House  Show."  Every  nook  and  corner  of  the 
Garden  contain  some  exhibit  of  a  house  in  miniature. 
There  are  to  be  found  there,  colonial  dwellings  of  con- 
crete ;  Edison  houses  poured  from  moulds  in  double  quick 
time ;  bungalows  erected  while  you  wait ;  cottages  sur- 
rounded by  pretty  gardens ;  and  extensive  mansions  over- 
looking an  expansive  sea  and  sound.  All  these  have  been 
erected  in  the  most  ideal  form,  under  the  supervision  of 
the  best  architects  and  the  direction  of  the  most  expert 
crmtractors,  and  have  been  furnished  by  the  most  skilful 
interior  decorators. 


We  make  note  of  this  extraordinary  exposition,  not 
because  it  is  the  result  of  the  effort  of  real  estate  dealers, 
but  because  we  do  believe  that  efforts  of  this  nature  tend 
to  promote  the  better  taste  of  the  general  pu1)lic  in  the 
matter  of  residential  design  and  home  furnishing.  It  is 
something  which  could  be  advantageously  duplicated  in 
Canada,  for  instance  at  the  National  Exhibition  held  an- 
nually at  Toronto,  where  it  could  be  viewed  by  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  visitors,  and  prove  an  attraction  both  pro- 
fitable and  instructive. 


CURRENT    TOPICS 

IT  IS  EXPECTED  THAT  THE  SITE  for  the  British 
Columbia  University  will  be  selected  sometime  during  the 
coming  summer.  Five  of  the  foremo.sit  educationalists  in 
Canada  have  been  asked  by  the  Minister  of  Education  to 
act  as  the  commission  authorized  by  statute  to  decide  on 
a  suitable  location.  The  names  of  the  commissioners  will 
be  made  known  as  soon  as  those  invited  have  signified 
their  acceptance. 

«     *     * 

ARCHITECTS  ARE  INVITED  by  the  Ontario  Govern- 
ment to  prepare  competitive  plans  for  the  new  Govern- 
ment House  to  l)e  erected  at  Toronto  on  Bloor  street  east. 
Two  prizes  of  $1,000  and  $500  respectively  are  offered  for 
the  most  acceptable  designs  submitted.  The  time  set  for 
the  close  of  the  competition  is  July  15,  and  all  designs  and 
plans  must  be  in  the  hands  of  Hon.  Dr.  Reaume,  Minister 
of  Public  Works,  by  noon  on  that  date. 

*  >•>       4< 

TENDERS  FOR  THE  CONSTRUCTION  of  the  Que- 
bec Bridge,  according  to  an  Ottawa  despatch,  will  be 
called  for  shortly.  Specifications  for  the  structure  are 
now  practically  completed,  and  several  of  the  most  promi- 
nent bridge  building  concerns  in  the  world,  whose  repre- 
sentatives have  been  familiarizing  themselves  with  the 
plans  and  details  of  construction  during  the  past  two 
months,  will  bid  on  the  work. 

*  ♦     * 

WHILE  THE  MERITS  of  hollow  cement  blocks  were 
practically  unknown  in  Scotland  two  years  ago,  this  ma- 
terial gives  promise  of  being  extensively  adopted.  Since 
that  time,  it  is  estimated  that  the  amoimt  invested  in 
buildings  of  this  type  in  or  near  Glasgow,  is  over  $150,- 
000.  These  structures  are  principally  residential  buildings 
such  as  tenement  houses,  cottages  and  villas,  and  some  ot 
them   are    most    interesting   in    design   and    architectural 

treatment. 

*  *     * 

AUSTRALIAN  HARDWOODS  will  in  all  probability  be 
introduced  in  Canada  before  long  for  street  paving,  wharf 
and  bridge  building.  ,\t  least  Canadian  Trade  Commis- 
sioner D.  H.  Ross,  at  Melbourne,  in  a  recent  report, 
states  that  several  inquiries  have  been  received  from  in- 
terests in  the  Dominion  regarding  hardwoods  suitable 
for  such  purposes.  The  principal  hardwoods  of  that 
ability.  Only  recently  2,000  tons  were  purchased  for 
country  are  said  to  be  unequalled  for  strength  and  dur- 
shipment  to  Rotterdam,  while  specifications  have  but 
lately  been  received  in  Melbourne  for  supplies  of  hard- 
wood required  for  the   Bremerton,  U.S.A.  dry  docks. 

*  *     * 

THE  ARCHITECTURAL  FIRM  of  Michie  and  D.)wlcr, 
Calgary,  has  been  dissolved,  ami  Mr.  Dowler  has  engaged 
in  partnership  with  Mr.  G.  M.  Lang,  C.E.  The  new  firm 
will  be  known  as  Ijang  and  Dowler,  with  offices  in  suite  6, 
Alexander  corner,  over  Molsons  Bank.  Mr.  Lang  is  an 
associated  member  of  the  Canadian  Society  of  Civil  En- 
gineers, and  was  for  several  years  in  the  engineering  de- 
partment of  the  C.  P.  R.  Mr.  Dowler  is  a  registered 
member  of  the  .Alberta  Association  of  .'Architects,  and  to- 
gether with  his  former  business  as.sociate,  has  been  con- 
nected with  the  erection  of  a  large  number  of  the  more 
important  business  buildings  in   Calgary. 
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THE  ST.  ANDREWS  RAPIDS  DAM  described  in  the 
April  Construction  was  opened  for  traffic  early  in  May, 
when  the  steamer  "Alberta"'  made  the  trip  from  Winni- 
peg to  Selkirk.  The  benefits  that  this  work  will  bring  to 
Winnipeg  were  made  apparent  by  the  fact  that  the  first 
steamer  to  use  the  locks  was  on  its  way  to  Lake  Winni- 
peg for  a  cargo  of  wood.  The  fuel  problem  is  a  vital  one 
to  all  western  cities  and  especially  so  to  a  rapidly-growing 
city  such  as  Winnipeg.  Now  that  the  tremendous  wood 
supplies  in  the  Northern  part  of  the  province  of  Mani- 
toba are  accessible  by  an  all-water  route  to  the  provincial 
capital,  the  fuel  problem  should  be  greatly  relieved. 

*  *     * 

A  VIADUCT  SCHEME  whereby  it  is  proposed  to 
abolish  the  numerous  grade  crossings  on  the  Grand 
Trunk  line  between  Montreal  and  St.  Henri  stations,  was 
one  of  the  important  matters  which  recently  came  up  be- 
fore the  Board  of  Railway  Commissioners  for  consider- 
ation. According  to  the  outline  of  the  project  only  such 
grade  levels  as  are  absolutely  necessary  for  switching 
purposes  will  be  retained.  The  viaduct,  which  will  bs 
approximately  four  miles  in  length,  is  estimated  to  cost 
$8,000,000,  of  which  amount  $2,000,000  will  be  con- 
tributed by  the  city  of  Montreal.  Plans  for  the  struc- 
tures are  now  being  prepared  by  the  engineering  staff 
of  the  Grand  Trunk  Company,  under  the  supervision  of 
Chief  Engineer  Kelly,  and  it  is  expected  that  working 
drawings  will  be  ready  the  first  of  August. 

*  *     * 

THE  THIRD  ANNUAL  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  of 
the  Royal  Architectural  Institute  of  Canada  will  be  held 
at  Winnipeg  from  24th  to  27th  of  August  inclusive.  At 
the  present  time  a  very  interesting  programme  is  in 
course  of  preparation,  and  a  complete  list  of  the  subject 
matter  and  business  to  be  dealt  with  will  be  sent  to  mem- 
bers of  the  profession  early  in  July.  In  that  it  is  the 
desire  to  make  this  meeting  as  representative  as  possible 
in  every  way,  every  Canadian  architect,  whether  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Royal  Institute  or  not,  is  cordially  invited  to 
attend  and  participate  in  the  daily  sessions  and  enjoy  the 
entertainments  to  be  provided.  Arrangements  are  being 
made  with  the  railway  companies  for  reduced  trans- 
portation rates  for  those  who  wish  to  take  advantage  of 
the  trip.  This  will  offer  members  of  the  profession  and 
their  friends  an  exceptional  opportunity  to  visit  the 
Western  Metropolis,  and  the  Winnipeg  architects  have 
promised  to  make  the  occasion  one  long  to  be  remem- 
bered. 

*  *     * 

IT  IS  CLAIMED  FOR  AUCKLAND,  New  Zealand, 
that  it  enjoys  the  remarkable  distinction  of  having  the 
largest  rennforccd  concrete  bridge  in  the  world,  known 
as  the  Grafton  Bridge,  spanning  a  canyon  in  the  environs 
of  thait  city  The  bridge  consists  of  one  central  span 
with  two  approaches,  of  which  the  western  is  of  two 
spans  of  3.5  feet,  and  four  of  75  feet,  and  the  eastern 
is  of  thre*  spans,  two  being  of  S3  feet  and  one  of  42 
feet.  The  bearing  plates  for  the  girders  are  fixed  on  the 
piers,  with  ample  room  for  expansion.  The  two  main 
piers  completing  the  approaches  stand  100  feet,  and  are 
cylindrical,  the  walls  being  from  12  inches  to  8  inches 
in  thickness.  On  the  top,  or  head  of  the  pier,  curved 
cantilever  brackets  carry  the  fcotpaths  over  the  piers, 
and  serve  to  embellish  the  pier  heads.  The  piers  are 
really  built  on  three  walls,  and  betv/een  the  walls  sit 
abutments,  being  entirely  independent  of  the  piers.  Into 
the  abutments  is  fixed  a  thrust  plate  or  steel  grillage  set 
to  an  angle  normal  through  the  line  of  thrust,  and  upon 
this  plate  rests  a  hinge  supporting  the  whole  arch.  The 
arch  span  is  350  feet  and  is  three-hinged.  It  consists 
of  two  ribs  ranging  from  6  feet  at  the  abutment  to 
9  feet,  6  inches,  graduating  to  5  feet  at  the  crown. 
These  huge  ribs  are  tied  together  by  beams,  which  act 
also  as  wind  braces. 


MANAGER  OF  CITY  is  the  unique  appointment  made 
by  the  city  of  Port  Arthur,  where  J.  A.  Antonisen  has  been 
promoted  from  the  position  of  city  engineer  to  the  full 
charge  of  all  the  city's  utilities.  Under  his  control  will 
be  the  lighting,  telephone,  waterworks  and  steel  railways 
of  the  city.  In  these  departments  he  will  have  charge 
of  both  construction  and  maintenance,  with  as  complete 
authority  as  the  general  manager  of  any  large  corpora- 
tion. In  this  position  he  will  act  in  a  legislative  capacity 
only,  and  his  previous  duties,  which  have  been  of  an 
executive  nature,  will  be  attended  to  by  a  special  depart- 
ment. The  experiment  will  be  keenly  watched  by  all  in- 
terested in  municipal  government. 

*  *     * 

THE  FIRST  PLAIN  CONCRETE  ARCH,  says  Rock 
Products,  was  built  at  Fontainebleu  Forest,  France. 
This  bridge  is  known  as  the  Grand  Maitre  bridge  and  was 
completed  in  1869.  It  is  of  the  one-span  type,  being  115 
feet  in  length,  and  is  not  reinforced.  The  first  attempt 
in  plain  concrete  aroh  construction  in  the  United  States 
was  the  31-foot  span  built  in  Prospect  Park,  Brooklyn, 
completed  in  1871.  The  earliest  knowledge  of  reinforce- 
ment being  used  was  in  France,  sometime  in  1885;  how- 
ever, the  first  concrete  bridge  reinforced  with  iron,  built 
in  the  United  States,  was  constructed  in  Golden  Gate 
Park,  San  Francisco,  completed  in  August,  1889.  This 
form  of  construction  has  developed  past  the  experimental 
stage  and  is  now  the  representative  of  the  highest  art  of 
modern  bridge  construction.  It  is  adapted  to  railway 
bridges,  .  owing  to  the  fact  that  its  solidity  and  entire 
lack  of  joints  render  it  free  from  the  excessive  vibration 
often  experienced  in  steel  structures.'  In  riding  over  a 
structure  built  of  concrete  it  is  pleasing  to  the  passengers 
to  note  the  absence  of  the  familiar  roar  which  is  always 
to  be  endured  in  passing  over  a  steel  bridge.  One  of  the 
longest  spans  in  concrete  bridge  construction  is  the  280- 
foot  span  of  the  new  Rock  River  bridge  in  Cleveland. 
The  proposed  New  York  City  bridge  is  designed  for  a 
span  of  724  feet.  The  large  spans  show  the  rapid  de- 
velopment in  the  use  of  reinforced  concrete  as  a  bridge- 
building  material. 

♦  *     * 

A  FAMINE  IN  BUILDING  MATERIALS  is  now  being 
experienced  at  Winnipeg,  where  the  scarcity  of  structural 
products  is  far  more  pronounced  than  at  any  other  time 
within  the  past  six  years.  Common  brick  has  gone  up  four 
dollars  a  thousand,  timber  and  dimension  lumber  is  quoted 
at  two  dollars  higher,  and  shingles  are  also  away  up  in 
price.  Good  common  brick  at  any  price  is  almost  absent 
from  the  market.  The  total  supply  manufactured  by 
local  yards  has  been  exhausted,  and  it  is  only  from  out- 
side sources  that  brick  may  be  obtained.  Freight  rates 
and  added  handling  expense  are  responsible  for  the  in- 
crease from  $11  to  $15  a  thousand  in  cost.  In  season, 
common  brick  sells  for  ten  ilollars  a  thousand,  but  during 
the  spring  months  the  regular  price  is  $11.  The  brick 
imported  from  several  western  points  is  of  an  inferior 
quality,  and  not  suitable  for  heavy  structures.  A  number 
of  contractors  are  now  holding  up  work  on  apart- 
ment blocks  to  secure  satisfactory  materials  and  prices. 
All  tenders  submitted  for  work  are  now  based  on  the  high 
cost  of  material,  with  a  rider  that  if  the  architect  will 
wait  until  after  the  first  of  the  mcnth  the  work  will  be 
done  much  cheaper. 

The  advance  in  the  cost  of  lumber  is  said  to  be  due 
to  the  difficulty  in  getting  shipments  from  the  coast, 
where  a  goodly  percentage  of  material  used  in  Winnipeg  is 
hewn  and  dressed.  Lumber  prices  on  the  Coast  are  also 
going  up  in  the  same  proportion  that  they  have  advanced 
here.  Cement  is  seventy-five  cents  per  barrel  higher 
than  last  year.  Even  this  necessity  is  not  over-plentiful, 
and  by  the  time  dehveries  are  made  for  all  the  orders 
in  hand,  there  may  be  a  shortage  in  it  also.  Contractors 
are  estimating  a  hold-up  of  three  weeks  on  big  jobs  as  a 
result  of  the  increase  in  the  prices  of  materials. 
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Senator    Clark's    $7,000,000    Mansion    on    Fifth    Avenue, 
New    York. 


OF  ALL  RECENT  WORK  in  residential  design, 
none  perhaps  has  excited  more  attention  among 
members  of  the  profession,  or  has  brought  forth 
more  adverse  criticism,  from  an  architectural  standpoint, 
than  the  $7,000,000  home  erected  by  Senator  Clark,  of 
Montana,  on  Fifth  avenue,  New  York.  This  costly  man- 
sion, so  purely  classic  in  parts,  and  so  decidedly  hybrid 
in  its  general  treatment,  is  universally  condemned  by 
students  of  design  as  a  rank  architectural  perversion. 
Governmental,  ecclesiastical  and  residential  in  appearance 
at  one  and  the  same  time,  this  striking  domicile  suggests 
nothing  in  its  outline  as  to  purpose  for  which  it  is  in- 
tended to  serve.  To  the  uninitiated,  it  is  an  "enigma," 
and  to  those  who  know,  a  "mistaken  conception  of  gran- 
deur." .As  regards  its  interior  appointments,  complete 
information  is  lacking.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  house 
contains  one  hundred  and  twenty  rooms;  thirty  baths 
(one  Turkish);  three  elevators;  an  extensive  telephone 
system ;  one  of  the  biggest  organs  in  the  world ;  a  Chin 
ese  lounging  room  for  Oriental  guests;  a  mammoth  re- 
ception hall  and  ball  room;  seven  pianos;  a  million  dol- 
lars' worth  of  rugs;  pictures  and  paintings  valued  at 
$2,000,000;  twenty-two  bedrooms;  six  sun  rooms;  two 
rcff  gardens;  one  six-ton  ice  plant,  and  three  275  h.p. 
steam  boilers.  In  this  connection,  the  following  poem 
f  ntit'ed  "Senator  Cooler  of  Tonopah  Ditch,"  penned  bv 
Will.  Irwin  for  Collier's  Weekly,  is  appropriately  hum- 
orous: 

"Senator  Copper  of  Tonopah  Ditch 
Made  a  clean  billion  in  minin'  and  sich, 
Hiked  for  Nco  York,  where  his  money  he  blew, 
Buildin'  a  palace  on  Fift'  Avenoo. 
"How,'  sez  the  Senator,  'can  I  look  proudest? 
Build  me  a  house  that'll  holler  the  loudest — 
None  o'  yer  slab-sided,  plain  mausoleums — 
Give  me  the  treasures  of  art  and  museums; 

Build  it  new  fangled. 

Scalloped  and  angled. 
Fine,  like  a  weddin'  cake  garnished  with  pills; 

Gents,  do  your  dooty— 

Trot  out  yer  beauty, 
Give  me  my  money's  worth — I'll  pay  the  bills.' 


"Forty-eight  architects  came  to  consult, 
Drawin'  up  plans  for  a  splendid  result; 
If  the  old  Senator  wanted  to  pay, 
They'd  give  'im  art  with  a  capital  A. 
Every  style  from  the  Greeks  to  the  Hindoos, 
Dago  front  porches  and  Siamese  windows, 
Japanese  cupolas  fightin'  with  Russian, 
Walls  Senegambian,  Turkish  and  Prussian; 

Pillars  Ionic, 

Eaves  Babylonic, 
Doors  cut  in  scallops,  resemblin'  a  shell; 

Roof  wuz  Egyptian, 
Gables  caniptian, 
Whole  grand  effect,  when  completed,  wuz — hell! 

"When  them  there  architects  finished  in  style. 
Forty-nine  sculptors  waltzed  into  the  pile, 
Swingin'  their  chisels  in  circles  and  lines, 
Carvin'  the  stonework  in  fancy  designs; 
Seme  favored  animals — tigers  and  snakes; 
Some  favored  cookery — doughnuts  and  cakes, 
Till  the  whole  mansion  wuz  crusted  with  ornaments. 
Cellar  to  garret  with  hammam  adornments — 

Lettuce  and  onions, 

Cupids  and  bunions. 
Fowls    o'  the  air  arid  the  fish  o'  the  deep. 

Mermaids  and  dragons. 

Horses  and  wagons — 
Isn't  no  wonder  the  neighbors  can't  sleep! 

"Senator  Copper,  with  pard'nable  pride. 
Showed  the  grand  house  where  he  planned  to  abide ; 
Full  of  emotion,  he  scarcely  could  speak; 
'Can't  find  its  like  in  Noo  York — it's  uneek; 
See  the  variety,  size  and  alignment, 
Showin"  the  owner  has  wealth  and  refinement, 
Showin'  he's  one  o'  the  tonier  classes — 
Who  can  help  seein'  my  house  when  he  passes? 

Windows  that  stare  at  you, 

Statoos  that  swear  at  you, 
Steeples  and  weather-vanes  pointin'  aloof; 

Nuthin'  can  beat  it — 

Just  to  complete  it 
Guess  I'll  stick  gold-leaf  all  over  the  roof.'  " 


THE  MAGNIFICENT  NEW  MARBLE  PALACE  of 
the  International  Union  of  American  Republics — within 
a  stone's  throw  of  the  White  House,  Washington,  was 
recently  dedicated  in  the  name  of  universal  peace.  With 
its  splendid  location  at  the  edge  of  Potomac  Park  and 
the  White  House,  its  imposing  marble  facade,  its  quaint 
Spanish  patio,  and  elaborately  furnished  hall  of  the  re- 
publics, the  new  building,  the  gift  of  Mr.  Carnegie,  won 
the  admiration  of  all  the  distinguished  company  that 
•passed  within  the  bronze-grilkd  portals,  at  the  dedi- 
cation exercises,  at  which  President  Taft  and  Mr  Car- 
negie headed  the  receiving  party.  The  ceremonies  were 
attended  by  special  and  diplomatic  representatives  of  the 
various  nations  forming  the  union. 


ARGENTINA  IS  ANNUALLY  BUILDING  more  miles 
of  railway  than  any  other  South  American  Country. 
The  Rosario-Puerto  Belgrano  Railway,  .vhich  crosses  the 
province  of  Buenos  Aires  and  connects  two  growing 
trade  centres,  will  undoubtedly  be  a  profitable  and  an 
important  line,  and  its  success  will  entail  the  investment 
of  much  additional  capital.  Various  rumors  of  German 
lines  have  been  circulated,  and  it  is  not  at  all  improbable 
that  some  of  them  will  be  built  within  the  next  five  years, 
while  the  prospective  opening  of  the  Transcontinental 
Railway,  connecting  Valparaiso  and  Buenos  Aires,  will 
undoubtedly  stimulate  competition  to  the  extent  of  build- 
ing a  rival  line  within  the  next  five  years,  which  will  re- 
sult in  greater  annual  increases  in  the  mileage  of  Argent- 
tine  railways. 
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The  new  Winch  Building,  Corner  Hastings  and  Howe  Streets,  Vancouver,  B.C.  A  Handsome  and  Substantial  Commercial  Struc- 
ture Recently  Erected  in  the  Centre  of  the  City's  Business  District.  It  is  Designed  to  Carry  Two  Additional  Storys  and  is  of 
Fireproof  Construction  Throughout.  On  the  Other  Corners  of  this  Intersection  are  to  be  Built  Three  Ten  Story  Office  Buildings, 
One  of  Which   is  Now  Well   Under  Way.     Hooper  and  Watkins,  Architects. 

VANCOUVER  AND  VICTORIA  BUILDINGS.-Representative 

Work  of  British  Columbia  ArcKitect,  Showing  Some  of  the  More  Im- 
portant Public,  Commercial  and  Ecclesiastical  Structures  Erected  in 
the  Pacific  Coast  Cities. 


E'RITISH  COLUMBIA,  to  the 
many  Easterners  who  have 
not  as  yet  had  an  opportunity 
to  visit  the  Pacific  Coast,  is  still 
a  country  of  many  distances. 
They  view  it  only  through  a 
mental  perspective,  formed  by  vague 
impressions  regarding  its  fertile  soil, 
delightful  climate,  rich  resources  and 
wonderful  growth — and  yet  without 
any  definite  knowledge  as  to  its  real 
prog'-i-ss  and  development.  Perhaps 
the  best  and  most  positive  proof  of  the 
remarkable  advance  made  by  this  pro- 
vince within  the  past  few  years,  is 
found  in  the  many  splendid  buildings 
erected  in  its  more  important  towns 
and  cities.  In  this  connection  we  are 
illustrating  a  number  of  Vancouver 
and  Victoria  buildings,  representing 
some  of  the  more  recent  work  of 
Architect  Thos.  Hooper,  who  has  an 
extensive  practice  in  both  cities,  be- 
lieving that  these  structures  in  a  way 

Construction,  June,  1910. 


will  enable  our  readers,  as  far  as 
British  Columbia  is  concerned,  to 
fairly  judge  the  whole  by  the  abstract, 
and  thus  obtain  a  reliable  idea  of  the 
substantial  strides,  commercial  and 
otherwise,  which  that  section  of  the 
country  is  making.  Mr.  Hooper  is 
well  known  on  the  Pacific  Coast  as  a 
designer  of  public  and  commercial 
buildings,  and  he  has  to  his  credit 
several  of  the  largest  and  more  im- 
portant structures  of  either  type 
erected  within  the  past  few  years  in 
these  two  cities. 

Prominent  among  his  more  recent 
work  is  the  new  Winch  Building,  a 
handsome  seven-story  office  structure 
situated  in  Vancouver,  at  the  corner 
of  Hastings  and  Howe  streets.  The 
exterior  of  the  building  is  carried  out 
entirely  in  British  Columbia  granite, 
and  the  architectural  treatment  is  a 
free  adaptation  of  the  Renaissance 
style,  with  the  general  lines  as  far  as 
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consistent,  conforming  to  those  of  the 
new  Federal  Post  Office,  which  ad- 
joins it  on  Hastings  street.  In  con- 
struction, the  building  is  of  a  most 
modern  and  substantial  character,  the 
frame  being  of  steel  encased  in  con- 
crete, the  partitions  of  hollow  tile,  and 
the  floors  of  reinforced  concrete — thus 
bringing  its  physical  features  well 
within  the  meaning  of  the  term  "fire- 
proof," as  it  is  understood. 

The  main  entrance,  flanked  by  two  • 
large  monolith  cohnnns,  leads  into  a 
l)arrel  vaulted  corridor,  thirteen  feet 
wide,  which  extends  practically  the 
entire  depth  of  the  building.  This  is 
finished  in  stucco  relief  work,  and 
marble  dado  and  pilasters,  the  floor 
being  of  tile.  There  are  two  large  and 
six  smaller  offices  on  the  main  floor, 
the  principal  one  of  which,  situated  to 
the  right  of  the  entrance,  being  occu- 
pied by  the  owner  of  the  premises.  It 
is  a  handsomely  finished  interior,  with 
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mahogany  panelled  walls,  and  a  deep 
plastered  beamed  ceiling,  containing  a 
large  dome  of  stained  glass,  allegoric- 
ally  depicting  the  life  and  resources  of 
British  Columbia.  At  the  rear  is  a 
board  room  and  vaults,  and  a  staircase 
leading  to  the  mezzanine  floor,  which 
provides  toilet  and  storage  accommo- 
dations, and  to  the  safe  deposit  vaults 
in  the  basement. 

The  upper  floors  are  served  by  two 
centrally  located  high  speed  elevators, 
and  the  stairs  throughout  are  of  con- 
crete with  marble  treads  and  rises. 
There  are  twenty-eight  offices  on  each 
floor,  all  of  which  are  arranged  so  as 
to  have  an  abundance  of  outside  light. 
The  finish  throughout  is  of  oak. 
Every  room  is  provided  with  enam- 
elled basin  and  running  water,  and 
over  half  of  the  offices  have  modern 
fireproof  vaults.  The  general  lavatory 
and  toilet  rooms  are  designed  along 
approved  lines,  the  floor  being  tile, 
the  fittings  porcelain,  and  the  parti- 
tions of  marble.  The  upper  corridors 
are  also  tiled,  both  on  the  floor  and 
the  walls,  which  are  dadoed  to  the 
height  of  four  feet. 

A  large  vacuum  cleaner  with  two 
outlets  is  installed  on  each  floor,  and 
the  heating  is  done  by  low  pressure 
steam  system.  In  the  basement  are 
large  offices  and  a  wide  corridor,  be- 
sides a  safe  deposit  vault,  elevator 
machinery  rooms,  toilets  and  boiler 
room,  where  are  two  boilers. 


Ground  Floor  Plan,  new  Winch  Building,  Corner  of  Hasting*  and  Howe  Streets,  Van- 
couver,  B.C.     Hooper   and   Watklns,   Architects. 


Typical   Office  Floor  Plan,   new  V\/inch   Building,  Corner  of   Hastings  and   Howe  Streets, 
Vancouver,    B.C.      Hooper    and    Watkins,    Architects. 

Eventually  the  height  of  the  struc- 
ture is  to  be  increased  by  two  addi- 
tional stories,  the  steel  work  and  walls 
being  designed  with  this  object  in 
view.  The  cost  of  the  building  com- 
plete was  $383,000. 

Another  imposing  structure  design- 
ed by  Mr.  Hooper,  is  the  Domin- 
ion Stock  and  Bond  Company's  new 
building  (see  illustration  on  page  73) 
now  in  process  of  erection  on  the  cor- 
ner opposite  the  Winch  Building. 
This  is  to  be  a  ten-story  structure, 
covering  a  ground  area  of  104  by 
120  feet,  and  it  is  to  be  used  entirely 
for  office  purposes.  In  construction 
it  will  be  similar  to  the  building  just 
mentioned,  being  of  steel,  concrete 
and  hollow  tile,  with  granite  exterior 
walls.  A  colonnade  formed  by  huge 
monolith  pillars,  will  extend  along 
the  lower  portion  of  the  building  on 
both  streets,  and  this  treatment  will 
be  repeated  in  a  measure  in  the  up- 
per part  of  the  structure  where  twin- 
ned semi-circular  pilasters  will  rise 
between  the  windows  from  the  ninth 
floor  line  to  a  richly-detailed  cornice. 
Entrance  to  the  interior  will  be  by 
spacious  corridors  carried  out  in 
stucco  relief-work,  marble  and  tile, 
and  leading  to  a  central  hall  giving 
access  to  four  high  speed  elevators 
and  fireproof  staircase  communicat- 
ing with  the  upper  floors.  The  heat- 
ing of  the  building  will  be  done  by  a 
low  pressure  steam  system  and  the 
appointments  throughout  will  be  of  a 
most  modern  type.     In  this  connec- 


Exterior  and  Interior  Views,  Head  Office  of  the  B.  C.  Permanent  Loan  and  Savings  Company  on  Pender  Street. 
«n  Intert  -ting  Smail  Structure  of  ionic  Design,  Situated  on  the  Principai  Thoroughfare  of  Vancouver's  Financial 
District.  The  ISflanager's  Office  and  Board  Room  are  Located  on  the  iVIezzantne  Floor  over  the  Vault  and  the 
Supply  Room  at  the  Rear  of  the  Banking   Floor.     (See  Floor  Plan   on   next  page.)     Thos.   Hooper,  Architect. 


Construction,  June,  1910. 
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Floor  Plan,  B.  C.  Permanent  Loan  and 
Saving  Company,  Pender  Street,  Van- 
couver,   B.C.      Thos.    Hooper,    Architect. 


tion,  it  might  be  mentioned  that  two 
other  structures  of  similar  height 
and  for  similar  purposes,  are  at  pres- 
ent projected  to  be  built  this  year  on 
the  two  other  corners  of  this  inter- 
section— a  fact  which  gives  an  ex- 
cellent idea  of  the  growing  import- 
ance and  rapid  development  of  Van- 
couver as  a  commercial  centre,  and 
the  prominence  it  is  assuming  as  one 
of  the  most  progressive  cities  in  the 
Dominion. 

Noteworthy  among  Vancouver's 
banking  houses  is  the  head  office  of 
the  British  Columbia  Permanent 
Loan  and  Saving  Company — an  in- 
teresting Ionic  structure  located  on 
Pender  street  in  the  heart  of  the  fi- 
nancial district.  In  the  construction 
of  this  building,  a  delicately  veined 
sand  stone  is  used  for  the  exterior 
walls,  the  frame  work  is  of  steel, 
and  the  appointments  in  general  of  a 
fireproof  nature.  Most  of  the  ground 
floor  space  is  occupied  by  a  large 
banking  room,  having  a  tile  floor  and 
rich  mahogany  fixtures  with  bronze 
metal  teller's  cage.  The  high  wain- 
scotting  and  the  i)ilasters  are  of 
marble,  and  the  ceiling,  which  is 
deeply  coffered  with  enriched  plas- 
tic beams,  contains  an  elliptical  dome 
of  stained  glass  situated  over  the 
public  space.  The  manager's  office 
and  board  room  are  situated  on  the 
mezzanine  floor  at  the  rear.  These 
rooms  are  handsomely  finished  in 
hardwood,  and  have  stained  glass 
domes  and  fireplace.  The  space  di- 
rectly beneath  them  is  taken  up  by 
the  vault,  supply  room  and  lavatory 
facilities;  and  the  basement,  which  is 


the  full  size  of  the  building,  is  oc- 
cupied by  the  agents'  office  space,  and 
a  hot  water  heating  plant.  The  cost 
of  the  building  complete  was  $43,000. 
The  two  other  business  structures 
illustrated  are  the  Loo  Building  and 
the  new  Bower  Block.  The  former 
is  located  at  the  corner  of  Hastings 
and  Abbott  Streets.  It  is  of  mill 
construction  with  solid  masonry  wall, 
faced  with  pressed  brick,  and  was 
erected  at  a  cost  of  $93,000.  There 
are    seven      spacious      stores   on    the 


ing  the  various  rooms  are  of  the 
metal  lath  and  metal  stud  type,  plast- 
ered with  cement  to  a  thickness  of  two 
inches;  and  all  parts  of  the  structural 
steel  work  throughout  the  building, 
are  protected  by  concrete  casing. 
Concrete  is  also  used  for  the  curtain 
walls  and  floor  sys'teni;  the  latter, 
with  the  exception  of  the  corridors 
and  toilets  which  are  tiled,  being  sur- 
faced with  battle-ship  linoleum  on  a 
cement  base.  In  order  that  all  of- 
fices may  have  plenty  of  outside  light, 


Front  Elevation,  Recently  Erected  Premises  of  tiie  Royal  Bank  of  Canada  on  Gov- 
ernment Street,  Victoria,  B.C.  This  Front  is  Executed  Entirely  in  a  Rich  Native 
Granite,  Even  Unto  the  Latticed  Windowrs,  Which  are  Cut  Through  Three-Inch 
Stone  Slabs.     Thos.   Hooper,  Architect. 


ground  floor  and  twenty-three  of- 
fices on  each  of  the  four  upper  floors, 
besides  ample  vault  and  lavatory  ac- 
commodations. In  addition  there  is  a 
large  basement  with  street  entrances 
well  suited  to  business  purposes.  The 
upper  floors  are  served  by  two  high 
speed  elevators,  and  the  offices  are 
arranged  so  as  to  obtain  the  maxi- 
mum degree  of  outside  light.  The 
building  is  heated  by  hot  water,  the 
lighting  is  by  electricity,  and  the  ap- 
pointments in  general  have  been  most 
carefully  considered. 

The  Bower  Block  is  a  large  store 
and  office  building  at  the  present  time 
in  course  of  construction  on  Gran- 
ville Street,  one  of  the  busy  trade  ar- 
teries of  the  city.  The  facade  is 
faced  with  a  blue  Bedford  lime- 
stone, carried  on  .steel  framework, 
and  the  architectural  treatment  is 
such  as  to  impart  to  the  structure  a 
feeling  of  dignity  and  solidity.  There 
arc  fifteen  offices,  finished  with  oak 
trim,  on  each  floor,  to  which 
access  is  obtained  by  a  modern  ele- 
vator  service.     The  partitions   divid- 


a  light  area  with  windows  of  metal 
sash  and  wire  glass,  is  provided  on 
either  side.     Steam  for  heating  pur- 


Ground  Floor  Plan,  Royal  Bank  of 
Canada  Building,  Government  Street, 
Victoria,  B.C.  Thos.  Hooper,  Archi- 
tect. 


Public    Library    Building,    Victoria,    B.C.      A    Substantially    Built    Structure,    Having    British    Columbia    Granite    Ex- 
terior Walls.     Thos.   Hooper,  Architect. 


Loo    Building,   Corner    Hastings   and   Abbott   Streets,    Van  couver,   B.C.     The  Ground   Floor  Contains  Seven   Spacious 
Stoors,    and    the    Upper    Floors    Twenty-Three   Offices    Each,    with    Ample    Lavatory    and    Vault    Accommodations. 
All    Rooms    are    Exceptionally    Well    Lighted    and    the    Upper    Floors    are    Served    by    Two    High    Speed    Elevators. 
Thos.    Hooper,   Architect. 


Construction,  June,  1910. 
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poses  will  be  supplied  by  a  low  press- 
ure system;   the   electric  wiring  will 


Ground  Floor  Plan,  Public  Library  Build- 
ing, Victoria,  B.C.,  Showing  General 
Lay-Out  of  the  Interior  and  Arrange- 
ment of  Stack  Room.  Thos.  Hooper, 
Architect. 

be  installed  in  a  conduit ;  and  among 
other  features  of  the  equipment,  there 
will  be  a  modern  vacuum  system  for 
cleaning  purposes,  installed  on  each 
floor. 

The  three  Victoria  buildings,  design- 
ed by  Mr.  Hooper,  which  are  shown 
in     the     accompanying     illustrations, 


fittingly  bespeak  the  splendid  progress 
of  this  rapidly-growing  city,  and  give 
an  excellent  idea  of  the  substantial 
character  of  buildings  which  are  be- 
ing erected  in  the  capital  of  British 
Columbia.  The  Public  Library  build- 
ing, which  is  a  substantial,  two-story 
and  basement,  granite  structure,  is 
both  dignified  in  design  and  practi- 
cal in  plan.  The  interior  is  excep- 
tionally well  arranged,  being  such  as 
to  enable  the  librarian  and  his  as- 
sistants to  command  a  full  view  of 
the  entire  first  floor.  The  vestibule 
and  entrance  lobby  is  flanked  on  ei- 
ther side  by  spacious  reading  rooms. 
Back  of  the  lobby  is  the  delivery 
space,    with    staircase,    vault    and    li- 


when  its  completion  is  eventually  car- 
ried out,  which  will  be  in  the  near 
future,  the  institution  it  will  house 
can  feel  justly  proud.  The  front  is  of 
cut  granite,  and  the  entrance,  which  is 
recessed,  has  two  large  columns  on 
either  side.  Over  the  doorway  is  a 
bronze  cast  of  the  Royal  Coat  of  Arms 
and  above  this,  spanning  the  width  of 
the  entrance,  is  a  wrought  iron  arched 
window  which  rises  to  the  base  of  the 
lower  cornice.  A  feature  of  the  stone 
work  is  two  high  placed  latticed  win- 
dows, which  were  cut  through  three- 
inch  stone  slabs.  The  side  and  back 
walls  of  the  building  are  of  brick  sup- 
porting large  box  girders  which  carry 
the    upper   floor.     The   banking   room 


The  Bower  Building,  an  Eight  Story  Fireproof  Store  and  Office  Structure  now  in 
Course  of  Erection  on  Granville  Street,  Vancouver,  B.C.  The  Frame  Work  of  the 
Building  is  of  Steel  Encased  in  Concrete — this  Latter  IVIaterial  Also  Being  Used 
for  the  Curtain  Walls — While  the  Front  is  Faced  with  Bedford  Indiana  Limestone 
of  a   Blue  Tone.     Thos.   Hooper,  Architect. 


Typical  Office  Floor  Plan,  Bower  Building, 
Now  Being  Built  on  Granville  Street, 
Vancouver,  B.C.  Thos.  Hooper,  Archi- 
tect. 


brarian's  office  on  one  side,  and  a  cat- 
alogue room  and  reference  rcom  on 
the  other  .  A  novel  feature  of  the  plan 
is  the  stack  room,  which  is  semi-cir- 
cular in  shape,  and  has  book-cases 
arranged  to  conform  accordingly.  On 
the  upper  floor  are  several  good 
sized  rooms,  equally  as  well  arranged, 
and  in  the  basement  there  is  ample 
storage  space  and  a  modern  heating 
plant. 

The  Royal  Bank  of  Canada's  new 
building  is  the  most  recent  addition 
to  the  banking  houses  of  Victoria,  and 


rises  twenty-five  feet  in  height,  and 
has  a  large  stained  glass  elliptical 
dome  set  in  a  richly  plastered  ceiling. 
The  walls  are  pilastered  and  panelled 
to  a  height  of  ten  feet  in  mahogany  to 
match  the  bank  fixtures,  and  the  floor 
throughout  is  surfaced  with  terrazo. 
To  the  left  of  the  entrance  is  the 
manager's  suite,  and  at  the  rear  •;  i 
the  floor  is  a  small  book  elevator 
which  runs  to  the  basement,  where 
two  large  vaults,  lavatories,  locker 
rooms  and  boiler  compartments  are 
located.     The  upper  floor,  which  has 
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The   George  Jay  School,    Now   Being    Built   by  the   Board   of   Education  at  Victoria,   B.C.     In  the  Plan  and  Construction  of  This  Building 
the    Essentials   of   School    Hygiene   and   the   Safety   of  the   Scholars    Have    Been    Thoroughly   Considered.      The    Exterior   Walls   are   ot?J 
Concrete   and    Pressed    Brick,    the    Interior    Dividing    Walls   and   Partitions   of    Brick   and    Hollow/   Tile;    and   the    Beams,    Floors,    Roof 
and   Stairs   of    Reinforced    Concrete.      Thos.    Hooper,    Architect. 


a  ireparate  street  entrance,  contains 
seven  offices,  each  equipped  with  sep- 
arate lavatories,  and  two  general  toilet 
rooms.  The  estimated  cost  of  the 
building  is  $44,000. 

In  the  George  Jay  School,  which 
the  Board  of  Education  has  well 
under  way  at  the  present  time,  Vic- 
toria will  have  a  building  which  is 
eminently  superior  in  more  ways  than 
one.  to  a  large  number  of  similar 
structures     that     have     been     erected 


within  recent  date,  in  many  of  the 
more  congested  parts  of  the  eastern 
section  of  the  Dominion.  This  build- 
ing shows  a  proper  appreciation  on 
the  part  of  the  School  Trustees,  as 
regards  "merit  of  investment,"  and 
both  in  plan  and  construction  it  has 
many  features  that  can  be  advantage- 
ously studied  by  other  municipalities 
which  have  like  problems  confronting 
them.  Not  only  has  the  element  of 
fireproofing  been   fully  taken  into  ac- 


count, but  the  essentials  of  school 
hygiene  have  been  broadly  considered 
as  well.  The  design  of  the  building 
itself  is  especially  worthy  of  note,  as 
is  also  the  arrangement  of  the  en- 
trances, which  depart  somewhat  from 
the  plan  generally  adopted.  The 
foundations,  floor  system  and  stairs 
are  of  reinforced  concrete,  the  parti- 
tions of  brick  and  hollow  tile,  and  the 
e.xterior  walls  are  of  clayburn  pressed 
brick.     On   the  ground  floor  are   five 


Basement   Plan,   George   Jay  School,    Now    Being    Built   at   Victoria,   B.C.     Note  the    Large   Play   Rooms  and  the    Direct   Staircase   Ar- 
rangement Giving  Access  to  the  Upper  Floors  and  the  Outside.     Thos.   Hooper,  Architect. 
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Ground   Floor   Plan,   George  Jay  School,    Now   Being    Built  at   Victoria,   B.C.,   Showing  the  General   Disposition   of  the  Class   Rooms,   and 
Location   of   Principal's  Office  and   Accommodations   for   the  Teaching   Staff.     Thos,    Hooper,   Architect. 


large  class  rooms  with  ample  ward- 
robe accommodation,  the  principal's 
offices,  and  two  rooms  for  the  teach- 
ing staff.  The  second  floor  contains 
four  additional  class  rooms,  four 
modernly  equipped  lavatories,  and  a 
spacious  assembly  hall  which  takes 
up  the  entire  central  portion  of  the 
floor.  This  auditorium  opens  onto 
hallways  on  either  side,  giving  access 
to  the  staircases  which  arc  most  direct 
in  their  arrangement,  thus  making  it 
possible  for  this  portion  of  the  build- 


ing to  be  quickly  emptied.  The  Man- 
ual Training  and  Domestic  Science 
departments  are  located  in  the  base- 
ment, where  large  sejjarate  play  rooms 
and  splendidly  equipped  toilets  for 
either  sex  are  also  to  be  found.  The 
boiler-room  and  fan  system  are  locat- 
ed in  the  rear,  and  the  heating  is  done 
by  humified  air,  warmed  over  steam 
coils,  the  temperature  being  regulat- 
ed by   thermostats  in  each  room. 

Although    Mr.    Hooper's   work    re- 
lates   principally    to    commercial    and 


public  buildings,  he  has  designed  sev- 
eral of  the  more  important  ecclesias- 
tical edifices  erected  recently  in  the 
Pacific  Coast  district.  One  of  his 
most  notable  efforts  in  this  respect  is 
the  Metropolitan  Methodist  Church 
on  Pandora  Avenue,  Vancouver — an 
imposing  structure  which  provides 
seating  accommodation  for  2,500 
worshippers.  The  walls  are  of  gran- 
ite rubblework  and  at  the  intersection 
of  the  two  main  facades,  the  main 
tower  rises  to  a  considerable  height 


First  Floor  Plan,  George  Jay  School,  Now  Being   Built  at  Victoria,  B.C.     Note  the  Spacious  Dimensions  of  Assembly  Hall,   and   Cloak 
Room   and   Lavatory  Arrangements.     Thos.   Hooper,  Architect. 


Metropolitan    Methodist   Church      i' ■■■■._.      -,    Av    i    ■■,    Vancouver,    B.C.      An     Imposing     Ecclesiastical     Edifice    Capable 
of   Seating   2,500   Worshippers.    Thos.    Hooper,   Architect. 


Ground  and  Upper  Floor  Plans,  Metropolitan  Methodist  Church,  Vancouver,  B.C.  Note  the  Unusual  Arrangement 
of  the  Sunday  School  Rooms,  and  the  Arrangement  of  the  Side  Entrances,  which  Serves  both  This  Portion  of 
the   Building  and  the  Large  Auditorium.     Thos.   Hooper,  Architect. 
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above  the  roof  of  the  structure.  En- 
trance to  the  vestibule  is  obtained 
through  a  triple  arched  doorway,  and 
through  two  entrances,  at  either  cor- 
ner, which  also  gives   access  to  the 


throughout  are  modern  in  character. 
The  residence  of  Mr.  George  Sny- 
der, is  one  of  Victoria's  many  inter- 
esting stone  and  shingle  homes,  a 
mode  of  construction,  in  fact,  v^rhioh  is 


its  decorative  scheme  and  character 
oT  the  furnishings. 


REGISTRATION 
ENGINEERS. 


OF 


view   of   Auditorium,    Metropolitan    Method 
General    Architectural    Treatment    of   the 


staircase  leading  to  the  balcony  floor. 
The  auditorium,  which  has  large 
traceried  windows,  is  exceptionally 
well  lighted  and  an  unobstructed  view 
of  the  pulpit  and  choir  can  be  obtain- 
ed from  any  part  of  the  building.  A 
feature  of  the  plan  is  the  unusual  ar- 
rangement of  the  Sunday  School 
room,  which  is  situated  at  the  rear  of 
the  auditorium.  This  can  be  entered 
from  the  two  doors  giving  access  to 
the  auditorium  at  either  side  of  the 
building,  or  through  an  entrance  at 
the  rear.  The  second  floor  provides 
two  ladies'  parlors  and  a  young  men's 
reading-room,  while  the  basement 
contains  several  additional  rooms  for 
church  and  social  purposes. 

A  smaller  building  of  this  char- 
acter, by  the  same  author,  is  the 
Trinity  Methodist  Church,  Nelson, 
B.  C.  This  structure  costs  $25,000, 
and  it  is  built  of  a  white  marble, 
which  is  found  in  abundance  in  that 
locality.  The  auditorium,  which  is 
splendidly  lighted  by  large  stained- 
glass  windows,  has  a  low  vaulted 
ceiling,  traced  with  plastic  moulds ; 
and  the  walls  are  panelled  with  Brit- 
ish Columbia  fir,  beautifully  grained 
and  finished.  There  is  a  good-sized 
gallery,  and  additional  seating  accom- 
modation, if  necessary,  can  be  pro- 
vided by  utilizing  the  Sunday  School, 
which  is  divided  from  the  auditoi- 
ium  by  rolling  partitions.  In  the 
basement  of  the  structure  are  several 
large  class  rooms,  banquet  hall,  kit- 
chen, etc.  Heating  is  supplied  by  a 
fan  system,     and     the  appointments 


St    Church,    Vancouver,    B.C.,    Showing    the 
Interior,      Thos.    Hooper,    Architect. 


quite  prevalent  in  domestic  work  in  the 
extreme  West.  Two  interior  views 
of  this  residence,  are  illustrated,  one 
showing  the  entrance  hall,  and  the 
other  the  dining-room.  The  hallway, 
with  its  fireplace,   wall  panelling  and 


LICENSING  CIVIL  ENGINEERS 
is  contemplated  in  a  bill  introduced 
in  the  New  York  Assembly  by  Mr. 
Edward  J.  L.  Raldiris,  an  engineer 
member  of  that  body.  The  bill  was 
referred  to  the  committee  on  public 
education,  which  has  already  held 
two  hearings  on  it.  If  passed,  says 
Engineering  Record,  it  will  require 
all  engineers  who  practice  engineer- 
ing in  the  State  after  January  1st, 
1911,  to  be  licensed;  which  will  be 
done  by  examination  or  by  present- 
ing satisfactory  proof  of  ability,  un- 
der which  latter  method  engineers 
now  engaged  in  practice  will  be  li- 
censed, as  it  is  not  the  aim  of  the 
author  of  the  bill  to  afifect  those  en- 
gaged in  engineering  work  when  it 
goe's  into  efifect.  "Mr.  Raldiris  states 
that  the  purpose  of  his  measure  is  to 
give  the  engineer  the  same  standing 
in  the  community  as  the  physician 
and  the  lawyer,  by  raising  the  stan- 
dard of  those  licensed  to  practice  civil 
engineering,  and  making  it  a  misde- 
meanor to  practice  without  a  license. 
An  examination  of  the  bill  shows 
that  it  probably  has  not  had  the  bene- 
fit of  adverse  criticism  before  being 
presented,  as  it  can  be  very  much  im- 
proved in  some  places  where  the  ex- 
act purpose  of  the  requirements  is 
not  at  all  apparent.    For  example,  an 


Trinity   Methodist  Church,   Nelson,  B.C.,  Built  of  Local  White  Marble  and   Erected  at  a 
cost  of  $25,000.     Thos.    Hooper,    Architect. 


wood  ceiling,  is  especially  interest- 
ing, while  the  dining-room  shows  a 
most  pleasing  consideration   both   in 


engineer  is  defined  as  a  "practitioner 
of  engineering,"  and  the  practice  of 
engineering  is  defined  as  follows:  'A 
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bility,  and  the  operation  of  the  law 
for  more'  than  ten  years  has  confirm- 
ed the  wisdom  of  this  view.  It  might 
be  added  that  the  presentation  of  this 
bill  without  any  prior  discussion  of 
it  by  the  American  Society  of  Civil 
Engineers  robs  it  of  authority  as  a 
professional    measure." 


Ferspective  View  of  Ten  Story  Fireproof  Office  Building  now  In  Process  of  Erection 
at  the  Corner  of  Hastings  and  Howe  Streets,  Vancouver,  for  the  Dominion  Stock 
and  Bond  Company.  It  will  be  of  Steel  Frame  Construction  Encased  In  Concrete, 
with    Granite    Exterior    Walls.      Thos.    Hooper,    Architect. 


person  practices  engineering  within 
the  meaning  of  this  article,  except  as 
herinafter  stated,  who  holds  himself 
out  as  being  able  to  design,  construct, 
and  care  for  public  works,  such  as 
roads,  bridges,  canals,  railways,  aque- 
ducts, drainage  works,  waterworks, 
river  and  harbor  improvements,  mili- 
tary engineering  work,  foundations, 
irrigation  works,  structural  steel 
works,  triangulation  and  topographi- 
cal layouts  or  plans  of  cities,  street 
improvements,  and  the  engineering 
inspection  thereof.'.  The  meaning  of 
'except  as  hereinafter  stated,'  is  not 
evident  from  anything  in  a  subse- 
quent section  of  the  bill,  and  the  def- 
inition quoted  gives  e'verything  stated 
in  the  bill  regarding  the  character  cf 
the  work  it  is  proposed  to  control. 
But  it  is  self-evident  that  the  lan- 
guage of  the  bill  will  not  prevent  en- 
gineering work  from  being  intrusted 
to.  anybody  who  does  not  'hold  him- 
self out  as  being  able  to  design,  con 
struct  and  care  for  public  works.' 
This  objection  can  be  overcome  by  a 
change  in  language  so  that  there  shall 
be  no  uncertainty  as  to  what  is  meant. 
.\notheT  grave  objection  to  the  bill  i.s 
its  partial  uncertainty  as  to  what 
shall  be  the  status  of  subordinates  oc- 
cupying places  without  legal  responsi- 
bility. This  point  caused  considerable 
discussion  some  two  years  ago  when 
the  licensing  of  architects  in  Illinois 
was   under   consideration,   and   there 


was  a  strong  feeling  that  all  assistants 
above  the  grade  of  junior  draftsmen 
should  be  licensed.  It  was  finally  de- 
cided, however,  that  the  objects  de- 
sired would  be  fully  attained  by  mak- 
ing the  law  apply  only  to  those  who 
occupied  positions  of  legal  responsi- 


REINFORCED  CONCRETE  has 
just  made  its  appearance  in  Pales- 
tine, and  is  calling  forth  much  inter- 
est and  curiosity  from  natives,  es- 
pecially masons.  When  the  German 
Emperor  and  Empress  visited  Jeru- 
salem in  1898  a  carriage  road  from 
the  northern  suburbs  up  and  along  the 
ridge  of  Mount  Scopus  to  the  sum- 
mit of  the  Mount  of  Olives  was  built 
for  them  by  the  Turkish  Government. 
From  the  top  of  Mount  Scopus  there 
is  an  extensive  view.  Jerusalem  lies 
near  by,  below  to  the  west,  and  to 
the  east  the  Dead  Sea  appears  only 
a  few  miles  ofif,  while  it  is  over  20 
miles,  and  beyond  it  and  the  Jordan 
valley  extends  the  range  of  Moab.  It 
was  this  sight  that  impressed  the 
Empress,  and  on  her  return  to  Ger- 
many a  large  sum  was  collected  for 
building  the  sanitorium  at  this  place, 
which  has  just  been  opened.  In  this 
building  concrete  has  be'en  used  in  a 
different  manner  from  that  in  gener- 
al use.  Tihe  sanitorium  proper  is 
two  stories  high,  with  a  basement 
under  a  part,  and  is  built  around  a 
large  open  court.  The  living  rooms, 
etc.,  form  two  sides  and  the  north 
end,  while  the  south  end  is  occupied 
by  the  church  and  the  lofty  bell  tow- 
er. The  apses  are  toward  the  south, 
it  being  the  first  Lutherian  church  in 
which  the  apses  do  not  face  east. 


Residence  of  Mr.  George  Snyder,  Victoria,  B.C.  An  attractive  Dwelling  House  of 
Frame  and  Stone  Construction — a  Combination  of  IVIaterials  Which  Is  Quite  Common 
In  Residential  Work  Throughout  the  Extreme  Western  Section.  Thos.  Hooper, 
Architect. 


Hallway,  Residence  of  Mr.  George  Snyder,  Victoria,  B.C. 
Celling.     Thos.   Hooper,  Architect. 


Showing  Detail  of  Staircase,  Wall  Panelling  and  Beamed 


Dining    Room,    Residence   of   Mr.   George   Snyder,   Victoria,  B.C.,  Showing   Decorative  Treatment  of  Celling  and  Gen- 
eral   Character   of   the    Furnishings   and    Hangings.     Thos.  Hooper,  Architect. 
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An   attractive   reinforced   concrete   residence   with    a    red   tile    roof   and    a    picturesque    setting.      Milton     Dana    Morrill,    Architect.  . 

INEXPENSIVE  HOMES  OF  REINFORCED  CONCRETE.— Sub- 

stantially  and  Hygienically  Planned  Small  Dwelling  Structures  in  Whlck 
trie  Artistic  and  Economic  Use  oi  Concrete  is  Fully  Demonstrated. — 
Sections  Cast  m  Steel  Moulds  oi  Standard  Dimensions.  dana^morrill 


WHAT  ARCHITECTURAL  STYLE  are  we  de- 
veloping to  day  ? 
The  Greeks  developed  the  lintel  type  of  ar- 
chitecture, following  the  natural  shapes  and  sizes  of  avail- 
able stone.  The  Romans  built  mostly  in  brick,  and  de- 
veloped the  arch  as  a  natural  form  for  their  material. 
What  new  type  and  style  will  be  developed  through  the 
use  of  reinforced,  concrete?  There  must  be  a  concrete 
style.  We  have  already  worked  out  the  structural  forms 
which  seem  best  suited  to  the  material,  and  possibly  the 
best  concrete  buildings  have  been  designed  by  engineers, 
as  they  have  followed  the  simplest  and  most  logical 
shapes,  and  have  not  been  hampered  by  architectural  pre- 
cedent. 

We  architects  are  .so  wedded  to  traditional  forms  such 
as  cornices,  columns  and  arches,  that  we  are  likely  to 
employ  these  in  positions  where  they  serve  a  decorative 
rather  than  a  constructive  function.  Is  there  any  rea- 
son why  structures  cannot  be  designed  in  the  simplest 
and  most  natural  forms  for  concrete,  and  still  be  beau- 
tiful in  proportion,  line,  and  color?  Cannot  honest  con- 
struction be  made  decorative  and  beautiful  without  re- 
quiring a  masque  of  false  architectural  detail  or  an  im- 
itation in  material  ?  It  has  seemed  to  me  that  in  cement 
work  we  have  been  designing  in  styles  suited  for  wood 
or  brick,  and  constructing  in  concrete  with  shapes  un- 
suited  and  unnatural  to  the  material  in  hand.  This  has, 
of  course,  made  work  difficult  and  expensive. 

In  my  work  on  inex|)ensive  homes,  economy  compelled 
me  to  put  out  of  mind  all  architectural  development,  and 
to  go  back  to  first  principles  and  to  primitive  habitations. 
Houses  as  well  as  other  structures  need  not  be  expensive 
to  be  beautiful.  Good  taste,  proportion,  and  a  good  se- 
lection of  materials  and  color  are  only  necessary.  The 
most  costly  buildings  in  this  country  are  often  the  worst 
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from  an  architectural  and  esthetic  standpoint.  Our  early 
Colonial  homes  are  beautiful,  why?  (They  are  built  of 
inexpensive  material).  Their  simplicity  and  good  taste 
are  the  open  secrets  of  their  beauty. 

While  the  design  of  the  small  house  would  not  seem 
such  a  great  problem,  it  presents  more  difficulty  than 
larger  plans,  for  economy  is  of  the  first  importance,  al- 
though, conveniences,  beauty  and  stability  cannot  be  sac- 
rificed. 

In  literature  the  statement  of  a  fact  in  the  shortest, 
most  concise,  and  simple  form  takes  careful  study  of 
elimination ;  and  so,  to  reduce  expense  without  losing 
modern  convenience  and  comfort,  is  the  essence  of  scien- 
tific planning.  It  has  been  endeavored  to  combine  in  the 
following  designs  the  convenience  of  the  apartment  with 
the  light,  air,  privacy,  and  consequent  health  of  the  coun- 
try. Passages  and  halls  have  been  eliminated,  leaving  all 
space  available  for  occtipation.  All  rooms  have  light  on 
two  sides.  One  chimney  must  serve,  and  convenience 
and  economy  in  house  work  is  of  first-importance.  The 
science  of  living  has  beeti  given  but  little  study, and  many 
of  us  consider  carefully  in  our  w'ork  how  we  can  econo- 
mize in  labor.  But  in  our  homes  there  is  a  great  waste 
of  effort  and  energy  through  unstudied  plan.  Upon  re- 
viewing the  problem  of  housing,  I  found  that  a  box  house 
was  by  far  the  most  economic  form,  which  could  be  con- 
.'■•tructed  enclosing  a  given  space,  as  this  form  requires  the 
least  wall  area.  The  box  is  also  the  most  rigid  and  sub- 
stantial, as  is  illustrated,  by  those  of  paste  board  in  daily 
use,  while  of  a  fragile  and  flimsy  material,  these  become 
firm  and  substantial  when  reinforced  at  the  corners. 

The  idea  of  a  Iwxed-shaped  house  is  not  attractive  to 
us,  but  why  cannot  this  form  be  made  beautiful?  We  see 
carved  and  decorated  jewelry  cabinets,  which  are  exqui- 
site.    Why  can   we   not  design   attractive   homes   within 
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Design  for  a  Seven  Room  Concrete  House.  This  special  type 
of  house  was  awarded  first  prize  at  the  last  International 
Congress  on  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis.  An  attractive  feature 
is  the  roof-garden,  which  can  be  divided  off  into  out-door  bed- 
rooms by  movable  screens.     Milton  Dana  iVIorrill,  Architect. 


Study  for  a  Five-Room  House,  showing  an  extremely  simple  yet 
attractive  design  and  Interior  arrangement.  Miltoi  Dana 
Morriil,    Designer. 
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A  Two-Storey  Two-Family  Concrete  House,  which  is  one  of  a 
group  of  ninety  houses  to  be  built  by  the  Octavia  Hiil  Asso- 
ciation of  Phliadelphla.  The  contractors  estimate  the  cost  of 
these  houses  at  $300  per  room,  Milton  Dana  Morrill,  Architect, 
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MILTOIS     DAMA    MOQCILL 
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Perspective  Sketch  and  Floor  Plan  for  a  Three-Room  Work- 
man's Cottage.  Note  the  large  living  room  with  alcoves  at 
each  end  fitted  with  couches.  These  can  be  transformed  Into 
bedrooms  by  sliding  curtains.  The  chimney  of  the  fireplace 
also  serves  the  kitchen,  and  a  shower  bath  can  be  installed  In 
one  of  the  closet  spaces  if  so  desired.  Milton  Dana  Morrill, 
Designer, 
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similar  lines,  being  guided  more  by  the  law  of  common 
sense,  fitness  and  beauty,  rather  than  by  precedent,  in 
following  an  architectural  style,  which  at -best  cannot  be 
suited  in  structural  forms  so  changed  ?  Everything  in 
daily  use  has  been  standardized,  books  are  of  uniform 
size,  bookcases  are  arranged  in  unit  sections  and  the 
same  has  been  done  with  thousands  of  articles  about  us, 
and  the  principle  of  standard  forms  has  reduced  cost 
and  labor  to  a  tremendous  degree,  and  improved  quali- 
ty. Why  cannot  this  same  principle  be  applied  to  houses 
and  homes. 

If  standard  homes  can  be  built  to  advantage  at  whole- 
sale, how  important  it  is  that  these  should  be  perfect  in 
architecture  and  in  plans.  In  all  our  cities  contractors 
are  building  rows  upon  rows  of  houses,  and  in  the  ma- 
jority of  cases  plans  are  not  furnished  by  leading  archi- 
tects but  are  bought  from  the  man  who  will  make  them 
at  the  cheapest  price.  Contractors  will  employ  the  best 
doctor  they  can  find  for  their  families,  but  in  these  build- 
ing  operations    the    best    architects    are   cut    out   because 


we  have  the  design,  and  if  we  follow  our  diagrams  in 
setting  up  our  steel  moulds,  the  building  is  bound  to 
come  out  right.  One  of  the  plans  is  so  arranged  that  it 
can  be  built  in  sections  almost  as  a  bookcase  is  put  up, 
being  complete  in  four,  five,  six  and  seven  room  houses 
and  arranged  so  that  any  number  of  rooms  up  to  twelve 
can  be  made  or  added  with  no  alteration.  For  a  group 
of  these  houses  the  fire  places,  stairway,  sinks,  ice-boxes, 
etc.,  are  of  a  standard  type  and  steel  moulds  are  made 
for  these.  To  make  an  attractive  mantel  it  is  only  ne- 
cessary to  lock  together  the  standard  moulds  and  pour 
the  material,  the  whole  being  made  at  a  quarter  the  cost 
of  our  less  substantial  wood  fixtures. 

In  the  preparation  of  these  plans  the  designer  has  en- 
deavored to  invent  homes  where  the  habitant  of  the  tene- 
ment can  afford  to  live,  and  where  he  and  his  family 
can  enjoy  two  of  the  greatest  gifts  of  God — good  health 
and  sun  shine.  It  is  now  realized  that  our  hospitals  can 
only  relieve  and  prevent  the  communication  of  disease. 
They  cannot  stamp  it  out,  and  if  future  generations  are 
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Design  for  a  six  room  all-concrete  house  to  be  constructed  by  the  Mount  Hope  Finishing  Company  near  Fall  River,  Mass.  Note 
the  general  architectural  effect  produced  by  simple  lines  and  good  proportions.  The  Inlaid  work  over  the  entrance  is  of  marble, 
and  this  together  with  simple  window  shutters  and  flower  boxes  serves  to  effect  a  most  pleasing  contrast  with  the  white  wall. 
Milton    Dana    Morrill,   Architect. 


they  cannot  compete  with  unstudied  and  inferior  work, 
and  the  public  must  see  and  live  in  these  buildings  which 
are  not  beautiful,  and  sometimes  even  offending  to  the 
eye.  I  believe  that  all  our  cities  should  have  art  commis- 
sions who  would  pass  upon  designs  for  fitness  of  appear- 
ance just  as  our  health  department  demand  sanitary 
plans. 

There  are  certain  limitations  to  the  economic  use  of 
concrete  and  we  might  as  well  recognize  these  and  de- 
sign our  work  accordingly.  When  we  come  to  intricate 
detail  and  curved  surfaces,  concrete  work  becomes  diffi- 
cult, on  account  of  the  necessary  moulds.  Simple  straight 
lines  are  ideal  for  this  work  and  after  all  they  make  the 
simplest  and  most  attractive  buildings. 

I  have  adopted  in  all  plans  standard  unit  dimensions, 
so  that  drawings  are  reduced  to  mould  diagrams,  after 


to  improve  mentally,  morally  and  physically,  our  people 
must  live  in  healthy  homes,  and  the  city  tenement  cannot 
furnish  these. 

A  few  years  ago  the  expense  of  travel  and  time  con- 
sumed made  it  imperative  that  the  laboring  classes  should 
live  near  their  work,  but  improved  transportation  and 
low  fare  have  now  increased  the  residence  zone  to  many 
miles  around  our  larger  cities  and  high  land  values  and 
consequent  high  rents  have  reversed  conditions  so  that 
it  is  imperative  that  only  inexpensive  land  shall  be  oc- 
occupied  for  habitation. 

The  accompanying  designs  are  almost  primitive  in 
their  simplicity  but  would  not  this  simplicity  add,  rather 
than  detract  from  their  appearance,  and  would  not  a 
group  of  these  buildings  with  their  white  walls,  flower- 
boxes,  and  inlaid  marble  block  ornaments  make  a  striking 
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contrast  to  the  usual  inexpensive  homes.  There  is  a  great 
mental  and  physical  improvement  brought  about  through 
clean  and  beautiful  homes  and  a  pride  awakened  which 
enters  the  entire  life  of  the  tenement.  In  the  dark,  un- 
wholesome tenement  there  is  little  incentive  for  cleanliness 
iii  habits  or  in  life  and  a  marked  advance  has  been  noted 
by  a  change  to  sanitary  and  attractive  surroundings. 

Plans  have  been  prepared  for  a  group  of  two  story, 
three-room  apartment  buildings,  for  the  Octavia  Hill 
Association  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.  The  kitchen  fixtures, 
sinks,  ice-box  and  closets,  which  are  to  be  of  cement 
cast  in  steel  moulds,  occupying  one  end  of  the  living 
room,  so  that  by  light  washable  curtains  these  can  be 
screened  when  not  in  use.  The  bath  rooms  are  inter- 
locking in  plan,  so  that  no  space  is  lost.  The  contrac- 
tor's estimate  in  concrete  was  $900.00  per  apartment,  or 
$300.00  per  room,  fire-proof,  and  sanitary.  In  brick 
$1,100.00.  These  can  rent  for  $8.00  or  $10.00  per  month. 
The  group  will  comprise  ninety  buildings. 

One  design  presents  a  three-room  house.  The  large 
living  room   extending  across   the    front  with   alcoves   at 
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Design  for  a  Six-Room  Workman's  Cottage.  An  Attractive 
Small  Dwelling  House  V\/ith  a  Well  Disposed  Interior  Ar- 
rangement. Note  the  Direct  Surfacing  of  the  Exterior  and 
the  Interesting  Window  Treatment.  The  Porch  and  Bal- 
cony Arrangement  is  also  Worthy  of  Note.  Milton  Dana 
Morrill,  Architect. 

each  end  fitted  with  couches  and  arranged  by  sliding 
curtains  so  that  these  may  be  transformed  into  bedrooms, 
an  attractive  open  fire  place  is  directly  opposite  the  en- 
trance, the  chimney  also  serving  for  kitchen  range.  A 
shower  bath  can  be  placed  in  one  of  the  closet  spaces. 
Another  plan  is  for  a  four-rocm  one-story  house,  with- 
out bath.  This  plan,  as  well  as  the  former,  is  intended 
to  accommodate  the  family  who  now  inhabits  a  two  or 
three  room  tenement.  This  house  could  rent  for  four 
or  five  dollars  per  month. 

Still  another  presents  a  plan  for  a  two  family  house, 
the  four-room  apartment  on  the  first  floor  opens  on  an 
attractive  side  porch.  The  upstairs  apartments  open  on 
a  front  porch  and  separate  entrance,  each  apartment  has 
a  bath. 

Plans  have  also  been  prepared  for  quite  a  group  of 
the  five  and  seven-room  type,  to  be  constructed  by  the 
Mount  Hope  Finishing  Company  near  Fall  River,  Mass, 
In  these  houses  every  room  has  windows  on  at  least  two 
sides  and  all  are  arranged  in   such  a  way  that  they   can 


be  built  as  double  houses  or  in  block  where  land  value 
prohibits  the  detached  home. 

While  single  homes  can  be  constructed  along  the  lines 
of  these  designs,  the  great  economy  obtained  by  whole- 
sale building  makes  it  desirable  to  construct  in  groups  so 
that  they  can  be  almost  entirely  machine  made.  Just  as 
in  our  clothing,  tailor-made  suits  can  only  be  afforded  by 
those  whose  salaries  warrant  it,  so  in  our  homes,  the  es- 
pecially designed  and  built  house,  is  only  within  the 
reach  of  a  comparative  few. 

A  competition  for  sanitary  inexpensive  workman's 
homes  was  held  at  the  late  International  Congress  on 
Prevention  of  Tuberculosis  when  this  especial  type  of 
house  was  awarded  the  first  gold  medal.  The  following 
are  a  few  of  the  special,  and  for  the  most  part,  new 
features  which  have  been  incorporated  in  the  design: 
The  coal  is  hoisted  by  a  simple  chain  block,  attached  to 
a  swinging  davit  and  is  dumped  through  a  hole  in  the 
roof  to  a  large  pocket,  from  which  it  feeds  by  gravity 
into  the  fire  box  of  stove,  the  ashes  falling  into  a  pit 
and  being  removed  from  an  outside  dcor.  This  is 
simply  the  application  of  the  equipment  of  large  plants 
to  the  home.  This  stove  combines  in  one  compact  fix- 
ture, cooking  range,  house  and  hot  water  heater,  and  gas 
stove.  The  garbage  is  placed  in  a  cast-iron  chamber  in 
smoke  flue,  and  after  drying  is  dumped  into  a  fire-box  by 
damper.  Fire  places  in  each  room  have  flues  about  the 
smokestack  forming  a  natural  ventilation.  The  ice-box, 
which  is  filled  from  the  outside,  is  arranged  for  use  as  a 
fresh  air  closet,  doing  away  with  use  of  ice  except  in 
hot  weather.  This  is  also  arranged  to  be  flushed.  The 
roof  is  of  open  cellular  construction,  and  ccol  in  summer. 

An  attractive  feature  of  the  house  is  the  roof  garden 
and  sunroom,  forming  out-of-door  bedrooms,  divided  by 
use  of  movable  screens.  Window  boxes  form  an  inex- 
pensive and  at  the  same  time  artistic  decoration.  We 
cast  our  walls  for  two-story  buildings  6  inches  in  thick- 
ness, and  you  can  realize  how  far  a  cubic  yard  goes  in 
this  thickness.  With  the  steel  moulds  we  expect  to 
place  this  for  $5.00  per  yard,  so  that  a  wall  (the  side  of 
a  room)  9  feet  by  12  feet,  will  cost  but  $10.00. 

When  the  "Model  House"  was  first  shown  there  were 
many  skeptics  as  to  the  practicability  of  the  scheme,  and 
I  thought  that  the  best  plan  was  to  construct  a  house 
along  these  lines,  as  an  ocular  demonstration  is  the  only 
way  to  definitely  prove  a  project  of  this  kind.  This 
house,  which  is  in  Brantwood,  Maryland,  near  Washing- 
ton, has  very  little  wood  except  the  window  sash  and 
doors.  The  walls  are  8  inches  in  thickness,  the  floors 
are  4-1-2  inch  slabs,  reinforced  in  both  directions. 

The  moulds  were  of  wood  made  in  standard  sections, 
and  one  carload  of  Portland  cement  sufficed  for  construc- 
tion. To  thoroughly  clean  a  room,  a  hose  is  used,  the 
cement  floors  being  graded  to  plugged  tile  spouts,  dis- 
charging on  the  lawn.  .'\n  enclosure  for  the  garbage 
pail  is  left  under  the  wash  tub  which  has  an  outside 
screen  door  for  ventilation  and  removal.  This  is  ar- 
ranged also  to  be  flushed  out.  A  small  wood  strip  is 
laid  in  the  border  so  that  rugs  or  carpet  can  be  tacked 
in  place,  if  desired.  All  corners  are  coved,  and  all  fix- 
tures are  bracketed  from  the  wall,  which  leaves  no  places 
for  the  shelter  of  dust  or  vermin  and  facilitates  in  clean- 
ing. 

The  possible  omission  in  insurance  and  repairs,  and 
their  general  indestructible  character,  would  make  this 
type  of  building  especially  suitable  for  rented  houses. 
The  waste  heat  from  the  kitchen  range  warms  the  house 
through  circulation  of  hot  water,  the  heating  system 
being  built  to  be  cut  off  by  an  inside  fire  bo.x  in  the  sum- 
mer months.  .\11  fixtures  such  as  kitchen  sinks  and  wash- 
tubs,  lavatory  and  bath  tubs  are  cast  in  concrete,  and  given 
a  very  smooth  cement  finish.  For  the  water  supply  a  con- 
crete tank  is  built  in  the  top  of  the  bath  room,  which  is 
filled  from  a  small  force  pump  at  the  kitchen  sink.  In 
some  of  my  plans  I  have  graded  the  roof  to  a  sand  box 
filter  connecting  with   the  tank,  so  that  rain  water  may 
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also  be   stored  and  used.     The  windows  are  of  a  case- 
ment type,  swinging  out,  with  no  trim,  but  with  a  stencil 


Two-Storey  Concrete  House  erected  at  Brantwood,  Maryland. 
The  walls  are  8  inches  in  thickness  and  the  floors  are  41/2  inch 
slabs  reinforced  in  both  directions.  This  was  the  first  house 
constructed  with  standard  section  moulds,  and  it  was  built 
to  demonstrate  the  possibilities  of  reinforced  concrete  in  low 
priced,  sanitary,  fireproof  residences.  IVIilton  Dana  IVIorrill, 
Architect. 

border,  sash  being  hinged  to  simple  metal  strips,  which 
form  a  weather-tight  joint.  In  some  buildings  my  plan 
contemplates  a  window  sliding  sideways  into  a  wall  poc- 


ket,  the   screen   being   locked   to   the  sash    so   when   the 
sash  is  moved  the  screen  follows,  closing  the  opening. 

The  building  has  no  e.xterior  ornamentation,  as  the 
flowers,  and  vines  in  the  window  boxes  give  the  best  of 
decoration  and  color.  Why  do  we  have  flowers  and  or- 
naments of  stone  when  we  can  have  genuine  flowers 
and  ornaments  which  are  much  more  beautiful  and  dec- 
orative. These  flower  boxes,  (of  course  they  are  of 
concrete),  now  contain  small  cedar  trees  which  we  ga- 
thered near  the  site,  and  the  vines  are  the  wild  honey- 
suckle, which  grows  in  such  fragrant  tangles  all  about. 

It  is  difficult  to  base  an  estimate  of  cost  on  construc- 
tion of  this  first  house,  since  the  moulds  and  the  superin- 
tendent's time  have  been  charged  against  it,  but  it  is 
safe  to  estimate  that  these  houses  can  be  built  at  between 
two  hundred  and  three  hundred  dollars  per  room.  In  the 
construction  of  concrete  houses,  I  have  found  that  in 
some  light  work,  the  cost  of  lumber  and  carpentry  labor 
for  moulds,  was  three-fourth  the  total  cost.     It  was  nec- 


Detall   of   Porci      !^        rate   Residence    at    Brantwood,    Maryland. 
Milton  Dana  Morrill,  Architect. 


Side    Entrance,    Concrete    Residence    at    Brantwood,    Maryland. 
Milton  Dana  Morrill,  Architect. 

essary  that  this  e.xpense  siiould  be  reduced  or  elimin- 
ated, if  We  were  to  build  in  this  material. 

I  searched  the  market  in  this  connection,  for  a  stan- 
dard sectional  steel  mould  equipment  and  found  several 
good  types,  but  none  exactly  suiting  my  requirements. 
The  simple  equipment  involved  many  months'  experiment- 
al work,  and  should,  I  believe,  do  much  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  concrete  construction,  since  it  practically  elimin- 
ates carpentry  and  lumber  waste. 

The  mould  iilates  are  pressed  from  12-gauge  sheet 
steel  into  flanged  sections  24  inches  square.  Ui)on  the 
completion  of  the  footing  course  the  plates  are  locked  to 
the  cement  spacing  blocks,  furnishing  a  trough,  into 
which  the  mix  is  poured.  The  cement  spacing  blocks 
are  of  course  left  in  the  wall  and  the  plates  are  locked 
to  these  by  a  key,  which  is  afterwards  removed.  Where- 
ever  four  corners  join  a  cuff  engages,  wedges  the  plates 
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together,  and  draws  them  to  perfect  alignment  on  the 
inside.  The  whole  stands  very  rigid  and  firm  when 
erected,  and  in  experimental  work  I  have  not  found  it 
difficult  to  keep  the  work  plumb,  as  the  corners  join 
evenly  and  render  the  alignment  true. 

The  plates  are  two  tiers  in  height,  each  tier  being 
clamped  together  in  series,  and  attached  by  a  hinged  rod 
sc  that  the  lower  tier  is  unlocked  and  swung  to  its  new 
position  on  top  and  locked,  there  being  few  loose  parts 
to  fall.  The  whole  equipment  for  house  construction 
has     only     ten     different     parts,     and  as  it  costs  about 
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Side    entrance,    concrete    residence 
Milton     Dana     IVIorrill,    Architect. 


at      Brantwood,     Maryland. 


$800.00,  and  can  be  used  indefinitely,  the  cost  per  house 
is  not  great.  Wood  fillers  are  arranged  to  take  up  odd 
dimensions. 

Several  small  sections  of  walls  have  been  built  with 
this  equipment,  patents  for  which  are  now  pending  and 
within  two  weeks  I  expect  to  start  on  the  first  work,  for 
which  a  full  equipment  is  now  being  finished. 

These  plates  are  locked  together  in  the  same  way  for 
the  floors,  the  spacing  blocks  here  give  the  exact  thick- 
ness of  slab,  and  reinforcement  rods  are  placed  and  ac- 
curately secured  to  these  blocks  by  bending  a  heavy  wire, 
which  is  cast  in  each  block  with  end  protruding  for  this 
purpose.  To  give  a  smooth  and  even  surface  floor,  a  wet 
mix  is  poured  in,  and  the  plates  are  slid  in  place  on  top 
and  locked  to  spacing  blocks,  and  wedged  down  until  the 
surplus  mix  is  squeezed  out  in  front.  This  should  do  away 
largely  with  expensive  labor  in  cement  finishing.     For  the 


floors,  cement  spacing  blocks  are  cast  with  projecting 
flanges  so  that  they  will  give  considerable  support  to  the 
slab  and  reinforcement,  and  permit  the  lower  plates  to 
be  removed  after  three  days.  A  post  is  wedged  and 
blocked  up  under  each  spacer  giving  supports  only  24 
inches  apart. 

Upon  experiment  I  found  that  a  slight  ridge  or  pattern 
at  the  joining  of  the  mould  plates  and  spacing  blocks 
was  found  to  appear  slightly  different  in  color.  I  have 
treated  this  as  wall  decoration,  and  with  the  rosette  cast 
on  the  spacing  blocks,  aa  extremely  interesting  pattern 
is  formed,  and  it  is  possible  to  leave  the  wall  without  fur- 
ther finish  inside  or  out,  unless  a  brush  coating  is  ap- 
plied to  give  a  more  uniform  color,  and  as  a  safeguard 
against  dampness.  As  the  plates  are  cleaned  and  greased 
each  time  they  are  raised,  and  as  the  concrete  is  a  very 
wet  mix,  an  extremely  smooth  surface  is  obtainable,  re- 
quiring no  plaster,  the  economy  is,  I  believe,  apparent. 

At  Virginia  Highlands,  twelve  minutes  out  of  Wash- 
ington, We  are  just  starting  a  group  of  houses,  a  few  will 
be  of  brick,  but  the  majority  will  be  of  cement.    We  have 


View  of  Kitchen,  Concrete  House  at  Brentwood,  Maryland.  This 
interior  can  be  cleaned  with  a  hose,  the  cement  floor  being 
graded  to  Tile  Spouts,  discharging  on  the  Lawn.  The  En- 
closure for  Garbage  Pail  under  Concrete  Sink  has  an  Outside 
Screen  Door  for  Ventilation  and  the  Removal  of  Garbage. 
This  is  also  Arranged  to  be  Flushed  Out.  Milton  Dana  Mor- 
rill,  Architect. 


purchased  this  beautiful  tract  on  the  heights  just  south  of 
Arlington,  overlooking  Washington,  and  we  are  forming 
a  stock  company  to  develop  and  sell  land  and  in  connec- 
tion with  this,  will  erect  a  number  of  these  houses. 

Good  cinder  concrete  gives  ample  strength  for  walls 
of  these  houses,  and  we  are  using  the  waste  from  manu- 
facturing plants  nearby.  It  is  possible  in  this  work  to 
take  the  material  which  has  been  thrown  away  as  useless, 
and  make  something  useful  and  beautiful  with  it. 


CONCRETE  BLOCK  CONSTRUCTION.*— What  It  Means  to 

Canada  in  the  Erection  of  Safe  and  Permanent  Buildings. — Dominion 
Should  Profit  by  Mistakes  Made  in  Neighboring  Country. — Proper 
Way  to  Reduce  Fire  Loss  is  by  Preventing  It.      By  J.  AUGUSTINE  SMITH 


THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  CANADA  carries  with 
it  tremendous  potential  possibilities  in  every 
direction.  In  this  development,  I  know  of  no 
one  factor  that  will  be  of  greater  real  benefit  to  you  than 
concrete  block.  When  I  speak  of  the  "concrete  block," 
I  do  not  mean  the  poor,  cheap,  porous  cement  block  you 
see  frequently,  but  rather  the  well-made,  dense,  sound, 
imoervious  stone,  that  is  of  first-class  quality,  and  meets 
every  requirement;  the  product  that  secures  the  unquali- 
fied approval  of  the  architect  and  builder. 

The  statement  that  the  concrete  block  is  destined  to 
play  so  important  a  part  in  your  affairs  may  be  questioned 
by  those  who  have  given  this  subject  but  casual  thought 
or  observation.  Let  us,  therefore,  give  some  considera- 
tion to  this  subject. 

In  the  first  place,  I  take  it,  your  history  of  development 
will  very  closely  resemble  the  methods,  means,  and  char- 
acteristics of  the  development  and  growth  of  the  United 
States,  when  our  great  West  was  being  peopled.  Great 
colonies  poured  in,  habitations  were  rudely  and  ha.stily 
erected,  with  all  the  waste  and  destruction  consequent 
upon  the  necessity  of  providing  living  quarters  quickly. 
In  such  a  rush,  the  great  desire  was  to  build  as  cheaply 
as  possible,  without  regard  to  economy,  or  the  real  neces- 
sity for  the  promotion  of  safety.  The  result  was,  a  woodeti 
building  era,  which  has  cost  us  millions  upon  tens  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  hundreds  upon  thousands  of  lives,  and  has 
given  us  a  character  of  building  which  has  proven  extra- 
ordinarily costly,  and  has  threatened  in  a  serious  way  the 
prosperity  of  our  country.  Indeed,  it  is  this  phase  of  the 
question  that  I  want  to  bring  strongly  before  you,  and 
uix)n  which  I  want  you  to  give  serious  consideration. 

In  our  history,  the  greatest  drain  we  have  had  upon 
our  resources  is  our  constant  and  extraordinary  loss  by 
fire.  This  is  due  to  our  loose  and  insecure  methods  of 
building  construction.  We  have  built  of  wood,  sufficient 
for  to-day  only,  and  without  regard  to  permanence.  Our 
experience  in  this  respect  should  be  preventive  of  your 
making  the  same  mistake. 

Most  people  who  are  unaw^are  of  the  extraordinary  loss 
suffer  each  year  by  fire.  This  matter  is  now  receiving 
the  careful  and  earnest  thought  of  our  people.  The  United 
States  Government  have  lately  established,  under  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  Structural  Materials  Testing 
Laboratories  at  St.  Louis,  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
the  character  of  all  structural  materials,  as  well  as  their 
fire  resistive  properties. 

.•\s  illustrating  the  importance  of  this  investigation,  1 
may  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  fire  loss  in 
the  United  States,  including  not  only  property  destroyed, 
but  the  maintenance  of  fire  departments,  payments  of  in- 
surance premiums,  so-called  preventive  agencies  and  other 
incidentals,  amounted  to  over  five  hundred  million  dollars 
in  1906,  or  over  80  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  total  new 
l>uilding  construction.  This  is  equivalent  to  an  annual 
tax  of  over  six  dollars  per  capita.  By  comparison,  in  six 
of  the  large  European  countries,  the  fire  loss  averaged 
only  thirty-three  cents  per  capita,  and  this  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  appliances  and  facilities  for  fighting  fires  in 
the  United  States  are  greatly  superior  to  those  in  Euro- 
pean countries. 

The  advantage  shown  in  the  fire  losses  of  other  coun- 
tries is  due  to  the  more  extended  use  of  building  materials 
which  arc  more  or  less  fireproof. 

The  laboratories  above  referred  to  have  carried  on  a 
series  of  tests  to  prove  the  relative  value  of  structural 
materials  in  resisting  fire,  and  the  report  of  these  scries 
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of  tests  carried  on  has  just  been  issued  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  it  shows  conclusively  the  extraordinary  value 
of  concrete  blocks  in  this  regard. 

A  short  time  ago,  I  saw  a  very  able  article  in  one  of 
the  magazines,  which  went  on  to  say  that  the  proper  way 
to  reduce  the  loss  by  fire  was  to  prevent  it.  A  wiser 
statement  never  was  made.  Canada,  therefore,  has  it 
within  her  own  province  to  recommend  and  devise  methods 
for  the  prevention  of  the  tremendous  drain  caused  by 
nre  losses  such  as  we  have  experienced  on  our  side. 

Let  me  show  you  a  little  more  clearly  just  what  thfi 
United  States  suffers  annually  from  this  one  cause  of 
waste.  The  annual  fire  expense  in  our  country,  as  I  have 
said,  has  reached,  in  some  years,  the  enormous  sum  of  five 
hundred  million  dollars,  with  a  death  list  of  seven  thous- 
and persons.  This  property  loss  represents  a  loss  that 
does  not  include  the  loss  of  profits  to  the  business  man 
who  has  been  burned  out  for  the  time  he  is  out  of  busi- 
ness. 

In  foreign  countries,  there  is  an  average  loss  of  less 
than  one  fire  per  year  to  every  thousand  of  population, 
while  in  the  United  States,  we  have  four  and  a  half  fires 
per  year  for  each  thousand  [wpulation.  Natural  condi- 
tions are,  however,  conspiring  to  bring  about  a  change 
in  this  regard.  The  increased  cost  of  combustible  build- 
ing materials  has  made  us  look  for  something  else,  and 
this  has  called  public  attention  to  the  extraordinary  fire 
resistive  qualities  of  concrete. 

An  active  movement  has  been  started  to  secure  fite- 
proof  construction,  especially  in  our  public  buildings.  To- 
day there  is  scarcely  a  city  of  any  size  where  there  is 
not  a  strong  sentiment  in  favor  of  fireproof  construction 
for  all  public  or  semi-public  buildings.  How  little  has 
been  accomplished,  however,  is  shown  from  the  fact  that 
with  some  twelve  million  buildings  in  the  United  States, 
there  are  only  eight  thousand  which  are  even  so-called  fire- 
proof, while,  in  all  probability,  two  thousand  will  cover 
the  number  which  are  actually  fireproof. 

While  the  largest  proportion  of  our  fires  occur  in 
dwellings,  yet  there  is  an  average  weekly  destruction  of 
three  theatres,  three  pubKc  halls,  twelve  churches,  two 
hosnitals,  two  asylums,  two  colleges,  twenty-six  hotels, 
three  department  stores,  six  apartment  houses,  two  jails, 
and  sixteen  hundred  dwellings. 

The  press,  usually  alert  and  active  in  all  our  great 
reforms,  has  taken  up  this  question  of  loss  and  waste  by 
fire,  and  is  doing  effective  work  in  oaUing  the  attention 
of  the  public  to  the  necessity  for  better  construction. 
This  agitation  has,  in  a  measure,  accelerated  the  manu- 
facture of  building  materials  that  are  best  calculated  to 
form  the  greatest  resistance  to  fire.  This  is  most  notice- 
able in  the  case  of  Portland  cement  and  cement  products, 
and  particularly  in  the  rapid  development  and  use  of  con- 
crete blocks  and  reinforced  concrete. 

This  subject  of  fire  loss  means  much  to  Canada.  Your 
country  is  growing,  and  growing  fast.  It  is  incumbent 
upon  you  to  develop  the  means  by  which  you  will  prevent 
making  such  economic  mistakes  as  we  have  made. 

The  first  requisite  is  to  see  that  a  proper,  fair  build- 
ing by-law,  of  an  intelligent  character,  is  passed  in  each 
of  your  cities  and  towns.  Do  not  attempt,  however,  to 
build  your  by-laws  on  some  of  the  silly  ordinances  which 
have  been  passed  in  the  United  States.  In  passing  some 
of  these  ordinances  which  I  refer  to,  influences  were  at 

•Paper  read  before  the  Second  Annual  Convention  of 
the  Canadian  Cement  and  Concrete  Association  at  Lon- 
don,  Ont. 
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Residence  of  A.  H.  Brown,  Leesburg,  Indiana.  Built  of  Bevel  and  Plain  Cement  Blocks.  Note  the  rched  Win- 
dow over  the  Verandah,  and  the  Perfect  Adjustment  of  the  IVIaterial  at  all  Wall  Openings.  Cosmo  C.  Eiwood, 
Architect. 


Residence  of  Dr.  Olckerson,   IVIcComb,   iVIississippl.     An  attractive   Dwelling  Structure   in  which  the  Walls  are  Con 
structed   of   Plain   Concrete   Blocks  with    Bevel    Block  Trimmings.  — 
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work  to  favor  certain  forms  of  building  materials,  to  the 
exclusion  of  others.  Indeed,  in  a  certain  notorious  case, 
the  mayor  of  a  great  city  was  hastily  summoned  from  his 
vacation  in  the  mountains  to  veto  a  city  ordinance  that 
had  incorporated  in  it  a  provision  which  would  effectually 
prevent  the  use  of  certain  building  materials  to  the  ex- 
clusive benefit  of  certain  other  materials.  The  mayor 
vetoed  this  ordinance,  demanded  thai  fair  provision  be  in- 
coroorated  in  the  measure  that  would  make  for  the  safety 
and  protection  of  the  people  in  their  right,  and  at  the  same 
time  secure  equity  and  fairness  for  all. 

Then.  too.  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  ignorance  of 
the  extraordinary  character  of  concrete  in  strength,  has 
led  the  makers  of  some  of  these  ordinances  to  require  an 
excessive  width  of  wall  for  ordinarv  building  purposes. 

It  is  clearly  recognized  on  our  side  that  an  8-inch  con- 
crete wall,  whether  it  be  of  monolithic  or  hollow  block 
construction,  is  sufficient  for  all  buildings  up  to  two 
store vs  in  height.  Indeed,  the  common  practice  is  to  per- 
mit the  substitution  of  an  8-inch  block  or  monolithic  wall, 
where  10-inch  or  12-inch  brick  walls  are  specified. 

The  extraordinary,  inherent,  compressive  strength  of 
the  material  makes  this  good  practice.  There  is  reason 
in  all  things,  and  I  sincerely  hope  Canadians  will  see  to 
it  that  they  do  not  go  to  the  opposite  extreme,  in  seeking 
to  secure  permanence  of  construction.  It  is  easy  to  waste 
monev  in  excessive  requirements,  just  as  it  is  to  err  in 
not  taking  sufficient  precaution  to  secure  the  best  re- 
sults. When  due  regard  to  the  common  factors  of  safe1:y 
ne<:essary  to  produce  permanence  is  taken,  anything  more 
than  that  is  an  extravagance. 

T,  therefore,  hope  that  in  drawing  your  by-laws,  and 
in  seeking  to  secure  what  I  strongly  recommend,  i,e., 
safetv  and  permanence  of  construction,  due  consideration 
will  be  given  to  provisions  that  will  protect  the  builder 
as  well  as  the  public. 

The  peculiarly  fitting  character  of  concrete  to  Cana- 
dian resources  is  well  known.  It  is  a  fact,  I  believe,  that 
while  you  have  extraordinarily  fine  forests  and  splendid 
deposits  of  stone  in  -certain  sections,  there  is  a  wide  sec- 
tion of  your  country  that  is  devoid  of  structural  materials, 
but  which  is  blessed  -with  gravel  and  sand  of  a  splendid 
character.  Moreover,  thai  you  have  deposits  of  lime- 
stone and  marl  that  make  it  possible  for  you  to  produce 
cement  in  unlimited  quantities. 

This  means  you  have  at  hand  evervthing  necessary  for 
the  production  of  concrete  of  the  highest  grade,  that  will 
enable  you  to  build  with  great  saving  to  yourselves,  and 
at  the  same  time  secure  absolutely  fireproof  structures  at 
low  ratios  of  cost. 

Moreover,  I  believe  Canada  is  to  be  congratulated  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that,  in  the  development  of  the  concrete 
business,  the  manufacture  of  concrete  blocks  has  not  been 
productive  of  the  extraordinary  amount  of  poor  work  so 
frequently  seen  in  the  United  States ;  in  other  words,  you 
have  been  a  little  slower  to  take  hold,  but  your  disposi- 
tion is  to  produce  good  work.  With  us,  a  lot  of  small 
people  engaged  in  this  industry  in  the  beginning,  without 
proper  financial  means  to  carry  the  business  on,  and  with- 
out the  proper  business  training  to  make  it  a  saiccess. 

This  condition  is  being  rapidly  changed,  however,  and 
now  people  of  large  means,  thorough  business  traininig-, 
and  with  qualifications  fittinsr  them  to  carry  on  this  in- 
dustry in  the  best  possible  way,  arc  now  engaging  in  the 
manufacture  of  concrete  stone,  with  the  result  we  see 
evidences  on  every  side  of  the  adoption  of  concrete  in 
this  form  in  the  building  of  large  structures,  and  in  its 
use  in  combination  with  reinforced  concrete  and  steel 
building  operations. 

^^'hat  has  happened  on  our  side  will  happen  with  wu. 
You  have  this  distinct  advantage,  however,  vour  patent 
law:,  are  a  little  better  enforced  than  ours,  which  has  pre- 
vented the  influx  of  cheap,  crude  machinery  for  the  pro- 
duction of  concrete  blocks,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
sa  -ing  to  >"0U  that  the  cement  block,  properly  made,  will 


be  one  of  the  greatest  economic  assets  you  will  have  in 
vour  building  opierations  in  Canada. 

I  take  it,  also,  in  Canada,  fewer  mistakes  have  been 
made  than  with  us,  for  it  has  been  remarked  to  me  many 
times  that  the  business  is  in  a  position  to  develop  natur- 
ally, along  the  most  approved  lines,  with  machinery  and 
appliances  convenient  to  do  the  very  best  work  possible. 

I  therefore  siay  with  confidence,  that  the  development 
of  the  concrete  block  business  in  your  country  should  be 
coincident  with  your  prosperity  and  development.  Good 
concrete  blocks  cannot  be  produced  without  proper 
methods  of  manufacture,  and  it  is  essentially  necessary 
that  careful  supervision  and  scrutiny  be  exercised  by  your 
public  officials  to  .see  that  this  material  is  made  worthy 
to  be  used  in  all  kinds  of  construction. 

The  saving  to  be  made,  by  reason  of  the  use  of  cement 
blocks,  is  extraordinary.  Without  any  hesitation  what- 
ever, therefor,  I  say  you  will  not  only  save  millions 
and  millions  of  dollars  in  the  first  cost  of  construction, 
but  you  will  add  to  this  constantly,  by  reason  of  the  per- 
manence of  your  buildings,  and  their  fire-resisting  quality. 

Of  all  the  drains  and  wastes  you  may  be  threatened 
with,  there  is  none  that  is  so  vital,  so  useless,  and  so 
easily  preventable  as  that  of  fire.  An  ounce  of  prevention, 
in  this  regard,  is  easily  worth  ten  pounds  of  cure. 

Concrete  blocks  are  now  being  produced  of  the  most 
artistic  and  beautiful  kinds.  The  development  of  this  in- 
dustry has  gone  forward  until  architects  and  builders  have 
come  to  realize  that  concrete  in  unit  form  is  destined  to 
play  a  very  important  part  in     all     future  construction 
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Grain  Bin  Erected  at  Marion  City,  IVIicliigan.  Type  of  Building 
In  which  Concrete  Block  Construction,  Owing  to  Its  Durable 
and    Fireproof   Qualities,    is   Being    Extensively    Employed. 

work.  Under  a  process  lately  developed,  blocks  are  now 
made  that  are  absolutely  impermeable  to  moisture,  dense, 
sound,  and  durable  as  time  itself.  Blocks  are  made  with 
faces  of  granite,  marble,  limestone,  and  other  effects,  as 
well  as  being  produced  in  a  variety  of  colors  that  lend 
themselves  easily  'to  any  scheme  of  color  decoration. 

Indeed,  the  development  of  the  concrete  block  has 
reached  that  point  that  one  of  our  great  millionaires  in 
the  United  States  is  building  a  country  residence  con- 
structed entirely  of  blocks,  that  will  be  one  of  the  finest 
and  most  palatial  country  seats  in  the  United  States,  To 
give  you  some  idea  of  what  he  is  doing,  I  may  say  he 
has  already  built  a  massive  residence  for  himself,  a  large 
cow-barn,  piggery,  dairy  and  power  house,  and  purposes 
building  in  all  sixteen  residences,  twelve  large  barns,  four 
.SO-frvot  silos,  a  power  house,  chicken  houses,  and  other 
buildings,  as  well  as  four  miles  of  concrete  fence,  which 
will  take  in  all  more  than  one  million  concrete  blocks. 
In  this  work  alone  more  than  twenty  million  bricks  will 
(Concluded  on  page  86.) 


Entrance    Hall,    Residence   of    G.    E.    Bryant,    Castle    Frank    Crescent,    Toronto,     Showing    the      Lower      and     Upper 
Staircase     and     the     open    Arrangement    of    the    Interior.      Messrs.    Chadwick   and    Beckett,   Architects. 


Dining  Room,  Residence  of  G.  E.  Bryant,  Castle  Frank  Crescent,  Toronto.  Note  the  Proportions  and  General 
Treatment  of  this  Interior,  together  with  the  Built-in  Buffet  and  Large  Comfortable  Seats  in  the  Bay- 
Window   projection.      Messrs.   Chadwick   and    Beckett,   Architects. 
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Interesting    Stone    and     Half-Timbered     Resi  dence   of    Mr.   G. 
Beckett,    Architects. 


E.    Bryant,   Castle   Frank   C  rescent,    Toronto. 


Messrs.    Chadwick    and 


RESIDENCE    OF    MR.    G.    E.    BRYANT,    TORONTO.— An 

Attractive  "Rosedale"  Dwelling  Structure  with  an  Interesting  Natural 
Setting. — Built  ol  Stone  and  Half- Timbered  Construction. — Descrip- 
tion of  Its  Plan,  Color  Scheme  and  Interior  Features. 


FROM  A  RESIDENTIAL  STANDPOINT,  Toronto 
is  essentially  brick.  Journey  in  what  direction  one 
will,  houses  of  this  construction  are  greatly  in  the 
preponderance.  It  is  only  within  the  past  few  years  that 
stone  work  as  the  principal  material  in  domestic  wall  con- 
struction has  to  any  extent  put  in  its  appearance,  and  even 
with  the  more  pronounced  development  that  has  recently 
taken  place  in  this  direction,  the  scarcity  of  homes  of  this 
type  still  renders  them  more  of  an  abstract  quantity  than 
otherwise. 

What  is  lacking  in  number,  however,  is  perhaps  more 
than  offset  in  quality,  as  most  of  these  houses  are  both 
noteworthy  in  design  and  carefully  considered  in  construc- 
tion, the  workmanship  in  fact  comparing  most  favorably 
with  the  beautiful  and  substantial  character  of  masonry 
found  in  other  parts  where  this  latter  material  is  more 
extensively  employed. 

Several  attractive  residential  structures  in  which  the 
use  of  stone  work  is  seen  to  advantage,  have  lately  been 
erected  in  Castle  Frank  Crescent  in  the  east-end  of  Rose- 
dale.  Notable  among  these  is  the  interesting  home  of  Mr. 
G.  E.  Rryant,  illustrated  in  this  instance.  This  dwelling 
is  a  south  fronting  house  situated  on  large  terrace  grounds, 
which  give  the  owner  a  delightful  view  of  the  ravine  and 
the  natural  scenery  with  which  this  suburb  abounds. 

The  walls  of  the  house  are  of  Credit  Valley  rubble 
masonry  for  the  lower  storey  with  half  timber  work  and 
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stucco  plaster  above,  and  the  color  scheme  of  cream, 
greys,  browns  and  terra  cotta,  together  with  the  rough 
surface  of  the  stone  and  the  red  tile  stain  of  the  shingle 
roof,  forms  a  combination  which  blends  exquisitely  with 
the  dense  foliage  of  the  trees  and  other  like  advantages 
that  the  site  provides.  The  buttresses  at  the  corners  ot 
the  lower  walls  emphasize  their  sturdiness  of  construction, 
while  interesting  small  windows  and  modest  dormers  give- 
the  house  that  charm  of  simplicity  so  greatly  to  be  admired 
in  structures  of  residential  design. 

Passing  through  tbe  entrance,  with  its  direct  project- 
ing hood,  one  enters  the  vestibule  and  the  hallway,  which 
is'  rather  open  in  its  arrangement.  There  are  two  open 
doorways  connecting  with  the  reception  room  and  dining 
room,  and  an  interestingly  designed  staircase,  leading 
to  the  second  floor.  This  interior  is  finished  in  Georgia 
Pine  stained  in  Flemish  Oak,  with  strapped  dado  walls 
and  a  heavy  beamed  ceiling.  Adjoining  the  vestibule  is 
a  coat  room,  while  to  the  right  of  the  hall  is  the  library 
which  is  well  lighted  by  east  and  south  windows. 

The  reception  room,  which  is  finisihed  in  hard  wall 
plaster  and  lias  a  large  open  fireplace,  is  connected  by 
sliding  doors  with  the  dining  room,  which  is  situated  at 
the  rear.  This  latter  room  is  especially  well  proportion- 
ed, and  intensely  homelike  in  its  architectural  treatment, 
a  feature  of  the  general  scheme  being  the  built-in  side- 
Ixjard,  and  the  large  seats  which  are  placed  at  either  side 
of  the  bay   window  projection.     The   woodwork  here   is 
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similar  in  finish  to  that  of  the  hall  and  library;  the  ceil- 
ing is  beamed  and  the  walls  are  dadoed  with  broad  straps 
extending  up  to  the  plate  rail,  which  is  placed  at  a  height 
of  seven  feet.  A  richly  pannelled  door  opens  into  the  pan- 
try having  built-in  china  closets  and  serving  table)  which 


Ground  Floor  Plan,  Residence  of  G.  E.  Bryant,  Castle  Frank 
Crescent,  Toronto.  Messrs.  Chadwick  and  Beckett,  Archi- 
tects. 

occupies  the  space  at  the  rear  of  the  staircase.  This  brings 
the  dining  room  and  kitchen  consequently  together,  and 
at  the  same  time,  keeps  the  latter  well  apart  from  the 
rest  of  the  house.  Off  the  kitchen  is  an  entry  for  trades- 
men, and  a  passage  to  the  workshop  and  large  green 
house,  which  is  carried  out  in  the  shape  of  a  projecting 
wing  at  the  northwest  corner. 

The  second  floor  provides  three  large  bed  rooms,  an 
alcove  and  a  modernly-equipped  bathroom  of  spacious 
dimension.  All  bedrooms  have  roomy  clothes  closets, 
and  a  cheerful  scheme  of  decoration.  In  addition  to 
these  are  two  unfinished  attic  rooms  Which  are  adapted 
to  storage  purposes. 

A  special  feature  in  connection   with  the  house  is  a 


CONCRETE  BLOCK  CONSTRUCTION.— By  J. 

Augustine  Smith. — Continued  from  Page  83. 

be  displaced.     This  will  give  you  an  idea  of  the  manner 
in  which  concrete  blocks  are  now  being  used  on  our  side. 

Now,  as  to  the  comparative 
cost  of  good  concrete  block  con- 
struction     as      against      other 
forms,    I    stated   to    you    in    a 
paper  I  read  before  your  con- 
vention last  year,  some  of  the 
costs  which  this  form  of  con- 
struction made  possible.     Since 
that  time,   in   the  development 
of  automatic  tamping  machinery,  loading  and  trowelling 
devices,    and    the    incorporation    of    modern,    up-to-date 
methods  in  the  concrete  block  plant,  these  costs  have  been 
materially  reduced. 

The  company  I  have  the  honor  of  'being  connected 
with  has  found  necessary  the  development  of  modernly 
constructed  plants,  built  upon  economical  lines,  that  will 
enable  the  manufacturer  to  produce  his  manufactured 
product  at  the  lowest  possible  cost  of  manufacture  and 
of  labor,  by  rea.son  of  the  perfect  ini5talla'tion  of  his  ma- 
chinery, and  the  layout  of  the  plant,  designed  with  the 
idea  of  securing  true,  economic  restilts. 

We  have  devised  120  different  types  of  plants  for  the 
manufacturer  to  select  from,  ranging  from  the  automatic- 
ally equipped  plant,  in  which  everything  is  done  by  ma- 
chinery, down  to  the  one-machine,  one-man  plant,  in 
which  everything  is  done  by  hand. 

Moreover,  we  have  carried  along  a  series  of  tests  to 
demonstrate  the  necessity  for  a  proper  grading  and  selec- 


First  Floor  Plan,  Residence  of  G.  E.  Bryant,  Castie  Frank 
Crescent,  Toronto.  IVIessrs.  Chadwick  and  Beckett,  Archi- 
tects. 

formal  Dutch  garden  which  the  architects,  Messrs.  Chad- 
wick and  Beckitt,  have  planned  as  part  of  the  general 
scheme.  This  garden  is  situated  at  the  rear  and  can  be 
reached    from    either   the    green    house   or   the    spacious 

verandah  off  the  dining  room. 

■■ ■  »  ■  — 

RECENT  ADVICES  FROM  EDMONTON  state  that 

two  companies  with  heavy   financial  backing  have  been 

organized  to  exploit  the  sandstone  deposits  in  Entwhistle, 

situated  in   that  electoral  district.     The   stone   is  said  to 

be  of  an  excellent  quality  for  building  purposes,  and  it 

is   understood    that   quarries    will   be   established   in    the 

near  future  to  operate  the  property. 


Attic  Plan,   Residence  of  G.   E.   Bryant,  Castle   Frank  Crescent, 
Toronto.      Messrs.    Chadwick    and    Beckett,    Architects. 


tion  of  the  aggregate  used.  This  is  a  very  important 
itemj  so  important,  indeed,  that  we  strongly  urge  the 
assaying  and  rectification  of  the  aggregate  used  in  manu- 
facturing blocks,  so  as  to  secure  the  greatest  possible 
saving  in  the  cement  necessary  to  bind  the  whole  into  a 
concrete  mass. 

Furthermore,  we  have  found  it  necessary  to  go  into 
a  series  of  tests  that  will  demonstrate  the  exact  amount 
of  water  necessary  to  use  to  produce  the  best  results,  and 
we  have  found  some  astonishing  features  in  the  tests  so 
far  carried  on.  It  will  require  a'bout  eighteen  months  to 
complete  this  investigation,  and  I  feel  I  can  say  we  will 
be  prepared  at  the  end  of  that  time  to  give  to  the  con- 
crete world  results  that  will  prove  of  great  benefit  to 
the  manufacturer  of  concrete  blocks. 

In  closing.  I  wish  to  say  that  the  development  of  this 
industry  in  Canada  is  a  very  vital  subject  with  you,  par- 
ticularly in  the  development  of  the  business  on  proper 
and  rational  lines.  If  this  is  done,  I  believe  you  will  agree 
with  me,  in  the  course  of  the  next  few  years,  it  will  re- 
present a  material  advantage  to  you  in  the  saving  and 
economies  it  will  secure  in  the  use  of  the  concrete  Wock 
as  a  building  material. 


RURAL  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS  IN  ENGLAND.  -Paper  Giving 

Detailed  Statement  of  Investigation  Recently  Conducted  by  Several 
English  County  Councils,  Read  Before  the  British  Society  of 
Architects. 


THKRK  IS  NO  TYPE  of  building  that  is  more 
grossly  neglected  in  both  design  and  construction 
than  the  average  Canadian  rural  school  building. 
The  agriculturalist,  even  in  our  so-called  premier  pro- 
vince, Ontario,  looks  upon  the  country  school  as  a  neces- 
sary evil.  He,  as  a  rule,  believes  that  he  has  made  a 
great  sacrifice  for  the  benefit  of  the  community  and  his 
posterity  by  depriving  himself  of  the  help  of  his  sons 
and  daughters  on  the  farm  by  sending  them  to  school 
during  the  winter  season.  He  cannot  see  why  a  school 
teacher  should  get  a  greater  salary  than  his  hired  man. 
In  fact  in  his  mind  the  school  "marm"  does  not  earn  as 
much  as  a  good  hired  man.  in  that  the  school  teacher 
only  works  nine  months  in  the  year,  five  days  in  the 
week  and  only  si.x  hours  in  the  day.  So  much  so  has 
this  underestimation  of  the  importance  of  the  services  of 
the  country  school  teacher  become  imbedded  in  the  mind 
of  the  farmer  that  the  Provincial  Department  of  Educa- 
tion of  Ontario  found  it  necessary  to  enact  a  law  placing 
a  minimum  upon  the  salary  that  should  be  paid  to  teach- 
ers of  rural  schools. 

The  same  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  importance  of 
public  school  training,  this  same  parsimonious  attitude  of 
the  farmer  toward  the  employment  of  competent  teachers 
is  shamefully  apparent  in  the  character  of  buildings  pro- 
vided for  rural  school  accommodation. 

The  impecunious  conditions  imposed  upon  rural  school 
boards,  together  with  the  penurious  manner  in  which 
they  have  been  accustomed  to  conduct  the  affairs  pertain- 
ing to  public  school  education  in  their  several  individual 
school  sections  has  resulted  in  the  erection  of  school 
buildings  notable  for  their  lack  of  every  essential  in  de- 
sign, equipment  and  sanitation.  The  rural  school  officials 
as  a  rule  know  little  or  nothing  about  school  design,  and 
the  country  carpenter  usually  employed  to  plan  and  erect 
such  buildings   in   most  cases  knows  less. 

The  school,  when  completed,  is  not  one  which  the 
members  of  the  community  hope  to  look  upon  with  pride, 
but  is  viewed  as  an  expensive  luxury  forced  upon  them 
by  conditions  with  which  they  are  not  in  sympathy  and 
it  may  be  said  that  our  schools  do  not  fail  to  show  phiu- 
ly  the  conditions  under  which  they  were  erected. 

These  unfortunate  conditions  will  never  be  changed 
until  the  rural  sch(!ol  boards  are  awakened  to  the  fullness 
of  their  responsibilities,  by  the  pressure  of  p'.ibiic  opin- 
ion, or  until  the  Government  undertakes  to  enact  st"'  r 
regulations  governing  the  design,  construction  and 
equipment  of  rural  schools.  It  is  only  when  some  such 
movement  occurs  that  the  necessity  for  the  employii;fnt 
of  competent  school  architects  will  be  established  in  the 
untrained  mind  of  the  rural  school  officials.  It  is,  how- 
ever, gratifying  to  note  that  some  of  tht  larger  towns 
and  villages  are  commencing  to  realize  the  necessity  foi 
the  employment  of  trained  men  to  design  their  schools. 
Now  and  again  we  find  towns  advertising  for  architec- 
tural services,  and  although  the  conditions  named  in  the 
programme  are  often  such  as  to  preclude  all  possibility 
of  the  employment  of  any  self-respecting  architect,  it, 
nevertheless,  marks  a  step  in  the  proper  direction. 

That  designing  of  a  rural  school  building  requires 
more  than  ordinarv  experience  gained  in  the  general 
practice  of  architecture,  is  shown  conclusively  in  a  paper 
recently  read  before  the  Society  of  Architects,  London, 
Eng.,  by  G.  Topham  Forrest,  architect  to  the  Northum- 
berland Education  Committee. 

After  the  passing  of  the  Education  Act  of  1902,  most 
of  the  County  Councils  throughout  England  had  exhaps- 
tive  surveys  made  of  all  the  school  buildings  within  their 
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administrative  area,  including  all  the  non-provided 
schools  of  every  denomination,  so  as  to  form  some  idea 
as  to  how  the  buildings  stood  with  regard  to  sanitation, 
water  supply,  heating,  lighting,  ventilation,  planning,  and 
state  of  repair  generally. 

This  work  was  of  a  very  large  order,  and  one  which 
entailed  a  very  considerable  amount  of  labor.  Very  ex- 
haustive reports  were  drawn  up  by  county  architects  and 
others,  and  as  Mr.  Forrest  assisted  at  that  time  in  the 
compilation  of  reports,  embodying  detailed  inspections 
of  nearly  1,000  of  these  buildings,  his  views  on  this  par- 
ticular subject  are  of  considerable  interest  to  all  those 
concerned  with  school  design  and  equipment.  The  condi- 
tions prevalent  in  many  of  the  rural  schools  in  England 
in  regard  to  sanitation,  heating  and  ventilation,  plan  and 
equipment,  as  outlined  by  Mr.  Forrest  are  common  to 
most  of  our  Canadian  rural  schools. 

His  suggestions  as  ofTered  in  the  following  excerpts 
from  his  paper  will  be  of  value  to  school  architects  and 
will  further  prove  beyond  all  possibility  of  doubt  that  the 
successful  designing  of  rural  schools  is  not  the  work  of 
the  village  carpenter  but  rather  a  study  for  the  thor- 
oughly trained  and  experienced  architect. 

Sanitation.    System  of  Closets  in  Schools. 

In  fifty  per  cent,  of  rural  schools  the  form  of  closet  in 
most  use  is  either  an  open  or  closed  midden  privy.  These 
are  usually  situated  in  localities  having  no  water  supply, 
or  public  drainage  system.  Some  of  these  middens  are 
cleaned  out  monthly,  others  half  yearly,  and  many  are 
not  cleaned  out  for  periods  extending  over  twelve  months. 
The  result  of  this  is  that  in  many  schools  the  effluvia 
penetrate  the  school  according  to  the  direction  of  the 
wind ;  these  privies  consequently  become  abominations. 

The  tub,  pan  or  pail  closet  is  an  improvement  on  the 
very  insanitary  and  unwholesome  midden  privy.  Covered 
midden  privies,  and  open  midden  privies  ought  to  be 
condemned  as  utterly  unfit  for  the  purpose.  I  have  al- 
ways considered  these  middens  abominations,  although 
they  are  still  looked  upon  with  favor  by  many  rural  au- 
thorities, probably  because  they  require  less  looking  after. 

For  all  practical  purposes,  and  especially  for  the  sake 
of  cleanliness,  the  pail  or  tub  is  the  best  type  of  closet, 
if  it  can  be  cleaned  out  every  few  days.  In  urban  dis- 
tricts this  can  be  managed ;  but  in  rural  districts  some- 
one ought  to  be  made  responsible,  otherwise  the  nuisance 
is  not  mitigated. 

Dealing  with  schools  situated  in  districts  hav- 
ing a  public  water  supply,  but  no  main  drain- 
age, where  water  closets  were  used,  the  problem 
of  di.sposal  is  generally  solved  by  the  use  of 
the  cesspool.  Into  this  cesspool  is  taken  the  crude 
sewage  and  the  effluvia  from  the  urinals.  Cesspools 
have  still  to  be  resorted  to  under  certain  conditions,  but 
they  are  at  all  times  a  nuisance,  and  as  lavatory  waste 
has  to  be  treated  as  soil  drainage,  they  soon  become  filled 
and  the  contents  have  to  be  continually  pumped  out. 
The  more  perfect  systems  of  sewage  disposal  are  diffi- 
cult to  apply  on  a  small  scale,  but  the  modern  bacterial 
method  of  purification  by  septic  or  sewage  disposal 
tanks  is  advisable  for  larger  schools  erected  under  ad- 
verse conditions  of  public  sewage  disposal,  and  if  the 
initial  outlay  is  a  little  greater  the  cleanliness  of  the  sys- 
tem will  amply  compensate  for  the  expenditure.  I  would 
strongly  advise  the  use  of  septic  tanks. 

In  coming  to  the  last  class  of  closets,  viz.,  those  on 
the  water  carriage  system,  what  are  known  as  trough 
closets  have  their  disadvantage?.     Forms    of    connected 
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closets  are,  however,  trapped  from  each  other  by  water 
standing  in  the  pipe  between.  These  are  technically 
known  as  latrines,  and  are  emptied  by  a  syphon  dis- 
charge. This  is  a  great  improvement  upon  the  trough 
closet,  but  this  system  also  has  its  disadvantages,  in  so 
far  as  many  children  can  use  the  closet  before  the  au- 
tomatic flusher  goes  off.     I  have  been  the  means  of  in- 


There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  most  of  the  rural  districts 
unprofessional   labour,    is   largely    employed,    chiefly    for 
the   sake   of  economy.     The  village   carpenter   has  been 
responsible    for   all  sorts  of   alterations   and   additions   to 
buildings;   and   the   construction   of   drains   has   been   left 
lo    the    agricultural    labourer.      The    laying    down    of    a 
proper   and   efficient   drainage   .system   to   all   our   schools 
in  need  of  such  is  a  large  undertaking. 
I  have  always  favored  a  large  hall  to 
schools   of   300   and   upwards.     My   ar- 
gument in  favor  of  its  use  being  that  it 
materially    helps    the    ventilation    of    the 
classrooms    during    the    winter    months, 
on   account  of  the  comparatively   small 
area    architects    are    limited    to    at    the 
present  time   in   the   designing  of  these 
rooms. 


r. 
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School  House  built  ,it  Westerhope,  Eng.,  by  the  Northumberland  County  Council.  Note 
the  general  architectural  treatment,  so  decidedly  in  contrast  with  the  average 
rural    school    building    in    Canada. 


troducing  into  the  schools  throughout  the  County  of 
Northumberland  a  type  of  closet  very  similar  to  those 
used  for  lunatic  asylums.  This  closet  is  especially  adapt- 
ed for  children,  being  narrow  and  elongated  in  shape. 
The  elongation  of  the  basin  means  less  soiling  of 
the  back  ,  and  giving  a  very  satisfactory  flush  with 
two  gallons  of  water.  The  inspection  cap  is  large 
enough  to  admit  of  easy  access  in  case  of  chokage, 
but  there  is  less  temptation  to  put  articles  into  this 
form  of  closet.  The  cistern  is  easy  to  pull,  and  the 
smallest  child  can  set  up  the  flush.  I 
must  admit  that  I  dreaded  somewhat 
the  introduction  of  this  variety,  on  ac- 
count of  the  children  forgetting  to  pull 
the  handle  after  use;  but  the  result  was 
entirely  satisfactory,  and  has  been  most 
encouraging. 

Far  too  little  attention  is  given  as  a 
rule  to  the  construction  of  urinals. 
Speaking  generally,  they  consist  of 
either  an  open  channel,  or  a  primitive 
sort  of  trough,  without  any  proper  lin- 
ing or  divisions.  Some  are  flushed 
by  rain  water  conducted  usually  in  an 
iron  pipe  from  the  rain  eaves,  others 
are  flushed  in  a  perfunctory  sort  of  way 
by  hand,  but  by  far  the  greatest  num- 
ber has  no  arrangement  whatever  for 
cleaning  purposes,  nor  have  they  any 
system  of  flushing. 

School  urinals  should  be  properly 
divided  and  made  of  some  impervious 
material,  non-absorbent,  with  a  lining 
of  cement,  or  better  s,till,  enamelled 
fireclay,  with  an  adequate  supply  of 
water  for  flushing  purposes.  Slate 
should  never  be  used  unless  treated 
with  coal  tar  to  prevent  absorbtion  and  scribbling  by  the 
children. 

With  regard  to  soil  drainage  and  drainage  work  gen- 
erally, experience  has  taught  that  the  system  of  entrust- 
ing the  construction  of  drains  to  odd  labourers  with  in- 
termittent supervision  is  fraught  with  evil  consequences. 


The  hall  can  always  be  freshly  venti- 
lated and  the  glass  screens  between  it 
and  the  classrooms  should  be  made  with 
opening  sashes  so  that  the  air  can  be 
drawn  into  the  classrooms.  Assembly 
halls  act  as  large  air  wells  to  the  various 
classrooms,  more  especially  if  one  side 
has  an  external  wall  well  supplied  with 
large  windows,  which  should  be  made 
to  open.  The  exact  shaft  in  the  ceil- 
ing should  also  be  under  control.  The 
temperature  can  be  kept  lower  than  that 
of  the  classrooms  by  having  a  separate 
circuit  from  the  boiler.  The  argument 
in  favor  of  ventilating  classrooms 
through  the  central  hall  is  that  fresh  warmed  air  is  ad- 
mitted through  both  sides  of  the  room  over  the  radiators 
in  the  outside  walls  of  the  classroom,  and  through  the 
screen  dividing  the  room  from  the  hall.  If  the  ventila- 
tion and  temperature  of  the  hall  such  as  above  described 
were  properly  regulated,  the  ventilation  of  the  class- 
room would  be  materially  helped,  especially  in  the  winter 
months  when  it  is  impossible  to  open  the  windows,  and 
when  the  fresh  air  openings  behind  the  radiators  are 
entirely  deficient  for  the  needs  of  the  full  class. 


Type  of  School  now  obsolete  In  England,  and  plan  of  the  Northumberland  County 
Council  School  at  Westerhope.  A  comparison  of  these  plans  gives  an  excellent 
idea  of  the  vast  improvement  both  in  arrangement  and  hygienic  advantages  that 
has    been    made    in    the   construction    of    English    rural    school    buildings. 

Another  advantage  of  the  central  hall  arc  that  the 
glazed  screens  between  it  and  the  classrooms  help  con- 
siderably in  the  lighting  of  these  rooms.  The  light  from 
this  side  is  shaded,  leaving  the  chief  source  of  illumina- 
tion from  the  left.  By  doing  away  with  the  central  hall 
and    substituting    a    low    corridor,    as  is  done   in  some 
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School  house.  DLiilt  Dy  the  Northumberland  County  Council  at  Newbiggln-by-Sea. 
An  attractively  designed  small  structure  with  interesting  gables,  effective  window/ 
grouping,   and   well-placed    entrances. 


tion  and  supervision.  It  is  very  import- 
ant to  remember  that  the  accommoda- 
tion of  every  room  depends  not  merely 
on  its  area,  but  also  on  the  lighting,  the 
shape  of  the  room  and  the  position  of 
the  doors.  Rooms  should  be  planned  as 
nearly  approximating  a  square  as  pos- 
sible. In  England  glazed  bricks  or  tiles 
have  up  to  the  present  time  been  the 
most  suitable  material  for  dados  on  ac- 
count of  the  small  upkeep  in  the  way 
of  maintenance,  but  now  some  authori- 
ties on  school  work  have  stepped  for- 
ward and  protested  very  strongly 
against  the  use  of  glazed  surfaces  for 
classroom  walls.  The  reflected  light  on 
their  surfaces  may  have  something  to 
(!o  with  it,  and  being  non-porous  may 
not  be  considered  hygienic  for  crowded 
rooms;  but  this  is  a  matter  of  opinion, 
and  personally  I  favor  glazed  bricks 
or  tiles. 

Warming  and  Ventilation. 


schools,  so  as  to  get  the  opposite  walls  of  classrooms  ex- 
ternal walls  with  windows  in  each  wall,  there  is  always 
ctnsiderable  risk  of  the  lighting  from  the  ri-ght  being 
too  strong  for  the  scholars. 

Cloakrooms. 
.All    cloakrooms    should   be    near    entrances    and    have 
cross  ventilation.     12  in.  apart  for  cloakhooks  is  allowed 
in   secondary  schools,   and   6  in.   in   ele- 
mentary schools.    If  12  in.  is  reasonable 
distance   for  the  garments  of  the  well- 
fed,    surely    6   in.    is   too    little    for   the 
poorer  and  less-cared-for  children.     Re- 
form   here    again    is    necessary.      Mats 
and    scrapers    should    always   be    placed 
immediately  inside  cloakrooms,  so  as  to 
prevent   as   much  dust   as   possible   get- 
ting into  the   school.     Mosiac  floors,  if 
properly  laid,  are  the  best,  but  ordinary 
cement    concrete    is   quite   satisfactory 
and  much  cheaper. 

Classrooms 
In  planning  a  school,  attention  should 
be  concentrated  first  and  foremost  upon 
the  arrangements  of  the  classrooms. 
As  regards  size  of  classrooms,  the  tendency  now  is  to 
reduce  these  as  much  as  possible.  It  is  very  common  to 
find  schools  with  all  the  classrooms  the  same  size,  say 
to  accommodate  00,  and  I  venture  to  think  this  is  a  mis- 
take. Rooms  should  be  graded.  Kvery  school  must  be 
plannel  so  that  the  children  can  be  seated  in  the  best  man- 
ner for  being  taught.  The  rooms  must  be  grouped  com- 
pactly and  conveniently  so  as  to  secure  proper  organiza- 


In  most  of  the  old  familiar  schools  in 
England  of  the  L  shape  type,  the  ordinary  fireplace  is  still 
one  of  the  most  common  means  of  heating.  It  is  of 
course  cheerful  and  healthy,  on  account  of  the  ventila- 
tion insured  by  it,  and  it  is  surprising  what  a  number  of 
schools  are  solely  dependent  upon  these  open  fires  for 
getting  rid  of  the  foul  air.  This  form  of  heating,  how- 
ever, cannot  be  regarded  as  sufficient.     Uniform  warmth 


Ground  floor  plan,   Newburn   Hall,   built  by  the   Northumberland   County   Council, 
the  large  central   hall  and   position  of  the  entrances. 


Note 


First  floor  plan,  Newbjrn  Hall,  which  follows  out  the  arrangement  worked  out  In  the 
lower  hall,  thus  providing  adequate  corridor  spac*  and  a  convenient  staircase 
arrangement. 


can  never  be  obtained  in  a  room  heated  by  fires  only.  A 
great  evil  of  the  open  fire  is  the  current  of  cold  air  con- 
tinually passing  along  the  floor  level  causing  cold  feet  to 
the  children.  If  open  fires  have  to  be  put  in,  the  follow- 
ing points  should  be  attended  to ; — 

(1)  Firebrick  should  be  used  instead  of  iron. 

(2)  The  fireplace  should  be  narrower  with  the  back 
leaning  forward. 

(3)  The  space  beneath  the  fire  should 
be  closed. 

Ventilating  grates  are  useful  if  no 
provision  has  been  made  for  warming 
the  cold  air,  as  they  have  great  warm- 
ing power  and  good  control  of  combus- 
tion. 

Stoves. 

If  stoves  are  not  properly  constructed, 
they  are  a  very  dangerous  form  of  heat- 
ing. Stove  flue  pipes  are  very  often 
constructed  in  the  worst  possible  way, 
the  fine  stack  running  up  inside  the 
room,  instead  of  being  taken  horizontal- 
ly through  the  wall  at  the  level  of  the 
stove  and  then  carried  up  the  outside 
of  the  wall,    The  joints  of  the  flue  pipes 
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arc  often  very  slack,  the  metal  itself  pervious  with  time 
and  wear,  emitting  into  the  room  products  of  combustion 
that  must  be  and  are  detrimental  to  the  health  of  the 
scholars  and  teachers.  Ventilating  stoves  give  very  sat- 
isfactory results,  but  here  again  care  in  fixing  is  neces- 
sary. 

High  and  Loa'  Pressure  Hot  Water. 

Heating  by  hot  wafer  constitutes  one  of  the  best  and 
simplest  means  of  warming  schools.  The  low  pressure 
system  is  more  prevalent,  which  has  one  great  feature  in 
its  favor,  namely,  its  adaptability  to  any  method  of  ven- 
tilation. The  practice  of  arranging  hot  water  pipes  in 
channels  below  the  floor  with  perforated  iron  gratings 
at  the  floor  line,  was  commonly  met  with,  but  should  be 
condemned.  It  is  dangerous,  tends  to  uncleanliness,  and 
there  is  always  a  great  loss  of  heating  power. 

In  laying  down  low  pressure  installation  care  must  be 
taken  to  see  that  the  basement  heating  cellar  is  properly 
drained,  and  that  the  same  is  not  flooded  after  a  heavy 
rain.  Where  the  sewer  is  too  shallow  to  take  away  the 
water,  a  system  of  low  pressure  heating  has  been  adopt- 
ed, having  the  boiler  on  the  ground  floor  level. 

In  most  rural  schools  the  elementary  principles  of 
ventilation  were  entirely  absent.  Take  for  example  a 
school  where  the  only  means  of  ventilation  is  the  open 
fireplace  and  window,  in  some  instances,  and  the  win- 
dows only  in  others.  The  supply  of  fresh  air  has  been 
found  to  be  deficient.  The  exhaled  organic  matter  has 
made  the  badly  ventilated  rooms  very  offensive.  The 
fresh  air  to  a  classroom  should  never  be  admitted 
through  a  single  inlet,  but  should  be  relatively  distri- 
buted to  ensure  proper  diffusion.  Fresh  air  inlets  should 
not  be  used,  the  whole  area  of  the  classroom  window 
should  be  made  to  open.  The  window  openings  should 
be  large  and  regulated  by  means  of  rod  gearing.  At  the 
end  of  every  hour  or  at  every  change  of  class,  the  whole 
window  should  be  thrown  open  and  the  air  in  the  room 
will  be  rendered  <|uite  fresh  in  less  than  five  minutes. 
Never  open  windows  bv  means  of  fasteners,  attached 
to  cords,  if  it  can  possibly  be  avoided,  for  in  less  than 
a  month  from  the  time  they  are  fixed  they  will  get  out 
of  repair,  so  much  so  that  the  teacher  will  cease  to 
struggle  with  them,  and  consequently  the  windows  will 
remain  shut  during  the  various  changes  of  lessons.  Rod 
gearing  properly  controlled  and  attached  to  the  whole  of 
the  opening  sashes,  even  although  it  is  a  little  disfig- 
uring and  a  trifle  costly,  is  an  admirable  arrangement 
and  one  in  which  the  teacher  never  forgets  to  carry  out 
his  duty  of  ventilating  his  room  at  the  proper  times. 
Outlet    Ventilation. 

It  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  in  many  schools  the 
smoke  flues  from  the  fireplaces  formed  the  only  means 
of  outlet  ventilation,  the  windows  in  most  cases  acting 
as  inlets.  In  addition  to  the  fireplaces,  there  are  two 
methods  usually  adopted  to  carry  away  the  foul  air. 
The  first  method  consists  of  perforated  openings  into  a 
false  roof  without  any  proper  ridge  exhaust  ventilation 
to  carry  the  foul  emanations  away  (a  deadly  practice 
but  exceedingly  connnon).  The  second  method  consists 
of  outlet  openings  in  the  ceiling  of  similar  description 
as  the  first  method,  but  with  a  communicating  shaft  from 
these  openings  to  the  external  air,  and  provi(le<l  at  the 
ridge  level  with  some  form  of  exhaust  ventilator  or 
revolving  cowl.  For  the  first  method  of  getting  rid  of 
the  foul  air,  no  condemnation  is  too  severe.  The  space 
between  the  false  roof  and  the  ceiling  becomes  an  air 
chamber,  and  is  usually  allowed  to  become  exceedingly 
dirty.  Air  drawn  into  these,  therefore,  can  scarcely 
escape  contamination,  and  this  air  is  very  often  breathed 
over  and  over  again.  The  second  method  is  satisfactory, 
provided  of  course,  that  sufficient  air  is  given  to  the 
outlets.  Twenty  square  feet  should  be  the  total  area  for 
inlets  and  outlets  to  an  ordinary  classroom. 
Artificial  Ventilation. 

As  there  is  such  a  great  difference  of  opinion  on  this 
form  of  ventilation,  and  so  much  has  been  written  for 


and  against  it,  each  school  shculd  be  treated  on  its 
merits.  Country  schools  usually  of  one  storey  only  have 
been  referred  to,  and  if  it  were  attempted  to  mechanic- 
ally ventilate  such  schools  serious  trouble  would  be 
encountered  on  the  score  of  expense.  It  is  well,  how- 
ever, to  know  how  much  air  is  needed  in  a  school  and 
how  to  furnish  this  by  exact  mechanical  means. 

In  dealing  with  the  ventilation  of  a  school,  the  three 
main  points  to  consider  are: — 

(i)  Area  of  floor  to  be  provided  for  every  scholar. 

(2)  Cubic   capacity   of   the  room. 

(^)  Number  of  cubic  feet  per  minute  zvhich  must  be 
brought  in  and  then  exhausted  for  each  scholar. 

Lighting. 

The  principal  causes  of  darkness  in  the  schools  re- 
vealed by  investigation  are:  insufficient  size  of  windows; 
windows  wrongly  placed,  /.  e.,  in  a  corner;  lighting  area 
insufficient;  classrooms  too  narrow  to  give  a  sufficient 
angle  of  light;  further  extensions  built  regardless  of 
position;  trees  obstructing  the  light;  mullions  too  heavy, 
so  that  shadows  were  cast;  panes  of  glass  too  small. 

The  following  questions,  if  attended  to  might  be 
beneficial  in  remedying  defective  lighting,  especially  in 
schools   already  built:- — 

(i)  Can  children  get  direct  light  from  the  sky  by 
means  of  xvindoin's? 

(2)  Is  the  ratio  of  windo^v  glass  to  floor  surface  suf- 
ficient? 

(j)  Are  the  windoivs  on  phe  left  hand  of  the  scholars? 

(4)  Is  the  color  of  the  walls  or  the  ceilings  too  dark? 

(5)  Have  the  desks  been  arranged  in  accordance  with 
the  best  possible  lighting? 

In  selecting  a  site  for  a  school,  high  ground  should 
be  chosen,  as  it  affords  more  light  on  account  of  the  height 
of  obstructions  being  reduced,  and  it  also  gives  freer 
play  to  the  sunlight.  In  building  a  school,  it  must  al- 
ways be  assumed  that  the  building  is  to  be  lighted  on  all 
four  sides  and  enough  land  secured  so  that  the  distance 
from  obstructions  is  sufficient.  Windows  should  always 
be  as  large  as  possible,  and  the  sashes  should  be  glazed 
with  clear  glass. 

The  best  light  for  a  classroom  comes  from  the  upper 
part  of  the  windows,  windows  should  therefore  extend 
as  far  towards  the  ceiling  as  possible.  In  the  older 
schools  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  two  or  three  feet  of  wall 
space  between   the  window  head  and  ceiling. 

With  regard  to  the  internal  coloring  of  schools,  ihe 
plastering  of  a  building  should  diffuse  the  light,  and 
should,  therefore,  be  tinted  some  very  light  color,  almost 
white.  Walls  should  be  colored  with  very  light  tints  of 
buff  and  green. 

Artificial  Lighting. 

In  all  rural  schools,  where  no  supply  of  gas  is  ob- 
tainable, some  form  or  other  of  oil  lamps  must  be  used. 
Great  care  should  be  taken  that  a  tight-fitting  wick  is 
used.  Many  of  the  oil  lamps,  especially  the  more  ex- 
pensive kinds  have  their  reservoir  placed  in  cup-shaped 
sconces  fitting  very  loosely  to  allow  of  their  ready  re- 
moval. This  constitutes  a  source  of  danger.  Gas  light- 
ing by  connnon  burners  has  been  practically  superseded 
by  the  introduction  of  incandescent  mantles,  with  good 
results.  .As  regards  hygiene,  electric  light  possesses  many 
advantages  over  gas,  but  the  cost  of  maintaining  is  about 
50  per  cent,  higher..  There  is  now,  however,  on  the 
market  a  new  metallic  film  lamp  in  place  of  the  or- 
dinary incandescent,  which  is  claimed  will  effect  a  very 
great  saving  in  the  consumption  of  current. 

Folding   Partitions. 

In   supervising  the   fixing  of   folding  partitions,   llier;' 

,'Iiould  be  no  large  objectional  trough  or  channel  or  any 

unsightly  iron  straps,  and  where  a  trough  or  channel  is 

used,  such  a  channel  must  en  no  account  be  cut  out  of 

(^Concluded  on  page  94.) 


NEW  PREMISES  OF  MUSSENS.  LIMITED 

THE  WELL  KNOWN  FIRM  of  Mussen,  Limited, 
Montreal,  have  moved  from  their  old  oflfices  at  the  corner 
of  Victoria  Square  to  a  large  five-storey  building  on  the 
opposite  side  of  St.  James  street.  Within  the  past  few 
years  the  business  of  this  concern  has  experienced  such  a 
marked  expansion  as  to  render  the  old  premises  entirely 
inadequate,  and  make  it  imperative  for  the  company  to 
secure  larger  quarters.  In  their  new  building  they  not 
only  have  splendid  office  accommodation  for  their  con- 
stantly increasing  staff,  but  two  unusually  well  appointed 
floors,  arranged  solely  for  display  purposes,  which  gives 
prospective  purchasers  a  most  excellent  opportunity  to 
examine  their  vast  line  of  machinery,  equipment  and  sup- 


ways,  mines,  contractors,  municipalities  and  machine 
shops ;  and  they  maintain  a  well  equipped  engineering 
department  which  looks  after  the  designing,  supplying  and 
erecting  of  complete  plants  for  various  purposes,  such  as 
quarrying,  mining,  etc.  The  company's  latest  move  is  but 
another  indication  of  this  firm's  rapid  and  steady  growth 
— a  growth  which  has  resulted  from  reliable  and  effi- 
cient business  methods  which  have  characterized  this 
company's  business  dealings  from  its  inception,  and  has 
won  for  it  a  most  enviable  reputation. 


FIRE  PROTECTION. 

FIRE  IS  ACKNOWLEDGED  to  be  tiie  most,  destructive 
of  all  agencies,  and  the  protection  of  buildings  against  its 
destroying  power  is  a  very  vital  issue  to-day.  During  the 
year  1909,  Canada  suffered  a  loss  due  to  fire  of  $18,- 
91)5,000,  and  a  total  loss  of  life  of  219.  .V  loss  due  to  fire 
of  over  $51,000  per  day,  or,  looking  at  it  in  another  way, 
a  loss  of  $2.70  each  for  every  man,  woman  and  child  in 
Canada,  must  make  one  pause  and  consider  whether  he 


New  Home  of  Mussens  Limited,  St.  Jnmci 
Street,   Montreal, 


plies.  A  cut  of  the  company's  new  building  is  illustrated 
herewith,  as  is  also  their  warehouse,  which  is  exception- 
ally well  equipped  for  the  handling  of  heavy  machinery. 
The  warehouse,  which  has  a  capacity  for  one  hundred 
carloads  of  stock,  has  a  wide  driveway  running  clear 
through  the  building  with  street  openings  at  either  end 
This  building  is  most  desirably  located,  being  near  the 
railway  and  navigation  lines,  thus  enabling  the  company 
to  make  shipment  in  a  prompt  and  ready  manner.  Mussen, 
Limited,  now  have  branch  offices  and  warehouses  in  Co- 
balt, Winnipeg  and  Vancouver,  and  also  offices  in  Toronto 
and  Calgary.  From  a  small  beginning  this  firm  has  be- 
come the  largest  concern  of  its  kind  in  the  Dominion, 
Their  principal  lines  are  machinery  and  supplies  for  rail- 
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Warehouses   of    IVIussens   Limited,    Montreal. 

is  doing  his  utmost  to  obtain  the  most  efficient  fire  pro- 
tectii  n  available. 

Modern  fireproof  buildings  of  steel,  brick  and  cement 
are  practically  perfect  inasmuch  as  they  are  immune  from 
destruction  by  fire,  l)Ut  the  contents  certainly  do  not  en- 
joy that  advantage.  If  the  buildings  are  not  fireproof, 
there  is  the  double  danger  of  fire  and  the  double  loss  in 
case  the  worst  happens.  It  is  very  evident,  on  consider- 
ation, that  there  is  something  lacking  in  the  safeguarding 
of  property  and  lives.  I'lreproof  buildings  and  civic  fire 
protection  do  not  satisfy. 

The  unit  which  is  necessary  to  complete  protection, 
and  which  is  missing  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  is 
known  as  the  Sprinkler  System.  This  system  of  Sprink- 
lers, consists  of  a  graduated  series  of  pipes  running 
through  all  parts  of  the  building,  with  outlets  spaced  in 
such  a  way  that  each  covers  an  area  10  feet  square.  The 
pipes  are  supplied  with  water  from  the  city  mains  or  from 
large  tanks  placed  at  an  elevation  at  least  as  high  as  the 
roof  of  the  building.  In  some  cases  they  are  supplied  by 
both  main  and  tank.  To  the  outlets  are  attached  the 
sprinklers.     A  temperature  of  about  165  Fahrenheit,  melts 
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the  nipple,  releasing  the  water.  The  pressure  of  the 
stream  acts  on  the  sprinkler  head,  causing  it  to  throw  a 
heavy  shower  of  water  in  all  directions  through  a  radius 
of  five  feet.  The  volume  of  water  is  sufficient  to  ex- 
tinguish any  incipient  fire  and  effectually  prevent  con- 
flagration. Each  sprinkler  acts  independently  of  the 
others,  so  that  unnecessary  damage,  due  to  the  water,  is 
avoided.  Valves  are  conveniently  situated  so  that  the 
stream  may  be  closed  off  when  the  fire  is  overcome.  It 
must  not  be  omitted  that,  at  the  same  moment  in  which 
the  sprinkler  is  released  and  the  stream  starts  to  play,  by 
means  of  an  electrically  operated  system,  an  alarm  is 
given  to  the  nearest  fire-hall,  and  the  fire  department  is 
at  once  on  hand  to  lend  assistance  if  it  be  necessary.  The 
system  is  at  once  practical,  efifectual  and  thorough. 

An  objection  often  made  to  the  use  of  sprinklers  is 
that,  situated  as  they  are  on  the  ceilings  of  the  rooms,  they 
are  unsightly.  There  are  no  grounds  for  this  objection 
whatever.  In  the  case  of  new  buildings,  the  pipes  may 
be  totally  concealed,  and  the  small  outlet  heads  arranged 
so  as  to  fit  in  with  the  architect's  decorative  scheme.  As 
an  instance  of  successful  installation  in  a  building  which 
had  been  completed,  take  the  case  of  Ryrie  Bros.'  "Dia- 
mond Hall,"  at  the  corner  of  Yonge  and  Adelaide  streets, 
Toronto.  Here  the  only  parts  visible  are  the  sprinkler 
heads,  and  they  do  not  at  all  disfigure  the  ornamental 
ceiling.  Just  now  the  Holt  Renfrew  Company's  building, 
corner  of  Yonge  and  Adelaide  streets,  which  is  being  re- 
modelled, is  being  equipped  with  sprinklers.  Both  of 
these  installations  are  the  work  of  the  General  Fire  Equip- 
ment Company,  who  have  been  most  successful  in  pro- 
tecting buildings  against  fire  in  this  way. 

There  is  another  phase  of  the  situation  to  be  viewed. 
Besides  the  immunity  from  fire  loss,  which  the  system 
atfifords,  there  is  a  decreased  insurance  rate.  This  item 
is  one  of  no  mean  account.  The  insurance  underwriters 
make  great  reductions  in  rates  in  cases  of  buildings  con- 
taining the  system.  An  average  reduction  of  at  least  50 
per  cent,  and  reaching  as  high  as  70  per  cent,  gives  an 
idea  of  the  advantage.       It  is     in     fact  an  investment. 


Consider  a  specific  case.  An  owner  has  been  paying  2y2 
per  cent,  on  a  risk  of  $400,000,  and  he  has  the  sprinkler 
system  installed.  The  rate  is  dropped  to  1  per  cent,  and 
he  efifects  a  saving  of  $6,000  yearly  on  an  investment  of, 
say,  $15,000  to  $20,000,  which  is  a  very  profitable  rate  of 
interest  on  the  cost  of  installation.  The  rate  is  deter- 
mined, of  course,  by  the  occupancy  and  the  value  of  the 
stock  carried  in  the  building. 

When  one  reasons  that  the  system  of  automatic  fire 
protection  wdTich  has  just  been  outlined,  is  a  practically 
perfect  safeguard,  is  an  excellent  investment  from  the  in- 
surance rate  standpoint,  and  in  no  manner  detracts  from 
the  decorative  effect  of  the  building,  he  realizes  that  he 
requires  the  Sprinkler  System. 

The  General  Fire  Equipment  Company  has  given 
thorough  satisfaction  in  all  their  work.  They  cause  no 
inconvenience  or  annoyance  when  putting  the  system  in 
a  building  which  has  been  erected  some  time.  A  copy  of 
letters  attesting  to  the  efficiency  of  their  sprinklers  will 
be  gladly  sent  to  anvone  interested,  upon  application  to 
the  company's  offices  at  72  Queen  street  east,  Toronto. 
»  ♦  » 

EADIB-DOUGLAS,  LIMITED,  prominent  among 
dealers  in  building  materials  and  specialties  in  Canada, 
have  just  removed  to  their  new  premises  at  12-14  Univer- 
sity street,  Montreal.  The  building  has  been  entirely 
remodelled  throughout,  and  is  ideal  in  arrangement  to 
meet  this  firm's  rapidly  growing  requirements.  The 
ground  floor  front  is  finished  in  Burmantofts  Marma 
Terra  Cotta,  giving  a  striking  exterior  effect.  The  ground 
floor,  which  is  spacious  and  handsomely  decorated,  con- 
tains a  large  show  room  and  offices  for  the  salesmen.  The 
show  room  is  well  adapted  to  exhibit  the  superior  products 
handled  by  the  firm.  The  two  upper  stories  contain 
roomy,  well  fitted,  and  well  lighted  offices,  part  of  which 
will  be  occupied  by  the  concern  themselves.  Other  firms 
having  offices  in  the  building  are  The  Terrano  Flooring 
Company  of  Canada,  Limited,  the  Insulyte  Company, 
Limited,  and  the  Dominion  Fireproofing  Company, 
Limited. 


Fine  Carpets   and  Furniture 

FOR  over  sixty  years  the  House  of  Kay  has  stood  for  quahty,  distinction, 
reliability  and  value,  and  on  these  foundation  principles  it  has  built  an 
enormous  business  in  high-class  furnishings  which  extends  to  every 
province  in  the  Dominion. 

Kays  undertake  the  decoration  and  furnishing  of 
residences,  clubs,  hotels,  etc.,  in  any  part  of  Canada.  The 
immense  stocks  they  carry  in  Carpets,  Rugs,  Draperies, 
Furniture,  Wall  Papers  and  Pottery,  and  their  splendid 
manufacturmg  facilities  enable  them  to  fill  orders  of  this 
kind  in  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  manner  at  most  reason- 
able cost. 

Kay's  Catalogue  No.  38 

contains  about  one  thousand  fine  half-tone  engravings  and 
colored  plates  of  Carpets,  Furniture  and  Furnishings.  It 
will  be  found  useful  by  Architects  as  illustrating  a  wide 
selection  of  the  most  approved  designs,  and  a  copy  will 
promptly  be  mailed  on  request. 

JOHN    KAY    COMPANY,    LIMITED 

36  and  38  King  Street  West,  TORONTO 
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The  Heating  System  That  Heats 
in   the  iVIodern  Way 

There  is  no  more  important  feature  of  a  building  than  its  heating  apparatus. 

It's  a  question  that  architects  are  paying  special  attention  to  nowadays. 

In  a  climate  such  as  ours,  where  six  to  eight  months  of  the  year  our  buildings  require 
artificial  heat,  the  comfort  of  the  home  depends  to  a  large  extent  on  its  heating  system. 

If  you  would  be  certain  that  the  houses  you  design  are  to  give  the  utmost  satisfaction 
to  builder  and  occupant,  get  acquainted  with  the  special  merits  of 

Dai^ywerBoifer  ^KinaRacliator^ 


We  want  you  to  make  a  careful,  critical  ex- 
amination of  the  Daisy  Hot  Water  Boiler.  We 
want  you  to  go  into  every  detail  of  its  construc- 
tion and  get  full  information  about  its  exclusive 
features  and  th«  tests  it  has  stood. 

We  know,  that,  when  you  have  the  facts  be- 
fore you,  you  will  realize  why  seventy  per  cent, 
of  the  boilers  in  use  in  Canada,  to-day,  for  hot 
water  heating  systems,  are  Daisy  Boilers. 

Daisy  Hot  Water  Boilers  are  made  in  the 
largest  and  most  modernly  equipped  plant  in  the 
country.  The  very  highest  grade  of  materials 
and  expert  workmanship  are  employed. 

But  the  strongest  feature  of  the  Daisy  Boiler 
is  its  design.  It  is  so  constructed  that  it  makes 
use  of  all  the  heat  generated  in  the  fire  chamber 
— none  of  the  heat  is  wasted  up  the  chimney  or 
radiated  into  the  cellar.  It  is  under  perfect  con- 
trol, so  that  every  part  of  the  house  is  evenly 
warmed  and  held  at  any  desired  temperature.  It 
gives  plenty  of  heat  for  the  coldest  days  in  win- 
ter and  comfortable  warmth  without  overheat- 
ing during  the  chilly  nights  of  early  summer. 

We  are  ready  to  give  you  every  opportunity 
to  thoroughly  investigate  the  merits  of  the  Daisy 
Hot  Water  Boiler. 


King  Radiators  are  designed  to  give  a  per- 
fectly free  circulation  to  the  water  from  the 
boiler  and  offer  the  largest  radiating  surface. 

King  Radiators  are  cast  from  a  special  selec- 
tion of  iron  that  insures  perfectly  smooth  cast- 
ings and  will  stand  our  extremely  high  pressure 
test. 

Though  no  radiator  in  operation  is  subjected 
to  a  higher  pressure  than  ten  pounds,  we  test 
each  separate  section  and  each  assembled  King 
Radiator  to  a  pressure  of  one  hundred  pounds. 
The  slightest  imperfection  or  sign  of  weakness 
sends  the  radiator  to  the  scrap  heap.  This  test 
is  most  rigidly  adhered  to. 

The  design  of  the  King  Radiator  is  compact 
and  neat  in  appearance,  lending  itself  readily  to 
any  scheme  of  decoration. 

The  highest  standard  of  efficiency  in  house  or 
store  heating  is  found  in  the  combination  of 
Daisy  Hot  Water  Boilers  and  King  Radiators. 
Write  for  our  booklet  "Comfortable  Homes." 
It  tells  a  story  of  interest  to  anyone  with  a 
house  or  building  to  heat.  Wt'll  gladly  send 
the  Booklet  free. 


THE  KING  RADIATOR  CO.,  Limited 

St.  Helen's  Avenue,  near  Bioor  St.,  Toronto 
Salesrooms  and  Sales  Office:     21-27  Lombard  St.,  Toronto 
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REMOVES  TO  NEW  QUARTERS. 

THE  STANDARD  IDEAL  Company,  manufacturers  of 
"Alexandra  ware"  and  other  high  grade  porcelain  en- 
ameled plumbing  products,  have  moved  their  Montreal 
office  and  sale  department  from  128  Craig  street  west  to 
155  Notre  Dame  street  west.  The  new  premises  afford 
splendid  advantages  for  display  purposes,  and  the  accom- 
modations in  general  are  admirably  adapted  to  the  com- 
pany's rapidly  growing  requirements.  Montreal  architects 
and  other  customers  on  telephoning  this  firm  will  avoid 
delays  by  asking  for  Main  7499. 


to  sleep  at  night,  surely  then,  schools  ought  to  be  things 
of  beauty.  Educational  buildings  must  always  furnish 
a  most  imposing  factor  in  the  social  structure  of  a  com- 
munity. In  England  one  sixth  of  the  entire  population 
is  enrolled  as  pupils  in  elementary  schools.  It  is  obvious, 
therefore,  that  the  institutions  designed  for  the  training 
of  these  to  whom  the  destiny  of  the  nation  is  to  be  trust- 
ed, should  be  safeguarded  at  every  possible  point. 


RURAL  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS  IN  ENGLAND. 

— Continued  from  Page  90. 

the  wood  floor  of  the  school  room,  but  a  straight  board 
must  be  put  down  in  direct  line  of  partition  with  blocks, 
through  which  the  maker  of  the  screen  must  cut  his  own 
groove. 

Essentials  of  Design. 

There  are  many  other  discrepancies  in  rural  school 
design  and  construction  not  mentioned  above,  but  pro- 
gress must  be  made  step  by  step,  and  while  more  thought 
should  be  given  the  real  essentials  of  school  design,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  any  aspirations  which  architects 
have  in  this  direction  would  be  very  much  aided,  if  the 
public  who  are  their  clients,  could  be  got  to  think  and 
see  more  justly  about  the  essential  qualities  of  the  de- 
sign of  schools.  Why  should  the  expenditure  on  school 
buildings  be  cut  down  to  a  minimum  of  cost  per  head, 
and  why  should  the  cry  always  be  for  bare  utilitar- 
ianism? 

At  the  age  of  six,  when  the  average  child  first  goes 
to  school,  practically  everything  he  sees  is  new  and  in- 
teresting and  worthy  of  deep  consideration.  His  brain 
gets  no  rest  from  the  time  he  wakes  to  the  time  he  goes 


THE  SHIPYARDS  AT  ESQUIMALT,  B.  C,  owned 
by  Bullen  Bros.,  are  reported  to  have  been  sold  to  an 
English  Syndicate,  which  will  greatly  enlarge  the  present 
facilities,  and  increase  the  size  of  the  dry  docks  to  ac- 
commodate naval  and  merchantmen  vessels  of  the  largest 
type.  It  is  understood  that  the  purchase  was  made  fol- 
lowing the  decision  of  the  Government  to  establish  a 
Canadian  navy,  and  that  the  company  anticipated  tender- 
ing on  the  construction  of  vessels  of  this  character. 


TO  ARCHITECTS 

(WANTED-COMPETITION  PLANS) 

The  Board  of  Management  of  Knox  Colkge, 
Toronto,  are  desirous  of  obtaining  plans  for  their 
proposed  new  College  Buildings  to  be  erected  on 
St.  George  Street,  to  the  westward  of  the  Lawn  of 
the  University  of  Toronto. 

Conditions  of  Competition  with  all  information 
can  be  had  on  application  to  the  Rev.  Jo,hn  Sommer- 
ville.  Confederation  Life  Building,  Toronto. 

Plans  must  be  sent  in  by  the  first  of  November 
next. 


SCIENTIFIC  ILLUMINATION 

Proper  Reflection,  Distribution  and  Diffusion,  are 
most  important  features  to  be  considered  in  correct 
illumination.        ::::::::: 

Send  us  your  Blue  Prints  and  we  will  be  pleased  to  submit 
Lighting  recommendations  for  all  classes  of  buildings. 

Our  Illuminating  Engineering  Department  is  at  the  service 
of  Canadian  Architects. 

Nothing  too  large  or  too  small. 

THE  TUNQSTOLIER  COMPANY  OF  CANADA, 

LIMITED 

96  KING  WEST TORONTO 
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Parsonage    of    Metropolitan    Church,    Bond    and   Shuter  Streets,   Toronto.      View   from    North-west    Corner,    Showing 
the    Metropolitan    Church    In    the    Background.     Sproatt   and    Rolph,   Architects. 


South  Wall  of  Parsonage,  Metropolitan  Church,  Showing  St.  Michael's  Cathedral  in  the  Background.  This  Resi- 
dence was  Designed  in  the  Elizabethan  Style  to  Harmonize  with  the  two  Gothic  Churches,  Between  Which 
it  Stands.     Sproatt  and   Rolph,   Architects. 


Construction,  July,  1910. 
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MHN 
SYSTEM 


Reinforced 
'  Concreie 


Practical  Reinforcement  and  Skilled 

Engineering  Co-Operation  the  Basis 

of  KAHN  Methods 


MHN 
SYSTEM 


Reinforced 
'  Concreie 


ready  to 
architect  and  the  own- 
er. In  this  capacity  we 
do  not  advocate  any 
one  type  of  reinforce- 
ment for  all  purposes, 
but  we  do  have  differ- 
ent types  of  products  to 
meet  all  requirements. 
The  Kahn  System, 
therefore,  stands  for  an 
economical  system  of 
steel  products  to  satisfy 
every  need  in  a  fire- 
proof structure. 

Nine  out  of  every 
ten  Bar  companies  are 
not  Engineers.  They 
know  nothing  about 
economical  design. 
They  are  mere  jobbers 
of  material.  The  archi- 
tect or  the  owner  who 
wishes  to  build  of  rein- 
forced concrete  requires 
service  as  well  as  rein- 
forcement. 

We  supply  both  and 
are  prepared  to  aid  in 
the  production  of  first- 
class  practical,  substan- 
tial, economical  struc- 
tures. 


E  WISH  ARCHITECTS  and 
owners  to  understand  that  we  are 
not  a  mere  Bar  selling  concern, 
but  are  fundamentally  a  corps  of 
competent     Concrete     Engineers 

serve     the 


Some  of  Our  Recent  Work  : 

WINNIPEG 

TRANSCONTINENTAL    R.    R.    SHOPS, 

T.    R.    R.    Engineers. 
COMMERCIAL    TRAVELLERS'     BUILDING, 

Darling   &   Pearson,   Architects. 
CANADA    PERMANENT    BUILDING,    REGINA, 

Edwards    &    Saunders,    Architects. 
MALTESE    CROSS    RUBBER    COMPANY, 

G.    H.    Atchison,    Architect. 
BEMIS    BAG    COMPANY'S    BUILDING, 

W.    H.    Leslie,    Engineer. 
MEN'S    OWN     BUILDING, 

G.    H.    Atchison,    Architect. 
ROSLYN    APARTMEN  fS, 

W.   W.    Blair,   Architect. 
KENMORE   APARTMENTS, 

W.   W.    Blair,   Architect. 
ROOKERY   APARTMENTS, 

W.   W.    Blair,   Architect. 
HUTCHISON    WAREHOUSE, 

W.   W.    Blair,   Architect. 
HENDERSON    DIRECTORIES    BUILDING, 

W.    W.    Blair,   Architect. 
FORT   GARRY   TERMINAL   STATION, 

Warren    &    Wetmore,    Architects. 
TELEPHONE    BUILDING, 

Samuel    Cooper,    Architect. 

HAMILTON 

MILLS   BUILDING, 

Chas.    Mills,   Architect. 
HAMILTON   STORAGE  AND  TRANSFER   COMPANY, 

Chas.    Mills,   Architect. 
HAMILTON  STORAGE  AND  FORWARDING  COMPANY, 

Chas.    Mills,   Architect. 
ARMORIES, 

Chas.    Mills,   Architect. 
WATKINS    BUILDING, 

Stewart   &    Wlttan,    Architects. 
HAMILTON    TERMINAL    STATION, 

Chas.    Mills,   Architect. 
HAMILTON    CAR    BARNS, 

Chas.    Mills,   Architect. 
EAGLE    SPINNING    MILLS, 

Chas.   Mills,   Architect. 
HAMILTON    COTTON    MILLS, 

Chas.    Mills,   Architect. 
LANDED   BANKING  AND   LOAN    BUILDING, 

Chas.    Mills,   Architect. 
CANADIAN    WESTINGHOUSE    SHOPS, 

Chas.    Mills,   Architect. 


are  the  easiest  to  place  of  all  reinforcement;  for 
floor  slabs  we  supply  Rib  Metal  or  Cup  Bars  to 
meet  special  requirements ;  for  columns  we  furnish 
our  Spiral  Hooping,  pitched  with  perfect  accur- 
acy; for  partitions  we  supply  Hi-Rib. 

KAHN  PRO- 
DUCTS are  especially 
suited  to  the  particular 
uses  to  which  they  are 
put,  and  our  Engineers 
are  especially  skilled  in 
the  use  of  these  pro- 
ducts. We  are  the  one 
concern  m  Canada  that 
can  go  to  the  architect 
and  contractor  and  pro- 
vide them  with  a  com- 
plete line  of  materials 
necessary  for  a  build- 
ing. 


We  fabricate  and 
supply  material  for  every  special  need  and  are 
prepared  to  give  stock  delivery  of  material;  for 
girders  we  supply  our  Trussed  Bars,  which  surely 


We  are  not  a  Bar 
jobbing  concern,  for  we 
watch  every  stage  in  the 
erection  of  our  every 
building.  We  realize 
that  this  is  essential  if 
the  high  reputation  of 
the  Kahn  System  is  to 
be  maintained. 

If  you  are  contemp- 
lating the  erection  of  a 
reinforced  concrete 
structure,  or  the  erec- 
tion of  any  structure  in 
which  it  is  your  purpose 
to    use    any    reinforced 

concrete    of    any    type 

whatever,  communicate 
with  us,  and  we  will  send  an  engineer  at  our 
expense  to  go  over  your  plans,  figure  them,  and 
lend  such  aid  as  is  desired. 


HAHN 
SYSTEM 


Reinforced 
'^  Concreie  ' 


TRUSSED  CONCRETE  STEEL  COMPANY 
OF  CANADA,  LIMITED 

Head  Office  and  Works,  Sales  and  Engineering  Office, WALKERVILLE,   CANADA 

BRANCH     OFFICES: 
Loo    Building,    Vancouver.  23   Jordan   St.,   Toronto. 

Union    Bank    Building,   Winnipeg.  132    Hollis    St.,    Halifax. 

Cor.  St.  James  and  DalhousI-,  Quebec. 
Merchants    Bank    Building,    Montreal.      ' 
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SYSTEM 


Reinforced 
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JAMES  UNGMUIR  &  CO..  Umited 


Shingle  Stains 


Preservative — Durable — Ricn — Decorative. 

(Send   tor   Sample   Box  of   Shades.) 


Enamels 


Weatlier  Proof   Exterior — White  and  all  colors. 
Interior — White  and  all  colors. 


Pure  Colors 

In  Oil   and  in  Japan 


^\    ' 


Varnishes 

For  every  purpose. 

Structural  Iron  Paints 

Graphites   and  Oxides. 

Stains 

For   Bricks — Cement  and  Concrete. 


1372-1376  Bathurst  St.,     TORONTO,  CANADA 
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Residence  of   Mr.   F.   ChristiCt  Winnipeg.     J.   D.   Atchison,   Arcliit  ect.     Herringbone   ivletai   Lath   used   in  these  outside  walls. 

HERRINGBONE  METAL  LATH 

AS  THE   BASIS  FOR  CEMENT,  STUCCO  CONSTRUCTION   IS  USED 

IN  MANY  OF  THE  MOST  ARTISTIC   HOMES  IN  CANADA 

A  Host  of  Points   of  Exceptional  Excellence  make  Cement  Stucco 
the  Building  Material  of  the  Future 

It  is  fireproof. 

It   improves   vWtli   age   until   it   finally   attains   a   llintlilce   hardness. 

It  possesses  great  artistic  capabilities. 

It  can  be  made  In  several  <'0<)1  and  agreeable  tints  vthich  never  fade  and  never 
require   painting. 

It  is  tighter  and  wanner  than  woo<1  or  brick. 

Frost  or  dampness  never  springs  it  open  to  the  weather. 

It  is  clieaper  than  wood  and  paint  and  niucli  clieaper  than  brick. 

Look  about  you  and  sih".  The  most  successful  Architects  and  Uull<ici'S  are  those  who 
are  a<lopting,  in  advan<-e  of  their  fellows,  the  more  modern  types  of  building-  construc- 
tion.    There  are  many  latent  rejiutations  in  <ement  stuc<'o. 

Why  is  Herringbone  I.atli  used  with  cement  stucco?  Be<'ause  Herringbone  spans 
sixteen  inches — the  standard  stud  spa<  ing.  It  Isn't  ne<'essary  to  sheatii  the  house  first. 
Write  for  "Cement  Siding."     The  liooklet  tells  you  all  about  it. 


CLARENCE  W.  NOBLE, 


117  Home  Life  Building,  Toronto 


OENKRAL    SALES  AGKNT 

METAL  SHINGLE  &  SIDING  CO.,   Manufacturers 
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Bishops'   Court,    Montreal.     Saxe   &   Archibald,   Architects.     All  the  stone  trimmings  in  this  unusual 
Gothic    design    of    an     Apartment    Building    is    of    ROiVlAN    STONE. 

SAME    QUALITY    THROUGHOUT 

Roman    Ston< 

(Trade  Mark   Regittcred) 

NO   FACING  MATERIAL 

Rom&A  Stone  C 

Lii 

100  Marlborough  Ave. 

TORONTO 


Residence  of  Architect  Joseph  Perrault,  IVIontreal.  This  building  gives  a 
very  excellent  idea  of  the  possibilities  of  ROiVIAN  STONE  in  Residential 
design. 


T.  A.  MORRISON  U  CI 

Selling  Agents  for  Quebec 
204  St.  James  Street 

MONTREAL 
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Residence   of   W.    K.   George,   Toronto.     Geo.   W.   Gouinlock,  Architect.     All  the  stone    trimmings   of    this,    one    of    Toronto's 

most    beautiful    residences,    are   of   ROMAN   STONE. 

Roman    Stone 


(Trade  Mark  Registered) 


ROMAN  STONE  is  not  only  well  adapted    for  Massive   Stone 
>4isonry,    but   is   being  used  by    Canada's  foremost   architects    for   stone 
mmings    in    all    classes  of   tbeir  residential   work,    from  the   low   priced 
\ellmg   to    high   class    costly    residences. 


Dwellings,  276-278-280   Roncesvalles  Avenue,  Toronto.     These   buildings   Illustrate  the   possibilities   of    ROIVIAN   STONE   for   trim- 
mings   on    the    moderate-priced    dwelling. 
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OTIS 

RESIDENCE    ELEVATORS 


Entrance  to  Otis  Residence  Elevator 

THE  OTIS  RESIDENCE  ELEVATORS  have  been  installed 
throughout  the  world,  even  in  such  remote  places  as 
Africa,  Sweden,  India  and  Chili,  and  also  in  all  the  Capitals  on 
the  Continent.  This  apparatus  is  rapidly  gaining  favor  with 
Canadian  Architects  for  their  high  class  residences — several 
installations  having  recently  been  made.  The  fact  that  in  the 
City  of  New  York  there  are  over  a  thousand  in  use  augurs  for  the 
practicability  and  popularity  of  this  machine.  One  of  the  entrances 
to  such  an  elevator  in  a  private  residence  in  New  York  is  shown 
above. 

See  next  page  for  detail  of  this  machine 

OTIS-FENSOM  ELEVATOR  CO. 

LIMITED 

HEAD  OFFICE,  TORONTO       WORKS,  HAMILTON 

Offices  in  Principal  Cities 
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AUTOMATIC   ELECTRIC 
RESIDENCE   ELEVATORS 


THESE  elevators  are  built  to  be  operated 
by  push  buttons  at  the  landing  doors  and 
in  the  car.  If  it  is  desired  to  bring  the  car 
to  a  particular  landing,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
press  the  button  connected  to  the  door  at  that 
landing.  This  will  bring  the  car  to  the  landing, 
when  the  door  may  be  opened,  and  while  open  the 
car  cannot  be  removed  from  the  landing. 

There  is  a  system  of  automatic  door-locking 
devices  connected  with  the  operating  mechanism 
of  the  elevator. 

The  car  is  provided  with  a  series  of  buttons 
corresponding  in  number  to  the  number  of  the 
floor  landings. 

On  entering  the  car  and  closing  the  door,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  push  the  button  corresponding 
to  the  number  of  the  floor  to  which  the  passenger 
desires  to  go,  when  the  car  will  immediately  pro- 
ceed to  and  stop  automatically  at 
that  landmg. 

On  reaching  the  desired  landing, 
and  then  only,  the  entrance  landing 
door  may  be  opened. 

**  The  system  is  complete,  simple, 
positive  in  operation  and  affords  ab- 
solutely safe  Elevator  service. 


Manufactupad  and  Inatallad  in  Canada  by 

OTIS-FENSOM  ELEVATOR  GO. 


LIMITED 


HEAD  OFFICE,  TORONTO       WORKS,  HAMILTON 

Ofnc«s  in  Prlnoipal  Cities 
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Illustration    of    Fittings    Recently    Installed    by    us   for   the    Imperial    Trust    Co.,    Richmond    St.    West,    Toronto. 

The  GLOBE  FURNITURE  CO.,  Waterloo,  Ont. 

(Formerly   of    Walkervlle). 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 
HIGH  CLASS  MODERN  INTERIOR  HARDWOOD  FINISH 
OF  ALL  KINDS,  INCLUDING    CHURCH,  SCHOOL,  OPERA 
AND  LODGE  FURNITURE,  BANK     AND     OFFICE     FIX- 
TURES, ETC. 

SPECIALTIES. 

A  complete  line  of  exclusively  modern  and  sanitary  commercial  Furniture,  Desks, 
Typewriters,  Tables,  Chairs,  Settees,  etc.,  sold  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY  TO  USER, 
thus  saving  the  middleman's  profit  of  from  25  per  cent,  to  50  per  cent. 

It  will  pay  you  to  communicate  with  the  Globe  before  placing  your  orders. 


iHEGLOBE  FTiRFITUREco. 


WATE 


TARIO; 


THIS     LABEL   IS 


n 


American  Architects  in  Canada. — A  gross  breach  of  professional  ethics  by  representa- 
tive of  American  Architectural  firm. — States  in  public  press  that  Architecture  in  Canada 
is  undeveloped. — An  insidious  attack  upon  Canadian  Architects. — Says  that  his  prin- 
cipals are  conceded  to  be  the  leadmg  Architects  on  North  American  Continent.  .    .    . 


MAW  PHASES  of  the  several  evils  arising  from 
the  practice  of  employing  American  architects 
to  design  Canadian  structures  have  been  dis- 
cussed from  time  to  time  in  these  columns.  It  has  been 
pointed  out  that,  beyond  the  question  of  all  doubt,  we 
have  architects  in  Canada  well  qualified  to  design  and 
erect  any  structure,  without  regard  to  size  or  the  purpose 
for  which  it  is  to  be  used,  that  our  social  or  commercial 
growth  may  demand  or  make  possible.  As  proof  that  this 
is  a  statement  of  fact  rather  than  an  opinion,  we  would 
point  out  that  the  general  standard  of  architectural  de- 
sign in  residential,  ecclesiastical  and  commercial  work  in 
our  larger  Canadian  cities,  is  eminently  superior  to  that 
in  cities  of  like  size  in  the  United  States.  Who  would 
say  that  the  standard  in  residential  design  and  construc- 
tion in  Detroit  was  superior  to  that  of  Toronto,  with  its 
Rosedale,  Queen's  Park,  Poplar  Plains  Road,  Avenue 
Road,  Palmerston  Avenue,  Jarvis  Street,  Bloor  Street 
and  North  Sherbourne  Street?  W'ho  would  say  that  the 
standard  of  commercial  design  in  Milwaukee  was  super- 
ior to  that  to  be  found  in  Toronto's  wholesale  district. 
Who  will  say  that  the  architectural  beauty  of  Buffalo's 
ecclesiastical  edifices  compares  favorably  with  that  of 
Toronto's  churches?  It  is  true  that  Toronto's  schools  are 
far  below  the  usual  standard  in  the  average  American 
city,  but  these  were  never  designed  by  an  architect.  It  is 
also  true  that  the  Provincial  Parliament  Building  is  open 
to  severe  criticism,  but  this  monstrosity  was  designed  by  a 
Buffalo  architect. 

What  city  of  like  size  in  the  United  States  can  boast 
of  the  quiet,  dignified  and  generally  massive  architectural 
style  prevalent  in  Montreal?  What  city  of  125,000  popu- 
lation on  the  American  side  is  there  that  can  point  to  an 
architectural  style  that  will  compare  favorably  with  that 
generally  prevalent  in  Winnipeg?  These  questions  all  an- 
swer themselves  in  the  negative.  Yet  in  the  face  of  these 
unquestionable  facts  large  American  architectural  firms 
continue  to  dazzle  some  of  our  large  corporations  with 
boastful  representations,  tickle  their  vanity  with  carefully 
designed  business  arguments  and  thus  secure  Canadian 
work  which  they  tack  on  to  the  tail  end  of  a  big  "busi- 
ness." 

Up  to  recently  these  American  architects  have  been 
content  to  secure  such  work  as  they  could  without  openly 
defying  the  ethics  of  the  profession,  as  recognized  in 
Canada,  but  it  remained  for  Eustage  G.  Bird,  the  accred- 
ited representative  of  Carrere  and  Hastings  of  New  York, 
with  offices  in  Toronto,  to  openly  attack  the  standing  of 
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the  architectural  profession  generally  in  Canada  in  aii 
effort  to  justify  the  employment  of  his  principals  by  a 
Canadian  banking  corporation,  in  an  interview  which  ap- 
peared recently  in  the  Toronto  "Star."  The  case  in 
point  is  the  commission  given  to  Messrs.  Carrere  and  Has- 
tings, of  New  York,  for  the  erection  of  the  proposed 
Bank  of  Toronto  building  at  the  corner  of  King  and  Bay 
Streets,  Toronto.  The  fact  that  a  foreign  architect 
should  be  employed  to  erect  a  Canadian  banking  building 
caused  much  unfavorable  comment  in  many  circles  and 
for  some  reason  or  other  Mr,  Bird  either  requested  to  be, 
or  permitted  himself  to  be  interviewed  by  a  reporter  of 
the  Toronto  "Star"  in  which  some  statements  appeared 
that  are  the  most  remarkable  that  we  have  ever  known 
an  architect  to  give  for  publication.  The  article  in  ques- 
tion after  giving  a  brief  description  of  the  proposed 
structure  said  in  part: — 

"Designs  were  submitted  by  three  Toronto  firms: 
Sproatt  and  Rolph,  90  Yonge  Street:  George  Gouinlock, 
1108  Temple  Building,  and  J.  M.  Lyle,  14  Leader  Lane. 

"Although  their  plans  were  considered  and  were  ex- 
cellent in  many  ways,  those  submitted  by  the  New  York 
firm  were  considered  the  most  satisfactory. 

"  'In  any  new  country  architecture  is  necessarily  un- 
developed. As  in  any  other  branch  of  Art  it  is  necessary 
for  us  in  Canada  to  rely  on  established  principles  which 
have  been  perfected  in  New  York  or  Europe.  In  doing 
this  there  is  no  intention  of  boycotting  Canadian  indus- 
try, but  only  an  attempt  to  secure  a  satisfactory  design. 
Carrere  and  Hastings  are  conceded  to  be  the  leading  ar- 
chitects of  North  America,  and  surely  Toronto  wants  the 
best  buildings  that  can  be  secured,"  said  Mr.  Bird  to  the 
"Star"  this  morning.  "A  bank  is  owned  by  its  share- 
holders it  is  the  duty  of  the  directors  to  get  the  best  they 
can,  whether  from  inside  or  outside  of  their  own  country. 
Some  people  have  the  impression  that  Carrere  and  Has- 
tings and  myself  want  to  give  the  work  connected  with 
the  erection  of  Canadian  buildings  to  others  than  Can- 
adians. This  is  not  so.  Practically  all  the  sub-contracts 
for  the  erection  of  the  Traders  Bank  Building  and  the 
Royal  Bank  Building  on  King  Street  east,  were  let  in 
Toronto,  and  fully  80  per  cent,  of  the  work  was  done  by  To- 
ronto mechanics  and  laborers.  The  same  course  will  be 
followed  in  the  case  of  the  Bank  of  Toronto  building.' 

"The  plans  for  the  Toronto  Bank  building  were  de- 
signed by  Mr.  Bird  in  his  office  in  the  Traders  Bank 
Building,  and  were  examined  and  approved  by  Carrere 
and  Hastings." 
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It  is  hard  to  understand  how  even  a  foreign  architect 
who  has  any  regard  for  the  ethics  of  his  profession  would 
allow  himself  to  he  made  responsible  for  statements  de- 
signed to  further  his  own  interests  by  undertaking  to  be- 
little the  standing  of  the  Canadian  architectural  profes- 
sion. Is  it  that  Mr.  Bird's  client,  the  Bank  of  Toronto, 
annoyed  by  many  protests  against  the  employment  of  an 
American  architectural  firm,  insisted  that  he  (Mr.  Bird) 
should  justify  his  employment  in  the  public  press?  Is  it 
that  Mr.  Bird  was  forced  to  sacrifice  professional 
ethics  in  deference  to  the  business  interests  of  "his  clients 
or  is  it  an  open  expression  of  Mr.  Bird's  usual  methods 
of  securing  work?  Or,  again,  is  it  the  first  open  indica- 
tion that  Mr.  Bird's  firm  proposes  to  introduce  into  Can- 
ada the  business  methods  employed  by  many  American  ar- 
chitects in  the  pursuit  of  their  profession. 

Mr.  Bird  has  evidently  taken  especial  care  to  inform 
the'  "Star's"  reporter  of  the  names  of  the  Canadian  .\r- 
chitects  and  architectural  firms,  who  submitted  plans  with 
him  for  the  structure  in  question  that  were  "by  the  way" 
considered  inferior  to  .his.  The  logical  result,  therefore, 
was  that,  of  course,  he  secured  the  commission  for  his 
firm. 

In  the  mention  of  his  success  in  the  competition,  Mr. 
Bird  has  shown  a  desire  to  be  charitable  with  Canadian 
architectural  firms  by  telling  us  that  nothing  else  could 
have  been  expected,  since  "in  any  new  country  architec- 
ture is  undeveloped." .  In  other  words  it  could  not  be  ex- 
pected to  secure  in  Canada  sufficiently  trained  men  to 
create  a  design  equal  to  that  which  he  is  enabled  to  sup- 
ply. Apart  from  this  being  an  insidious  misrepresenta- 
tion of  facts  it  is  the  most  brazen  piece  of  blind  egotism 
that  has  yet  come  to  our  notice. 

Why  are  Messrs.  Carrere  and  Hastings,  whom  Mr. 
Bird  would  have  us  believe  are  the  Alpha  and  Omega  in 
architecture  on  the  North  American  Continent,  so  solici- 
tuous  about  architectural  design  in  Canada?  Why  have 
they  not  shown  more  consideration  for  architecture  in 
such  cities  as  Detroit,  Buffalo,  Milwaukee,  Indianapolis 
and  many  other  cities  of  like  size  in  their  own  country  by 
sending  a  missionary  to  save  them  from  architectural 
anarchy?  These  cities  need  their  help  more  than  do  our 
Canadian  centres.  We  answer,  because  these  American 
centres  have  architects  of  their  own  to  whom  they  are 
loyal.  We,  in  Canada,  have  architects  whose  work  in 
many  respects  is  superior  to  that  of  the  average  Ameri- 
can architect  in  these  cities,  but  we  are  not  loyal  nor  even 
square  with  our  architects.  Therefore,  such  firms  as 
Carrere  and  Hastings  find  this  -  profiidoie  field  in  which 
to  operate.    We  are  ea.sy  ! 

Mr.  Bird  again  says  that  it  is  necessary  for  "us  in 
Canada  to  rely  upon  established  principles  which  have 
been  developed  in  New  York  and  Europe."  This  is  quite 
true,  but  the  relying  upon  principles  developed  in  New 
York  does  not  require  or  even  augur  for  the  employment 
of  a  New  York  architect.  We  know  that  the  United 
States  had  to  rely  upon  the  "established  principles  as  de- 
veloped in  Europe,"'  but  never  did  Americans  assume  that 
this  meant  that  European  architects  should  be  employed 
to  design  American  structures.  They  sent  their  archi- 
tects to  Europe  to  become  trained  in  the  proper  practice 
of  the  established  principles  that  had  been  developed  there 
and  upon  their  return  entrusted  the  erection  of  their  build- 
ings to  them.  Canada  has  not  a  few  architects  who  are  as 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  established  principles  de- 
celoiped  in  New  York  and  Europe  and  who  received  their 
training  from  the  same  source  as  Messrs.  Carrere  and 
Hastings,  and  the  only  reason  that  they  have  not  to  their 
credit,  work  of  the  scope  and  magnitude  that  these  "so- 
called"  Fantee  ArcMtectural  Giants  can  point  to,  as  their 
masterpiece,  is  because  of  the  limitations  of  the  demands 
made  upon  them. 

More  than  this,  we  have  not  as  yet  had  any  work  in 
this  country  by  American  architects  that  could,  in  the 
le'ast,  justify  the  assertion  that  they  can  give  us  in  ar- 
chitectural design  that  which  we  cannot  secure  in  Canada. 


In  answer  to  the  argument,  that  the  employment  of  an 
American  architect  on  a  Canadian  building  simply  means 
that  we  have  made  way  for  the  advance  agent  of  the  con- 
tracting and  building  material  interests  of  the  United 
States,  Mr.  Bird  says  that  80  per  cent,  of  the  labor  will 
be  Toronto  labor.  This  may  be  true  as  far  as  the  ordin- 
ary building  mechanics  and  laborers  are  concerned,  but 
we  would  point  out  that  the  general  contract  on  every 
building  Messrs.  Carrere  and  Hastings  have  erected  in 
Canada  has  been  awarded  to  American  contractors. 

It  .s'hould  not  be  pleasant  for  Canadians  to  learn  that 
our  local  Canadian  sub-contractors  are  obliged  to  work 
under  an  American  contractor,  on  a  building  superintend- 
ed by  an  American  architect,  but  built  by  Canadian 
money. 

We,  however,  find  in  the  same  interview  in  question 
that,  the  plans  for  the  Toronto  Bank  Building  were  design- 
ed by  Mr.  Bird  in  his  office  in  the  Traders  Bank  Building, 
Toronto,  and  were  examined  and  approved  by  Messrs. 
Carrere  and  Hastings  in  New  York.  So  entirely  incon- 
sistent is  this  last  statement,  with  the  apparent  object  of 
the  whole  article  that,  if  it  were  not  for  the  serious  na- 
ture of  the  question  involved,  we  would  have  been  in- 
clined to  look  upon  the  whole  afifair  as  a  very  good  joke, 
unworthy  of  attention. 

Mr.  Bird  tells  us  that  Messrs.  Carrere  and  Hastings, 
with  whom  he  is  associated,  secured  the  commission  in 
question  and  pleads  for  the  employment  of  American  ar- 
chitects on  Canadian  buildings  on  the  strength  of  his  con- 
tention that  as  a  new  country  "our  architecture  is  as  yet 
undeveloped."  He  then  undertakes  to  justify  the  Bank 
of  Toronto  in  the  selection  of  Messrs.  Carrere  and  Hast- 
ings by  telling  us  that  they  are  conceded  to  be  the  leading 
architects  on  the  North  American  continent.  (Why  not 
the  Western  Hemisphere?) 

In  the  face  of  all  this  we  are  told  that  Mr,  Bird  and 
not  Messrs.  Carrere  and  Hastings  designed  the  proposed 
Bank  of  Toronto  and  that  Carrere  and  Hastings  simply 
checked  over  the  plans.  We  possibly  have  a  right  to  as- 
sume that  the  Building  Inspector  of  Toronto  also  checked 
over  the  plans,  but  we  hardly  be'.ieve  that  Mr.  Bird  would 
have  us  believe  that  this  city  official  had  anything  to  do 
with  the  designing  of  the  structure.  From  these  contra- 
dictory statements  it  seems  that  we  have  a  right  to  infer 
one  of  two  things,  either  that  Mr.  Bird  is  practicing  un- 
der the  reputation  of  Msssrs.  Carrere  and  Hastings,  or 
that  he  is  directly  in  the  employ  of  this  firm  and  not  an 
associate. 

We  do  not  know  Mr.  Bird's  nationality,  we  do  not 
know  where  he  was  born,  nor  do  we  know  whether  he  is 
a  naturalized  Canadian,  but  if  Mr.  Bird  is  the  designer  of 
the  buildings  Messrs.  Carrere  and  Hastings  secure  com- 
missions to  build  in  Canada,  we  cannot  understand  where 
or  why  he  has  any  right  to  lecture  us  about  the  unfitness  of 
our  Canadian  architects.  We  know  of  no  work  he  has  done 
in  Canada  or  elsewhere  that  would  justify  his  assuming 
that  his  architectural  training  or  practice  has  been  such 
as  to  place  him  in  a  position  where  he  might  consistently 
deprecate  the  inferiority  of  Canadian  architects,  when 
discussing  in  the  public  press  a  competition  with  which 
are  connected  the  names  of  such  men  as  Sproatt  and  Rolph, 
G.  W.  Gouinlock  and  J.  M.  Lyle.  These  men,  all  of 
whom  are  "sailing  under  their  own  colors";  practising 
under  their  own  responsibility  and  enjoying  a  reputation 
that  is  all  their  own  have  to  their  credit  many  structures 
that  have  established  them  as  architects  of  no  mean  abil- 
ity. All  .have  'had  an  excellent  training  which  is  made 
'apparent  in  their  work.  Sproatt  and  Rolph  have  to  their 
credit  one  of  the  most  beautiful  gothic  structures  in  Can- 
ada in  the  recently  erected  Library  of  Victoria  College. 
Geo.  W.  Gouinlock  was  the  architect  for  the  Forester's 
Temple,  Toronto.  He  also  designed  all  the  recently 
erected  buildings  at  Exhibition  Park,  Toronto,  the  finest 
permanent  exhibition  buildings  in  the  world,  Mr.  John 
M.  Lyle  was  the  architect  of  the  Royal  Alexander  Thea- 
tre, one  of  the  most  beautifully  appointed  theatres  on  the 
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continent,  and  is  now  erecting  the  Provincial  Pencten- 
tiary  for  Ontario,  which  will  be  the  largest  and  most  com- 
pletely equipped  institution  of  its  kind  in  Canada. 

These  are  the  men,  with  a  hundred  others  in  Canada, 
that  Mr.  Bird  would  be  charitable  with,  because  little  can 
be  expected  of  them,  in  so  far  as  architecture  is  still  un- 
developed in  this  new  country.  Mr.  Bird  has  come  to 
Canada  to  give  us  that  which  we,  in  our  crude  state, 
have  not  and  cannot  produce  ourselves,  namely,  an  ar- 
chitecture based  "on  established  principles  which  have 
been  perfected  in  New  York  or  Europe"  and  Messrs. 
Carrere  and  Hastings,  of  New  York,  are  going  to  exam- 
ine and  approve  of  his  plans  and  United  States  contrac- 
tors will  build  our  buildings. 

It  is  not  our  desire  in  these  columns  to  bring  into  any 
discussion  of  a  subject  of  general  interest  to  the  profes- 
sion the  name  of  any  individual  or  firm,  but  the  nature 
of  Mr.  Bird's  interview  as  published  in  the  Toronto 
"Star,"  together  with  the  importance  of  the  principles 
involved  forced  us  to  make  an  exception  to  the  rule. 

It  occurs  to  us  that  an  architect  of  Mr.  Bird's  excep- 
tional ability,  backed  up  by  the  greatest  architecturai  firm 
on  the  continent  should  be  able  to  find  some  more  digni- 
fied and  professionally  decent  method  of  establishing 
himself  and  his  firm  with  the  Canadian  building  public 
than  that  of  casting  aspersions  upon  the  architectural 
profession  of  Canada  and  belittling  our  appreciation  of 
the  aesthetic  in  architecture. 


scarcity  of  brick.  This  latter  fact  holds  in  some  of  the 
other  cities  in  Ontario  and  also  in  many  cities  in  the  rest 
of  the  provinces,  notably  in  the  West.  Fort  William  and 
Port  Arthur  show  exceptionally  creditable  increases  of 
109  per  cent,  and  173  per  cent.,  as  also  do  Hamilton  and 
Peterborough,  with  the  heavy  gains  of  140  and  19H  per 
cent,  respectively.  Ottawa  is  ahead  by  three  and  Strat- 
ford by  four  per  cent.,  while  St.  Thomas  also  comes  out 
to  the  good  with  a  slight  increase.  Brantford,  London 
and  Windsor,  show  small  decreases,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  several  important  structures  came  under  the  figures 
of  last  May.  Montreal,  as  usual,  is  prominent  with  a 
total  of  $1,709,200,  thereby  taking  third  place;  an  in- 
crease of  54  per  cent,  in  one  year  is  most  commendable 
for  a  city  wihere  building  last  May  amounted  to  $1,107,- 
790.  St.  John,  N.B.,  and  Sydney,  N.S.,  exhibit  a  lead  of 
27  per  cent,  and  19  per  cent,  respectively  over  previous 
figures,  which  is  most  noteworthy,  to  say  the  least.  Hali- 
fax, however,  has  not  yet  reasserted  itself,  the  loss  there 
noted  being  f)4  per  cent. 

Considering  the  more  Western  provinces,  the  extens- 
ive operations  being  carried  on  in  Manitoba,  Saskatche- 
wan, Alberta,  and  British  Columbia,  present  a  fair  idea 
of  the  progress  there,  and  gives  one  a  general  conception 
of  the  tremendous  expansion  which  the  country  is  under- 
going.    Winnipeg  leads  all  other  Canadian  cities,  leaving 
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Building  Statistics  for  May  from  25  centers 
show  the  remarkable  mcrease  of  50  per  cent, 
over  correspondmg  month  of  1909. — Phe- 
nomenal increases  general. — Winnipeg  first. 
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FROM  A  COXSIDERATIOX  of  the  building  sta- 
tistics of  twenty-five  representative  Canadian 
cities,  it  is  very  evident  that  the  Dominion  is  in 
no  way  likely  to  lose  her  reputation  for  structural  de- 
velopment. The  figures  for  the  month  of  May,  1910,  have 
attained  a  situation  far  above  that  for  the  same  period 
last  year,  thus  establishing  a  new  record  for  that  month. 
Although  Canadians  have  ever  been  sanguine  as  to  the 
development  of  this  country,  yet  the  figures  presented, 
serve  as  a  substantiation  thereof,  and  are  a  source  of  the 
greatest  satisfaction,  especially  when,  from  a  closer 
knowledge  of  the  building  operations  in  progress,  it  is 
known  that  none  of  these  representative  towns  have 
been  experiencing  what  is  generally  understood  by  the 
word  "boom,"  but  are  passing  through  a  period  of  steady 
but   phenomenal   material   development. 

Fifty  per  cent,  is  the  remarkable  increase  of  May 
1910  over  May  1909,  in  value  of  buildings  for  which  per- 
mits were  issued  in  the  twenty-five  cities  listed.  This 
represents  an  increase  of  $3,772,172,  a  very  substantial 
amount  considering  that  for  May  last  year,  permits  were 
issued  to  the  value  of  $7.54.5,152;  and  these  statistics 
have  been  compiled  only  for  the  cities  given,  so  as  to 
represent  fairly  the  condition  which  prevails  throughout 
the  different  provinces.  Of  course,  there  are  scores  of 
smaller  towns  and  cities  which  would  show  increases  of 
like  or  even  greater  proportions,  .so  that  an  adequate  idea 
of  the  aggregate  building  operations  throughout  Canada 
can  in  no  wise  be  obtained  from  the  list.  However,  the 
percentage  gain  is  representative,  and  accurately  ex- 
presses the  strides  which  are  being  made. 

As  regards  the  cities  of  Ontario  whose  figures  arc 
given,  a  glance  shows  that  .six  of  them  have  had  very 
material  increases.  Toronto  leads  in  Ontario,  but  has  had 
to  take  second  place  in  the  honors  of  the  Dominion,  being 
outclassed  by  Winni])eg.  Toronto  shows  practically  the 
same  total  as  for  May  last  year,  which  h  highly  com- 
mendable, when  the  fact  is  considered,  that  builders  hesi- 
tate to  apply  for  permits  on  account  o'  the  comparative 
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Toronto,  its  closest  competitor,  a  good  lap  behind.  It 
exhibits  a  building  list  valued  at  $2,091,500.  a  gain  of  62 
per  cent.  Brandon  ably  supports  Winnipeg  in  upholding 
the  honor  of  the  province  of  Manitoba,  as  permits  for 
buildings  were  issued  aggregating  $224,590,  as  against 
$88,225,  an  improvement  of  154  per  cent.  Saskatchewan 
may  well  be  proud  of  the  astounding  figures  sent  in  by 
Moose  Jaw,  Saskatoon,  and  Regina,  gains  of  705,  703 
and  339  per  cent,  being  noted  in  the  order  named. 
Saskatoon,  with  a  list  of  structures  for  May  worth 
$859,350,  stands  out  conspicuously  and  is  attracting  the 
attention  of  all  Canada  by  its  remarkable  uninterrupted 
progress.  Calgary,  presents  a  most  flourishing  condition, 
with  a  total  of  $525,066,  a  very  substantial  increment  over 
May.  1909,  of  39  per  cent.,  while  Lethbridge  sustains  its 
reputation  with  a  gain  of  50  per  cent.  Edmonton,  though 
making  a  showing  of  $231,055,  exhibits  a  slight  percentage 
decrease  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  amounts  fluctuate  from 
month  to  month,  but  on  the  whole,  building  in  this  city 
is  brisk.  Vancouver,  to  establish  its  title  as  one  of  the 
largest  of  the  Canadian  cities,  comes  to  the  fore  with  a 
list  worth  $941,570,  shattering  last  May's  record  by  07 
per  cent.     Victoria  also  present  a  heavy  gain  of  36  per 
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cent.,  and  a  total  of  $257,290,  showing  the  steady  increase 
in  building  in  the  capital  city  of  the  province. 

That  an  uncommon  condition  of  building  activity 
prevails  throughout  the  country  is  truly  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  all  architects  are  increasing  their  staffs,  work- 
ing over  time  and  still  finding  themselves  overcrowded 
with  work.  It  is  fhe  general  belief  that  this  condition 
of  prosperity  is  not  only  likely  to  hold  during  the  next 
few  years,  but  also  to  be  greatly  augmented. 


^ 


Evil  of  soliciting  involuntary  contributions  in 
form  of  advertising  fcjj  professional,  fraternal 
and  Church  organizations. — An  unrehole- 
some  practice  that  is  prevalent  in  Canada, 


U  UNDER  THE  TITLE  "Comprehensive  Plans  for 
Toronto,"  the  Architectural  Record  (New 
York)  makes  the  following  editorial  comment:— 

"The  Report  which  is  issued  by  the  Toronto  Guild  of 
Civic  Art  on  the  comprehensive  improvement  of  Toronto 
is  a  very  imposing  publication — until  one  gets  to  the  ad- 
vertisements at  the  back.  Probably  these  finance  the 
pu'blication,  but,  fortunately,  it  has  not  often  been  ne- 
cessary to  finance  reports  of  such  character  in  this  way, 
and  the  Toronto  report  was  deserving  of  a  better  treat- 
ment  An   important   part   of   the   Guild's 

membership  is  made  up  of  architects,  and  the  plans  were 
prepared  by  its  own  committee.  The  report  is  illustrated 
with  telling  photographs  and  contains  comparatively  lit- 
tle text.  But  it  adds  Toronto  to  that  long  list  of  cities 
that  are  considering  their  development  in  a  big  way." 

It  is  truly  unfortunate  that  the  provincial  habit  of 
collecting  involuntary  subscriptions  from  business  inter- 
ests under  the  guise  of  advertising  is  in  evidence  in  al- 
most every  undertaking  of  either  a  worthy  or  unworthy 
nature.  In  Canada,  fraternal,  church,  labor,  social  and 
professional  organizations  look  upon  it  as  their  inherent 
right  to  solicit  contributions,  in  the  form  of  advertising, 
with  the  object  of  producing  a  revenue  from  such  pub- 
lications as  they  find  it  either  expedient  or  necessary  to 
issue  in  connection  with  the  work  of  their  organization 
or  association. 

The  real  evil  of  such  a  practice  lies  in  the  fact,  that 
the  man  who  is  considered  a  prospec'tive  advertiser  is 
placed  in  a  position  where  he  cannot  reject  or  accept  the 
proposition  set  before  him,  solely  upon  its  merits  or  de- 
merits. Often  he  has  been  chosen  as  a  victim  for  purely 
business  reasons,  and  he  cannot  afford  to  ignore  or  re- 
fuse the  requests  or  suggestions — if  you  will — placed  be- 
fore him.  He  is  forced  to  "give  up"  or  is  placed  in  the 
vmenviable  position  of  incurring  the  displeasure  of  the 
promoters  of  the  scheme. 

In  an  unworthy  cause  he  is  coerced  by  an  unscrupu- 
lous high  pressure  advertising  man.  In  a  worthy  cause 
pressure  is  brought  to  bear  upon  him  by  the  fact  that 
the  names  of  esteemed  and  honorable  men  are  connected 
with   the  project. 

It  is  beneath  the  dignity  of  those  who  connect  their 
names  with  a  worthy  cause,  which  deserves  public  sup- 
port, to  solicit  contributions  in  this  manner,  and  as,  in 
the  case  of  the  book  issued  by  the  Toronto  Guild  of 
Civic  Art,  many  a  worthy  project  is  placed  in  a  false 
light  by  this  unethical  procedure. 

The  Canadian  Society  of  Civic  Engineers  is  an  or- 
ganization that  deserves  particular  credit  in  this  con- 
nection. They  issue  during  the  year  a  large  number  of 
publications,  and,  despite  the  fact  that  advertising  in 
them  would  be  considered  a  good  investment  by  a  large 
number  of  business  institutions,  the  society  has  reserved 
its  publications  for  its  own  private  use  and  neither  so- 
licits or  accepts  advertisements  for  even  their  annual  re- 
port. This  is  a  dignified  attitude  that  does  credit  to  the 
Society  and  the  Engineering  profession,  one  that  is  in 


keeping  with  the  dignity  of  an  organization  of  profession- 
al men.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  will  some  day  outgrow 
this  remnant  of  provincialism,  and  that  reputable  or- 
ganizations will  find  means  of  supporting  themselves 
without  the   solicitation  of   involuntary   contributions. 


THE  LICENSING  OF  ENGINEERS  has  attracted  so 
much  attention  during  the  last  couple  of  years,  says  the 
Engineering  Record  that  it  is  gratifying  to  notice  an  in- 
dication of  a  careful  consideration  of  the  subject  by  the 
American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers.  trt  a  reeetlt  issiie 
of  this  journal  the  appointment  of  a  cbnirrtittefe  tb  study 
the  matter  was  announced,  aftd  this  conlriiittee  has  al- 
ready issued  a  circular  letter  Id  all  members  of  the  society 
asking  for  information  regarding  existing  statutes  which 
in  arty  Way  affect  the  work  of  an  engineer  or  bills  which 
have  for  their  purpose  the  enactment  of  such  statutes. 
The  committee  is  working  under  a  vote  of  the  Society 
which  was  passed  as  a  result  of  the  following  resolution 
by  the  Board  of  Direction:  "Resolved,  that  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  Board  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  American  Society 
of  Civil  Engineers  to  use  its  influence  in  the  proper  form- 
ulation of  all  legislation  by  the  general  Government  or  by 
any  States  of  the  Union  which  affects  the  practice  of  en- 
gineers ;  and  the  Board  recommends  the  appointment  by 
the  Society  of  a  committee  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  form- 
ulate the  general  lines  on  which  such  legislation  should 
be  based,  and  that  such  committee  be  requested  to  report 
at  the  next  annual  convention."  Few  engineers  who  oc- 
cupy positions  of  large  responsibility  probably  appreci- 
ate how  much  interest  is  shown  in  this  subject  by  those 
whose  positions  are  not  so  high.  There  is  an  undoubted 
feeling  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  and  particularly 
among  engineers  engaged  in  small  communities,  that  legal 
restrictions  should  be  placed  upon  the  practice  of  survey- 
ing and  to  some  extent  the  practice  of  engineering,  in 
order  to  keep  the  public  from  entrusting  such  work  to  per- 
sons without  either  adequate  training  or  proper  experi- 
ence. In  order  that  the  work  of  the  committee  of  the 
American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  mav  carry  the  great- 
est weight,  it  is  desirable  that  all  members  of  the  Society 
who  are  able  to  afford  it  definite  information  should  for- 
ward this  to  the  secretary  of  the  Society,  who  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee,  as  promptly  as  possible.  A  frank 
and  complete  discussion  of  the  subject  in  all  its  aspects 
at  the  next  convention  will  do  a  great  deal  to  secure  the 
passage  of  proper  laws  and  prevent  the  enactment  of 
statutes  which  will  cause  endless  trouble  even  to  those 
whom  they  are  intended  to  protect. 


CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONER  H.  R.  Pousette 
of  Durban,  South  Africa,  writes  that  new  bills  have  just 
been  introduced  into  the  Transvaal  Parliament  to  provide 
for  the  construction  of  three  new  lines  of  railway,  viz.: 
a  line  from  Standerton  to  Vrede  in  the  Orange  River 
Colony;  one  from  Val's  Spruit  to  Pilgrims  Rest;  and 
another  from  the  Gelati  Railway  to  the  Messina  Copper 
Mines  on  the  Limpopo  River.  As  indicating  the  increas- 
ing prosperity  of  the  country,  nothing  of  a  more  substan- 
tial nature  could  possibly  be  offered  than  the  growing 
revenue  which  has  accrued  to  the  various  systems  of  this 
character  now  operating.  In  this  connection  reference  is 
made  to  the  South  African  Railway,  the  Government  Rail- 
way of  the  Transvaal  and  Orange  River  Colony,  which 
showed  a  total  earning  for  the  seven  months  ending  Janu- 
ary 31  of  over  $16,000,000,  or  $3,000,000  in  excess  of' what 
was  estimated  for  that  period.  Attention  is  al.so  called  to 
the  fact  that  for  the  two  weeks  ended  April  2,  the  Natal 
Government  railway.'  showed  increased  earnings  over  last 
year,  of  $80,000,  which  is  about  the  average  increment 
maintained  for  some  months;  while  the  Cape  Government 
railways  for  the  seven  months  ending  January  31,  last, 
show  an  increase  >n  earnings  of  about  $1,250,000  over 
1908  and  1909. 
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CURRENT  TOPICS 

ONE  OF  THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  and  beneficial 
schemes  embarked  upon  by  the  BelfasJ:  corporation  is  the 
improvement  of  a  number  of  unhealthy  areas  by  the  re- 
moval of  existing  houses  and  the  construction  of  new 
streets  and  dwellings,  in  their  places.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  cost  of  the  new  houses  will  be  about  .$580,000  and  will 
accommodate  4,000  persons. 

«       4r       * 

THE  CANADIAN  ARCHIVES  BUILDING  at  Ottawa 
contains  a  unique  example  of  wood  carving.  It  is  in  the 
form  of  a  model  of  Quebec  City  in  the  year  1800,  and  is 
complete  to  the  smallest  detail.  The  model,  which  was 
executed  by  Jean  Baptiste  Dinberger,  was  commenced  in 
1795,  and  finished  ten  years  later.  It  is  altogether  likely 
that  it  was  made  for  military  purposes,  as  it  was  sent  to 
Woolwich  Arsenal,  England,  and  was  brought  back  to 
Canada  only  recently. 

*       «       4t 

CEMENT  TANKS  LINED  WITH  GLASS  are  gradu- 
ailly  taking  the  place  of  wooden  tanks  in  France  for  wine 
storage  houses.  The  walls  of  the  tank  are  lined  with 
.squares  of  glass  which  are  joined  together  at  the  edges 
with  cement.  When  the  wine  is  poured  in  a  salt  of  tar- 
taric acid  forms  over  the  thin  cement  joint,  effectually 
protecting  the  cement  from  further  action  by  the  acid. 
The  glass  itself  is  impervious  to  attack.  A  comparison 
of  losses  by  evaporation,  due  to  heat  shows  that  in  wood- 
en tanks  a  loss  is  sustained  of  fi  and  7  per  cent.,  while 
in  containers  of  cement  and  glass  the  loss  is  only  about 
1  per  cent. 


A  LARGE  PIECE  OF  ROMAN  PAVEMENT  was  re- 
cently unearthed  in  England  by  some  workmen  while  en- 
gaged in  repairing  the  floor  and  foundation  of  Winchester 
Cathedral.  The  pavement  was  found  to  be  in  an  excel- 
lent state  of  preservation,  being  intact,  and  presenting 
very  little  evidence  of  disintegration.  It  was  about  four- 
teen square  fe'et  in  area  and  was  discovered  at  a  depth  of 
nine  feet. 

*  *     ♦ 

SEVERAL  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES  will  shortly  make 
extensive  tests  with  cresol-calcium,  a  new  preparation 
for  treating  railway  ties.  The  merits  and  preservative 
qualities  of  this  compound  is  dealt  with  in  an  article  pub- 
lished by  the  Swedish  Chamber  of  Commerce.  It  is  the 
invention  of  two  engineers  in  the  employ  of  the  state 
railways  in  that  country,  and  is  said  to  be  superior  to  all 
other  products  used   for  this  purpose. 

*  *     - 

IN  THE  CANON  DE  CHELLY,  Arizona,  are  the  re- 
mains of  what  is  probably  the  oldest  brick  structure  in 
America.  It  is  the  ruins  of  the  homes  of  the  cliff-dwel- 
lers, a  people,  like  the  moundbuilders,  whose  identity  is 
not  known,  but  who  lived  centuries  ago.  A  projecting 
cliff  overhangs  the  remaining  walls  having,  very  likely, 
effectively  acted  as  a  roof  for  the  building.  The  walls 
which  remain  exhibit  the  character  of  the  brick  of  which 
they  were  built,  and  the  soundness  of  these  brick  is  a  mat- 
ter of  surprise  to  archaeologists  who  have  examined  them. 

*  *     * 

THERE  IS  EVERY  PROBABILITY  that  an  increased 
importation  of  concrete  machinery  and  appliances  into 
the  Dominican  Republic,  will  follow  the  action  of  the 
Congress  of  that  country  in  lowering  the  duty  on  cement 
from  78  cents  per  barrel  to  10  cents  per  220  pounds,  and 
on  structural  iron  and  steel  to  $1  per  220  pounds.  This 
should  offer  a  good  market  for  interested  manufacturers 
in  Canada  who  are  desirous  of  plying  their  wares  abroad. 
The  Government  of  the  country  in  question  is  said  to 
be  quite  partial  to  reinforced  concrete,  and  the  reduction 
in  the  tariff  on  the  commodities  mentioned  was  made 
with  a  view  to  encouraging  the  adoption  of  this  form  of 
construction  as  much  as  possible. 

*  *     * 

NEAR  CORDOVA,  ALASKA,  there  has  just  been  com- 
pleted a  bridge  which  is  unique  of  its  kind.  It  spans  the 
Copper  River,  which  has  a  width  of  1,500  feet  and  a 
maximum  depth  of  water  of  35  feet.  When  the  river  is 
not  frozen  over,  the  stream  carries  a  constant  burden  of 
icebergs,  some  containing  50,000  to  70,000  cubic  feet  of 
ice  and  weighing  thousands  of  tons.  To  withstand  this 
terrific  bombardment  of  ice,  three  solid  concrete  piers, 
armored  with  steel  rails,  were  built.  Each  pier  measures 
86  feet  at  its  greatest  diameter,  and  reaches  a  depth  of 
50  feet  below  the  bottom  of  the  river.  Up  stream  from 
the  piers  are  large  concrete  ice  breakers,  also  embedded 
in  bed  rock  and  similarly  armored  with  steel  rails. 

*  ♦     * 

SINCE  TENDERS  have  been  asked  for  the  superstruc- 
ture of  the  Quebec  bridge,  a  great  deal  of  speculation  has 
been  indulged  in  by  those  interested  as  to  the  probable 
cost  of  the  completed  bridge.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
the  total  weight  of  steel  in  the  completed  bridge  will 
closely  approach  75,000  tons,  or  150,000,000  pounds  and 
so  at  a  cost  per  pound  of  6  to  7*  cents,  the  superstructure 
alone  will  cost  from  $9,000,000 'to  $11,250,000.  This  will 
bring  the  total  cost  up  to  something  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $14,000,000.  Tenders  are  advertised  for  not  only  in 
Canada,  the  United  States  and  England,  but  in  Germany 
as  well,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  work  to  be  undertaken 
is  well  portrayed  by  the  fact  that  the  Government  requires 
a  bond  of  $1,000,000  from  each  company  submitting  a  ten- 
der. Tenders  are  to  be  received  until  September.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  a  Canadian  firm  succeeds  in  securing  the 
contract. 


Residence  of  Hugh  F.  Osier.  Winnipeg.  A  most  attractive  House  with  Beautifully  Assembled  Lines,  and  a  De- 
cidedly Interesting  Exterior  Composition.  Note  the  Perfect  Balance  of  the  Design  and  the  Treatment  of  the 
Brick    Work.      Herbert    B.    Rugh,    Architect. 


Residence  of  Hugh  F.  Osier,  Winnipeg.  The  walls  of  this  Residence  are  Built  of  Concrete  Blocks.  Veneered 
with  Copper  Color  Vitrified  Brick  for  the  Lower  Storey  and  Finished  with  Cement  Plaster  above.  The  Tone 
of  the  Woodwork  Is  Brown,  save  the  Window  Sashes,  which  are  Painted  White.  This  View  Shows  the  Main 
Approach,    and    gives   a    Fair    Idea   of   the   General    Character   of  the   Surroundings.      Herbert   B.    Rugh,   Architect. 
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RESIDENTIAL  DESIGN  IN  CANADA.  -Some  of  tke  more 
Notewortky  Recent  Work  of  .Canadian  Architects,  Which  Reflects  the 
Prosperous  Development  of  the  Country,  Together  with  a  Greater 
Appreciation  of  the  Aesthetic  in  Architecture. 


IN  CONSIDERING  ARCHITECTURAL  develop- 
ment in  Canada,  one  must,  in  order  to  judge  the 
best  and  most  consistent  results,  turn  to  the'  more 
recent  efforts  in  residential  design.  Admitting  that  there 
is  some  very  excellent  work  being  done  in  the  other  de- 
partments of  architecture,  yet  the  most  satisfactory  pro- 
gress by  far  is  to  be  found  in  buildings  of  a  domestic 
character.  To  better  appreciate  the  decided  advance- 
ment being  made  in  this  direction,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
take  a  glance  back  at  the  residential  structures  of  the 
past,  many  of  which  still  stand  to  bear  witness  to  the 
ruthless  manner  in  which  even  the  most  rudimentary 
principles  of  architecture  were  set  aside.  True,  the  prim- 
itively fashioned  homes  of  the  early  settlers,  had  both  a 
simple  character  and  a  picturesque  quality,  and  many  of 
the  old  stone  houses  which  have  stood  these  many  years 
in  the  Lower  Provinces,  display  at  least  a  constructive 
consideration  that  is  both  admirable  and  worthy  of  emu- 
lation. The  builders  of  that  time  made  the  most  of  the 
crude  materials  and  few  implements  at  their  command, 
and  in  meeting  their  modest  domestic  requirements,  they 
gave  to  their  homes  and  unadorned  walls,  that  simple 
beauty  which  is  obtained  by  rugged  materials,  elemental 
lines  and  good  proportion. 

The  good,  which  characterized  the  design  of  the  build- 
ings in  the  e'arly  days,  however,  perished  with  the  gen- 
erations which  followed.  There  came,  as  far  as'  Canada 
was  concerned,  a  period  when  architecture  as  an  art.  was 
practically  lost  and  its  precepts  entirely  forgotten.  It 
was,  especially  as  regards  the  character  of  the  homes, 
a  period  of  striking  incompatibility — one  in  fact,  that 
brought  about  a  condition  singularly  antithetical,  in  that 
the  quiet  and  peaceful  life  existing  within  the  average 
interior,  gave  no  indication  in  the  belying  and  restless 
lines  without.  There  were,  of  course,  residences  of  some 
of  the  former  Governors  and  a  few  of  the  more  wealthy 
and  cultured  which  reflected  in  a  way  contemporary  ar- 
chitecture abroad;  but  these  were  the  exceptions.  Do- 
mestic design  in  the  main,  showed  evidences  of  an  un- 
refined and  baneful  influence.  The  cottages  of  the  middle 
class,  huddled  closely  on  narrow  lots,  thrust  themselves  up 
with  an  awkward  rigidity,  both  stoical  anl  uninviting. 
Even  the  better  class  of  homes  with  their  spacious  grounds  ■ 
failed  to  attain  a  much  higher  standard,  and  expressed 
little  either  externally  or  internally  which  could  be  dig- 
nified by  the  name  of  architecture. 

It  remained  for  the  latter  day  designers,  the  architect 
of  the  present  generation,  to  establish  by  carefully  consid- 
ered work,  a  countervailing  influence  to  curb  the  unwhole- 
some tendency  which  prevailed,  and  to  cultivate  in  the  pub- 
lic's mind  higher  ideals  as  regards  the  character  and  ap- 
])ointment  of  the  home.  With  their  efforts  came  a  truer  in- 
terpretation of  the  law  of  domestic  design,  a  more  whole- 
some appreciation  for  color  scheme  and  decorations,  and 
a  broader  consideration  as  regards  aspects  and  advan- 
tages. The  change  wrought  mjght  be  termed  revolution- 
ary, if  one  extreme  is  to  be  compared  with  another,  but 
in  any  event,  it  made  way  for  a  social  and  economic  bet- 
terment in  our  mode  of  habitation,  that  was  widely  at 
variance  with  the  homely  and  depressing  results  of  the 
work  which  preceded  it. 

While  the  "Stylist"  may  not  find  to  his  entire  satis- 
faction an  architectural  co-ordination  in  the  e'xterior  and 
interior  treatment  of  the  houses  designed  by  the  present 
day  architects,  yet  he  cannot  deny  that  there  exists  a 
pleasing  sense  of  harmony  and  a  home-like  atmosphere 
that  is  both  appealing  and  deserving  of  his  unstinted  ap- 
probation.    In  this  connection  it  is  gratifying  to  note  that 
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a  large  number  of  the  profession  are  sufficiently  jealous 
of  their  reputation,  to  refuse  to  carry  out  work  for  a 
client  whose  interference  makes  impossible  the  erection 
of  a  dwelling  structure  consistent  with  the  approved  prin- 
ciples of  good  design.  As  a  consequence,  in  residential 
work,  an  architecture  is  being  achieved  that  is  not  only 
lifting  the  character  of  the  homes  in  Canada  far  above 
the  commonplace,  but  which  is  also  cultivating  in  the 
mind  of  the  lay  public  a  higher  appreciation  for  the 
aesthetic  as  regards  the  character  of  the  home  surround- 
ings. 

Not  that  this  is  to  be  construed  as  implying  that  all 
is  well  with  our  residential  work.  The  reference  to  the 
progress  made  is  intended  to  relate  solely  to  the  work 
which  emanntes  from  the  architectural  offices.  A  con- 
trast, and  admittedly  a  highly  unsatisfactory  one,  stands 
out  in  the  prrductions  of  the  .=  ['tru!ati-o  builders,  whose 
houses  mimicking  one  another  in  extending  rows,  are 
abundantly  in  evidence  outside  of  the  more  exclusive  dis- 
tricts. With  these  operators,  the  simple  reversal  of  a 
general  plan  usually  suffices  to  establish  the  required  var- 
iance or  individuality  which  distinguishes  one  dwelling 
structure  from  another.  Thus,  if  the  bay  projection  is 
on  the  right  and  the  verandah  on  the  left  in  one  struc- 
ture, the  opposite  is  in  order  with  houses  that  adjoins, 
and  vice  versa.  Viewed  at  almost  any  angle,  eitheT  ar- 
chitecturally or  constructively  these  houses  are  sadly 
out  of  perspective  of  the  more  thoughtfully  considered 
homes.  Nothing  could  {>ossibly  more  fully  point  out  the 
necessity  of  some  legalized  form  of  qualification  for  the 
men  who  are  entrusted  with  the  designing  and  erection 
of  our  buildings,  than  this  class  of  work.  Architecturally 
they  are  bad,  and  constructively  but  little  better.  Com- 
mercialism so  completely  enters  into  their  plan  and  gen- 
eral make-up,  that  they  barely  come  within  the  building 
regulations  and  that  is  all ;  and  the  unfortunate  owner 
soon  discovers  to  his  sorrow,  just  how  cheaply  they  have 
been   thrown   together. 

The  greatest  hope  in  this  respect  lies  in  the  influence 
which  the  work  of  the  architects  is  exerting.  Through 
their  efforts  the  public  is  being  gradually  educated  up  to 
more  lofty  ide'als,  and  the  people  are  coming  to  demand 
something  more  conducive  to  their  social  and  domestic 
betterment.  Perhaps  the  most  encouraging  indication  to 
be  noted  is  in  the  development  of  certain  estates  along 
similar  lines  to  the  "Garden  Suburb  Schemes,"  that  are 
proving  so  successful  in  England.  Several  of  these  pro- 
jects are  now  being  carried  out  with  commendable  enter- 
prise by  a  few  progressive  real  estate  firms,  but  wisely 
the  promoters  have  placed  the  laying  out  of  the  grounds 
and  the  designing  of  the  buildings  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  capable  architects.  As  yet  these  projects  have  not  been 
sufficiently  developed  to  judge  of  their  ultimate  results, 
but  enough  has  been  accomplished  to  fully  demonstrate 
the  advantages  of  the  scheme  and  more  than  justify  the 
undertaking.  The  houses  so  far  erected,  have  been  built 
with  a  proper  regard  to  open  spaces,  vistas,  trees  and 
shrubbery.  The  natural  advantages  are  preserved  as 
n.uch  as  possible,  and  where  required,  formal  gardening 
is  employed  to  add  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  site.  In 
.some  cases,  the  prospective  owner  has  tile  option  of  se- 
le.-ting  a  designer  other  than  the  one  employed,  but  in  all 
rosptcts  the  plan,  must  ce.riorm  to  the  regulations  laid 
dov.n,  and  meet  with  approval  of  the  supervising  archi- 
tect in  charge.  This  is  done  to  avoid  the  danger  of 
p..orly  planned  and  unijainly  structures,  so  that  the  gen- 
eral scheme  may  be  devoid  of  any  incongruity,  by  bring- 
ing all  buildings  within  proper  architectural  limitations. 


Reception  Hall,  Residence  of  Hugh  F.  Osier,  Winnipeg.  One  of  the  Distinctive  Features  of  the  Interior  is 
the  Woodworl< — the  Species  employed  Being  known  as  Japanese  Sugi.  It  is  a  Beautifully  Grained  Wood  finish- 
ed to  Harmonize  with  the  Walls  and  Ceiling,  which  are  in  Stippied  Effect  of  Rusty  Brown.  Herbert  B.  Rugh, 
Architect. 


View  of  Reception  Hall,  Residence  oi  Hugh  F.  Osier,  as  It  Is  Seen  from  the  Living  Room.  Note  the  effective 
Door  Panelling,  the  Large  Open  Fireplace,  and  Perfect  Consonance  of  the  General  Scheme.  Herbert  B.  Rugh, 
Architect. 
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Living  Room,  Residence  of  Hugh  B.  Osier-.  Wintiipeg.  Low  Broad  Lines,  and  Simple  Furnishings  of  Appro- 
priate Design.  Combine  to  make  this  Room  both  Restful  and  Inviting.  The  Color  Scheme  is  Brown  and  Gold 
and  the   Woodw/ork  is   Birch  with  a   Deep  Walnut  Stain.      Herbert    B.     Rugh,    Architect. 


Dinmg  Room.  Residence  of  Hugh  F.  Osier,  Winnipeg.  Here  the  Woodwork  has  a  Rich  iVlahogany  Finish,  and 
Blue  Predominates  the  Wall  Treatment  above  the  Panelling.  In  keeping  with  the  Architectural  Scheme,  Wall 
Brackets  or  Sconces  are  used  Instead  of  Ceiling  Fixtures.  This  Style  of  Fixture  is  Also  used  In  the  Living 
Room    Illustrated    Above.      Herbert    B.    Rugh,    Architect. 
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Altogether  there  are  many  signs  and  material  mani- 
festations in  the  character  of  recent  domestic  buildings 
that  are  both  assuring  and  promising.  Various  influences 
are  at  work  to  bring  about  a  more  perfect  adjustment  and 
make  progress  possible  in  this  respect.  That  one  of  these 
is  the  unprecedented  commercial  and  industrial  develop- 
ment which  lis  takng  place  cannot  be  denied.  Gradually 
the  encroachment  of  modern  business  houses  and  manu- 
facturing plants  is  bringing  about  the  demolition  of  a 
large  number  of  commonplace  dwellings  in  the  more  cen- 
tral districts  of  the  towns  and  cities.  This  in  itself  is  giv- 
ing a  strong  impetus  to  the  upbuilding  of  the  outlying 
residential  parts  and  suburbs.  But,  the  principal  and  most 
attuning  influence  by  far,  which  is  making  itself  felt  in 
this  direction,  lies  in  the  efforts  of   the  architects,  who 


Ground    Floor    Plan,    Residence    of    Hugh     F.    Osier,    Winnipeg. 
Herbert    B.    Rugh,    Architect. 

by  example  of  their  work,  are  inculcating  in  the  public  a 
better  understanding  of  the  basic  principles  underlying 
domestic  design. 

An  idea  as  to  what  is  being  attained  in  residential  work 
is  to  be  had  from  the  accompanying  illustrations,  which 
are  described  herewith.  These  houses,  represent  some 
of  the  more  recent  efforts  of  a  number  of  prominent  de- 
signers, and  they  show  both  a  pleasing  consideration  in 
their  architectural  treatment  and  an  interesting  use  of 
various  materials.  The  first  subject  shown,  that  of  the 
residences  of  Hugh  F.  Osier,  Winnipeg,  is  a  most  success- 
ful home,  designed  by  Architect  Herbert  B.  Rugh,  of 
that  city.  The  construction  in  this  house  is  particularly 
interesting  in  that  the  walls  are  built  of  concrete  blocks, 
veneered  with  copper  color,  vitrified  brick  for  the  lower 
portion,  and  coated  with  cement  plaster  above.  By 
adopting  this  combination  and  the  employment  of  simple 
lines,  the  designer  has  contrived  to  obtain  both  a  sub- 
stantial wall  system  and  a  most  attractive  exterior  scheme. 
The  brick  work  is  laid  up  with  lj4-inch  wide  raked  mor- 
tar joints,  and  the  woodwork,  with  the  exception  of  the 
window  sashes,  which  are  painted  white,  is  finished  in 
brown. 

Added  interest  to  the  design  is  given  by  the  terrace 
across  the  front  with  its  low  brick  walls,  stone  coping, 
and  simple  fashioned  urns ;  while  a  pleasing  feature  is 
the  modest  balcony  over  the  entrance,  which  is  sheltered 
by  the  overhang  of  the  central  roof,  and  beautifully  bal- 
anced 'by  end  gables,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  windows. 
The  reception  hall,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  plans,  is  an 
exceptionally  large  interior  with  beamed  ceiling  and 
dadoed  walls.  A  few  well  selected  pieces  of  furniture 
and  a  large  fireplace  completes  the  general  scheme. 
One  of  the  distinctive  features  of  this  room,  is 
the  woodwork,  which  is  of  a  species  known  as  Japanese 
Sugi.     It  is  a  beautifully  grained  wood,  finished  in  a  rich 


brown  to  harmonize  with  the  upper  walls  and  ceiling, 
which  are  stippled  in  rusty  brown.  The  dining  room 
and  living  room,  also  have  beamed  ceilings.  The  liv- 
ing room,  which  takes  up  the  entire  space  to  the  right, 
opens  into  a  larger  rear  terrace,  finished  with  a  tile 
floor.  Here  the  color  scheme  is  brown  and  gold,  with 
walnut  stained  birch  wood  trimmings.  In  the  dining  room 
the  woodwork  is  finished  with  a  mahogany  stain,  and 
above  the  high  panelling  is  a  rich  wall  paper  in  which  blue 
is  the  predominating  tone.  At  the  rear  is  a  service  pantry, 
and  adjoining  this  the  kitchen  and  servants'  hall.  Up- 
stairs there  are  three  large  bedrooms,  a  den,  sleeping 
porch,  nursery,  dressing  room,  and  bathroom,  with  ample 
wardrobe  and  closet  accommodations. 

A  house,  somewhat  different  in  style,  which  shows  a 
pleasing  consideration  in  its  design  and  internal  arrange- 
ment, is  the  residence  of  H.  H.  Beck,  Clarendon  Avenue, 
Toronto,  designed  by  Architect  C.  P.  Band.  It  is  a  red 
brick  and  cement  stucco  house,  having  direct  surfaced 
walls,  and  semi-sexagon  bay  with  a  half  timbered  gable 
above,  at  the  right  of  the  entrance.  The  roof,  which 
pitches  toward  the  front  and  back,  is  constructed  of 
double  boarding,  having  an  air  space  between  so  as  to 
permit  of  a  free  circulation  from  eaves  to  outlet  at  ridge. 
Entrance  to  house  is  by  a  short  flight  of  stone  steps,  flank- 
ed by  low  brick  walls  with  stone  coping,  and  sheltered 
overhead  by  a  simple  hood  in  gable  design.  A  small  ves- 
tibule gives  access  to  a  central  hall  having  a  beamed  ceil- 
ing and  high  panelled  walls  with  a  heavy  cap  mould 
running  up  and  over  top  of  door.  To  the  right  is  the 
drawing  room  and  dining  room,  and  to  the  left  the  library 
with  the  main  stair-case  adjoining;  the  rear  of  the  floor 
being  entirely  occupied  by  the  kitchen  and  servants'  hall. 
The  hall,  library  and  dining  room  are  finished  in  quarter 
cut  oak.  In  the  dining  room,  which  also  has  a  beamed 
ceiling,  the  space  between  the  wall  straps  is  filled  with  a 
basket  cloth  stained  a  warm  crimson  tone,  the  upper  por- 
tion of  the  panelling  being  finished  with  a  simple  detailed 
plate  rail  with  brackets.  The  woodwork  throughout  is 
treated  in  brown  with  a  wax  finish  in  different  shades 
to  suit  the  decorations  of  the  various  rooms.  An  inter- 
esting arrangement  is  worked  out  in  the  upper  landing  of 
the  stairs,  which  is  extended  to  form  the  floor  of  the  con- 


First    Floor    Plan,     Residence     of      Hugh     F.    Osier,    Winnipeg. 
Herbert   B.    Rugh,   Architect, 

servatory  and  north  balcony,  situated  over  the  large  ver- 
andah at  the  side.  The  upper  floor  provides  three  good 
sized  sleeping  chambers,  dressing  room,  sewing  room  and 
two  spacious  bathrooms.  There  are  grouped  around  the 
upper  hallway  and  arranged  so  as  to  be  compact  in  gen- 
eral plan.  A  novel  feature  of  the  basement  plan  is  a  large 
music  and  dancing  room,  which  extends  across  the  full 
width  of  the  house  at  the  front.  This  is  approached  by 
stairs  going  down  off  the  main  hall,  the  step  terminating 
in  a  good  sized  landing,  equipped  with  fixed  seat.  The 
woodwork  in  this  room  is  in  Georgia  pine,  stained  brown, 
with  the  spaces  between  the  wall  straps  filled  in  with  a 
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Residence  of  H.  H.  Beck,  Clarendon  Crescent,  Toronto.  Both  in  Design  and  Situation  this  house  possesses  a 
strong  Domestic  Interest.  The  Walls  are  of  Red  Brick  for  the  Lower  Storey,  with  Rough  Plaster  Cement 
above,   the   Wood   Work   and    Gable  Timbers   being    painted    Brown.      Charles    P.    Band,    Architect. 


Dining    Room,    r  •    H.    H.    Beck,    Clarendon    Cres'.ent.   Tcironto.     This   Interior   is   Finished   in   Quarter  Cut 

Oak,  with  the  P..i,<:.  bi^nces  Filled  In  with  a  Basket  Weave  Cioth  of  a  Warm  Crimson  Tone.  The  Shelve  Pieces 
and  Fixtures  are  In  Excellent  Taste,  and  the  Treatment  in  General  Results  in  a  Scheme  that  has  Both  Indi- 
viduality   and    Comfort.      Charles    P.    Band,    Architect. 
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Library,    Residence    of    H.    H.    Beck,    Clarendon    Crescent,     Toronto.     The   ingle   Nook  witin   its  Small   Side   Windows 
and    the    Built-in    Cabinet   over   the    Fireplace   are    Noteworthy    features.      Charles    P.    Band,    Architect. 


Music  and  Dancing  Room,  Residence  of  H.  H.  Beck,  Clarendon  Crescent,  Toronto.  Extending  across  the  Front 
of  the  Basement  and  Reached  by  a  Staircase  off  the  Entrance  Vestibule,  this  Interior  forms  a  most  Novel  Fea- 
ture of  the  Plan.  The  Wall  Treatment  is  in  Brown  Stained  Georgia  Pine  with  Burlap  Panels  of  a  Golden 
Shade.  An  Appropriate  Decoration  is  the  Plastic  Frieze  with  Terpsichorean  Figures  in  Low  Relief,  Depicting 
the  Various  Periods  and   Costume-  of  the  Dance.     Chas.    P.    Band,   Architect. 
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burlap  of  a  golden  shade.  An  appropriate  decoration  is 
a  plastic  wall  frieze  with  Terpsichore'an  figures  in  low 
relief,  depicting  the  various  period  and  costumes  of  the 
dance. 

"Seven  Oaks,"  the  home  of  Charles  H.  Fleming, 
Castle  Frank  crescent,  Toronto,  is  a  delightful  residential 
structure,  overlooking  one  of  the  prettiest  parts  of  the 
"Rosedale"  Ravine.  To  borrow  the  'vords  of  its  owner, 
it  is  essentially  a  "homey  house,''  and  an  excellent  ex- 
ample of  what  can  be  accomplished  when  the  owner,  archi- 
tect, and  contractors  work  in  harmony  and  with  pride  in 
their  joint  production.  The  treatment  in  general  par- 
takes of  the  characteristics  of  the  English  country  house, 
and  nowhere  has  utilitv  or  comfort  been  sacrificed  for  the 
sake  of  mere  appearance.  Built  of  selected  rubble  stone 
to  the  sills  of  the  first  floor  windows,  care  was  taken  by 
the  architects,   Messrs.   Chadwick  and  Beckett,   to  avoid 


Hall   and   Staircase,    Residence   of   H.    H.    Beck,   Clarendon   Cres- 
cent,   Toronto.      Chas.    P.    Band,    Architect. 


the  cold  grey  monotone  so  often  seen  in  stone  houses.  A 
judicious  mixture  of  grey  Credit  Valley,  blue  Owen 
Sound,  and  water-rusted  lake  shore  stone  was  employed, 
and  this  has  produced  an  effect  that  is  eminently  satis- 
factory in  every  way.  Above  the  stone  work  the  walls 
are  finished  with  a  warm-grey  tinted  cement  stucco  ap- 
plied directly  to  a  brick  background.  This  results  in  a 
most  pleasing  combination  which  is  effectively  set  off  by 
the  insetting  of  red  tiles  in  the  arches,  and  a  red  tile  roof 


of  English  shingle  pattern.  The  plan  of  the  house  in  it- 
self has  a  number  of  very  excellent  features.  A  roomy 
porch  floored  with  Welsh  quarry  tiles  is  provided  at  the 
front  entrance,  and  the  terrace  has  been  well 'carried  out 
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Ground    Floor   Plan,    Residence  of   H.    H.   Beck,   Clarendon 
cent,   Toronto.      Charles    P.    Band,   Architect. 


so  that  the  steps  break  at  the  middle  of  the  red  Ijrick  walk, 
instead  of  being  at  the  porch.  The  verandah  proper, 
however,  is  at  the  south  or  rear  of  the  house,  overlook- 
ing the  sunken  garden  and  ravine.  This  is  floored  with 
red  paving  brick,  laid  on  edge  in  herring-bone  pattern, 
and  is  reached  from  the  main  hall,  living  or  dining  room 
by  double  F'rench  doors,  thus  making  it  a  familiar  part  of 
the  house.  On  the  east  side  is  an  additional  entrance  and 
kitchen  yard,  together  with  a  garage  which  it  is  possible 
to  reach  under  cover,  a  convenience  in  going  to  the 
theatre  on  a  wet  night.  Entering  the  front  door  one 
passes  into  a  roomy  vestibule,  which  has  a  small  hall  to 
the  left,  from  which  opens  the  kitchen,  basement  and  a 


Plan    of   Music   and    Dancing    Room,    Reildence   of   H.    H.   Beck, 
Clarendon  Crescent,  Toronto.     Charles  P.  Band.  Architect. 


First    Floor    Plan,    Residence    of    H.    H.    Beck,    Clarendon    Cres- 
cent,   Toronto.      Charles    P.    Band,    Architect. 


two-piece  lavatory.  Adjoining  the  main  hall  is  the  living 
room,  which  is  treated  in  Early  English  style,  with 
dadoed  walls  and  grey  stucco  ceilings  crossed  with  heavy 
beams.  A  large  fireplace  built  of  vitrified  crucible  brick 
forms  a  pleasing  feature  of  this  room,  while  the  furni- 
ture and  general  appointments  are  of  a  character  in  keep- 
ing with  the  decorative  scheme.      The  dining  room,  like- 


"Seven  Oaks,"  the  Home  of  Charles  H.  Fleni  ng,  Castle  Frank  Crescent,  Toronto. — An  Exceptionally  Noteworthy 
Residence  Which  Exhibits  a  Feeling  that  Is  Strongly  akin  to  the  Rare  Homelike  Charm  so  Characteristic  of  the 
English  Country  House.  The  Beauties  of  the  Site  are  Deserving  of  Especial  Note,  as  are  Also  the  Texture  and 
Treatment  of  the  Walls.  The  Stone  Work,  which  is  Built  of  Credit  Valley,  Blue  Owen  Sound,  and  Water-Rusted 
Lake  Shore  Stone,  Lacks  the  Cold  Grey  IVIonotone  So  Often  Seen  in  Residental  Work  and  Unites  with  the  Red 
Tile  Roof  and  Verdant  Tones  of  the  Ground  and  Foliage  to  Make  a  Most  Perfect  Domestic  Composition.  Chad- 
wick    and    Beckett,    Architects. 


"Seven  Oaks,"  As  It  is  Seen  from  the  Rear.  The  View  Shows  the  Stinl<eii  Garden  nnd  the  Arcade  Openings  and 
Comfortable  Lines  of  the  large  South-Fronting  Verandah  Which  Overlooks  one  of  the  Prettiest  Parts  of 
Rosedaie  Ravine.  The  Roof  Lines  have  a  Picturesque  Quality  and  the  Over-hang  of  the  Eaves  a  Sheltering 
Sense   that    Renders   the    Whole    Both    Private    and    Restful.     Chadwlck  and   Beckett,   Architects. 
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Living  Room,  Residence  of  Ctiarles  H.  Fleming,  Castte  Frank  Crescent,  Toronto.  Discrimination  In  tlie  Selection 
of  the  Furniture  and  Decorations,  so  that  every  Appointment  forms  a  Component  Part  of  the  Architectural 
Scheme,  is  Conspicuously  Evident  in  this  Interior.  The  General  Treatment  is  in  ^arly  English  and  the  Ceiling 
Is  Finished  in  »jrey  Stucco.  This  View  Shows  the  Casement  Windows  Which  Open  onto  the  Large  Verandah 
at  the   Rear.     Chadwick  and    Beckett,   Architects. 


View  of  Same  Room,  Looking  Towards  the  Front  of  House.  Built-in  Conveniences  are  Found  in  the  i-orm  of 
Book  Shelves  and  the  Fixed  Seat  which  Conforms  to  the  Large  Bay  Window.  The  Fireplace  Is  of  Vitrified  Cru- 
cible Brick,  and  the  Lighting  Fixtures  are  Designed  to  be  Consistent  with  the  General  Scheme.  Chadwick  and 
Beckett,    Architects. 
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Dining  Room,  Residence  of  Charles  H.  Fleming,  Castle  Frank  Crescent,  Toronto.  The  Wall  Panels  are  Done  in 
Silk  Paper  of  a  Deep  Wine  Color,  the  Woodwork  is  of  Georgia  Pine,  and  the  Furniture  is  IVIahogany.  The  Bay 
Window  Overlooks  the  Rear  Grounds,  While  to  the  Right  Is  a  Double  Door  Opening  in  from  the  Verandah. 
Chadwick   and    Beckett,   Architects. 


South  Bed-Room,  Residence  of  Charles  H.  Fleming,  Castle  Fi.nnk  Crescent,  Toronto.  Note  the  Bay  Windows  with 
Its  Old  English  type  Casements.  The  Draperies  and  Valance  are  Old  Pompadour  Rose  and  the  Wall  Decoration 
a   IVIoss   Rose  on   a   Delicately  Tinted   Background.     Chadwick    and    Beckett,    Architects. 
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wise  beamed  and  dadoed,  opens  from  the  left  of  the  hall, 
and  is  furnished  with  mahogany  pieces.  Here  the  wood- 
work is  of  Georgia  Pine  with  the  spaces  between  the  wall 
straps  filled  in  with  a  silk  paper  of  a  deep  wine  color. 
On  the  first  floor  up  are  four  large  bedrooms,  one  of 
which,  a  charming  south  room  with  moss  rose  decoration 
and  draperies  and  valances  in  old  rose  pompadour,  being 
particularly  attractive.  As  with  the  other  rooms,  this  in- 
terior is  equipped  with  casement  windows  of  an  old  Eng- 
lish type.  Aside  from  these  interiors,  there  is  also  a 
large  tiled  bathroom  equipped  with  shower,  spray  and 
sitz  baths  in  addition  to  the  usual  "tub."  On  the  attic 
floor  are  two  additional  bedrooms  and  a  bathroom,  and 
also  a  good  sized  storage  for  trunks.  Clothes  chutes 
open  from  all  floors,  and  there  is  a  telephone  from  the 
upper  hall  to  the  kitchen.  The  usual  domestic  offices  are 
arranged  to  advantage,  and  in  the  basement  is  a  spaci- 
ous billiard  hall  which  is  consistently  appointed  for  the 
purpose  for  which  it  is  used.  In  all,  the  house  contains 
five  fireplaces,  window  seats  are  used  frequently  through- 
out,   and    built-in     china    closets    and    book-cases     are 


Entrance  Porch,  Residence  of  Charles  H.  Fleming,  Castle  Frank 
Crescent,  Toronto.  Note  the  Unusual  Design  of  the  Door,  and 
the  Unique  Insetting  of  the  Red  Roof  Tiles  in  the  Stone 
Arches.      Chadwick    and    Beckett,   Architects. 


found  in  the  dining  and  living  rooms  respectively. 
The  scheme  of  the  grounds  in  itself  is  most  beauti- 
ful. To  the  west  of  the  lot,  there  is  a  large  tennis 
lawn ;  while  to  the  south,  gravel  paths  winding  round  the 
side  of  the  ravine,  give  access  to  the  beds  holding  roses 
and  old-fashioned  hardy  flowers,  such  as  peonies,  lark- 
spur, snapdragon,  mimkshood,  Canterbury  bells,  and  fox- 
gloves. One  of  the  paths  lead  through  a  pergola,  where 
climbing  roses  have  been  planted.  This  feature  may  be 
seen  in  one  of  the  accompanying  illustrations. 

The  home  of  Henry  Baird,  Heath  street,  Toronto,  is  a 
recent  adaptation  in  Colonial  design  by  the  same  archi- 
tects. Much  of  the  "sameness"  which  characterizes  so 
many  Colonial  homes  is  strikingly  absent  in  this  charm- 
ingly considered  house.  This  is  due  partly  to  the  beau- 
tiful poise  of  its  architectural  lines,  and  again     to     the 


chasteness  of  its  exterior  composition.  The  walls  are 
built  of  white  brick,  on  a  two  foot  base  of  river  stone, 
laid  with  its  natural  face  and  raked  at  joints;  the  columns 
and  trimmings  are  executed  in  Roman  stone,  and  the 
shutters  are  done  in  a  green  paint,  with  roof  and  dormers 


Ground    Floor    Plan,    Residence    of    Charles    F.    Fleming,    Castle 
Frank   Crescent,   Toronto.     Chadwick   and    Beckett,   Architects. 

stained  a  corresponding  tone.  As  with  most  houses  of  the 
square  tyoe,  the  plan  provides  for  a  roomy  arrangement. 
The  entrance  porch,  which  is  at  the  side,  opens  into  a 
vestibule  which  in  turn  gives  access  to  the  main  hall. 
The  living  room  and  dining,  which  are  separated  by  the 
main  staircase  and  a  small  transverse  hall,  take  up  prac- 
tically    the  entire  space  to  the  right.     Both  of  these  in- 


Te^&f 


First  Floor  Plan,  Residence  of  Charles  H.  Fleming,  Castle  Frank 
Crescent,    Toronto.      Chadwick    and    Beckett,    Architects. 

teriors,  as  well  as  the  stair  hall,  open  by  French  windows 
on  to  a  large  covered  verandah,  having  a  brick  floor, 
which  overlooks  the  rear  grounds.  To  the  left  of  the 
vestibule  is  the  reception  room,  which  has  rubbed  ma- 
hogany woodwork  and  decorative  walls.  This  is  adjoined 
by  a  small  hail  and  service  entry.  The  principal  rooms 
and  the  main  hall  are  finished  in  white  enamel  woodwork 
with  wide  panelled  base,  and.    stucco    ceiling    and  wall 
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cornice.  The  walls  of  the  living  room,  which  has  a  large 
buff  brick  fireplace,  are  green  in  tone  and  those  in  the 
dining  room  treated  in  crimson.  The  culinary  depart- 
ment and  servants'  hall  occupies  the  remaining  portion  of 
the  floor,  a  large  service  pantry  with  built-in   cupboards 


Staircase,   Home  of   Henry   Baird,   Heath  Street,   Toronto.     Chad- 
wick  &  Beckett,  Architects. 

giving  convenient  service  between  the  kitchen  and  dining 
room.  The  upstairs  rooms  throughout  are  finished  in 
white  enamelled  woodwork  with  decorated  walls  and 
duresco  treated  ceilings.     Large  wardrobes  are  provided 


The  residence  of  Howard  Bovell,  50  Western  avenue, 
Toronto,  which  was  also  designed  by  Messrs.  Chadwick 
and  Beckett,  is  an  interesting  south  fronting  house  In 
which  the  main  rooms  are  arranged  so  as  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  a  picturesque  ravine,  which  the  site  overlooks. 
.\s  a  house  located  on  somewhat  exposed  grounds,  a  very 
appropriate  selection  is  shown  in  the  character  of  the 
materials  emploved.     The  walls  for  the  lower  storey  are 


First    Floor    Plan,     Residence    of     Henry     Baird,     Heath     Street, 
Toronto.      Chadwick    and    Beckett,    Architects. 


of  Fleming  Quarry  stone,  and  the  upper  part  and  roof  arc 
finished  in  brown  stained  shingles.  The  large  verandah 
with  its  low  sheltering  roof,  making  the  entrance  private 
in  character,  is  a  pleasing  feature,  as  is  also  the  large 
chimney,  which  lends  a  pleasing  sense  of  solidity  and 
comfort  to  the  general  scheme.  Internally,  the  house  is 
very  compact  in  plan,  all  space  being  utilized  to  the  ut- 
most advantage.  The  main  hall,  which  forms  a  continu- 
ation of  the  vestibule,  gives  direct  access  to  various 
rooms.  The  living  room,  which  is  situated  to  the  left,  is 
a  large  interior  having  a  most  inviting  ingle,  built  of 
Ontario  paving  brick,  with  hinged  seats  on  either  side  to 


Ground    Floor    Plan,    Residence   of    Henry    Baird,    Heath    Street, 
Toronto,    Toronto.      Chadwick   and    Beckett,    Architects. 

in  each  bedroom,  and  these  arc  finished  in  white  enamel 
to  be  in  keeping  with  the  general  scheme. 


form  fuel  boxes.  Both  the  living  room  and  the  dining 
rocm  are  finished  with  an  orange  tinted  wall  paper  and 
|)lain  stucco  freize  and  ceiling.  The  latter  room  has  a 
built-in  sideboard,  and  is  conveniently  connected  by  a 
serving  pantry  to  kitchen,  which  together  with  the  stair- 
case, takes  up  the  remaining  portion  of  the  floor.    All  the 


Residence  of  Howard  BoveM,  50  Western  Avenue,  Toronto.  An  Interesting  South- Fronting  House  in  Which  the 
Main  Rooms  are  Arranged  to  Obtain  the  Advantage  of  a  Picturesque  Ravine  Which  the  Site  Overlooks.  The 
Lower  Walls  are  of  Fleming  Quarry  Stone,  and  the  Upper  Portion  and  Roof  of  Brown  Stained  Shingles.  Chad- 
wick  and  Beckett,  Architects. 


Living   Room  Ingle,  Residence  of  Howard   Bovell,,  Western   Avenue,    Toronto.      Built   of   Ontario    Paving    Brick,    with 
Hinged   Seats   on    Either   Side  to    Form    Fuel    Boxes.     Chadwick   and   Beckett,   Architects. 
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woodwork  throughout  is  of  pine  with  a  wax  finish  in  dull 
brown  the  treatment  being  very  deceptive  and  leaving 
one  in  doubt  as  to  the  exact  character  of  the  wood.  Up- 
stairs are  two  large  bedrooms,  a  sewing  room,  maid's 
room,  and  bath  room,  together  w-ith  ample  wardrobe  and 
closet  accommodations. 

.•\n  attractive  small  house  is  seen  in  the  villa  residence 
at  48  Russell  Hill  road,  Toronto,  which  was  designed  bj- 
Architect  F.  S.  Baker.  This  house  is  built  on  a  large  piece 
of  wooded  ground,  sloping  rapidly  towards  the  .south,  to 


Ground    Floor    Plan,    Residence    of    Howard    Bovell,    50    Western 
Avenue,    Toronto.      Chadwick    and    Beckett,    Architects. 

which  the  rustic  character  of  the  design  particularly 
adapts  itself.  The  stonework  is  built  18  inches  in  thick- 
ness, with  a  promiscuous  rubble  in  mixed  grey  and  brown 
colors;  while  the  upper  portion,  in  imitation  of  half  tim- 
ber work,  is  sheeted  on  studding,  inside  and  out,  the  ex- 
ternal panels  being  plastered  with  a  grev  cement  stucco  on 
metallic  lath.  In  treatment  the  design  is  characterized  by 
a  pleasing  simplicity,  the  large  verandah  and  balcony  sug- 
gesting both  comfort  and  hospitality,  and  the  large  chim- 
ney, which  rises  to  an  agreeable  height  above  the  green 
shingled  roof,  lending  dignity  and  balance  to  the  whole. 
On  the  inside  is  a  large  hall  with  the  drawing  room  to  the 
rear,  and  the  dining  room  and  kitchen  on  the  left,  both  of 
the  latter  rooms  adjoining  each  other.  An  open  staircase 
leads  to  the  upper  floor,  where  two  small  and  one  large 
bedrooms,  together  with  a  sitting  room  and  bathroom,  are 
arranged  in  an  interesting  manner.  The  house,  which  cost 
$6,000,  is  heated  with  hot  air,  and  the  woodwork  through- 
out is  pine,  either  stained  or  plain  in  finish. 

.\niong  the  many  interesting  homes  in  the  Avenue  Hill 
district,  Toronto,  are  several  moderate  size  houses,  which 
also  represent  the  work  of  Mr.  Baker.  One  of  these  is  the 
villa  residence  at  No.  52  Poplar  Plains  road,  a  grey  brick 
structure  which  is  planned  to  suit  a  site  with  an  agreeable 
outlook  both  on  the  east  and  west.  For  this  reason  a  good 
sized  verandah  has  been  provided  both  at  the  front  an  1 
rear,  the  one  at  the  front  being  enclosed  with  windows  and 
door  of  the  casement  type.  In  general  the  design  is  simple 
in  character,  the  roof  which  falls  rapidly  at  the  front  being 
broken  by  a  simple  dormer  and  a  gable  projection  having 
a  half-timbered  end,  which  rises  at  the  right.  The  plan 
of  the  house  is  arranged  to  provide  excellent  accommoda- 
tions. Aside  from  a  vestibule,  and  a  good  sized  hall  ad- 
joined by  a  coat  room  and  two-piece  lavatory,  the  ground 
floor  has  a  large  living  room,  dining  room  and  kitchen, 
all  conveniently  situated.  The  dining  room  has  a  beamed 
ceiling,  while  that  of  the  living  room  is  strapped,  the  latter 
interior  also  having  a  large  open  fireplace.     On  the  first 


floor  are  four  bedrooms,  a  sewing  room,  and  two  bath- 
rooms, all  grouped  around  a  central  hall.  All  the  floors 
throughout  are  in  oak  and  the  work  is  Georgia  Pine,  the 
plumbing  fi  xtures,  which  are  of  porcelain  enamelled  iron, 
being  of  Canadian  manufacture.  The  cost  was  about 
$6,000. 

Two  other  small  houses  of  noteworthy  design,  by  the 
same  author,  are  the  villa  residences  at  56  and  58  Poplar 
Plains  road,  Toronto.  The  first  is  a  red  brick  dwelling 
with  a  green  stained  shingle  roof  and  white  painted  wood- 
work. In  designing  this  structure  an  effort  has  been  made 
to  obtain  the  simplest  possible  form  with  the  greatest 
amount  of  room.  The  exterior  is  most  direct  in  its  sur- 
facing, the  homelike  character  and  individuality  of  feeling 
being  obtained  by  a  simple  bay  and  window  arrangement 
and  a  modest,  yet  interesting  entrance.  The  plan  is  very 
compact  in  its  arrangement,  the  room  being  disposed  so 
as  to  reduce  as  much  as  possible  the  household  work.  The 
library  and  dining  room,  both  of  which  have  fireplaces, 
open  on  a  south  verandah  overlooking  two  beautiful  parks. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  hall,  to  the  north  end  of  the 
house,  are  the  dining  room  and  kitchen,  connected  by  a 
simple  devised  serving  pantry.  The  upper  floor,  which  is 
reached  by  an  open  staircase  opposite  the  entrance,  pro- 
vides four  bedrooms — two  of  which  have  fireplaces — to- 
gether with  a  dressing  room,  bathroom  and  ample  closet 
space.  The  cost  of  this  house,  including  the  hot  air  heat- 
ing, was  about  $5,500. 

The  other  house  (58  Poplar  Plains  road)  forming  ,i 
neighbor  to  this  structure,  is  a  red  brick  and  cement  plas- 


First    Floor    Plan,     Residence    of     Howard     Bovell,    50    Western 
Avenue,    Toronto.      Chadwick    and    Beckett,    Architects. 

tered  residence  with  a  south  and  east  gable  and  bay  ar- 
rangement, overhanging  eaves,  and  an  interesting  roof 
which  sweeps  down  over  a  spacious  verandah.  The  stucco 
panels  are  of  a  gray  tone,  the  woodwork  painted  white, 
and  the  shingles  left  unstained.  The  plan  in  general  shows 
a  thoughtful  consideration  both  as  regards  the  comfort  of 
the  occupants,  and  convenience  in  the  performance  of  do- 
mestic duties.  On  the  ground  floor  the  vestibule,  hall  and 
staircase  is  arranged  to  take  up  the  central,  with  the  draw- 
ing room  at  the  front  and  the  kitchen  and  dining  room  at 
the  rear.  Both  the  drawing  room  and  dining  room  have 
large  fireplaces.  The  woodwork  is  in  stained  and  painted 
pine,  with  stained  doors  throughout.  Three  bedrooms,  two 
of  which  have  fireplaces,  together  with  a  good  size  hall 
and  bathroom,  occupy  the  upper  floor.  The  heating  is 
done  by  hot  air,  and  the  cost  of  the  house  complete  is 
about  $5,500. 

Another  of  Mr.  Baker's  houses  is  the  villa  residence 
at  87  Walmer  road,  Toronto.  This  house,  which  was  built 
at  a  cost  of  about  $5,000,  has  been  designed  in  deference 
to  the  owner's  desire  for  a  residence  of  simple  character, 


Villa  Residence,  48  Russell  Hill  Road,  Toronto.  The  Rugged  Walls  and  Half-Timbered  Work  Brings  this  House 
in  Full  Harmony  with  the  Natural  Advantages  which  the  Site  Provides.  The  Stone  Terrace  with  its  Series  of 
Short  Steps  is   Noteworthy.     .  .  S.   Baker,  Architect. 


Viila    Residence,   52   Popular   Plains   Road,    Toronto.      A    Moderate   Sized    Red    Brick    Dwellirni    -n   ,i    i  ire   with    Inter- 
esting  Roof   Lines,  and   a   Large  Glass   Enclosed   Front  Verandah.      F.    S.    Baker,    Architect. 
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providing  the  necessary  conveniences  in  a  space  unneces- 
sarily large.  The  walls  are  of  red  brick,  the  woodwork 
paififed,  the  panels  of,' the  bays  plastered  with  a  cement 
.stupfo  of  grey  stone,  and  the  shingle  of  the  roof  and  gable 
.stalled  in  red.  On  the  ground  floor  are  a  large  drawing 
rocir|ijwith  an  open  fireplace,  a  vestibule,  hall,  dining  room 
and 'kitchen,  the  latter  |  two  rooms  being  arranged  so  as  to 
be  in  proper  relationi  (6  each  other.  All  interiors  are 
finished  in  pine  with  hardwood  floors.    On  the  upper  floor 
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Ground    Floor     Plan,     Villa      Residence,    48    Russell      Hill      Road, 
Toronto.      F.   S.   Baker,   Architect. 

are  three  large  bedrooms,  a  dressing  room  and  a  bathroom, 
advantageously  placed  around  a  good  sized  hall.  As  a 
residence  built  to  come  within  the  limits  of  a  narrow  west 
facing  lot,  both  the  design  and  plan  are  most  commend- 


Ground    Floor    Plan,    Villa    Residence,    52    Popular    Plains    Road, 
Toronto.      F.   S.   Baker,   Architect. 

able;  the  gable  projection  with  its  overhanging  eaves  on 
the  left,  and  the  roof  continuing  down  over  the  porch  giv- 
ing a  highly  pleasing  effect. 


The  residence  of  G.  A.  Grain,  Glenow  Avenue,  Ot- 
homes  in  and  about  that  city.  In  this  house  the  square 
plan  has  been  adopted  in  that  the  lot  gave  no  opportun- 
tawa.  was  designed  by  Architect  G.  P.  Meredith,  who 
has  to  his  credit  a  large  number  of  the  better  designed 


First  Floor  Plan,  Villa   Residence,  48  Russell   Hill   Road,  Toronto. 
F.   S.    Baker,    Architect. 

ity  for  an  irregular  arrangement,  and  a  simple  composi- 
tion and  the  treatment  of  the  roof  and  windows  have 
been  relied  upon  to  produce  an  interesting  exterior 
scheme.  The  walls  are  of  red  brick  with  cut  stone 
trimmings,  the  wood  being  painted  white  and  the  shut- 


First    Floor    Plan,    Villa     Residence,    52    Popular    Plains    Road, 
Toronto.      F.    S.    Baker,    Architect. 

ters  green.  A  most  perfect  balance  is  established  in  the 
design  by  the  three  evenly  spaced  dormers,  and  the  uni- 
form arrangement  of  the  bay  and  windows  at  either  side 
of  the  entrance.  The  porch  gives  access  to  a  good  size 
vestibule,  which  in  turn  opens  into  the  hall,  taken  off 
transversely  to  the  left,  and  having  an  open  staircase  with 
a  coat  room  at  the  rear.  To  the  left  on  entering  is  the 
library,  and  to  the  right  the  drawing  room,  both  of 
which  have  large  built-in  fireplaces,  the  latter  room 
opening  onto  a  spacious  verandah  at  the  side  of  the 
house.  The  rear  portion  of  the  floor  is  taken  up  by  the 
dining  room,  having  a  built-in  china  closet,  and  the 
kitchen,  to  which  it  is  connected  by  a  large  serving 
pantry.      In    general    the    arrangement     is     comjiact,    the 


villa  Residence,  56  Popular  Plains  Road,  Toronto.  Note  the  Direct  Lines,  the  Low  Set  Roof,  and  the  Treatment 
of  Entrance  and  Windows,  from  which  this  Home-Like  Little  Structure  Derives  its  Delightful  Feeling  and  In- 
dividuality.     F.   S.    Baker,    Architect. 


Villa  Residence,  58  Popular  Plains  Road,  Toronto.  This  House  Is  Built  of  Red  Brick  for  the  Lower  Portion,  with 
Cement  Plaster  and  Shingle  Work  Above.  The  Continuation  of  the  Roof  Over  the  Verandah  is  a  Pleasing  Fea- 
ture, while  the  Picket  Fence  Across  the  Front  is  Exceedingly  Appropriate  to  the  Narrow  Roadway  with  its  Slow, 
Gradual   Rise,  which  the   House  Overlooks.     F.  S.   Baker,   Architect. 


Construction,  July,  1910. 
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plan  providing  for  roomy  interiors,  both  on  this  floor 
and  the  floors  a1)ove  where  there  are  in  all  nine  well  ap- 
pointed sleeping  chambers,  together  with  two  bathrooms 
and  excellent  closet  and  wardrobe  accommodations. 

A  considerable  contrast  in  style  to  the  above  house 
is  presented  in  the  rectory  of  the  Holy  Trinity  Church, 
Pembroke,  Ont.,  which  is  also  an  example  of  Mr.  Mere- 
dith's work.  Here  the  design  is  of'  simple  English 
character,    suggesting     both     solidity     and     comfort,    the 


w       i 


Ground     Floor    Plan,    Villa     Residence,    56    Poplar    Plains    Road, 
Toronto.     F.  S.   Baker,  Architect. 

walls  being  of  red  brick  for  the  lower  story,  with  half 
timbered  and  stucco  work  above.  The  arrangement  of 
the  interior  results  in  practically  a  square  plan  giving 
very  excellent  accommodations,  and  providing  on  the 
ground  floor  a  large  drawing  room,  study,  dining  room 
and  kitchen,  the  latter  two  rooms  being  connected  by 
a  convenient  servery,  which  takes  up  the  space  back  of 
the  staircase.     On  the  upper  floors  are  eight  bedrooms 


! 


Ground    Floor    Plan,    Villa    Residence.    58    Poplar    Pla    is    Road, 
Toronto.      F.   S.    Baker,   Architect. 

in  addition  to  a  dressing  room  and  bath  room,  all  of  which 
are  advantageously  grouped  around  large  central  halls  and 
arranged  to  have  pleasant  outside  exposures.  The  study 
or  office  is  so  placed  to  be  convenient  to  the  front  en- 
trance, which  is  very  necessary  in  country  rectories  to 
permit  the  incumbent  to  attend  to  his  pastoral  duties 
without  encroaching  upon  the  privacy  of  the  household. 
In    situation    the   house    is   very   pleasantly    located,    the 


grounds  being  in  an  elevated  position  at  the  back  of  the 
town,  affording  a  splendid  view  along  the  Ottawa  River. 
Another  house,  although  nnich  larger  in  plan,  which 
shows  an  interesting  use  of  half  timber  work  and  a 
tliougtitful  consideration  in  its  general  treatment,  is  the 
residence  of   George   Robinson,   2   Beaumont   Road,   To- 


First    Floor    Plan,    Villa    Residence.   56    Poplar    Plains    Road,   To- 
ronto.     F.    S.    Baker,    Architect. 

ronto,  designed  by  Architect  John  M.  Lyle.  In  con- 
struction, this  house  is  virtually  a  brick  structure,  fin- 
ished with  cement  stucco  and  wall  strapping,  which  ren- 
ders the  exterior  particularly  attractive.  The  color 
scheme  of  the  roof  and  woodwork  is  a  dark  green,  with 
sash  and  muntin  bars  in  grey  white  tone,  the  downpipes 
being  painted  in  a  deep  Veronese  Emerald  green.  The 
port  cochere   at   the   entrance,   approached  by   a   winding 


Ground    Floor    Plan,    Villa     Residence,    58    Poplar     Plains    Road, 
ronto.      F.    S.    Baker,    Architect. 

driveway,  and  the  two  large  verandahs,  are  interesting 
features,  the  verandah  at  the  front  being  arranged  so  that 
it  can  be  enclosed  in  glass  during  the  winter  months,  and 
be  used  as  a  living  room.  Inside  the  entrance  is  a  good 
size  vestibule  with  a  two  piece  lavatory  adjoining,  while 
back  of  this  is  a  large  reception  hall  having  an  open 
staircase  with  a  built-in  seat  at  its  side.  To  the  left  is 
the  living  room,  with  doors  opening  onto  both  verandahs, 
and  to  the  right  the  drawing  room,  which  has  a  bay  pro- 
jection at  the  front.  Another  hall  taken  off  to  the  right 
and  equipped  with  a  modern  vault,  leads  to  the  kitchen, 
back   staircase,   servants'   hall,   and   side   entry,   where   a 
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large  built-in  refrigerator  is  provided.     This  brings  the 
service   department   well   within   itself    and    removes   it 


Villa  Residence,  87  Walmer  Road,  Toronto.  A  Small  House  of 
Red  Brick  Construction  With  Exceptionally  Good  Lines  and  an 
Effective  Bay  Window  Treatment.     F.  S.  Barcer,  Architect. 

completely  from  the  living  rooms.     The  kitchen,  which 
also  has  a  spacious   verandah,   is  at  the  rear,   with  the 


dining  room  to  the  right  at  the  back  of  the  main  hall ; 
the  butler's  pantry  and  kitchen  pantry  being  conveniently 
located  behind  the  two.  Both  the  living  room  and  draw- 
ing room  have  large  open  fireplaces,  and  all  windows 
throughout  are  of  casement  type.  The  next  floor  has 
six  bedrooms,  all  of  which  have  adjoining  bath  rooms, 
in  addition  to  a  large  central  hall,  and  roomy  wardrobes. 
That  it  is  possible  to  obtain  domestic  charm  and  in- 
dividuality of  expression  in  residential  design,  with  direct 
lines  and  plain  surfaces,  is  strikingly  evident  in  the  home 
of  Hugh  S.  Stevens,  St.  Clair  Ave.,  Toronto,  designed  by 
the  same  architect.  Though  simple  in  character,  the 
poise  of  the  lines  and  the  color  treatment  of  the  walls  and 
the  roof  makes  the  exterior  scheme  extremely  attractive. 
In  less  skilled  hands,  than  those  of  Mr.  Lyle,  the  design- 
ing of  a  house  so  decidedly  simple,  would  invariably  prove 
fatal  from  an  architectural  standpoint.  Here,  however, 
the  perfect  symmetry  and  beautiful  balance  result  in  a 
structure  that  is  both  commendable  in  its  scheme  and 
gracing  to  its  site.  The  walls  are  of  red  brick  with  wide 
mortar  joints  for  the  lower  story,  while  the  upper  por- 
tirn   is   in   gravish   white    stucco   on   a   brick   background, 


Ground   Floor  Plan,  Villa    Residence,  87  Walmer  Road,  Toronto. 
F.  S.  Bal<er,  Architect. 


First   Floor,    Viiia    Residence,   87   Walmer    Road,    Toronto.      F.    S. 
Baker,   Architect. 

with  a  roof  of  grey-green  Vermont  slate.  The  plan  of 
this  residence  is  not  shown,  but  as  the  exterior  indicates, 
the  accommodation  provides  for  a  well-arranged  and 
roomy  interior. 

The  residence  of  J.  B.  McCarter,  50  Chestnut  Park 
Road,  Toronto,  is  a  "Rosedale"  home  with  a  modern  Eng- 
lish feeling,  commendable  lines,  and  a  pleasing  dignity. 
This  house,  designed  by  Messrs.  Wickson  and  Gregg,  is 
built  of  red  brick  with  colored  joints  and  grey  stone 
trimming.  A  small  terrace  and  hedgerow  across  the 
front  add  interest  to  the  setting,  and  completes  an  effect 
that  makes  this  structure  an  unusually  attractive  city  resi- 
dence. The  vestibule  leads  into  an  interior  that  is  both 
interesting  in  its  plan  and  scheme  of  decoration.  Es- 
pecially can  this  be  said  as  regards  the  living  room,  where 


Residence  of  G.  A.  Grain,  Clemow  Avenue,  Ottawa.  In  tiiis  House  the  Square  Design  has  been  Adopted  as  Being 
Best  Suited  to  IVIeet  the  Limitation  of  a  Restricted  Lot.  The  IVlaterlals  of  Composition  and  the  Roof  and  Window 
Treatment  were   Relied    Upon   to   Produce  an   Interesting   Effect.     C.  P.  iVIeredith,  Architect. 


Rectory  of  Holy  Trinity  Church,  Pembroke.  Ont.  The  Red  Brick  and  Half  Timbered  Treatment  give  this  House 
a  Simple  English  reeling.  It  is  very  pleasantly  situated,  being  Located  on  Elevated  Grounds,  Overlooking  the 
Ottawa  River.     C.  P.  Meredith,  Architect. 


Construction,  July,  1910. 
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a  series  of  mural  paintings  depicting  landscape  scenes, 
form  a  panelled  freize  above  a  simple  detailed  plate  rail. 
The  walls  of  this  interior  are  strapped  and  the  woodwork 
of  quarter-cut  oak.  At  the  rear  is  the  dining  room,  and 
adjoining  it  on  the  right,  the  kitchen.  In  the  reception 
hall,  which  is  also  finished  in  oak,  and  has  a  uniquely 
panelled  wall  border,  a  good  sized  coat  room  is  provided 
in  the  space  back  of  the  staircase.  The  reception  room, 
living  room  and  the  dining  room  which  opens  onto  a  large 
verandah  overlooking  a  rear  garden,  have  bay  projections 
and  open  fireplaces,  as  have  also  three  of  the  floor  sleep- 
ing chambers  on  the  floor  above.  In  addition  to  the  bed- 
rooms, the  latter  floor  also  has  a  large,  modernly  appoint- 
ed bath  room,  together  with  roomy  closets  and  a  clothes 
chute  connection  with  the  laundry  in  the  basement. 

In  the  home  of  James  Grand,  Oriole  Road,  Toronto, 
also  designed  by  Messrs.  Wickson  and  Gregg,  the  plan 
is  devised  so  as  to  give  all  the  principal  rooms  a  southern 
exposure.  On  this  account,  the  windows  at  the  front  are 
of  less  importance,  and  the  main  chimney  is  placed  at 
the  front,  instead  of  at  the  side  of  the  house.  The  ex- 
terior composition  is  in  dark  red  brick  with  uncolored 
mortar  joints  and  blue  Ohio  stone  trimmings,  the  upper 
portion  of  the  rear  wall  being  finished  in  a  half-timbered 
and  cement  stucco  effect.     Entrance   from  the  main  ap- 


Ground   Floor  Plan,   Residence  of  G.  A.  Grain,  Clemow  Avenue, 
Ottawa.     C.  P.  Meredith,  Architect. 

proach  is  by  a  simple  gabled  east  porch  into  a  vestibule  and 
a  large  reception  hall  having  an  open  fireplace  with  built- 
in  fixed  seats  on  either  side.  The  living-room  is  imme- 
diately to  the  left,  and  adjoining  it  the  dining  room,  hav- 
ing a  beamed  ceiling,  built-in-buffet,  and  a  south  bay.  Both 
of  the  interior,  as  well  as  the  large  verandah  onto  which 
the  dining  room  opens,  overlook  the  rear  grounds.  A 
spacious  serving  pantry  forms  a  convenient  passage  from 
the  dining-room  to  the  kitchen  which  together  with  the 
rear  staircase  takes  up  the  remaining  portion  of  the  floor. 
A  feature  of  the  upper  floor  is  a  large  sun  room,  which 
occupies  the  space  over  the  balcony.  In  addition  to  thjs, 
there  are  three  bedrooms,  smoking  room  and  linen  closet. 
Both  the  east  bedroom  and  smoking  room  have  fireplaces, 
and  a  similar  feature  is  also  to  be  found  in  the  living 
room  and  dining  room  on  the  floor  below. 

A  further  example  of  this  firm's  work,  is  the  residence 
of  C.  F.  May,  Binscarth  Road,  Toronto,  which  was  de- 
signed particularly  to  suit  a  lot  with  a  magnificent  view 
down  the  Don  Valley.  In  adapting  the  plan  to  the  site, 
the  windows  of  the  living-room  and  dining  room  have 
been  given  both  the  full  benefit  of  the  landscape,  and  the 


advantages  of  a  southern  exposure.  The  kitchen,  under 
this  arrangement,  is  naturally  placed  to  the  front  of  the 
house,  but  being  situated  in  a  north-easterly  position,  it 
is  admirably  located  without  unnecessarily  obtruding  it- 
self either  in  the  plan  or  exterior  scheme.  All  the  main 
rooms  and  the  hall  on  this  floor  are  finished  in  oak  with 
beamed  ceilings,  the  hall  being  panelled,  and  the  living 


Ground   Floor  Plan,  Rectory  of  Holy    .  rinlty  Church,  Pembroke, 
Ont.     C.  P.   Meredith,  Architect. 

room  having  heavy  timber  wall  work  which  is  particularly 
effective.  The  ingle  in  the  living  room  is  so  situated  as 
to  afford  a  pleasing  vista  of  the  other  interior.  Fireplaces 
are  also  found  in  the  dining  room,  and  in  the  reception 
hall,  which  is  located  off  the  entrance  to  the  right,  and 
has  a  large  deep  bay  at  the  front  of  the  house.  On  the 
floor  above,  the  general  architectural  scheme  shows  a  most 
pleasing  consistency  throughout.  There  are  four  bed- 
rooms, two  bathrooms,  a  sewing  room;  one  of  the  bed- 
rooms opening  into  a  balcony  which  forms  the  upper  part 


First    Floor    Plan,    Rectory    of    Holy    Trinity    Church,    Pembroke, 
Ont.     C.   P.    Meredith,   Archit«ct. 

of  a  larger     south-west     verandah     adjoining  the  living 
room. 

The  pair  of  houses  at  6  and  8  Elmsley  Place,  Toronto, 
were  designed  by  Mr.  Wickson  before  he  and  Mr.  Gregg 
entered  into  partnership.     These  dwellings  were  built  as 
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Front  View,  Residence  of  Hugh  j.  o.^.cks.  b'..  _:„.:  .,._:. je,  Deer  Park,  Toronto.  Though  Simple  in  Character, 
the  Poise  of  the  Lines  and  Color  Treatment  of  Walls  and  Roof  IVIake  the  Design  of  this  House  Extremely  At- 
tractive. The  Lower  Storey  is  Built  of  Deep  Red  Brick  with  Wide  Mortar  Joints,  and  the  Upper  Portion  is 
Treated  with  Greyish  White  Stucco  on  Brick,  with  a  Roof  of  Grey  Green  Vermont  Slate.  John  M.  Lyie,  Ar- 
chitect. 


Construction,  July,  1910. 
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Residence  of  S.  F.  May,  81  Binscarth  Road,  Toronto.  Spacious  Grounds  and  a  Magnificent  View  down  the  Don 
Valley  renders  this  Attractively  designed  House  Particularly  Adapted  to  the  Character  of  the  Site.  WIckson 
and    Gregg,    Architects. 


Hallway,    Residen;.!;    i,:    S.    F.    May,    81    Binscarth    Rc-^J, 
elling   and   Staircase.     WIckson    and    Gregg,   Architect. 


lonto.   Showing    the    Rich   Simplicity   of  the   Oak   Pan- 
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Living  Room,  Residence  of  S.  F.  May,  81  Binscarth  Road,  Toronto.  As  to  What  can  be  Obtained  In  the  Way 
of  a  Living  Abode  by  Simple  Lines  ano  Good  Proportions  is  Strikingly  Demonstrated  In  the  General  Treat- 
ment of  this  Interior.  Observe  the  Perfect  Consistency  which  Prevails  Throughout.  The  Timber  Work  of 
the    Walls    is    Particularly    Effective.      Wickson    &    Gregg,   Architects. 


Ingle   Nook    in    Living    Room,    Residence   of   S.    F.    May,   Toronto.      Showing    the    Brick    Fire-place   with    its    Built-in 
Seats    and    Atmosphere    of    Coziness.       Wickson    &    Gregg,    Architects. 


Construction,  July,  1910. 
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an  investment  to  suit  the  better  class  of  tenants,  and  they 
are  particularly  noteworthy  as  a  two  family  structure,  in 
which  varying  elevations  give  each  tenant  a  home  that  is 
quite  distinct  in  architectural  lines  and  arrangement  from 
its  neighbor,  without  in  any  way  upsetting  the  balance  of 
the  design.     The  plan,  which  is  not  shown,  provides  for 


Ground    Floor    Plan,    Residence    of 
Wickson    &   Gregg,   Architects. 


IVIay, 


compact  interiors,   with   good   sized   rooms,   and   splendid 
accommodations  in  general. 

A  residence  characterized  by  modern  lines  is  shown 
in  the  home  of  H.  Horseman,  185  Crescent  Road,  Toronto, 
designed  by  Architects  Ellis  and  Connery.  In  this  house 
the  walls  are  of  red  brick  with  grey  stone  trimmings,  the 
roof  oy  slate  and  the  woodwork  painted  white.  The  in- 
terior in  genera!  is  very  compact  in  its  arrangement,  the 
various  rooms  being  so  situated  as  to  obtain  the  most 
direct  means  of  communiL-ation  according  to  the  degree  of 
relationship  existing  between  one  interior  and  the  other. 
The  finish  throughout  is  in 
hardwood;  the  dining  room 
having  a  beamed  ceiling  and 
dadoed  walls,  being  carried 
out  in  oak,  and  the  drawing 
room  in  birch  with  a  ma- 
hogany stain.  Both  the 
drawing  room  and  the  libra- 
ry, which  is  opposite  it 
across  the  hall,  have  fire- 
places, and  another  feature 
of  this  kind  is  also  to  be 
found  at  the  back  of  the  re- 
ception hall.  The  rear  por- 
tion of  the  floor  is  taken  up 
by  the  kitchen  and  a  serv- 
ing pantry,  the  kitchen  open- 
ing onto  a  verandah  over- 
looking a  well-kept  garden. 
A  convenient  feature  is  a 
small  hoist  off  the  rear  pas- 
sage, which  communicates 
with  the  basement  and  the 
floor  above',  where  there  are 
four  sleeping  chambers,  a 
sun  room  and  two  tiled  bath 
rooms. 

Essentially  different  in  its  architectural  treatment  is 
the  residence  of  George  Fensom,  of  Chestnut  Park  Road, 
Toronto,  a  recent  adaptation  in  domestic  design  by  the 
same  architects,  which  affords  an  interesting  study  in 
direct  lines,  plain  surfaces  and  simple  detail.  The  walls 
are  of  a  dark  purplish  brown  brick,  with  white  mortar 


joints  and  white  painted  woodwork,  and  the  roof  is  of 
slate.  In  plan,  this  house  follows  an  arrangement  similar 
tn  that  of  the  early  Colonial  homes,  with  a  large  central 
hall  extending  practically  to  the  rear,  bringing  about  a 
complete  separation  of  the  living  and  service  rooms,  and 
yet  admitting  of  ready  interconmiunication  throughout 
the  entire  interior.  The  hallway, 
dining  room  and  library  which  has 
dadoed  walls  and  a  beamed  ceiling, 
are  finished  in  oak ;  and  the  parlor 
is  carried  out  in  a  white  enamel 
treatment.  In  the  dining  room, 
the  wall  scheme  is  in  stucco  with 
a  plate  rail  decoration,  and  in  the 
parlor  and  library,  which  opens 
into  each,  there  are  appropriately 
designed  fireplaces  with  fixed  seats 
adjoining.  Ample  pantry  and  cup- 
board acommodations,  together 
with  a  service  staircase  are  con- 
veniently situated  in  the  space  be- 
tween the  dinmg  room  and  kitchen, 
the  latter  room  also  having  a  large 
bi'iit-in  refrigerator  with  an  ice 
door  at  the  end  of  the  verandah 
which  adjoins  at  the  rear  of  the 
house.  On  the  bed  room  floor  the 
finish  throughout  is  in  white  ena- 
mel, the  plan  providing  for  three 
-sleeping  chambers,  a  sitting  room 
and  bath  room,  together  with  a 
good  size  hall  and  rear  balcony. 
A  decidedly  noteworthy  residence,  both  as  regards  its 
architectural  lines  and  general  treatment,  is  the  home  of 
F.  W.  McFarland,  48  Glen  road,  Toronto,  which  was  built 
from  plans  by  Architects  Bond  and  .Smith.  This  home 
was  specially  designed  to  fit  in  with  an  old  elm  tree,  which 
stands  at  the  front  of  its  high-terraced  site.  The  walls 
are  built  of  random  coursed  ashlar,  with  cement  stucco 
above,  and  the  shutters  and  woodwork  are  painted  green. 
The  two  short  stages  of  stone  steps,  overlooked  by  the 
bay  window,  form  a  most  interesting  approach,  and  gives 
both  character  and  privacy  to  a  delightful,  simple  setting. 


BInscarth    Road,    Toronto. 


FIrtt    Floor    Plan,    Residence    of 
Wickson    &    Gregg,    Architects 


IVIay, 


BInscarth     Road,    Toronto. 


On  the  interior,  both  the  sclieme  of  rooms  and  decorations 
have  been  very  thoroughly  considered.  A  feeling  of 
homelike  simplicity  pervades  throughout.  The  dining 
room,  which  is  to  the  right  of  the  hall,  is  a  quiet  and  rest- 
ful interior  finished  in  mahogany,  with  high  panelled 
walls,  brick  fireplace,  and  a  plain  stucco  freize  and  ceiling. 
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Residence  of  James  Grand,  28  Oriole  Road.  Toron  to.  This  Illustration  Shows  the  Rear  or  South  Elevation,  on 
which  Side  all  Main  Rooms  Have  Been  Placed.  The  Lower  Story  is  of  Extra  Dark  Red  Brick,  with  White  Mortar 
Joints   while   the    Upper   Story    is   of   Half   Timber   and    Stucco.     Wickson   and   Gregg.   Architects. 


Dining    Room,   Residence   of  James   Grand,   Oriole    R  oad,    Tor  onto,    Sliowmg    tlie    Ti  uatmcnt    of    Walls    and    Ceiling, 
Together  With  the  Fire  Place  and   Built-in   Sideboard.     Wickson  and  Gregg,  Architects. 


Construction,  July,  1910. 
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Ground    Floor   Plan,    Residence  of  J.    B.   McCarter,  56  Chestnut 
Park  Road,  Toronto.     WIckson  and  Gregg,  Architects. 


Ground  Floor  Plan,  Residence  of  J.  Grand,  Oriole  Road,  Toronto. 
WIckson  and   Gregg,  Architects. 


First    Floor    Plan,    Residence    of    J.    B.    McCarter,    56    Chestnut 
Park  Road,  Toronto.     WIckson  and  Gregg,  Architects. 


First   Floor   Plan,   Residence   of  J.   Grand,   Oriole   Road,   Toronto. 
WIckson  and  Gregg,  Architects. 


Pair  of  Houses,  6  and  8  Elmsley  Place,  Toronto.  An  Attractively  Designed  and  Well  Balanced  Two  Family 
Dwelling,  in  which  Varying  Elevations  give  each  Tenant  a  Home  that  is  Quite  Distinct  In  Architectural 
Lines  from  its  Neighbor.     A.  Frank  Wickson,  Architect. 


Home   of    H.    Horseman,    185   Crescent    Road,    Toronto.      A    Residential     Structure     Designed     along     Modern     Lines, 
with    Red    Brick   Walls,    Grey   Stone   Trimmings   and    White    Painted    Woodwork.       Ellis    &    Connery,    Architects. 


Construction,  July,  1910. 
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Adjoining  in  a  convenient  space  is  a  servery,  having  a 
built-in  table  and  cupboard,  while  to  the  rear  is  the  kit- 
chen with  a  small  entry  and  basement  steps  immediately 
to  the  back.  The  arrangement  of  the  main  and  service 
staircase  effects  a  considerable  saving  in  floor  space  in  ad- 
dition to  providing  a  large  kitchen  pantry  and  a  con- 
venient coat  room  in  the  main  hall.  The  living  room, 
which  is  placed  back  of  the  reception  room,  opens  onto 
a  spacious  verandah  and  a  rear  garden.  A  feature  of 
this  room  is  a  large  ingle  nook  with  fixed  seats  and  a 
Welsh  tile  floor.  The  finish  here  is  in  oak,  with  high- 
panelled  walls,  plate  rail,  and  beamed  ceiling.  The  upper 
floor  provides  for  three  bedrooms,  a  dressing  room  and 
two  bathrooms,  together  with  ample  wardrobe  and  closet 
space,  the  rooms  being  grouped  around  a  central  hall  and 
the  arrangement  in  general  very  compact. 

Four  other  examples  of  this  firm's  work  which  exhibit 
a  pleasing  variety,  both  as  regards  design  and  use  of  ma- 
terials, are  shown  in  the  group  of  small  houses  illustrated 
on  page  92.  Particularly  commendable  is  the  residence  of 
W.  B.  Brumell,  Russell  Hill  road,  Toronto,  with  its  simple 
but  interesting  door  and  patronizing  roof  line  which 
sweeps  gracefully  down  from  a  half-timbered  gable  to  the 
outer  extreme  of  the  entrance.       In  this  house  the  walh 


Ground    Floor    Plan, 
Road,   Toronto.      E 


Residence    oT    H.    Horseman, 
Is  &  Connery,  Architects. 


185    Crescent 


are  red  brick  with  cement  stucco  above,  and  the  wood- 
work is  painted  white;  the  direct  surfacing  and  large 
chimney  stack  with  diagonally  placed  bays  an  either  side, 
resulting  in  a  pretty  balance  and  a  decidedly  effective  ex- 
terior scheme.  Internally  the  arrangement  in  general 
leaves  little  to  be  desired,  the  room  being  of  a  good  size 
and  the  decorative  treatment  consistent  throughout.  The 
hall,  which  has  an  open  staircase  and  coat  space,  is  car- 
ried out  in  Flemish  oak,  while  the  living  room,  which  is 
to  the  right  of  the  vestibule,  is  finished  in  wite  enamel. 
Both  the  latter  interior  and  the  den  have  appropriately 


treated  fireplaces,  and  in  the  dining  room,  which  opens 
into  a  large  back  verandah,  a  built-in  cupboard  and  side- 
board forms  a  convenient  feature  of  the  decorative 
scheme. 

The  servery  connects  the  dining  room  and  kitchen,  the 
latter  being  situated  in  a  rear  projection  and  well  removed 
from  the  other  rooms. 

The  home  of  W.  Carter,  Dunvegan  road,  Toronto,  is  a 
small  house  of  what  might  be  termed  modern  Bungalow 
design.  It  is  very  compact  in  plan,  and  the  most  has 
been  made  of  the  limited  floor  space  available.  In  order 
to  allow  for  roomy  interior  on  the  ground  floor,  a  combin 
ation  staircase  is  employed  and  very  little  room  is  taken 
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Ground    Floor    Plan,    Residence    of    H.    Horseman,    185    Crescent 
Road,   Toronto.      Ellis   &   Connery,   Architects. 

Up  by  the  hall  and  vestibule.  This  arrangement  provides 
for  a  large  living  room  and  dining  room,  together  with 
a  spacious  servery,  adequate  pantry  accommodations,  anu 
a  good-sized  kitchen.  The  living  room,  which  is  finish- 
ed in  Flemish  oak,  is  decidedly  homelike  in  its  appoint- 
ments, having  a  large  ingle  nook  with  seats  on  either  side, 
at  one  end,  and  a  semi-octagonal  bay  overlooking  the 
front  grounds  at  the  other.  On  the  upper  floor,  where 
a  similar  economy  in  space  has  been  worked  out,  there  are 
four  bedrooms,  each  having  separate  clothes  closets,  to- 
gether with  a  sewing  room,  den  and  bathroom.  The  ex- 
terior of  the  house  is  of  red  brick  with  cement  stucco 
above,  and  brown  stained  wood,  the  simplicity  of  the  de- 
sign, with  its  low  ridge  roof,  overhanging  eaves,  and  bay 
window  treatment,  producing  both  individuality  and  an 
interesting  homelike  feeling. 

A  larger  house  than  the  other  two  is  the  residence  of 
Mr.  J.  M.  Hedley,  51  Warren  road,  Toronto.  It  is  an 
excellently  planned  house  with  a  direct  roof  arrange- 
ment, and  a  gable  and  bay  projection  breaking  the  main 
wall,  and  giving  a  simple  but  interesting  character  to  the 
exterior.  The  walls  are  of  red  brick,  with  brown-stained 
woodwork  and  half-timbered  gables.       Opening  from  the 
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Library,      Residence     of     George      Fensom,     84     Chestnut    Park    Road,    Toronto.      Showing    the    Large    Brick    Fire- 
place,   Beamed   Ceilings  and   Wall   Cornice.     Ellis  &  Connery,   Architects. 


Dining    Room,    Home    of    F.    W.    IVIcFarland,    48    Glen    Road,    Toronto.      A    Quiet    and    Restful    Interior,    Finished    in 
Mahogany    with    High    Panelled    Walls   and    Stucco    Frieze  and   Ceiling.      Bond   &   Smith,   Architects. 


Construction,  July,  1910. 
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Ground    Floor    Flan,    Residence     of     George     Fensom,    Chestnut    First   Floor   Plan,    Residence   of   George    Fensom,   Chestnut   Park 
Park  Road,  Toronto.     Ellis  and   Connery,  Architects.  Road,    Toronto.      Ellis    and    Connery,    Architects. 


Ground    Floor   Plan,    Home   of    F.    W.    IVIcFariand,   48   Glen    Road,    Ground    Floor    Plan,    Home   of    F.   W.    McFarland,   48   Gien    Road, 
Toronto.      Bond  &  Smith,  Architects.  Toronto.      Bond  &  Smith,  Architects. 
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Construction,  July,  1910. 
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vestibule,  the  hallway  having  an  open  staircase  and  lava- 
tory at  the  rear,  gives  direct  access  to  the  various  in- 
teriors. To  the  left  are  living  rooms  and  den,  both  of 
which  have  large  open  fireplaces  and  well  placed  windows. 


Ground    Floor    Plan,    Residence    of    W.    B.    Brumell,    Russell    HIM 
Road,    Toronto.      Bond    c;nd    Smith,    Architects, 

A  small  passage  taken  off  to  the  right  communicates  with 
the  service  staircase  and  kitchen  department,  the  latter 
being  well  screened  from  the  road  by  the  large  verandah 
which  opens  off  the  side  of  the  dinino-  room  at  the  front 
of  the  house.       Upstairs,  the  arrangement  provides  good 


sized  sleeping  chambers,  with  bathrooms  conveniently  sit- 
uated, and  all  interior  having  outside' exposures. 

The  residence  of  J.  M.  Barry,  Balmoral  avenue,  To- 
ronto, shows  an  interesting  use  of  red  brick,  green  stained 


First  Floor  Plan,  Residence  of  W.  B.  Brumell,   Russell   Hill   Road, 
Toronto.     Bond  and  Smith,  Architects. 

shingles  and  white  painted  woodwork.  Its  many  angles, 
diversified  roof  lines  and  over-hanging  eaves  result  in  a 
picturesque  quality  which  gives  the  exterior  an  unusually 
attractive  character.  A  feature  of  the  plan  is  the  spaci- 
ous hall  with  its  deep  ingle  having  fixed  seats  in  either 
side.  Around  this  interior  the  other  rooms  are  con- 
veniently grouped,  the  dining  room  and  kitchen  adjoining 


Ground    Floor    Plan,    Residence    of    W.    Carter,    Dunvegan    Road, 
Toronto.      Bond   and   Smith,   Architects 


First    Floor   Plan,    Residence   of  W.     Carter, 
Toronto.      Bond    and    Smith,   Architects, 


Dunvegan      Road, 
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each  other  on  the  right,  and  the  living  room  taking  up 
the  space  at  the  left.  An  open  staircase  at  the  end  of  th.; 
hall  communicates  with  the  upper  floor,  which  provides 


timber  gables  and  bay  windows,  the  roof  treatment  above 
the  verandah  being  quite  unusual. 

A  similarly  arranged  plan  is  found  in  the  residence  of 


Ground    Floor    Plan,    Residence   of   J.    M.    Hedley,    Warren    Road, 
Toronto.     Bond   and   Smith,  Architects. 


four  bedrooms,  a  large  hall,  bathroom  and  closet  space. 
The  acconmiodations  in  general  are  most  satisfactory,  the 
plan  being  compact,  and  the  means  of  communication  be- 
tween one  part  of  the  house  to  another  most  direct. 

In  planning  a  house  for  a  narrow  lot,  an  architect 
usually  finds  himself  working  witiiin  limitations  which  ad- 
mit of  very  little  latitude  as  regards  design.  There  are 
no  aspects  or  natural  features  to  be  considered,  as  a  rule, 
and  very  often  unalterable  restrictions  which  render  it 
difficult  to  design  a  residence  that  is  satisfying  in  its  gen- 
eral scheme.  However,  in  the  home  of  C.  B.  Bounick, 
141  Admiral  road,  Toronto,  Messrs.  Bond  and  Smith,  have 


First    Floor    Plan,    Residence    of    J.    IVI.    Hedley,    Warren     Road, 
Toronto.      Bond    and    Smith,    Architects. 


C.  Charliewood,  83  Dunvegan  road,  Toronto,  which  wa^ 
also  designed  by  these  architects;  only  here  the  exterior 
is  somewhat  different  in  its  lines  and  construction,  the 
walls  being  of  red  brick,  with  the  second  story  finished  ,n 
cement  stucco. 

Much  different  in  situation  is  the  residence  of  C. 
Cambie,  another  Bond  and  Smith  house,  located  at  34  Pop- 
lar Plains  road,  Toronto.  The  interest  in  this  house  lies 
in  its  sheltering  eaves  and  the  comfortable  verandah 
which  opens  off  the  den  and  drawing  room,  at  the  side. 
These  pleasing  features  are  accentuated  by  the  mass  of 
tree  and  foliage  which  the  spacious  grounds  provide.  Of 
special  note  is  the  entrance,  with  its  triangular  stoop  and 
diagonally   placed  steps,  aljutting  the  dining     room  bay. 


Ground  Floor  Plan,   Residence  of  J.  W.   Barry,   Balmoral  Avenue, 
Toronto       Bond   and    Smith,    Architects. 


First    Floor    Plan     Residence    of    J.    W.    Barry,    Balmoral    Road, 
Toronto       Bond    and    Smith,   Architects. 


produced  a  very  creditable  dwelling  structure,  which  nice- 
ly adapts  itself  to  a  lot  having  a  40  ft.  frontage.  Natur- 
ally the  plan  is  compact,  a  noteworthy  feature  being  the 
fireplaces  in  the  hall  and  dining  room,  which  are  arranged 
so  as  to  be  served  by  one  chimney.  The  drawing  room 
is  finished  in  white  enamel  with  a  cove  ceiling,  and  the 
dining  room,  which  is  beamed,  is  carried  out  in  Flemish 
oak.     Naturally,  the  construction  is  red  brick  witfi  half- 


The  plan  in  general  is  most  satisfactorily  arranged,  an 
economy  being  worked  out  in  having  the  fireplaces  in 
den,  dining  room  and  main  bedroom  served  by  one  chim- 
ney. The  hallway,  which  is  spacious  and  direct,  is  finish- 
ed in  hardwood  stained  a  silver  grey ;  the  den  in  Flemish 
oak,  and  the  drawing  room  in  white  enamel.  In  the  din- 
ing room  the  finish  is  mahogany,  with  high  panelled  wall, 
and  a  simple  stucco  freize  and  ceiling.       This  gives  an 


Residence  of  C.  Cartibie,  o4  Poplar  Plains  Road,  Toro  nto.  The  Interest  in  this  House  Lies  in  the  Projecting 
Eaves,  Which  Give  a  Scrise  of  Security,  and  the  Spacious  Verandahs,  Which  Suggest  Comfort.  These  Pleas- 
ing Features  are  Accentuated  fay  the  iVIass  of  Trees  and  Foliage  in  the  Background.    Bond  and  Smith,  Architects. 


Hallway,   Residence  of  C.  Gamble,  34  Poplar  Plains   Road,    Toronto.     Finished   In    Hardwood,   Stained   a   Silver   Grey, 
with    harmonlifng    Wall    Treatment.      Bond    and    Smith,  Architects. 


CONSTKUCTION,  JULY,   1910. 
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Ground    Floor    Plan,    Residence   of   C.    Gamble,   34   Poplar    Plains 
Road,    Toronto.      Bond    and    Smith,    Architects. 


First    Floor    Plan.      Residence    of    C.    Gamble,    34    Poplar    Plains 
Road,     Toronto.       Bond     and    Smith,    Architects. 


m 


Ground  Floor  Plan,  Residence  of  C.  Charllewood,  Dunvegan  Road, 
Toronto.      Bond    and   Smith,   Architects. 


First  Floor  Plan,   Residence  of  C.  Charllewood,  Dunvegan   Road, 
Toronto.      Bond    and   Smith,    Architects. 
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Residenca    of    C.    Cndrnewuuu.    Dinwegan    Road,    Toronto.      Bond 
and   Smith,    Architects. 


First    Floor    Plan,    Residence    of    C.    Bounick,    Admiral    Crescent, 
Toronto.     Bond  and  Smith,  Architects 


Ground   Floor   Plan,   Residence  of  C.   Bounick,   Admiral   Crescent, 
Toronto.     Bond  and  Smith,  Architects 


Home    of    C.    Bounick,    Admiral    Crescent,    Toronto,      Bond    and 
Smith,  Architects. 


Home  of  A.  W.  Taylor,  St.   Catharines,   Ont.     Built  of   Credit  Valley   Broken   Ashlar,   with   Cement   Stucco  Above  the 
Second  Storey  Sills.     The  Roof  is  of  Slate  and  the  Color  of  the  Woodwork,  Brown.     Bond  and   Smith,   Architects. 


IWain    Hall,   Home   of   A.   W.   Taylor,   St.   Catharines,  Ont.     This   Room    is   Finished   in    Hardwood,   Stained   a   Greenish 
Black,   with   Golden   Yellow   Walls   and    Rich    Blue   Hangings.      Bond   and   Smith,   Architects. 


Construction,  July,  1910. 
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Dining  Room,  Home  of  A.  W.  Taylor,  St.  Catharines,  Ont.  Here  the  Woodwork,  Finished  In  White  Enamel,  is 
Effectively  Set  Off  with  a  Warm  Red  Frieze  Over  the  High  Wall  Panelling,  and  Hangings  of  a  Corresponding 
Tone.     Bond  and  Smith,  Architects. 


Billiard    Room,    Home   of   A.    W.   Taylor,   St.   Catharines,  Ont.     An   Unusual   Interior  whose  Trussed   Roof.  Stone  Fire 
Place,  and   Decorations  Give  It  the  Appearance  of   a    Hunter's   Lodge.     Bond   and   Smith,   Architects. 


CONSTKUCTION,  JuLY,   1910. 
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individual   decorative  scheme  to  each     interior,  and  yet 
brings  the  treatment  throughout  into  perfect  harmony. 

The  residence  of  A.  W.  Taylor  is  an  attractive  St. 
Catharines  home,  which  also  represents  the  work  of  these 
designers.  It  is  an  interesting  house  both  within  and 
without.  Here  the  simple  break  at  the  end  of  the  roof, 
together  with  the  direct  gable  sweep  and  rambling  line 
of  the  verandah  shelter,  result  in  an  exterior  that  is  par- 
ticularly effective.  The  materials  used  are  Credit  Valley 
broken  ashlar,  with  cement  stucco  above  the  second  storey 
sills;    the  roof  being  of  slate  and  the  color  of  the  wood- 


Ground   Floor   Plan,   Residence   of  A.   W.   Taylor,   St.   Cacnarines, 
Ont.      Bond   and   Smith,   Architects. 


work,  brown.  The  plan  shows  an  irregular  arrangement 
that  quite  removes  it  from  the  conventional,  and  gives  the 
main  rooms  the  benefit  of  exposures  on  two  or  more  sides. 
In  the  hall  is  a  large  ingle  with  fixed  seats  and  small 
windows  on  either  side.  This  interior  is  finished  in  hard- 
wood, stained  a  greenish  black,  with  golden  yellow  walls 
and  rich  blue  hangings.  In  the  living  room  the  ceiling 
is  beamed  and  the  walls  are  panelled  in  a  green  stained 
hardwood  with  a  brown  and  green  frieze  above ;  while 
in  the  dining  room,  the  treatment  is  in  white  enamel,  with 
high  dadoed  walls  and  rich  red  frieze  and  hangings.  The 
sun  room,  which  adjoins,  is  finished  to  be  in  accord  with 
the  latter  room.  An  unusual  interior  in  its  scheme  of 
decoration  is  the  billiard  room,  which  is  reached  from  the 
main  hall.  Here  the  open  timber  truss  of  the  roof,  and 
the  large  stone  fireplace,  together  with  the  Flemish  oaK 
woodwork  and  wall  pieces,  give  an  appearance  which  is 
strikingly  similar  to  that  of  a  hunter's  lodge. 

Probably  no  "period"  of  architecture  has  done  more 
for  the  advancement  of  domestic  design  than  the  Eliza- 
bethan era,  and  possibly  no  house  exhibits  a  more  refin- 
ing influence,  or  displays  a  more  pleasing  homelike  sim- 
plicity, than  one  designed  in  this  style.  Successfully 
adapting  this  style  to  modern  residential  requirements  is 
the  firm  of  Sproatt  &  Ralph,  Toronto,  who  are  conceded 
by  many  to  be  the  best  authorities  on  Elizabethan  archi- 
tecture in  Canada.  An  example  of  their  work  in  this 
respect  is  shown  in  the  residence  of  Eri  Whaley,  Rox- 
borough  street  East,  Toronto,  an  admirably  designed 
structure  both  as  regards  its  exterior  character  and  in- 
ternal arrangement.      The  rooms  are  beautifullv  propor- 


tioned, spacious  and  well  placed ;  the  whole  scheme  form- 
ing an  interior  that  is  quiet  and  restful  in  its  lines  and 
decorative  treatment.  In  that  the  owner,  who  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  firm  of  Whaley  and  Royce,  is  closely  identified 
with  the  musical  interests  of  Canada,  the  architects  have 
worked  out  an  interesting  feature  in  the  plan  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  living  room  and  dining  room.  These 
rooms  open  into  each  other  with  a  two  step  rise  to  the 
latter  floor,  thus  forming  one  large  interior  which  is  em- 
inently suitable  for,  musicales  and  like  entertainments. 
The  walls  are  panelled  in  oak,  stained  a  tobacco  brown, 
and  the  ceiling  in  the  dining  room  is  of  beamed  type.  In 
the  drawing  room,  the  treatment  is  in  white  enamel,  with 
the  panels  filled  in  with  an  appropriately  designed  wall 
])attern. 

One  of  the  most  perfect  examples  of  Elizabethan 
architecture  in  Canada,  if  not  on  the  entire  Continent, 
is  the  Metropolitan  parsonage  ot  the  corner  of  Bond  and 
Shuter  streets,  Toronto.  This  building,  which  was 
erected  by  the  iVIassey  Estate  as  a  memorial  to  Anna 
Vincent  Massey,  demonstrates  the  beautiful  architectural 
co-ordination  which  can  be  obtained  when  the  carrying 
out  of  the  general  scheme  is  placed  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  the  designer.  In  this  particularly  instance,  every  de- 
tail of  the  entire  decorative  scheme  was  left  solely  to 
the  judgement  of  Messrs.  Sproatt  and  Rolph,  the  archi- 
tects, even  to  the  selection  of  the  wall  paper,  furniture 
and  carpets;  and  the  perfect  harmony  which  exists 
throughout  illustrates  fully  the  advisability  of  permitting 
an  architect  to  carry  out  his  scheme  in  its  entirety  with- 
out being  hampered  by  untrained  interference.  The  ex- 
terior walls  of  the  parsonage  are  built  of  random  course 
ashlar   sandstone   with   cut   Indiana   limestone   trimmings. 


First     Floor     Plan,    Residence    of   A.   W.    Taylor,   St.   Catharines, 
Ont.      Bond    and    Smith,    Architects. 


the  whole  being  laid  on  a  solid  stone  bed.  As  regard  the 
arrangement  of  the  interior,  this  is  fully  explained  in  the 
accompanying  plan.  The  entire  woodwork  of  the  first 
floor  is  in  fumed  oak,  and  the  furniture  throughout  is 
of  mahogany,  all  pieces  having  beens  selected  by  the 
architects  in  the  shop  of  an  antiquarian.  In  the  hall, 
the  ceiling  is  groined  and  finished  with  a  richly  painted 
linen  .surface,  the  wall  treatment  is  in  burnt  orange,  and 
the  carpet  is  of  a  special  design  in  a  heavy  brown  Donegal 
weave.    In  the  study  or  pastor's  office  the  walls  are  pan- 
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elled  in  green  leather  with  a  gold  embossed  border,  the 
ceiling  being  of  cream,  painted  on  linen.  Here  a  con- 
venient feature  is   formed  by   a  large  built-in  bookcase 


of  the  stone  most  perfectly  blending  with  the  old  weather- 
worn white  brick,  of  the  two  other  structures.  One  of 
the  features  of  the  plan  was  to  provide  the  required  space 
without  an  attic,  and  another  to  com- 
bine in  a  practical  way  the  two  func- 
tions of  a  parson's  residence,  viz., 
privacy  and  office  facilities  for  the 
conducting  of  the  business  of  the 
parish.  While  everything  about  the 
building  is  rich  and  dignified,  the  ar- 
chitects were  highly  successful  in 
subduing  everything  that  might  ap- 
pear lavish  or  extravagant,  and  in 
giving  the  whole  scheme  an  atmos- 
phere of  restful  simplicity.  Another 
feature  of  the  house,  is  that  the  ar- 
chitects have  been  successful  in  pro- 
viding ample  light  in  every  room  in 
the  house,  without  having  spoiled  the 
architecture  of  the  building  with  too 
many  window  openings.  The  win- 
dows have  been  so  arranged  that  al- 
though they  apparently  take  up  a 
small  percentage  of  wall  sruface, 
they  give  the  maximum  degree  of 
light  for  the  limited  window  openings 


Ground  Floor  Plan,  Residence  of  liri  Whaley,  Roxborough  Street 
East,  Toronto.     Sproatt  and  Rolph,  Architects. 

carried  out  in  Flemish  oak  in  keeping  with  the  scheme  of 
woodwork.  A  similiar  ceiling  treatment  to  that  in  this 
interior  obtains  in  the  living  room,  where  the  wall  paper 
is  of  the  old  fashioned  tapestry  design,  consisting  of  a 
green  background  marked  by  deep  green  ribbons  and 
cream  and  pink  roses.  The  mantel  and  hearth  are  of 
Indiana  limestone,  lined  with  fire  brick,  the  design  being 
in  character  with  the  other  appointments  of  the  room. 
Varying  in  its  decorative  effect,  yet  in  complete  conson- 
ance with  the  general  treatment,  is  the  dining  room  which 


First  Floor  Plan,    Residence  of  Eri   Whaley,   Roxborougli  Street 
East,  Toronto.     Sproatt  and  Rolph,  Architects. 

employed.  The  woodwork  throughout  was  executed  by 
the  Globe  Furniture  Company ;  the  furniture  was  selected 
from  the  shops  of  B.  M.  and  T.  Jenkins,  and  the  carpets 
were  supplied  by  the  John  Kay  Company,  all  of  Toronto. 


0</M.tr  If  -  I 


Ground   Floor   Plan,   Residence  of  G.   Burnett, 
Toronto.     Sproatt  and   Rolph,  Architects. 


Edmund   Avenue, 


has  beamed  ceiling  with  cream  panels,  and  wall  of  Zuber 
plum  paper,  the  hanging  being  of  a  heavy  casement  cloth 
of  a  champagne  color.  In  the  upstair  hall  the  decorative 
scheme  of  the  lower  hall  is  repeated.  The  sitting  room 
is  finished  in  white,  green  and  red,  with  the  furniture 
upholstered  in  chintz  to  match  the  wall  paper. 

The  ground  floor  is  10  ft.  9  in.  in  height,  and  the 
upper  floor  9  ft.  high.  The  building  was  designed  to 
architecturally  harmonize  with  the  two  churches  of 
Gothic  design,  which  stand  on  either  side;  the  grey  color 


First    Floor    Plan,    Residence    of    G.    Burnett, 
Toronto.     Sproatt  and    Rolph,   Architects. 


Edmund    Avenue, 


The  home  of  G.  Burnett,  Edmund  avenue,  Toronto,  is 
another  noteworthy  residential  structure,  designed  by  the 
same  architects.  Here  the  treatment  is  most  simple,  the 
restful  lines  and  plain  surfaces  of  the  exterior  giving  the 


Living  Room,  Parsonage  of  IVIetropolitan  Church,  Toronto.  The  Wall  Paper  in  this  Room  is  of  Old  Fashioned 
Tapestry  Design,  with  a  Green  Bacl<ground  and  Green  Ribbon  and  Cream  and  Pink  Rose  Decoration.  Ail  the 
Woodwork  is  in  Fumed  Oak,  and  the  IVIantel  and  Hearth  are  in  Indiana  Limestone.  Sproatt  and  Rolph, 
Architects. 


Dining    Room,    Parsonage    of    Metropolitan    Church,    Toronto.      Here   the   Wails   are   Done   in   a   Zuber   Plum    Paper, 
and    the    Hangings   are   of   a    Heavy    Casement   Cloth    of   a    Champagne   Color.     Sproatt   and    Rolph,    Architects. 
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Main   Hall,   Looking   Toward    Entrance. 


Pastor's   Study. 


Parsonage   of    Metropolitan    Cliurch,    Toronto's    Finest    Example   of    Elizabethan    Architecture    in    Domestic    Design.      Designed    to    Har- 
monize   with    the    Two    Gothic    Churches    which    Stand    on    Either    Side.      Sproatt   and    Rolph,   Architects. 


Upper   Hall. 


Bed  Room. 


PARSONAGE  rOR 
TMC  MCTROPOLITAN  CHURCli 
BOND  &  3MUTCR  5T0.  TORONTO 


PARSONAGE  TOR 
THE   MCTROPOLITAN  CnURCH 
BOND  &  SnUTER  .3rS.  TORONTO 


Floor  Plans,   Parsonage  of   Metropolitan   Church,   Bond   and  Shuter    Streets,   Toronto.     Sproatt  and   Rolph,   Architects. 

Construction,  July,  1910.  106 
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design  a  distinctive  and  unpretentious  domestic  cliaracter. 
The  walls  are  built  of  red  brick  with  stone  trimmings 
around  windows,  bays  and  entrance,  the  roof  being  of 
slate.  The  simple  entrance  with  its  brick  paved  terrace 
is  an  interesting  feature,  as  is  also  the  verandah  similiarly 
paved,  which  opened  off  the  living  and  dining-room  at 
the  rear,  and  which  overlooks  the  sloping  grounds  at  that 


SCALE  or  rrcr 


Ground   Floor   Plan,   Residence   of   E.   D.   Gooderham,   Sherbourne 
Street    North,   Toronto.      Sproatt   and    Rolph,    Architects. 


side.  The  accommodations  as  provided  by  the  plan,  are 
to  be  seen  in  the  accompanying  illustrations;  the  living 
rooms  and  service  department  being  exceptionally  well 
placed,  and  the  arrangement  in  general  such  as  to  pro- 
vide the  greatest  degree  of  convenience  and  comfort  on 
either  the  lower  or  upper  floor. 

An  attractive  house  having  a  modern  Georgian  char- 
acter, designed  by  the  same  architects,  is  the  residence  of 
E.  D.  Gooderham,  North  Sherbourne  street,  Toronto.  In 
this  house  the  walls  are  of  red  brick  with  white  mortar 
joints  and  grey  cut  stone  trimmings  and  cornice.  The 
disposition  of  the  various  room  results  in  a  most  admir- 
ably arranged  interior.  Especially  is  this  the  case  on  the 
ground  floor  where  direct  access  is  obtained  from  the 
entrance  to  all  main  rooms,  the  staircase,  rear  passage 
and  kitchen.     Both   the   drawing  room   and   living   room 


First    Floor    Plan,    Residence    of    E.    D.    Gooderham,    Sherbourne 
Street    North,   Toronto.      Sproatt   and    Rolph,   Architects. 


are  convenient,  located  at  the  left  and  right  of  the  re- 
ception hall,  the  latter  room  having  an  open  fireplace, 
and  an  adjoining  flower  room  which  screens  the  large 
side  verandah  from  the  street.  Entrance  to  the  dining 
room,  which  has  a  beamed  ceiling  and  also  a  fireplace, 
can  be  gained  from  either  the  reception  hall,  living  room. 


or  .serving  pantry,  which  connect  it  at  the  rear  of  stair- 
case with  the  kitchen.  The  kitchen  and  servant  dining 
room,  which  are  located  in  the  rear  wing,  are  practically 
isolated  from  the  other  portion  of  the  house  The  various 
interiors  are  appropriately  appointed  in  their  d^porative 
schemes.  The  quiet  and  restful  treatment  throughout  be- 
ing quite  characteristic  of  this  firm's   work. 

One  of  the  first  residences  to  be  erected  in  what  is 
now  the  popular  Avenue  Road  district,  Toronto,  is  the 
home  of  John  H.  Eyre  on. the  corner  of  Heath  street,  de- 
signed by  Architect  F.  H.  Herbert.  It  is  a  good  example 
of  a  large  and  comfortable  residence  designed  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  a  spacious  site  commanding  an  excellent  view 
of  the  country  about  it.  The  chief  feature  of  the  design 
is  the  large  semi-circular  verandah  at  the  front,  which 
commands  a  splendid  view  both  up  and  down  the  avenue. 
The  exterior  walls  are  built  of  select  buff  Don  Valley 
pressed  brick  with  white  stone  trimmings  throughout. 
From  the  verandah  are  two  doors  leading  directly  into 
the  hall  and  library.  The  hall,  living  room  and  dining 
room  are  all  richly  panelled  in  dark  quartercut  oak  with 
a  color  scheme  of  red  and  gold.  In  the  lower  storey,  the 
floor  throughout  is  quarter-cut  oak.  The  drawing  room 
is  finished  in  enamelled  ivorv,  and  in  harmony  with  the 
scheme  is  a  mantel  built  of  white  tile.  At  the  rear  is  a 
large  verandah  with  the  upper  portion  forming  a  balcony 
off  first  floor.  Domestic  conveniences  are  found  in  the 
way  of  a  cold  storage  room  and  a  modern  laundry  drying 


Attic    Plan,    Residence    of    E.    D.    Gooderham,    Sherbourne    Street 
North,   Toronto.     Sproatt  and   Rolph,  Architects. 


apparatus,  both  of  which  are  situated  in  the  basement. 

In  the  same  district,  only  situated  at  the  head  of 
Avenue  Road  Hill  is  the  residence  of  W.  R.  Wilson, 
which  was  also  designed  by  the  same  architect.  The 
splendid  outlook  from  this  point,  encompassing  an  ex- 
ceptionally fine  view  of  the  city,  is  taken  full  advantage 
of  in  the  large  roomy  verandah  and  balcony  arrange- 
ment at  the  front  of  the  house.  In  construction,  the 
exterior  walls  arc  of  Don  Valley  brick  of  a  buff  tone, 
with  white  stone  trimmings  and  cream  painted  woodwork. 
The  plan  of  the  house  in  general  has  been  very  thor- 
oughly considered,  the  rooms  being  conveniently  placed, 
and  all  main  interiors  having  large  fireplaces  and  bay 
windows.  The  drawing  room  and  dining  room  are  fin- 
ished in  mahogany  with  white  enamelled  doors,  while 
the  hall,  staircase  and  living  room  are  carried  out  in  oak, 
with  oak  floors  throughout.  A  feature  of  the  upstairs 
plan  is  the  lounge  room  which  opens*  onto  the  balcony. 

Two  other  houses  by  the  same  author  are  the  resi- 
dences of  Percival  Leadley,  and  Mrs.  R.  G.  McLean,  at 
21  and  23  Elm  avenue,  Toronto,  respectively.  Both  of 
these  structures  are  modern  homes  of  the  square  type, 
having  front  bays  and  verandahs  designed  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  pleasant  outlook  along  the  street  on  which 
they  are  located.  The  residence  of  Mrs.  McLean  is  built 
of  red  pressed  brick  with  white  stone  trinnnings,  white 
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First   Floor   Plan,   Residence    of    J.   H.   Eyre,   Avenue   Road,   To- 
ronto.    F.   H.   Herbert,  Architect. 


Ground  Floor  Plan,  Residence  of  J.  H.  Eyre,  Avenue  Road,  To- 
ronto.    F.  H.  Herbert,  Architect. 


Ground    Floor    Plan,    Residence     of     Percival     Leadley,    21    Elm 
Avenue,  Toronto.     F.  H.   Herbert,  Architect. 


First     Floor      Plan,    Residence     of     Percival     Leadley,     21      Elm 
Avenue,    Toronto.      F.    H.    Herbert,    Architect. 
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First     Floor     Plan,    Residence    of    Mrs.    R.    G;    McLean,    23    Elm 
Avenue,   Toronto.      F.    H.   Herbert,   Architect. 


Ground    Floor   Plan,    Residence   of   IVIrs.   R.   G.    McLean,  23  EIr 
Avenue,   Toronto.      F.    H.   Herbert,   Architect. 
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Ground    Floor   Plan,    Residence  of  W.   R.   Wilson,    148   Farnhar 
Avenue,  Toronto.     F.  H.  Herbert,  Architect. 


First     Floor     Plan,    Residence   of  W.    R.   Wilson,    148     Farnham 
Avenue,  Toronto.     F.  H.   Herbert,  Architect. 


Residence   of   A.    B.   Ormsby,   Situated   on   the    Lake    Shore,     near     Mimico,     Ont.       One     of     the     More     Interesting 
Homes  of  Recent  Erection.     F.   H.   Herbert,  Architect. 


View  Showing   Service  Wing,   Residence  of  A.   B.  Ormsby,    IVIimico,    Ont.      The    Walls    of    this    House    are    of    White 
Limestone,  with   Cement  Stucco   Gables,  the   Pillars  of  the  verandah  being  of  Concrete.     F.   H.  Herbert,  Architect. 


Construction,  July,  1910. 
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Residence  of   A.    B.   Ormsby,   near   Mimico,   Ont.      Note   the   Balance     of   the    Design    and    the    Simple    Window    Treatment    Throughout. 
F.    H.    Herbert,   Architect. 


painted  woodwork,  and  slate  roof.  The  interior  through- 
out is  finished  in  hardwood.  In  the  dining-room  which 
has  a  huilt-in  sidehoard,  the  walls  are  panelled  in  maho- 
gany, and  in  the  hall  where  a  similiar  treatment  obtains, 
the  finish  is  in  quarter  cut  oak.  Two  features  in  the 
plan  worthy  of  note  are  the  conservatory  which  opens 
off  the  dining-room,  and  the  cosy  ingle  nook  in  the  main 
bedroom  on  the  upper  floor  In  the  residence  of  Mr. 
Leadley,  the  external  construction  is  also  in  red  brick, 
only  here  a  different  combination  results  in  that  the 
lower  portion  is  faced  with  brown  and  white  stone,  the 
woodwork  painted  cream  and  white,  and  the  roof  covered 
with  green  slate.  On  the  ground  floor,  the  reception 
hall  gives  ready  access  to  the  drawing  room  and  kitchen 


ico,  Ont.  This  house  is  situated  on  the  lake  shore,  on  a 
lot  which  is  1,200  feet  deep  to  the  water  front.  The  con- 
struction is  of  white  lime-stone  with  cement  stucco 
gables  and  a  shingle  roof.  An  interesting  feature  of  the 
design  is  the  large  porch  spanning  the  entire  front,  with 
its  hugh  concrete  pillars,  and  pavement  of  red  vetrified 
English  tiles.  The  entrance  hall  extends  practically  the 
entire  depth  of  the  house,  with  the  den  and  a  large  fire- 
place immediately  to  the  rear.  The  ceiling  here  has 
heavy  beams  and  the  woodwork,  including  the  staircase, 
is  carried  out  entirely  in  mahogany.  In  the  living  room, 
which  is  finished  in  mission  oak  with  a  beamed  ceiling 
and  panelled  walls,  is  a  large  fireplace  of  blue  Egytian 
tile.  This  room  opens  onto  both  the  front  verandah  and 
a   spacious   porch   at  the  rear.     In  the  dining  room   the 


Ground    Floor    Plan,    Kesiae.. 
F.    H.    Herbert,    Architect. 


/A.    B.    Ormsby,    Mimico,    Ont. 


First  Floor   Plan,  Residence  of  A.  B.  Ormsby,  Mimico,  Ont.     F. 
H.    Herbert,   Architect. 


on  the  right,  and  the  music  room,  staircase  and  dining- 
room  on  the  left.  The  latter  room  is  adjoined  at  the 
rear  by  a  large  verandah  having  a  balcony  arrangement 
aliove.  The  treatment  in  the  main  liall  is  in  mission  oak, 
with  brick  mantel,  beamed  ceiling  and  hardwood  floor. 
On  the  first  flf)or  the  rooms  are  of  spacious  dimensions, 
all  interiors  being  particularly  well  lighted  by  large,  well 
placed   windows. 

Further  evidence  of   Mr.   Herbert's  work   is  seen   in 
the  attractive  country  home  of  A.  B.  Ormsby,  near  Mim- 


wall  treatment  is  somewhat  similar,  only  here  the  wood- 
work is  in  quarter-cut  oak,  and  a  barrel-shape  ceiling  and 
built-in  buffet  forms  a  part  of  the  architectural  scheme. 
The  reception  room  and  living  room,  which  are  placed  to 
the  right  of  entrance,  are  finished  in  white  enamel  and 
dark  oak  respectively,  with  richly  panelled  walls  and 
ceilings.  The  service  installation  of  this  residence  in- 
cludes its  own  private  pumping  plant  with  soft  water 
equipment,  as  well  as  a  septic  tank  system  for  sewerage 
disposal. 


Library,   Residence  of  F.    L     Ratcliff,  Crescent  Road,    Toronto.      The    High    Bay    Window    with    its    Fixed    Shelves 
Below   Is   an   Appropriately    Devised    Feature.     Burke,    Horwood   and   White,   Architects. 


Dining    Room,    Looking   Toward    Library,    Residence  of    F.    L.    Ratcliff,   Crescent    Road,    Toronto,    Showing   the    Fire 
Place,   Built-in   Buffet,  and   Scheme  of  Decoration.     Burke,    Horwood    and   White,   Architects. 


Construction,  July,  1910. 
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One  of  the  more  noteworthy  of  the  many  fine  homes 
on  Crescent  Road,  Toronto,  is  the  residence  of  T.  L. 
RatcHff,  designed  by  architects  Burke,  Horwood  an'l 
White.  It  is  an  exceptionally  well  considered  house,  'n 
which  the  designers,  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  digni- 
fied homelike  character  by  the  use  of  simple  lines  and  an 
effective  color  schtme.  The  walls  are  of  red  brick,  the 
wccdwork  painted  white,  and  the  roof  is  of  slate.  Par- 
ticularly commendable  is  the  entrance  and  windows  of 
the  lower  main  wall,  with  their  simple  stone  detail.  On 
the  interior,  the  plan  provides  a  most  convenient  arrange 
ment  with  the  reception  room,  library,  and  dining  room, 
opening  directly  off  the  hall.  The  library  which  is  quite 
and  restful  in  its  treatment,  has  a  brick  fireplace  with 
bay  windows  on  either  side.  .\n  appropriately  devised 
feature  in  this  room  are  the  fixed  book  shelves  below  the 
window  of  the  smaller  bay.  In  the  dining  room,  which 
also  has  a  fireplace,  a  built-in  sideboard  and  a  simple  de- 
signed plate  rail  form  an  interesting  part  of  the  decor- 
ative scheme.  Conveniently  adjoining,  is  the  servery 
and  kitchen  with  the  basement  stairs  and  entry  immed- 
iately at  the  rear.  .\  feature  of  the  upstair  floor  is  the 
den  which  opens  onto  a  balcony  overlooking  the  rear 
grounds." 


simple  lines   and   interesting   treatment   of   the   windows 
giving  the  design  a  most  decided  domestic  character. 
In   the   residence   of  James   C.   Worts,   Avenue   Road, 


Residence  of  F.   L.   Ratcliff,  145  Crescent  Road,  Toronto. 
Horwood   and   White,  Architects. 


Burke, 


On  Whitney  Avenue,  Tor(mto,  Mr.  White  of  this 
architectural  firm,  has  built  himself  a  home,  that  is  not 
only  interesting  in  its  exterior  design  and  treatment,  but 
more  particular  in  its  scheme  of  interior  decorations  and 
appointments.  Rarely  does  one  find  a  more  refined  sim- 
plicity or  a  more  homelike  feeling,  than  that  which  exists 
in  the  arrangement  and  treatment  of  this  residence.  An 
excellent  idea  as  to  how  thoroughly  every  detail  has  been 
considered  can  be  obtained  from  the  accompanying  views 
of  the  living  room  and  dining.  The  former  with  its 
beautiful  harmony  in  architectural  lines  and  furnishings, 
is  a  most  inviting  interior,  while  the  latter  in  its  I'ich  grain- 
ed woodwork  and  wall  decorations  present  a  si;heme  that 
is  both  quiet  and  restful,  and  unusual  in  th<;  character 
of  its  treatment.  The  plan  in  general  is  ver;r  compact, 
a  noteworthy  feature  being  the  arrangement  of  the  hall. 
In  exterior  construction,  the  house  is  of  red  brick  with 
white  mortar   joints,   and   white   painted   wooilwork,   the 


Ground    Floor    Plan,    Residence    of    F,    L.    Ratcliff,    145   Crescent 
Road,    Toronto.      Burke,    Horwood    and    White,    Architects. 

Toronto,  we  have  an  excellent  example  of  a  large  luxur- 
ious home  in  which  nothing  in  the  form  of  comfort  or 
homeliness  in  plan  or  interior  arrangement  has  been  sacri- 
ficed for  outward  show. 

Mr.  George  Gouinlock,  the  architect,  whose  domestic 
work  is  characterized  by  the  study  and  care  given  to  the 


First  Floor  Plan,  Residence  of  F.  L.  Ratcliff,  145  Crescent  Road, 
Toronto.     Burke,    Horwood  and  White,  Architects. 


Living  Room,  Home  of  IVl.  A.  WInite,  Whitney  Avenue,  Toronto.  Note  the  Beautiful  Co-Ordination  in  the  Archi- 
tectural Lines  and  Furnishing  and  the  Refined,  Home-Like  Feeling  Which  Obtains  Throughout.  Burke,  Hor- 
wood    and    White,   Architects. 


Dining   Room,   Home  of   M.  A.   White,   Whitney  Avenue,    Toronto.      An    Interior    Which     is    Exemplary    Both    in     Its 
Design    and    Decorative    Accessories.      Burke,    Horwood  and  White,  Architects. 
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arrangement  of  homelike  appointments  has  in  this  resi- 
dence combined  most  harmoniously,  luxury  and  warmth 
without  having  sacrified  either. 

The  exterior  is  simple  and  dignified,  showing  an  Eng- 
lish domestic  feeling.  The  broken  gables  and  quoins 
about  the  windows  give  it  a  strong  touch  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan era,  and  the  verandah  on  the  west  front  and  piazza 
extending  around  the  south  east  corner  of  the  house,  in 
addition  to  the  porte  cochere,  with  their  fluted  columns  of 
classic  design  lend  a  touch  of  the  Georgian. 

A  glance  at  the  plans  will  give  a  good  idea  of  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  general  lay  out  of  the  house.  The  central 
hall,  the  large  well  appointed  kitchen,  and  the  exception- 
ally large  dining  room  which  looks  out  on  the  piazza  on 
the  south-east  corner  are  all  features  worthy  of  note. 
The  arrangement  of  the  uper  floors  with  their  large 
closet  and  bath  room  accommodation  are  fairly  well  shown 
in  the  plan  of  the  first  floor  as  reproduced  herewith. 

The  halls  and  staircase  are  finished  in  quarter  cut 
oak  throughout,  the  ground  floor  hall  having  vaulted  ceil- 
ing with  stencil  decoration  :  this  hall  and  vestibule  hav- 
ing a  quarter  cut  oak  panelled  dado.  The  drawing  room 
is  furnished  in  grey  enamel  with  fine  carved  Empire  man- 


Home  of  M.  A.  White  of  the  Architectural   Firm   of  Burke,   Hor- 
wood    and    White,    on    Whitney   A\  enue,    Toronto. 

tel  and  walls  are  decorated  with  silver  grey  paper  form 
ing  panels  with  festoons  of  pink  roses.  The  di'ii,-:g  room 
is  finished  in  mahogany,  walls  covered  in  fine  muslin  with 
a  fine  stenciled  design  on  frize.  The  library  is  finished 
in  whitewood,  stained  walnut  color,  and  is  fitted  up  with 
mantel  and  built-in  bookcases.  The  sitting  room  on  first 
floor  is  furnished  in  white  enamel  and  opens  onto  bal- 
cony. 

The  house  has  two  bathrooms  on  first  floor  with  tile 
floor  and  dadoes,  one  having  enclosed  shower  with  tile 
floor  and  walls  and  domed  ceiling.  There  is  also  another 
bathroom  in  attic  for  servants.  All  of  the  sanitary  fit- 
tings are  of  the  very  best  quality  as  supplied  by  the  Stan- 
dard Ideal  Co. 

The  house  is  fully  equipped  with  all  the  most  modern 
conveniences,  such  as  laundry,  refrigerator,  serving 
pantry,  cupboards,  closets,  clothes  closets,  back  and  car- 
riage entrances,  linen  and  sewing  rooms,  and  is  lighted 
by  electricity  and  heated  by  hot  water. 

The   house   is   built   in   best  quality    Don   Valley   red 
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Ground    Floor    Plan,    Home    of    M.    A.    White,    Whitney    Avenue, 
Toronto.      Burke,    Horwood    and    White,    Architects. 


pressed  brick,  with  stone  trimmings  and  blue  slate  roof. 
Impressing  itself  upon  the  observer  of  dotnestic  de- 
sign in  a  large  number  of  the  more  moderately  sized 
houses,  is  the  extent  to  which  cement  stucco  is  employed 
as  the  material  of  external  compositicn.  That  this  ma- 
terial lends    itself    to  both    architectural   expression    and 


First    Floor    Plan,    Home    of    M.    A.    White,    Whitney    Avenue, 
Toronto.      Burke,    Horwood    and   White,    Architects. 


Residence  of  James  S.  Worts,  Avenue  Road.  Toronto.  A  Large  Well  Planned,  Richly  Appointed  House,  with  a 
Strong  English  Domestic  Feeling,  a  Feature  of  Which  is  the  Wide  Piazza  Extending  Around  the  South-east 
Corner.     Geo.   W.   Gouinlock,   Architect. 


Dining  Room,  James  S.  Worts'  Residence,  Toronto.  One  of  the  Features  of  this  House  is  the  Complete  Harmony 
Prevalent  in  the  Interior  Decorations  and  Furnishing.  This  Room  is  Finished  in  Mahogany;  the  Walls  are 
Covered    with    Fine    Muslin,    with    a    Richly   Stenciled    Frieze.     Geo.    W.    Gouinlock,    Architect. 
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economy  in  construction,  is  quite  obvious  to  one  who  has 
investigated  its  merits,  and  its  use  when  properly  con- 
sidered results  in  a  wall  construction,  which  to  say  the 
least  is  both  stable  and  permanent  in  character.  An  ex- 
cellent example  of  this  type  of  house  is  the  residence  of 
W.  .F  Temple,  106  Balsam  Ave.,  Toronto,  which  was  de- 
signed by  Architect  E.  G.  Wilson.  In  this  house  a  most 
delightful  exterior  is  obtained  by  plain  walls,  small  case- 
ment windows  and  a  simple  color  scheme.  The  woodwork 
of  the  exterior  is  left  undressed  and  treated  with  "Solig- 
num,"  the  half  timber  work  and  porch  being  stained  .n 
brown,  and  the  shingles  of  the  roof  stained  green.  A  note- 
worthy feature  is  the  verandah  at  the  side  with  its  per- 
gola-like roof  at  one  end.  The  plan  in  general  is  most 
commendable  in  its  lay-out,  the  room  being  large  and  con- 
veniently arranged.  Worthy  of  special  note  is  the  large 
dining  room  with  its  open  fire  place,  and  the  arrangement 
of  the  stairs  and  serving  pantry. 


A    HIGH    CONCRETE    BUILDING    IN 
ENGLAND. 

A  REINFORCED  CONCRETE  building,  295    ft.     high 
from  street  level  to  the  top  of  its  towers,  and  170  ft.  high 


Lower      Hall      and      Staircase,     Residence    of     James    S.     Worts, 
Toronto,    Finished    in    Quarter-cut    Oak,    with     Panelled    Dado 
of   Same   Wood.      The    Vaulted    Ceiling    is    Embellished    with    a 
Stencil    Decoration.      Geo.    W.    ^ouinlock,    Architect. 

from  street  level  to  the  main  roof,  has  been  built  in  Liver- 
pool. It  has  eleven  storeys  above  street  level  in  the  main 
portion,  and  six  storeys  in  each  of  two  main  towers.  A 
basement,  15  ft.  deep,  extends  under  the  entire  area,  which 
is  UJyi  wide  and  301  ft.  long.  With  the  exception  of 
the  outer  curtain  walls,  the  building  is  built  entirely  of 
reinforced  concrete.  The  building  is  to  be  used  for  office 
purposes,  but  on  account  of  its  height,  the  columns,  par- 
ticularly those  supporting  the  main  towers,  carry  very 
heavy  loads.  The  largest  of  these  columns  carry  maxi- 
mum loads  of  1,500  tons,  are  3  ft.  square  in  the  ninth 
floor  where  the  load  is  900  tons  per  column,  and  3x8 
ft.  in  plan  at  basement  floor  level,  where  the  above  stated 
maximum  loads  are  carried.       According  to  a  diagram 


shown  in  the  Buildek,  London,  the  reinforcement  in  these 
3  X  8  ft.  columns  consists  of  round  rods  placed  6  in.  on 
centres  transversely  and  15  in.  on  centres  longitudinally, 
all  tied  together  by  hooping.  The  size  of  the  rods  is  not 
stated.      .Numerous  long  beams,  up  to  40  and  50  ft.  spans, 


Ground    Floor   Plan,   James   G.   Worts'    Residence,   Toronto.      Geo. 
W.    Gouinlock,    Architect. 


are  used.  Portions  of  the  load  of  each  of  the  two  main 
towers,  which  rise  125  ft.  above  the  main  roof,  are  car- 
ried by  arches  of  60-ft.  clear  span  and  a  rise  of  32  ft. 
Each  of  the  arches  extends  through  two  storeys  and  in 
addition  to  supporting  numerous  floorbeams  carries  six 
concentrated  column  loads  ranging  from  1 10  to  345  tons, 
making  up  a  total  of  1,480  tons  per  arch.  In  the  eighth 
floor  it  was  desired  to  secure  wide  unobstructed  areas, 
and  for  that  reason  a  number  of  beams  of  41  ft.  3  in. 
clear  span  and  with  cantilever  projections  of  3  ft.  9  in. 
at  one  end  have  been  used.  Two  concentrated  loads  of 
•740  tons  each  are  carried  by  each  beam  in  addition  to  a 


First    Floor    Plan,    James    S.    Worts'    Residence,    Toronto.      Geo. 
W.    Gouinlock,    Architect. 


distributed  load  of  100  tons,  making  a     total  upon  each 
member  of  1,580  tons. 
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Residence    of    W.    F.    Temple,    106    Balsam    Avenue,   Toronto.     An   Attractive   Small    House   Which   Show/s   in   an   Interesting   Manner  the 
Use   of   Cement   Stucco    In    External    Construction.     E.   G.   Wilson,  Architect. 


EXPERIMENTS  WITH  SAND-BLAST  FINISH  for 
concrete,  according  to  CKmEnt  Record,  were  recently 
made  on  specimen  blocks  to  determine  the  feasibility  of 
substituting  this  method  for  bush-hammering  in  surfacing 
the  Rock  River  bridge.  The  structure  has  an  arch  span 
of  280  feet  between  springing  lines,  and  the  number  of 


sired  to  cut  out  the  cement  on  the  surface  and  show  the 
granite.  The  experiment  showed  that  80  pounds  pressure 
was  necessary  to  accomplish  the  cutting,  while  only 
about  60  pounds  are  used  when  cleaning  stone  or  steel. 
The  sand  blasting  required  about  the  same  time  as  bush- 
hammering,  and  the  resulting  cost  was  about  the  same 
by  either  method.  It  was  also  shown  that  the  sand  blast 
tended  to  expose  all  the  defects  in  the  surface  and  where 
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Ground    Floor    Plan,    Residence    of   W.    F.    Temple,    106    Balsar 
Avenue,  Toronto.     E.  G.  Wilson,  Architect. 


First     Floor     Plan,     Residence    of     W.     F.     Temple,     106    Balsan 
Avenue,   Toronto.     E.  G.  Wilson,  Architect. 


10,000.  The  entire  exposed  surface  of  the  bridge  was 
"faced"  during  construction  with  a  mixture  of  1  to  4 
cement  and  fine  blue  granite  2  inches  thick.  It  was  de- 
square  yards  to  be  surfaced  by  bush-hammering  is  about 


any  rough  places  in  small  cracks  appeared,  the  blast  cut 
into  them  and  made  them  appear  worse  than  before. 
Biish-hammering  on  the  other  hand  tends  to  fill  in  any 
small  cracks  or  defects  in  the  surface  and  cover  them  up. 
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MACHINERY     AND     TRADE 


DEPARTMENT  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY.  /.  .-. 

IT  HAS  BEHN  OUR  INTENTION  for  sometime  past, 
in  fact,  ever  since  the  inception  of  "Construction,"  to 
establish  a  Department  of  Photography,  from  which  pho- 
tographic work  of  a  superior  character  could  be  obtained 
and  which  would  be  open  to  the  use  of  the  architects  of 
this  country.  The  ciflficulty  which  always  confronted  us 
was  to  obtain  the  right  man  for  the  place,  one  who  un- 
derstood the  underlying  principles  of  architectural  photo- 
graphy. In  the  person  of  Mr.  A.  H.  O.  Freemantle, 
we  believe  we  have  found  such  a  cue.  Mr.  Free- 
mantle  is  probably  the  best  architectural  photographer 
in  Canada;  he  is  a  gold  medallist  in  the  pro- 
fession,, besides  having  obtained  numerous  prizes 
and  diplomas  for  his  work  at  different  exhibitions 
here  and  in  the  United  States.  Interior  views  without 
distortion  of  perspective  are  indeed  something  new  and 
will  be  especially  appreciated  by  architects.  Our  of- 
ficial photographer  is  an  expert  of  the  new  school,  pay- 
ing the  strictest  attention  to  the  artistic  side  of  the  sub- 
ject, by  selecting  wherever  possible  the  best  view-point, 
the  best  lighting,  and  using  only  orth-chromatic  plates. 
Dry  plates  being  sensitive  to  blue,  violet  and  ultra  violet 
rays  of  the  spectrum,  it  is  impossible  to  give  a  true  ren- 
dering of  color  values  by  photography.  Red,  green  and 
Yellow,  although  appearing  luminous  to  the  eye,  are  very 
non-actinic  and  affect  the  plate  very  little,  if  any.  Hence 
in  photography,  an  interior  with  a  green  or  yellow  color 
scheme  would  appear  much  darker,  and  give  a  false  im- 
pression, while  on  the  other  hand,  a  room  furnished  blue 
would  appear  almost  white.  By  using  an  orthochromatic 
])late.  which  is  made  sensitive  to  the  yellow  and  green,  and 
a  suitable  ray  filter,  the  blue  end  of  the  spectrum  is  con- 
strained, thereby  allowing  the  greens,  yellows  and  pinks 
to  act  on  the  plate  and  enabling  an  expert  to  give  a  true 
rendering  of  the  color  values  and  bring  out  all  the  beauti- 
ful detail  in  a  soft  harmonious  manner.  Just  why  the 
commercial  photographer  of  the  present  day  continues 
to  use  the  old  ordinary  plate,  producing  the  "boiler  plate" 
tvpe  of  pictures,  it  is  difiicult  to  say.  The  most  of  the 
illustrations  contained  in  this  journal  are  the  work  of 
Mr.  Freemantle,  and  it  is  due  to  him  to  say  that  under  no 
conditions  does  he  take  views  by  flash-light,  preferring 
rather  to  give  a  longer  exposure.  Our  Photographic  De- 
partment is  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Canadian  Archi- 
tects, believing  that  in  doing  so  we  are  supplying  a  long 
felt  want  in  the  line  of  up-to-date  satisfactory,  and  ef- 
ficient photography.  We  are  in  a  position  to  supply  Art 
Prints  in  Portfolio  form  of  any  structure  illustrated  in 
this  number  of  "Construction,"  to  the  architects  or 
owners.  We  believe  that  this  new  departure  will  meet 
with  the  unstinted  approval  of  the  architects  of  the 
Dominion,  as  it  makes  possible  the  means  of  obtaining 
efficient  results  in  photography. 


kd  by  this  firm.  Thirty-two  pages  are  devoted  entirely 
ta  color  work,  which  has  been  very  cleverly  executed, 
illustrating  glass  for  domestic  purposes,  church  work, 
memorial  windows,  e'tc,  suitable  for  any  design  of  struc- 
ture, and  of  colors  to  harmonize  with  any  scheme  of  dec- 
oration. Other  lines  shown  are  glass  signs,  plate  and 
bevelled  plate,  mirrors,  and  metal  store-front  bars.  One  of 
the  specialties  is  the  Maximum  Daylight  Glass,  the  princi- 
pal of  which  is  to  refract  direct  light  entering  at  a  window 
which  usually  comes  from  an  upward  direction,  and  dis- 
tribute it  evenly  over  the  entire  room.  The  collective 
and  dispersive  power  of  the  lens  surface  added  to  the 
refractive  power  of  ordinary  prismatic  glass  gives  the 
"Maximum"  daylight  illuminating  effects,  which  are  very 
superior.  The  endorsement  of  this  glass  and  use  of 
same  in  such  modern  commercial  structures  as  the 
Jacob's  Building,  Montreal,  s'hould  be  a  guarantee  that 
this  glass  is  superior  to  any  other  prism  in  appearance, 
and  for  results,  in  such  places  as  store  front  transoms. 
This  prism  glass  is  the  first  ever  produced  in  sheet  form 
with  scientifically-shaped  projections  on  both  sides  of  the 
sheet.  The  Hobbs  Manufacturing  Company  make  a 
special  point  of  promptly  filling  orders.  The  plant  of  ^his 
successful  firm  is  situated  at  London,  Ontario,  with 
branch  offices  at  Toronto,  Montreal  and  Winnipeg. 


DAYLIGHT   ILLUMINATION.      .-. 

WE  ARE  IN  RECEIPT  of  an  attractive,  neatly  bound 
catalogue  recently  issued  by  the  Hobbs  Manufacturing 
Company,  manufacturers  of  practically  all  lines  of  window 
glass.  The  book  is  gotten  up  with  some  care,  no  expense 
being  spared  in  using  the  best  procurable  book-coated 
paper,  so  as  to  exhibit  advantageously  the  various  styles 
and  design  in  ornamental  glass.  Profuse  illustrations  in 
half-tone  and  three-color  work  give  a  fairly  adequate  idea 
of  the  extent  of  the  different  kinds  of  window  glass  hand- 
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A  BOON  FOR  CONTRACTORS. 

FOR  SOME  YEARS  PAST  the  necessity  has  been  real- 
ized for  an  up-to-date  method  of  making  estimates  and 
keeping  records  of  cost  data,  which  would  combine  a  high 
degree  of  accuracy  with  a  minimum  amount  of  complexity. 
Firms  whose  resources  permit  of  a  large  office  staff  and 
an  elaborate  system  of  bookkeeping  are  able  to  keep  fairly 
accurate  account  of  costs  and  estimates,  but  this  scheme 
means  a  raise  in  percentage  of  fixed  charees  vi'hich  is  un- 
reasonably high  with  reference  to  the  total  volume  of  busi- 
ness done.     The  disparity  which  usuallv  exists  between 
the  different  tenders  on  a  job  shows  the  lack  of  uniformity 
in  the  method  of  estimating.     A  contractor  usually  finds 
when  he  begins  work  on  some  contract  that  he  has  omitted 
some  item  from  his  estimates.  To  reduce  such  mis-chances 
to  a  minimum  and  to  provide  a  medium   for  a  complete 
record  of  estimates,  costs,  men's  time  and  materials,  the 
Builders'  Auxiliary  Company  have  brought   forward  an 
excellent  and  simple  system.    It  consists  of  three  different 
books.    A  large  one  measuring  12  x  19  inches,  to  be  used 
for  estimates  and  costs,  is  made  on  the  loose  leaf  system, 
with  provision  for  every  pos.sible  item,  so  that  nothing  may 
be  missed.    The  book  is  divided  into  different  parts  pro- 
viding for  all  subdivisions  relating  to  excavation,  founda- 
tions, stone-masonry,  etc.,  etc.    The  totals  from  the  bottom 
of  each  page  are  carried  forward  to  a  summary  page  by 
which  the  total  cost  is  obtained.  A  "time"  book  measuring 
."i  X  10  inches,  so  that  it  may  be  carried  conveniently  in  the 
pocket,  provides  a  method  of  keeping  account  of  the  num- 
ber of  hours  put  in  each  day  by  each  man,  giving  also  what 
'particular  work  he  has  been  engaged  in,  so  that  the  time 
required  for  each  job  such  as,  for  example,  roofing,  may 
be  known  at  a  glance.    The  "materials"  book  of  same  size 
as  the  time  book,  supplies  a  medium  in  which  to  keep  track 
of  all  materials,  when  they  arrive,  and  in  what  quantity. 
Altogether,  the  three  books,  called  the  Builders'  Auxiliary, 
form  an  invaluable  assistance  to  the  builders.     Thev  are 
published  by  the  Builders'  Auxiliary  Company  of  Sher- 
brooke.  Que.,  and  Boston,  Mass. 
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NEW  DEVICE  FOR  FURNITURE.      /.       ••■ 

THB  RAPIDITY  with  which  some  modern  improve- 
ments or  "New  Ideas"  take  hold  is  truly  remarkable, 
especially  in  case  where  the  innovation  takes  the  place  of 
some  long  tolerated  nuisance.  As  an  instance — for  years 
people  have  had  to  put  up  helplessly  with  dam«ge  done 
to  floors  and  carpets  by  the  old-fashioned  wheel  castor 
simply  for  the'  reason  that  there  was  no  alternative.  Now, 
however,  the  appearance  of  the  Onward   Sliding  Furni- 


ture Shoe  'has  sounded  the  doom  of  the  ordinary  castor. 
Already  large  quantities  of  these  furniture  shoes  are' 
used  and  the  factory  at  Berlin,  Ontario,  is  working  to  its 
capacity.  The  illustration  shows  one  of  the  many  styles 
and  sizes  of  this  article. 

They  are  made  with  either  Mott  or  Glass  Base,  as 
required,  and  are  an  inexpensive  necessity,  for  sale  at 
all  dealers.  The  Onward  Manufacturing  Company,  of 
which  Mr.  Witzel  is  manager,  is  situated  at  Berlin,  Ont. 


FIRE-BRICK. 

TIVO  UNDESIRABLE  QUALITIES  in  fire-brick  are 
those  of  "melting"  and  "splitting  up" ;  and  it  is  for  a  brick 
which  does  not  possess  this  combination  of  defects 
that  manufacturers  have  been  striving.  The  Glenboig 
Union  Fireclay  Company  with  works  at  Glenboig,  Cum- 
bernauld and  Gartcosh,  Scotland,  have  attained  a  broad 
reputation  for  their  brand  of  fireproof  products.  In  a  re- 
cent treatise  by  King  on  the  manufacture  and  distribu- 
tion of  coal  gas,  with  reference  to  fireclay  this  statement 
is  made:  "The  Glenboig  Bricks  are  perhaps  unequalled 
for  their  refractory  qualities  and  they  possess  the  further 
excellent  advantage  of  neither  expanding  nor  contracting 
upon  being  heated  and  cooled."  The  demand  for  this 
firm's  products  in  Canada  has  lately  shown  a  steady  and 
marked  increase.  Their  representative  in  this  country, 
Mr.  Alexander  Gibb,  reports  that  at  the  present  time 
business  is  exceptionally  brisk.  Mr.  Gibb,  who  has  offices 
at  13  St.  John  st.,  Montreal,  Que.,  would  be  pleased  to 
receive  inquiries  from  those  interested  in  Glenboig  pro- 
ducts. 


MERGER  OF  RETAIL  FIRMS. 

ARRANGEMENTS  have  just  been  completed  by  which 
two  prominent  Toronto  retail  firms  are  materially  further- 
ing their  interests  by  forming  an  amalgamation.  These 
firms  are  the  W.  A.  Murray  Company,  the  popular  King 
street  east  departmental  store,  and  the  noted  house-fur- 
nishing firm  of  John  Kay  Company  of  King  street  west. 
All  the  details  of  the  merger  have  been  definitely  settled, 
and  the  following  directors  appointed:  President,  W. 
Parkyn  Murray;  vice-president.  Major  J.  A.  Murray; 
directors,  J.  W.  Drynan,  J.  D.  Kay,  A.  E.  Dyment,  W.  T. 
Bradshaw,  J.  Ridout,  and  W.  Finton.  The  capitalization 
of  the  new  firm  is  olaced  at  $3,000,000,  and  the  plans  take 
in  the  building  of  a  large  store  structure  at  the  corner  of 
Yonge  and  College  streets  in  the  near  future.  The  high- 
class  goods  which  have  hitherto  been  handled  by  both  firms, 
point  to  the  fact  that  the  company  will  have  in  their  new 
store  one  that  will  be  a  credit  to  the  city,  and  one  that 
will  be  patronized  by  those  who  purchase  only  the  best. 


BRITISH  COLUMBIA  will,  by  this  time  next  year,  b.; 
the  possessor  of  the  finest  scenic  highway  in  Western 
America.  The  roadway  will  be  1,200  miles  long  and  un- 
interrupted except  in  an  unavoidable  case,  where  ferry  is 
taken  across  the  Gulf  of  Georgia.  Half  way  up  Van- 
couver Island,  the  roadway  starts  at  a  place  where  the 
Provincial  Government  expect  shortly  to  establish  a 
national  park  and  a  forest  and  game  preserve ;  it  winds 
southward  through  scenery  which  is  unsurpassable,  until 
Victoria  is  reached.  The  mainland  section  begins  at  either 
Vancouver  city  or  New  Westminster,  and  extends  along 
old  mining  trails  to  the  basin  of  the  Hope  Mountain ; 
from  there  a  new  link  will  be  built  connecting  ultimately 
with  the  Crow's  Nest  division  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railroad,  the  general  route  of  which  will  be  followed  to 
the  interorovincial  boundary  at  the  summit  of  the  Rockies. 


GLASS  BRICKS,  says  a  contemporary,  are  coming  into 
use  in  France  owing  to  their  hygienic  qualities  and  facility 
with  which  they  can  be  manufactured.  Bricks  of  this 
nature,  it  is  pointed  out,  do  not  crumble  or  receive  the 
dust  found  in  the  worn  earth  brick  of  ordinary  manufac- 
ture. One  advantage  is  that  they  can  be  made  of  refuse 
glass,  old  window  panes,  broken  bottles  and  the  hke.  In 
the  best  method  the  molten  glass  is  run  into  molds  capable 
of  resisting  the  different  heating  and  cooling  degrees. 
The  finished  brick  presents  a  smooth  and  impervious  sur- 
face. The  new  brick  is  supplanting  the  old  one  in  walls, 
pavements,  the  side  walls  and  flooring  of  bathrooms  and 
hospitals,  the  waiting  rooms  of  railway  stations  and  places 
of  similar  character.  In  Hamburg  they  are  used  in  meat 
markets,  where  they  convey  an  impression  of  dazzling 
purity.  In  Milan  the  hospitals  have  adopted  their  use  and 
the  schools  use  them  because  rooms  walled  with  glass  bricks 
reflect  more  light.  In  Dresden  and  other  cities  of  Saxony 
they  are  used  in  the  theatres,  museums  and  public  build- 
ings. 


WM.  BARTLETT  U  SON 

384  Spadina  Avenue,  Toronto 

Manufacturers   of 

Window  Shades 
and  Awnings 


The  following  are  a  few  of  our  many  patrons : 


Board  of  Education, 

Toronto. 

University  of  Toronto. 

St.   Andrew's   College, 

Toronto. 


The  W.  A.  Murray  Co., 

Ltd.,  Toronto. 

The  Wni.  Davies  Co., 

litd.,  Toronto. 

Ryrle  Bros.,   Ijlnilted, 

Toronto. 


Confe<leratlon  Life  Bldg.,  s.  H.  Knox  &  Co.,  Ltd., 


Toronto. 


Toronto. 


\\7  E  are  in  a  position  to  supply  the  wants 
in  this  line  of  Architects,  Builders  and 
Owners  from  Coast  to  Coast  in  Canada.  We 
give  especial  attention  to  Architects'  special 
orders. 

Prices  and  further  detailed  information  will 
be  given  upon  request. 
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The  Heating  System  That  Heats 
in   the  Modern  Way 

There  is  no  more  important  feature  of  a  building  than  its  heating  apparatus. 

It's  a  question  that  architects  are  paying  special  attention  to  nowadays. 

In  a  climate  such  as  ours,  where  six  to  eight  months  of  the  year  our  buildings  require 
artificial  heat,  the  comfort  of  the  home  depends  to  a  large  extent  on  its  heating  system. 

If  you  would  be  certain  that  the  houses  you  design  are  to  give  the  utmost  satisfaction 
to  builder  and  occupant,  get  acquainted  with  the  special  merits  of 

Daii^y Water  Boifer  ^^KinaRadiatorii 


We  want  you  to  make  a  careful,  critical  ex- 
amination of  the  Daisy  Hot  Water  Boiler.  We 
want  you  to  go  into  every  detail  of  its  construc- 
tion and  get  full  information  about  its  exclusive 
features  and  th-e  tests  it  has  stood. 

We  know,  that,  when  you  have  the  facts  be- 
fore you,  you  will  realize  why  seventy  per  cent, 
of  the  boilers  in  use  in  Canada,  to-day,  for  hot 
water  heating  systems,  are  Daisy  Boilers. 

Daisy  Hot  Water  Boilers  are  made  in  the 
largest  and  most  modernly  equipped  plant  in  the 
country.  The  very  highest  grade  of  materials 
and  expert  workmanship  ar-e  employed. 

But  the  strongest  feature  of  the  Daisy  Boiler 
is  its  design.  It  is  so  constructed  that  it  makes 
use  of  all  th-e  heat  generated  in  the  fire  chamber 
—none  of  the  heat  is  wasted  up  the  chimney  or 
radiated  into  the  cellar.  It  is  under  perfect  con- 
trol, so  that  every  part  of  the  house  is  evenly 
warmed  and  held  at  any  desired  temperature.  It 
gives  plenty  of  heat  for  the  coldest  days  in  win- 
ter and  comfortable  warmth  without  overheat- 
ing during  the  chilly  nights  of  early  summer. 

We  are  ready  to  give  you  every  opportunity 
to  thoroughly  investigate  the  merits  of  the  Daisy 
Hot  Water  Boiler. 


King  Radiators  are  design-ed  to  give  a  per- 
fectly free  circulation  to  the  water  from  the 
boiler  and  offer  the  largest  radiating  surface. 

King  Radiators  are  cast  from  a  special  selec- 
tion of  iron  that  insures  perfectly  smooth  cast- 
ings and  will  stand  our  extremely  high  pressure 
test. 

Though  no  radiator  in  operation  is  subjected 
to  a  higher  pressure  than  ten  pounds,  we  test 
each  separate  section  and  each  assembled  King 
Radiator  to  a  pressure  of  one  hundred  pounds. 
The  slightest  imperfection  or  sign  of  weakness 
sends  the  radiator  to  the  scrap  heap.  This  test 
is  most  rigidly  adhered  to. 

The  design  of  the  King  Radiator  is  compact 
and  neat  in  appearance,  lending  itself  readily  to 
any  scheme  of  decoration. 

The  highest  standard  of  efficiency  in  house  or 
store  heating  is  found  in  the  combination  of 
Daisy  Hot  Water  Boilers  and  King  Radiators. 
Write  for  otir  booklet  "Comfortable  Homes." 
It  tells  a  story  of  interest  to  anyone  with  a 
house  or  building  to  heat.  W^e'll  gladlv  send 
the  Booklet  free. 


THE  KING  RADIATOR  CO.,  Limited 

St.  Helen's  Avenue,  near  BIoop  St.,  Toronto 
Salesrooms  and  Sales  Office:     21-27  Lombard  St.,  Toronto 
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WE   MAKE  A  SPECIALTY  OF 

Vaults  &  Vault  Doors 


For  Banks,  Trust  and  Loan  Companies,  Insurance  Companies  and  all  Monetary 
Institutions,  where  High-grade  Workmanship  and  the  best  obtainable  protection 
is  required.  :  ::::::::::::: 


"^ 


Illustration  shows  the  Vault  built  and  installed  by  us  for  THE  CANADIAN  BANK  OF  COMMERCE, 

at   VANCOUVER,   B.C. 

We  build  a  complete  line  of  Safes,  Vaults,  Vault  Doors,  Deposit 
Boxes  and  Messenger  Boxes  to  meet  all  requirements.        : 

Ask  for  complete  Catalog  No.  14  and  book  of  Are  testimonials. 


The  GoldiC  &  McCullOCh  Co.,  Limited 


QALT,    ONTARIO,    CANADA 


WESTERN    BRANCH 
S48  McDermott  Ave.,  Winnipeg.  Maa. 


QUEBEC  AGENTS 
Ron   &  Greig,    Montreal,    Que. 


B.  C.  AGENTS 
Robt.  Hamilton  8^  Co.,  Vancouver,  B.C. 


L 


WE  MAKE  Wheelock  Engines,  Corliss  Engines,  Ideal  Engines,  Boilers,  Heaters,  Steam  and  Power 
Pumps,  Condensers,  Flour  Mill  Machinery,  Oatmeal  Mill  Machinery,  Wood-working  Machinery,  Transmission  and 
fc-levating  Machinery,  Safes,  Vaults  and  Vault  Doors. 

Ask  for  Catalogues,  prioes  and   all    Information 
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NONPAREIL 
CORK  BOARD  INSULATION 

FOR 

Cold  Storage  Buildings,  Packing  Houses, 
Abattoirs,  Refrigerators,  Etc. 

Installed  in  Hundreds  of  the  Most  Modern  Cold  Storage  Plants,  Packing  Houses  and 
Breweries  in  the  United  States,  Canada  and  Mexico. 

Nonpareil   Cork   Floor  Tiling 

Made  of  Pure  Compressed  Cork  and  is  Unequalled  for  ease  and 
comfort  in  walking  or  standing.  Suitable  for  Banks,  Hospitals, 
Halls,  Bathrooms,  etc.  Further  particulars  and  catalogues  on  request. 

Ice   Making  and    Refrigerating   Machinery 

Supplied  and  Installed  on  the  York  Manufacturing  Company 
Systems  for  Ice-Making  Plants,  Cold  Stores,  Abattoirs,  Packing 
Houses,    Breweries,    Dairies,    Hotels,   Apartment    Houses,    Etc. 


Vertical   Single   Acting   Compressor    Driven    by    Compound    Steam    Engine. 


SPECIAL   MACHINES 
for   SMALL    PLANTS. 

Suitable    for    Butchers,    Dairies, 
Fish  and  Game  Dealers,  etc. 

HORIZONTAL  and  VERTICAL 
COMPRESSION  PLANTS 

ABSORPTION  PLANTS 

Ammonia  Fittings  and  Supplies 
Kept  in  Stock. 

Catalogues  sent  on  request. 


THE    KENT   COMPANY,  LIMITED 

425-426  CORISTINE  BUILDING,   MONTREAL,   P.Q. 
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Thorne  Hold -Fast  Metal  Bar 


A  compar= 
isonof  this 
store  front 
construc- 
tion with 
others  will 
quickly 
demon- 
strate  its 
many  ad= 
vantages 
over  them. 


INSIDE 

Write  for  Prices 
and  Illustrated 
Booklet. 

Sample  of    Bar 

Mailed  on 

Request. 


The  detail  above  shows  the  outside 
view  with  method  of  construction  of 
the  solid  copper  patent  drip  sill  with 
corner  bar  and  show=window  ventila= 
tion. 


We  Carry  in  Stock  for  Building;  Purposes 
Every  Description  of 


SOLE  CANADIAN  AGENTS  FOR  THESE  BARS 


The  instal- 
ment of  a 
modern 
store  front 
is  not  an 
expense 
but  an  in= 
vestment 
which  will 
showquick 
returns  in 
increased 
business. 


OUTSIDE 

We  can  supply 
this  in  Plain  Cop- 
per Finish, Polish- 
ed Copper  Finish, 
Oxidized  Copper 
Finish,  Nickel 
Plated  Finish, Gun 
Metal  Finish, 
Bronze  Finish. 


THE    HOBBS    MANUFACTURING   CO.,    Limited 

Factories   and  Warehouses  : 

LONDON    -    rSpBo'-  =    TORONTO 
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A   View  of  one  of  the   Missisquoi    Marble   QLiarries  at   Philipsburg,   Quebec. 

Missisquoi  Marble 

The  demand  for  our  material,  not  only  in  Canada,  but  in  the  United  States  as  well,  has  grown  so  much 
faster  than  our  most  sanguine  expectations  permitted  us  to  hope,  that  we  are  again  obliged  to  make  very  large 
additions  to  our  plant. 

We  have  recently  completed  a  large  addition  to  our  plant,  including  twelve  additional  gang  saws,  as  well  as 
larger  engines,  and  increased  boiler  capacity.  These  additions  will  give  us  greatly  increased  facilities  and  permit 
us  to  handle  promptly  a  very  much  larger  volume  of  business. 

We  appreciate  the  support  we  have  had  from  a  very  large  number  of  the  leading  Architectural  offices, 
and  We  are  using  our  utmost  endeavors  to  merit  it. 

The  Missisquoi  D/larbie  Co.,  Ltd. 

PHILIPSBURG,  QUEBEC  CORISTINE  BLDG.,  MONTREAL 

DISTRICT  SALES  AGENTS. 

DAVID    McGlLU,    MONTREAL.  C.  N.    BARCLAY,  WINNIPEG. 

EADIE-DOUGLAS,    LIMITED,    TORONTO.  WM.    N.    O'NEIL    &    CO.,    VANCOUVER. 

BOSSE   &    BANKS,    QUEBEC.  GENERAL    CONTRACTORS'   SUPPLY    CO.,    HALIFAX. 

JAS.     ROBERTSON  &     CO.,     LIMITED,     ST.     JOHN,     N.B. 
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Dtiivlop  Rubber  Goods 

In  the  present  month  of  July  the  Dunlop  Tire  and  Rubber  Goods  Company 
celebrates  the  Sixteenth  Anniversary  of  its  establishment  in  Canada. 

In  the  beginning  the  Dunlop  Company  was  exclusively  engaged  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  Bicycle  Tires.  That  these  Tires  were  a  success  goes  without  question, 
and  from  its  first  success  the  Dunlop  Company  branched  out  into  other  articles  of 
manufactured  rubber.  The  first  line  added  was  Solid  Tires;  then  came  Rubber 
Heels,  Horseshoe  Pads,  Rubber  Mats,  etc.  With  the  arrival  of  the  Automobile 
the  Dunlop  Tire  Company  produced  the  first  Automobile  Tire  ever  made  in  Can- 
ada, and  this  branch  of  the  business  has  so  extended  that  the  Company  now  supplies 
80  per  cent,  of  the  Automobile  Tires  made  and  sold  in  Canada. 

Five  years  ago  the  Dunlop  Company  took  on  its  first  large  contract  for  making 
mechanical  rubber  goods,  and  last  January  it  added  to  its  already  large  plant  on 
Booth  Avenue,  an  addition  to  the  mechanical  rubber  goods  department,  which  in 
itself  constitutes  a  very  large  factory.  This  department  of  the  business  has  grown 
very  rapidly — it  has  repeated  the  success  of  the  Bicycle  and  Automobile  Tire  De- 
partments. 

Rubber  Goods  for  Houses  and  Buildings 

Floor   Tiling,  Mats,  Matting,  Stair   Treads,  Weatiier  Stripling, 


Insulating  Tape,  Stand  Pipe  Hose.  Steam  and  Hydraulic  Packing. 

Dunlop  Tire  S  Rubber  Goods 


Company 
Limited 


H 


Toronto 
Vftncovcr 


Montreal 


Victoria 


Winnipeg 
Calgary 


London,  Ont. 

St.  John,  N.B. 
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THE  JENKINS  GALLERIES 

TORONTO       -   -       MONTREAL 
ART    TREASURES 

THE     MOST*:VARIED     AND     EXTENSIVE     COLLECTION     IN     AMERICA 


CONNOISSEURS  AND  COLLECTORS  ARE  INVITED  TO 
INSPECT  THE  GALLERIES  OF  B.  M.  AND  T.  JENKINS 

Replete  with  examples  of  Old  English  Furniture  of  the  Chippendale, 
Heppelwhite,  Sheraton,  Adam  and  Queen  Anne  periods;  choice  specimens 
of  Empire  and  Louis  XV.  and  XVI.  Furniture,  old  Serves  Vases,  Bronzes, 
old  Embroideries,  old  Sheffield  Plate,  Ivories,  Tapestries,  Bric-a-Brac,  etc., 
etc. 

ANTIQUE    FURNITURE 


B.  M.  &  T.  JENKINS 

422-4  YONQE  STREET  TORONTO 


MONTREAL 


LONDON 


BIRMINGHAM 
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SCIENTIFIC  ILLUMINATION 

Proper  Reflection,  Distribution  and  Diffusion,  are 
most  important  features  to  be  considered  in  correct 
illumination.        :        :         :         :         :         :         :        :         : 

Send  us  your  Blue  Prints  and  we  will  be  pleased  to  submit 
Lighting  recommendations  for  all  classes  of  buildmgs. 

Our  Illuminatmg  Engmeering  Department  is  at  the  service 
of  Canadian  Architects. 

Nothing  too  large  or  too  small. 

THE  TUNQSTOLIER  COMPANY  OF  CANADA, 

LIMITED 

96  KING  WEST TORONTO 


"Maltese  Cross"  Interlocking  Rubber  Tiling 


Especially  suitable 
for  bath-room  floors, 
halls,  vestibules,  etc. 

Will  outwear  every 
other  form  of  flooring. 

Can  be  laid  over 
any  floor  without  a 
previous  foundation. 


Made  in  a  variety 
of  soft,  rich  colors 
which  give  a  wide 
range  of  attractive 
designs. 

Practically  noise- 
less; non-slippery; 
waterproof;  sanitary. 

Write  for  full  de- 
tails. 


MADE  IN  CANADA  SOLELY  BY 

THE  GUnA  PERCHA  &  RUBBER  MFG.  CO.  OF  TORONTO,  united 

TORONTO  MONTREAL  WINNIPEG  CALGARY  VANCOUVER 
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First   Prize    Design,   Awarded    Gold    IVIedal    in   the    R.A.I.C.    Competition   for   a    National    Memorial    Monument  to   be    Erected   on 
the   North-West  Arm,    Halifax,    N.S.      N.   S.   Sharp,   Toronto,    Designer.      (See    Page   43). 
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Building  Returns  for  June — Comparative 
Figures  from  Twenty-five  Centres  show  the 
Situation  to  be  Most  Satisfactory — Average 
Gain    for    Month,    14   per   cent 


ALTHOUGH  SOMEWHAT  LESS  BRISK  than 
the  preceding  months,  building  operations  in  June 
wei-e  carried  out  to  an  extent  considerably  in 
advance  of  the  progress  noted  in  the  corresponding  period 
of  1909.  The  returns  on  the  whole  are,  to  say  the  least, 
highly  gratifying,  showing  as  they  do,  an  average  increase 
of  14  per  cent,  for  twenty-three  centres  reporting  to 
CoNSTRUCTio.N'.  These  centres  reflects  more  or  less  accu- 
rately the  building  situation  in  every  locality  from  coast 
to  coast.  The  ratio  of  gains  to  losses  is  a  trifle  better 
than  two  to  one. 

The  West,  in  particular,  made  a  most  excellent  show- 
ing, noting  a  cycle  of  unbroken  gains,  and  reflecting  a 
condition  which  is  hardly  short  of  remarkable,  when  one 
considers  the  pronounced  activity  of  the  irnmediate  past 
and  the  settling  back  which  usually  accompanies  the  sum- 
mer season.  Again,  Winnipeg,  which  has  a  gain  of  17 
per  cent.,  has  the  largest  total  amount  for  permits  issued 
of  any  city  of  the  Dominion,  having  to  her  credit  a  total 
of  $2,406,600,  as  against  $2,042,850  in  June,  1908.  Bran- 
don in  the  same  province,  is  substantially  ahead  of  her 
corresponding  figures  with  an  increase  of  68  per  cent., 
while  Regina  and  Saskatoon,  representing  the  condition 
in  Saskatchewan,  top  their  last  year  amounts  to  the  extent 
of  109  per  cent,  and  26  per  cent,  respectively. 

By  far  the  most  marked  feature  of  the  month  in  the 
Western  section  was  the  tremendous  upturn  in  Vancouver, 
where  an  aggregate  value  for  permits  amounting  to  $1,- 
162,920  gives  that  city  an  advantage  of  77  per  cent,  over 
the  preceding  corresponding  period.  Accompanying  Van- 
couver report  is  the  statement  "that  there  is  still  every 
prospect  that  the  remarkable  progress  of  the  present  will 
keep  up."  Possibly  as  much  can  also  be  said  for  Victoria, 
whose  gain  of  152  per  cent.,  although  a  somewhat  smaller 
amount  is  noted,  shows  an  even  greater  proportionate  in- 
crease. In  Alberta,  Calgary,  Lethbridge  and  Edmonton, 
in  their  respective  advances  of  183,  12  and  11  per  cent., 
indicate  the  splendid  progress  which  is  being  made  in  that 
province.  Edmonton  predicts  a  heavy  total  for  July,  while 
the  past  performances  of  Calgary  and  Lethbridge  is  pos- 
sibly the  best  assurance  of  what  to  expect  from  those  two 
places. 

With  Ontario,  however,  the  fortunes  of  the  month 
were  less  propitious.  Five  gains  and  five  losses  were 
noted.  Ottawa  and  London  experienced  a  falling  off  of 
78  and  69  per  cent,  respectively,  while  Windsor  and  King- 
ston are  behind  to  the  extent  of  36  per  cent,  and  71  per 


cent,  in  order  named.  Another  city  also  in  the  arrear  is 
Fort  William,  although  the  loss  (16  per  cent.)  in  this  case 
is  directly  chargeable  to  a  carpenters'  strike  which  greatly 
retarded  operations  for  the  best  part  of  the  month,  and 
not  to  a  less  favorable  condition  than  has  existed  hereto- 
fore. On  the  other  hand,  a  substantial  upward  trend  was 
in  evidence  elsewhere.  Brantford,  with  a  gain  of  322  pet 
cent.,  looms  up  with  the  highest  percentage  increase  of 
any  city  on  the  list.  Petereboro  comes  second  in  this 
respect  by  registering  an  advance  of  228  per  cent.,  while 
Hamilton  manifests  her  rapidly  expanding  tendency  by 
appending  a  gain  108  per  cent,  in  excess  of  the  amount 
tabulated  in  the  same  month  of  last  year.  Toronto,  how- 
ever, had  the  largest  total  by  far,  her  amount  of  $2,302,- 
550  (15  per  cent,  gain)  being  the  second  largest  total  re- 
corded in  the  Dominion.  The  comparative  figures  of  ail 
the  above  mentioned  places  bespeak  a  most  sound  and 
steady  condition,  as  does  also  the  gain  noted  in  the  case 
of  Port  Arthur,  where  a  larger  number  of  additional  im- 
provements give  promise  of  early  materialization 

As  regards  the  more  Eastern  section,  Montreal  more 
than  held  her  own,  while  Sydney  overreached  last  June's 
figures  by  an  advance  of  212  per  cent.,  the  third  highest 
increase  for  the  month.  Montreal's  total  of  $1,585,254,  as 
against  $1,103,885,  representing  a  gain  of  43  per  cent.,  is 
a  noteworthy  one,  especially  so,  in  view  of  that  city's  un- 
interrupted progress,  and  the  high  amount  it  has  recorded 
from  month  to  month.  St.  John  and  Halifax,  however, 
did  not  fare  so  well,  the  loss  in  either  case  being  34  per 
cent,  and  67  per  cent,  in  order  named. 
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Brandon,    Man 

87,9S0 

52,235 

68.3 

Brantford.    Ont.     ... 

109.145 

25,805 

322.9 

Calgary,    Alta 

573,846 

202.710 

183.1 

Edmonton,   Alta     , .  . 

233.670 

201,290 

11.1 

Fort    William,    Ont. 

256,225 

307,125 

16.5 

Halifax,    N.S 

21,630 

66,830 

67.6 

Hamilton,     Ont.     .. 

301,885 

144,945 

108.3 

Kingston,    Ont.    ... 

11.545 

40,975 

71,8 

Lethbridge,    Alta. 

92,005 

82,170 

12.0 

London,    Ont 

38,586 

127,639 

69.7 

Montreal,    Que.    ... 

.  .     1,585,254 

1,103,855 

43.6 

Ottawa,    Ont 

302,250 

1,400,725 

78  0 

Peterboro,    Ont.     . . 

145,470 

44,322 

228,2 

Port   Arthur,   Ont. 

65,375 

17.600 

271.5 

Regina,    Sask 

255.318 

121,650 

109.8 

St     John,    N.B.    ... 

41.300 

64,900 

34.8 

Saskatoon,    Sask.    . 

194,400 

153,085 

26.9 

Sydney,     N.S 

69,789 

22,360 

212.1 

Toronto,    Ont 

..    2,302,550 

2,001.545 

15.0 

Victoria,    B.C 

227,600 

90,1iO 

152,5 

Vancouver,    B.C.. . 

.  .       ,162,940 

657,020 

77.0 

Windsor,     Ont.     ... 

31,075 

48.550 

36.0 

Winnipeg,    Man.     .. 

..    2,406,600 

2,042,850 

17.8 

$10,516,408 

$9,220,306 

14.0 
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R.A.I.C.  to  Hold  Third  Annual  Assembly 
at  Winnipeg,  August  2Sth,  26th  and  27th. 
Big  Attendance  Expected.  General  Pro- 
gramme  and   Announcements 


THE  THIRD  ANNUAL  ASSEMBLY  of  the  Royal 
Architectural  Institute  of  Canada,  to  be  held  at 
Winnipeg  on  August  25,  promises  to  be,  by  far, 
the  largest  meeting  yet  held  by  this  growing  Dominion 
organization  of  architects. 

At  its  inception  the  promoters  of  this  institution,  which 
will  serve  as  a  medium  through  which  many  problems 
confronting  Canadian  architects  may  be  solved,  met  with 
many  difficulties,  most  of  which  are  well  known  to  our 
readers,  and  have  been  discussed  in  these  columns  on  sev- 
eral occasions.  But  thanks  to  level-headed,  self-sacrificing, 
and  patient  work  of  its  officers,  these  difficulties  have  all 
been  overcome,  and  to-day  every  provincial  association 
of  architects  in  the  Dominion  is  giving  this,  the  mother 
organization,  its  heartiest  support,  both  officially  and 
individually. 

A  glance  over  some  of  the  several  annoying  instances 
in  which  the  professional  rights  and  integrity  of  the  archi- 
tectural profession  have  been  subjected  to  in  Canada  dur- 
ing the  past  year  is  the  best  evidence  that  can  be  set  forth 
as  proof  of  the  fact,  that  to  receive  just  recognition  from 
the  Dominion  as  well  as  the  various  Provincial  Govern- 
ments, and  the  lay  public,  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  all 
the  provincial  associations  should  join  in  one  affiliated 
body — that  body  is  the  "Royal  Architectural  Institute  of 
Canada,"  and  it  is  only  fair  to  say  for  the  president  and 
its  councillors  of  the  past  year  that  they  have  accomplished 
much  more  during  1910  than  could  have  been  anticipated 
at  the  time  of  their  appointment  to  office. 

The  following  is  a  portion  of  the  announcement,  to- 
gether with  the  programme  of  the  assen^bly  to  be  held  at 
Winnipeg,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  each  individual  archi- 
tect, who  finds  it  at  all  possible,  will  be  present  at  this 
meeting;  they  will  receive  a  hearty  welcome  from  the 
West,  and  they  will  find  Westerners  exceptionally  good 
hosts. 

The  Amnual  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Architectural  Institute  of 
Canada  will  be  held  in  the  Assemtbiy  Hall  of  the  University  of 
Manitoba,  WinnipeK.  Man.,  on  Thursday  and  Friday,  the  25th 
and   26th    of   August.    laiO. 

The  Headtiuarters  of  the  members  during  the  annual  meeting 
will  be  at  the  Koyal  Alexandra  Hotel.  Club  privileges  will  be 
arranged  for  -those  members  desiring  same. 

GENERAL    PROGRAIVIME. 

Tlie  general  programme  as  laid  out  by  the  Council  and  the 
Local  Committee  of  Arrangements  comprises  the  following 
items: 

Thursday,   25th    August,    1910. 

9,30  a,m. — ^Meeting  of  the  Council  at  the  Royal  Alexandra 
Hotel. 

10.30  a.m. — ^Inaugural  session  of  the  third  general  annual 
assembly  in   the  Assembly  Hall  of  the  Manitoba  University. 

(a)  Addresses  iby  His  Worship  the  Mayor  of  Winnipeg,  the 
President  of  the  Manitoba  Association  of  Architects,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Winnipeg  Builders'  Exchange.  Response  by  Mr. 
F.  S.  Baker,  F.R.I.B.A.,  President  of  the  Royal  Architectural 
Institute  of  Canada. 

(b)  Reading  of  the  Minutes  of  the  second  general  assembly, 
Toronto,    1909. 

(c)  Business  arising  out   of  the   minutes. 

(d)  Nomination  of  scrutineers  for  the  election  of  ofllcers  and 
Council. 

(e)  Report   of    the   Council. 

(f)  Report  of  the  hon.   treasurer  and  auditors. 

(g)  Notices  of  motion, 
(h)   New  business. 

(i)    Announcements    respecting    the    Assembly. 

2,30   p.m. — Business   session. 

(J)    Federation   of  the  various  Canadian   architectural   bodies. 

(k)   Amendments   to  the  charter. 

(1)  "The  Architecture  of  the  West,"  by  Mr.  Joseph  Greenfield, 
M.A.A.,    F.R.A.I.C. 

(m)  "Archiitectural  Jurisprudence,"  by  Mr.  Isaac  Campbell, 
K.C. 

8.00  p.m. — ^Reception  tendered  by  the  President  and  Council 
of  the  Manitoba  Association  of  Architects  to  the  members  of  the 
Royal  Architectural  Institute  of  Canada. 

Friday,  26th  August,    1910. 

9.30  a.m. — Sight-seeing  drive  through  Winnipeg  and  suburbs. 

2.30   p.m. — Business   session. 

(n)  "Federation  of  Foreign  Architectural  Societies,"  by  Mr. 
Alcide  Chausse,  Licentiate  R.I.B.A.,  M.R.S.A.,   F.R.A.I.C. 


(o)  (Subject  of  Prof.  Nobibs'  paper),  by  Prof.  P.  E.  Nobbs, 
F.R.I.B.A.,    of    McGill    College,    Montreal. 

(p)  Election  of  honorary  and  honorary  corresponding  mem- 
bers. 

(q)  General  business. 

(r)  Report  of  scrutineers  on  election  of  the  officers  and 
Council. 

(s)   Election  of  two  auditors. 

<t)   Place  of  next  General  Annual  Assembly  to  be  chosen. 

(u)   Unfinished  business. 

4,30  p.m — Meeting  of  the  Council. 

8.00  p.m.— Annual  dinner  at  the  Royal  Alexandra  Hotel. 
Price  of  tickets,  $5.00.  Tickets  can  be  hau  from  the  hon. 
treasurer. 

Saturday,    27th    /-.ugust,    1910. 

An  Invitation  has  been  accepted  from  the  Garson  Quarries 
for  a  special  train  to  take  the  assembly  to  Tyndall  to  inspect 
their  large  quarries  and  to  partake  of  a  luncheon  which  they 
will   provide. 

An  invitation  has  been  made  by  the  Winnipeg  Builders' 
Exchange,  offering  to  convey  members  to  St.  Andrew's  Locks. 
Both  of  these  excursions  will  occupy  the  greater  part  of  the  day. 

Notice  of  Motion — Notice  is  hereby  given  that  at  this  meet- 
ing a  member  will  move  that  the  Council  be  given  power  to  obtain 
amendments  to  the  Charter  of  the  Royal  Architectural  Institute 
of  Canada,  and  to  take  the  other  steps  necessary  to  alter  the 
Constitution  of  the  Royal  Architectural  Institute,  to  comply 
with  the  request  In  the  Joint  resolution  of  all  he  Official  Pro- 
vincial Associations  throughout  Canada,  to  form  the  R.A.I.C. 
into  a  Federation  of  official  Canadian  architectural  bodies. 
Among  (the  principal  amendments  will  be  the  changing  of  the 
name  of  the  "Royal  Architectural  Institute  of  Canada"  to  the 
"Royal  Institute  of  Canadian  Architects,"  and  the  providing  a 
class  of  membership  for  those  memibers  of  the  Royal  Architec- 
tural Institute,  who  are  not  members  of  a  Provincial  Associa- 
tion,  such   as   for   instance   "non-registered  members." 
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Misconception  of  the  Proper  Conduct  of 
Architectural  Competitions  by  Lay  Public 
Causes  Much  Dissatisfaction  in  the  Profes- 


sion. 


MANY  DIFFICULTIES  seem  to  have  arisen  in  the 
several  architectural  competitions  that  have  re- 
cently been  conducted  in  Canada.  It  seems  that 
the  lay  public  has  absolutely  no  conception  of  the  ethical 
rules  governing  programmes  in  architectural  competitions, 
nor  have  they  any  idea  of  the  proper  procedure  in  the 
awarding  of  the  prizes,  nor  do  they  understand  that  when 
an  architect  submits  a  design  in  a  competition,  he  does  it 
with  a  view  of  securing  the  commission,  and  not  simply 
of  winning  the  prize  offered.  For  this  reason,  the  con- 
ditions governing  such  competitions,  the  appointment  of 
the  assessors,  and  the  methods  adopted  in  the  awarding 
of  prizes,  have  caused  no  little  bitterness  among  competing 
architects. 

It  is  absolutely  impossible  to  conduct  a  competition, 
where  each  individual  competitor  will  be  given,  what  he 
may  consider  an  honorable  and  fair  deal,  if  the  conditions 
governing  the  competition  are  not  correct,  the  assessor  is 
not  properly  appointed  and  a  properly  qualified  man,  or 
the  procedure  of  the  awarding  of  prizes  conducted  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  good  professional  practice.  This 
difficulty  is  one  of  the  many  that  has  to  be  straightened 
out,  before  the  architect  is  permitted  to  do  justice  to  his 
clients,  himself  and  the  profession  generally. 

It  is  our  purpose  in  the  near  future  to  go  thoroughly 
into  this  matter  of  architectural  competitions,  and  we  hope 
within  the  next  few  months  to  be  able  to  deal  with  some 
of  the  difficulties  that  have  arisen  in  the  recent  competi- 
tions we  refer  to.  In  the  meantime,  we  shall  be  glad  to 
hear  from  members  of  the  profession  who  have  sugges- 
tions to  offer,  as  to  the  best  ways  and  means  of  impressing 
upon  the  building  public  what  an  architectural  competition 
really  means. 


CORRECTION. 

ON  PAGE  36  OF  JUNE  "CONSTRoCTION,"  in  the  advertise- 
ment of  The  Standard  Ideal  Co.,  a  cjt  of  the  La  Patrie  Build- 
ing, Montreal  was  reproduced,  in  connection  with  which  the 
name  of  Mr.  Pennault  was  erroneously  mentioned  as  the 
architect,  Instead  of  Messrs.  G.  A.  Monette  and  J.  O.  Turgeon, 
who  were  the  associate  architects  for  this  building.  We  beg 
to  say  that  this  unfortunate  mistake  was  purely  the  result  of  a 
typographical  error,  for  It  Is  generally  known  that  these  archi- 
tects were  responsible  for  the  design  of  this,  the  finest  news- 
paper building  In  Canada. 


COMPETITION  FOR  MEMORIAL  TOWER.- Awards  Made  in 

R.A.I.C.  Competition  for  National  Tower  to  be  Erected  on  North- 
west Arm,  Halifax. — Assessors  Report  Says  Designs  Submitted 
Disappointing. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  of  an  architectural  competition 
for  a  National  Memorial  Tower  to  commemorate 
the  establishment  of  self-government  in  Canada, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Royal  Architectural  Institute  of 
Canada,  was  made  in  the  March  number  of  Construction. 
This  proposed  tower  was  to  be  erected  on  the  North  West 
Arm  at  Halifax  on  an  elevation  of  ninetv  feet  above  sea 
level. 

Since  it  is  purely  a  patriotic  undertaking,  no  money 
prizes  were  named,  but  the  R.A.I.C.  offered  a  gold  medal 
for  the  first  prize,  a  silver  medal  for  the  second  prize,  and 
a  bronze  medal  for  the  third  prize  design. 

The  competition  was  closed  on  the  25th  of  May. 
Twelve  designs  from  different  portions  of  Canada  were 
.submitted,  and  the  prizes  were  awarded  on  July  25  by  the 
assessors.  Professors  P.  E.  Nobbs,  of  McGill  University, 
Montreal;  F.  Spence  Baker,  president  of  the  R.A.I.C, 
and  Mr.  Frank  Darling,  of  the  firm  of  Darling  &  Pearson, 
Toronto. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  season  has  been  an  ex- 
ceedingly busy  one  for  the  architects,  the  number  of  de- 
signs submitted  may  be  considered  reasonably  large. 

We  reproduce  below  the  report  of  the  assessors  as 
submitted  to  the  R.A.I.C. 

2  Leader  Lane,    July  25,  1910. 
The  Royal  Architectural  Institute  of  Canada, 
5  Beaver  Hall  Square, 

Montreal,  Can. 
Gentlemen  : 

Re  Memorial  Tower,  Halifax. 
We  have  carefully  examined  the  twelve  sets  of  draw- 
ings submitted  in  competition  for  the  proposed  Memorial 
Tower  at  Halifax  and  cannot  refrain  from  expressing 
the  opinion  that  the  result  of  the  competition  as  exhibited 
by  the  above  designs  is  very  disappointing.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  design  we  have  placed  first,  none  of  them 
seem  to  have  succeeded  in  arriving  at  such  a  solution  of 
the  problem  as  comes  anywhere  near  the  idea  that  the 
promoters  evidently  had  in  mind. 

The  design  placed  second,  though  on  the  whole  excel- 
lent, is  after  all  merelv  an  Italian  Campanile — a  foreign 
s'-le  that  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  this  country. 
The  design  placed  third  lacks  interest  and  fails  in  ex- 
pressing its  purpose. 

Number  one  would  require  much  more  study  before  it 
could  be  adopted,  and  though  the  general  idea  might  very 
well  be  kept,  certain   changes  would,   in   our  opinion,  be 
essential  before  it  could  be  considered  satisfactory. 
We  have  placed 

1st,  the  design  submitted  by  Mr.  A.  Sharp,  Toronto. 
2nd,  that  submitted  by  Mr.  W.  M.  Brown,  Halifax. 
3rd,  that  by  Mr.  Jno.  M.  Lyle  of  Toronto. 
We  are.  Gentlemen, 

Yours  obediently, 

(Sgd.)        P.  E.  Nobbs, 

F.  Spence  Baker, 
Frank  Darling. 

In  order  that  our  readers  may  thoroughly  acquaint 
themselves  with  the  exact  conditions  governing  the  com- 
petition, we  reproduce  same  here  in  full  as  announced  in 
March  Construction. 

CONDITIONS  OF  COMPETITION. 

It  is  proposed  to  erect  a  Tower  commemorative  of  the 
Federation  of  the  various  Provinces  whereby  the  Do- 
minion of  Canada  came  into  existence,  in  1867. 

This  Tower  is  to  be  erected  on  the  North  West  Arm 
at  Halifax,  N.S. 

The  competition  is  open  to  Canadian  architects  and 
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tlraughtsmen  who  are  British  subjects,  and  will  be  con- 
ducted as  follows,  by  the  Royal  Architectural  Institute  of 
Canada: 

1st.  The  official  Provincial  Association  in  each  Prov- 
ince will  invite  its  members  to  submit  competitive  designs 
for  the  Tower. 

2nd.  Each  Provincial  Association  will  then  select  the 
three  best  designs  from  those  submitted  and  forward  them 
to  the  Royal  Architectural  Institute,  which  body  will  make 
a  final  selection  from  the  plans  so  submitted.  Members 
of  the  Royal  Architectural  Institute  who  reside  in  a  Prov- 
ince where  there  is  no  organized  Provincial  Association 
of  Architects,  will  send  their  designs  direct  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Royal  .Architectural  Institute  before  the  25th 
May,  1910.  These  drawings  will  be  submitted  to  the 
Council  of  the  Royal  Architectural  Institute,  who  will 
select  three  plans  to  go  forward  to  the  final  competition 
as  set  forth  in  Condition  6. 

3rd.  Medals  will  be  awarded  by  the  Royal  Architec- 
tural Institute  suitably  inscribed.  To  the  author  of  the 
design  placed  first,  a  gold  medal;  author  of  the  design 
placed  second,  a  silver  medal ;  author  of  the  design  placed 
third,  a  bronze  medal. 

4th.  The  author  of  the  design  placed  first  by  the  Royal 
Architectural  Institute  as  the  winner  of  the  whole  com- 
petition will  be  asked  to  prepare  working  drawings  and 
specifications  with  sufficient  details  to  carry  out  the  work. 
It  is  felt  that  the  patriotism  of  Canadian  architects  can 
be  counted  upon  in  this  respect,  the  elimination  of  profit 
being  in  the  nature  of  a  contribution. 

5th.  The  Tower  is  to  be  built  of  local  ironstone  rubble 
laid  in  cement  mortar,  cost  per  cubic  foot,  50  cents.  All 
dressed  work,  such  as  strings,  quoins,  etc.,  to  be  of  gran- 
ite, cost  per  cubic  foot,  $3. 

The  height  of  the  Tower  to  be  not  less  than  100  feet. 
The  walls  to  be  solid  rubble  pointed  inside  and  outside^ 
no  plastering.  The  floors  to  be  fireproof.  The  stairs  also 
to  be  of  fireproof  material. 

The  location  is  indicated  on  the  panoramic  view  of 
the  North  West  Arm  at  Halifax. 

The  cost  of  the  building  is  not  to  exceed  $22,000. 

6th.  The  drawings  submitted  in  each  Province  will  be 
submitted  to  a  Board  of  .Assessors  composed  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  two  members  of  the  Council  of  the  Provincial 
Associations,  who  will  select  the  three  plans  to  go  forward 
to  the  final  competition,  where  the  designs  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  final  selection  made  by  the  Professor  of 
Architecture  at  McGill  University,  Montreal;  the  Pro- 
fessor of  Architecture  at  the  University  of  Toronto,  and 
the  President  of  the  Royal  .Architectural  Institute. 

7th.  .Any  intending  competitors  wishing  to  ask  any 
questions  may  do  so  by  writing  to  the  Secretary  at  any 
time  previous  to  April  10,  1910.  All  questions  thus  re- 
ceived will  be  answered  in  one  document,  which  will  be 
sent  to  the  Secretaries  of  the  various  .Associations  to 
whom  Conditions  of  Competition  have  been  supplied  im- 
mediately following  the  date  of  the  10th  April. 

8th.  The  drawings  in  each  Provincial  Competition  as 
mentioned  in  Condition  2  are  to  be  handed  to  the  Regis- 
trar or  Secretary  of  the  Association  before  the  25th  of 
May,  1910,  and  the  final  award  will  be  made  as  soon  as 
possible  thereafter.  The  drawings,  which  are  to  be  made 
at  the  scale  of  J4  inch  to  the  foot,  are  to  consist  of  two 
sheets,  one  showing  the  plan,  elevations  and  sections,  and 
the  other  a  perspective  view  of  the  exterior  of  the  build- 
ing. The  latter  may  be  rendered  in  pencil,  pen  and  ink, 
pastel,  wash  or  water  color,  as  the  competitior  may  decide, 
but  the  perspective  is  not  to  be  drawn  at  a  smaller  scale 
than  y^  inch  to  the  foot. 


Elevation  and  Sectional  View,  Together  with  Ground  Plan  and  Other  Details  of  the  First  Prize  Design,  Awarded  the  Gold 
Medal  in  the  R.A.I.C.  Competition  for  the  National  Memorial  Monument  to  be  Erected  on  the  North-West  Arm,  Halifax. 
N.  S.  Sharp,  Toronto,   Designer. 
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Third    Prize   Design,   Awarded    Bronze   Medal    in   the   R.A.I.C.   Competition    for   a    National    iVIemorial    Monument   to   be    Erected    on   the 
North-West   Arm,    Halifax.     John    M.    Lyie,    Toronto,    Designer. 
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CURRENT  TOPICS 

AN  INCREASE  IN  THE  ANNUAL  VALUE  of  the 
Egyptian  cotton  crop  of  between  $1.5,000,000  and  $20,- 
000,000  is  expe'cted  to  result  from  the  heightening  of 
the  Assouan  Dam.  The  work,  it  is  estimated,  will  occupy 
six  years  in  all,  and  cost  a  huge  sum,  but  the  benefits  to 
be  derived  from  the  improvement  has  a  compensatory 
vail..",  that  will  repay  for  the  undertaking  many  time's 
over. 

*  ♦     ♦ 

A  REPORT  FROM  STOCKHOLM  says  that  the  water 
falls  of  Sweden  have  bsen  estimated  to  be  aVile  to  supply 
10,000,000  horse-power  for  at  least  nine  months  of  the 
year.  .\t  the  present  time  the  Government  owns  277  falls, 
and  it  is  their  intention  to  utilize  as  many  as  possible  in 
the  near  future.  The  largest  state  owned  electric  plant, 
the  energy  of  which  has  been  calculated  to  be  80,000 
horse  power,  is  at  Troliattan.  Another  situated  at  Porjis 
Falls  develops  50,000  horse  power. 

*  *     * 

THE  YEAR  I90y  SHOWS  an  increase  of  20  per  cent, 
over  1908  in  the  production  of  Portland  cement  in  the 
United  States.  Returns  collected  jointly  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census  and  the  Geological  Survey  show  that  be- 
tween 61,.'500,000  and  62,000,000  barrels  were  produced  in 
1909.  The  value  of  this  at  an  average  rate  of  8.5  cents 
per  barrel  is  between  $52,105,000  and  $.52,700,000.  Al- 
though the  price  per  barrel  was  very  low  during  part  of 
the  summer  of  1909,  yet  the  average  of  85  cents  is  the 
same  as  for  1908. 


THE  COMBINED  IDEAS  of  the  principal  tramway 
managers  of  England  are  embodied  in  a  new  electric  car 
brake  which  is  about  to  be  given  a  trial  at  Bradford. 
The  new  device  was  designed  in  pursuant  to  various 
suggestions  offered  to  the  manager  of  the  street  railway 
system  operating  at  that  place,  who  is  also  the  joint  in- 
ventor of  the  extensible  axle  now  in  use  on  the  Brad- 
ford-Leeds tramway  to  overcome  the  sudden  change  in 
guage  that  occurs  in  that  line  from  4  feet  to  4  feet  8 
inches. 

*  *     * 

THE  ANCIENT  CITY  OF  TARSUS,  in  Asia  Minor, 
has  recently  been  lighted  by  electricity,  the  power  being 
taken  from  the  rapidly  flowing  Cydnus  River.  About 
1J4  miles  from  the  city  an  80-horsepower  turbine  is  made 
to  drive  a  large  dynamo,  which  furnishes  sufficient  power 
for  1,000  lamps  of  16  candlepower  each;  450  are  now 
used  to  light  the  street.s  of  the  city  and  the  remainder 
wiil  be  furnished  to  private  consumers.  It  is  proposed  to 
extend  the  electric-lighting  system  to  .\dana  and  Mersine, 
the  power  to  be  likewise  furnished  by  the  Cydnus  River 
and  transmitted  by  wire  to  these  places. 

*  *     * 

•  CARDIFF.  BRISTOL  AND  OTHER  TOWNS  in 
England,  according  to  Trade  Commissioner  W.  A. 
McKinnon  at  Birmingham,  have  adopted  for  their  electric 
railway  service  a  device  consisting  of  a  patent  frog  similar 
to  a  spring  pivot,  by  which  a  trolley  pole  can  be  automatic- 
ally reversed  at  terminals.  The  car  itself  simply  starts 
on  the  return  journey,  the  pole  going  backwards  for  a  few 
yards,  when  it  is  caught  and  carried  outwards  on  a  "Y," 
till  it  is  at  right  angles  with  the  track.  From  this  position 
the  forward  movement  of  the  car  pulls  it  along  the  return 
arm  of  the  "Y"  and  through  another  right  angle  back 
again  to  the  straight  wire,  and  the  reverse  is  completed. 

*  *     * 

TO  MEASURE  THE  HEAT  generated  by  the  hardening 
of  Portland  cement  tests  are  being  made  in  the  Panama 
Canal  zone  by  imbedding  in  the  walls  of  the  locks  built 
at  Gatun,  six  resistance  thermometers.  At  different  stages 
in  the  settling  of  the  cement  readings  of  the  temperature 
are  to  be  taken.  The  temperature  increases  rapidly  from 
the  time  the  concrete  begins  to  cry,stalize  until  it  reaches 
its  final  set.  From  the  settling  point  the  increase  is  slow 
but  usually  continues  during  the  hardening  process  which 
may  last  several  years.  The  results  of  these  experiments 
will  be  likely  to  prove  of  great  interest  and  may  throw 
some  light  on  expansion  and  contraction  which  is  the  bug- 
bear of  all  cement  users. 

*  *     * 

A  NOTABLE  ADDITION  to  the  attractions  that  Flor- 
ence holds  cut  to  the  lover  of  architecture  and  others  arts, 
says  The  Architect  (London)  has  been  made  in  the 
opening  of  the  restored  Davanzati  Palace  in  the  Via  Por- 
ta Rossa.  Built  early  in  the  fourteenth  century  by  the  l)a- 
vizzi  family,  it  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century  became 
the  property  of  Bernardo  Davanzati,  a  man  of  wealth, 
learning  and  ancient  lineage.  Like  many  other  old  Italian 
families,  the  Davanzati  declined  in  wealth  and  influence', 
and  came  to  an  end  with  the  suicide  of  the  last  represen- 
tative. Carlo  di  Giuseppe.  The  house,  already  suffering 
from  the  poverty  of  its  owners,  fell  into  the  abysm  of  a 
tenement  dwelling.  In  1904  Signor  Volpi,  the  well-known 
art  expert  and  dealer,  bought  the  palace,  and  has  since 
been  steadily  carrying  out  its  rescue  from  desolation  and 
restoration  to  a  close  approach  to  its  former  beauty. 
Frescoes  and  old  woodwork  have  been  brought  to  light, 
and  Signor  Volpi  has  furnished  the  palace  again  with  un- 
restored  furniture  of  its  own  date. 
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TRADE  COMMISSIONER  Harrison  Watson,  in  a  re- 
cent report  states  that  maple  flooring  is  being  extensively 
used  in  tiie  erection  of  public  institutions,  hotels,  and  sim- 
ilar buildings,  and  manufacturers  who  possess  the  capac- 
ity for  a  large  and  regular  output  ought  to  be  able  to 
find  a  profitable  market  for  the  material  in  the  United 
Kingdom. 


WHAT  IS  CLAIMED  to  be  an  absolute  noise-proof  room 
has  been  perfected  by  Prof.  Zwaardemaker,  of  the  Utrecht 
(Holland)  University.  Details  of  the  construction  of  the 
chamber  which  precludes  the  transmission  of  either  ex- 
ternal or  internal  sound,  have  been  communicated  to  the 
Amsterdam  Royal  Academy  of  Science.  The  walls  of  the 
room  consist  of  six  layers,  alternately  of  wood,  cork  and 
sand.  There  are  two  spaces,  one  between  the  second  and 
the  third  layer,  and  one  between  the  fourth  and  the  fifth, 
from  which  the  air  has  been  extracted.  The  inner  walls 
are  of  porous  stone  covered  with  a  kind  of  horsehair  cloth 
known  as  trichopiese,  a  Belgian  invention,  which  is  sound- 
resisting  and  is  widely  used  in  Belgium  in  telephone 
booths.  The  walls  are  pierced  by  acoustically  isolated 
leaden  rods.  The  roof  is  composed  of  layers  of  lead,  wood, 
asphalt,  paper,  seagrass  and  cork.  The  floor  is  of  marble 
and  is  covered  with  a  thickly  woven  Smyrna  carpet.  A 
tomb-like  silence  reigns  within  the  compartment,  which 
will  be  used  for  clinical  studies  only. 


THERE  WILL  SOON  be  completed  in  New  York  City 
what  is  reasonablv  supposed  to  be  the  strongest  and  safest 
bank  vault  that  man's  ingenuity  has  yet  devised. 
Bankers  and  probably  safe  breakers  are  manifesting  great 
interest  in  this  burglar  proof  construction.  The  huge 
door,  eighteen  inches  in  thickness,  is  built  to  withstand 
dynamite  or  any  other  form  of  high  explosives.  It  is  made 
of  steel  with  a  special  concrete  filling  between  the  outside 
and  inside  walls,  and  imbedded  in  this  concrete  are  jail 
rods.  The  door  itself  weighs  twenty-five  tons.  Inside 
this  outer  door  is  another  made  of  solid  steel  of  one  and 
a  half  inches  thickness.  The  combination  consists  of  a 
set  of  four  time  locks  which  will  render  it  absolutely  im- 
possible to  open  the  door  at  night  by  working  the  com- 
bination. The  foundation  of  the  vault  is  altogether  separ- 
ate from  the  foundation  of  the  building  containing  it,  and 
is  so  constructed  as  to  positively  prevent  undertunneling. 
.\  system  of  lamps  and  mirrors  beneath  the  floor  around 
the  four  walls  gives  the  watchman  a  clear  view  under- 
neath the  floor. 


ONE  OF  THE  MOST  UNIQUE  ABODES  in  the  world 
is  found  in  the  home  of  S.  Mobly,  near  Prairie  Grove,  Ark. 
For  years  Mobley,  who  is  a  member  of  the  Farmer  Un- 
ion, and  one  of  the  best-known  agriculturalists  in  his 
section  of  the  state,  has  lived  in  a  cave  at  the  top  of  a 
mountain  1,700  feet  high.  Despite  the  fact  that  this 
home  is  somewhat  unusual  in  location,  it  lacks  little  or 
nothing  in  the  way  of  comfort  and  conveniences,  its  ad- 
vantages in  this,  respect  including  hot  and  cold  water, 
electric  fans,  electric  light  and  steam  heat.  It  is  78  feet 
long  by  25  feet  wide  and  32  feet  high,  and  is  described 
as  being  probably  the  most  palatial  cave  in  the  universe. 
The  walls  are  of  beautiful  granite,  which  has  been  hand- 
somely polished.  The  ceiling  is  forty  feet  thick.  The 
front  of  the  cave  is  of  glass  and  the  floors  are  of  hard- 
wood. The  flues  of  the  cooking  range  pass  out  through 
the  mouth  of  the  cave  and  extend  outward  a  distance  of 
nearly  forty  feet.  Moveable  screens  permit  the  increase 
and  reduction  of  rooms  at  the  pleasure  of  the  occupants. 
A  fine  spring  at  the  top  of  the  mountain  furnishes  water 
through  a  private  system  of  waterworks.  This  novel 
dwelling  is  reached  by  a  beautiful'  road  ascending  the 
crest  of  the  mountain  by  easy  stages,  and  the  grounds 
about  the  cave  are  kept  in  perfect  condition. 


SINCE  THE  APPLICATION  of  cement  to  so  many 
lines  of  structural  work,  says  a  contemporary,  there  have 
been  numerous  designs  created  in  connection  with  log 
houses.  The  development  of  the  cement  industry  has 
enabled  architects  to  form  designs  of  modern  descrip- 
tions of  log  residences  for  the  country  service,  the 
beaches,  the  city  estate,  or  wherever  required.  Some  of 
the  designs  of  logs  in  combination  with  concrete  effects 
are  exceedingly  attractive  in  appearance.  Other  styles 
are  plain.  Some  are  made  up  with  real  rocks  or  pebbles 
for  the  rubble  surfaces,  while  other  types  are  executed 
with  the  imitation  of  rock  and  pebbles  with  cement  ma- 
terial. Then  there  are  cottages  designed  with  rubble  sur- 
faces set  off  with  broken  bottle  green  glass.  Some  good 
effects  have  been  secured  with  hardwood  set  in  blocks, 
angles,  sections,  curves,  and  the  like  in  the  cement  walls 
of  the  log  frame  cabins.  There  are  many  designs  possible 
when  wrought  iron  or  steel  sections,  elbows,  cornices, 
parts  of  frames,  turns,  etc.,  are  utilized  in  conjunction 
with  the  rubble  work,  cement,  and  log  work.  Fur- 
thermore, models  of  attractive  combination  log  and 
cement  houses  are  made  by  introducing  novelties  in 
window  sash,  frames  of  heavy  doors,  metal  doors,  she'et 
iron  or  tile  smoke  stacks,  novel-shaped  windows,  project- 
ing ends  of  logs  at  the  corners  and  kindred  work.  It  is 
possible  for  the  designer  of  cement  products  to  make  imi- 
tation concrete  logs  so  well  that  you  imagine  that  the 
artificial  log  is  the  genuine  article.  Some  of  the  concrete 
workmen  prefer  to  erect  the  log  structure  with  logs  made 
from  moulded  concrete.  These  logs  are  cast  with  the 
ends  properly  recessed  for  the  jointing  at  the  angle  of 
the  walls.  The  concrete  log  is  often  cast  with  the  filling 
space  ready  made  in  such  a  way  that  the  material  form- 
ing that  space  readily  interlocks  with  the  material  ot 
the   adjoining  log. 


IN  ORDER  TO  NUMBER  DRAWINGS  in  a  conveni- 
ent manner  and  make  it  easy  to  find  any  section  or  de- 
tail referred -to  on  an  assembled  drawing  or  plan,  Mr. 
I.  W.  Jones,  engineer  and  designer  of  water  power 
plants,  Milton,  \.H.,  has  devised  a  system  which  is  self- 
rfeferencing.  The  various  sheets  for  a  given  job  are  de- 
signated alphabetically,  from  A  onward.  When  there  are 
more  than  26  sheets  on  one  job,  the  twenty-seventh  is 
called  A.\,  the  twenty-eighth  AB,  and  so  on.  The  dif- 
ferent views,  sketches  and  details  on  a  sheet  are  desig- 
nated numerically  and  the  sheet  letter  attached  to  the 
number.  For  example,  the  third  detail  on  sheet  D  would 
have  as  its  title.  No.  3 — D.  When  sections  are  taken  they 
are  given  titles  which  show  the  letter  of  the  .sheet  on 
which  they  are  detailed,  and  a  number  corresponding  to 
the  position  on  that  .sheet.  If,  for  example,  a  certain 
cross-section  line  on  one  of  the  plans  is  marked  2 — H,  it 
means  that  the  drawing  of  this  section  will  be  found  on 
.sheet  H.  and  that  it  is  the  second  section  or  detail  on  that 
sheet.  All  section  lines  are  lettered  at  both  ends  and  have 
arrows  to  show  in  what  direction  the  section  is  taken. 
Moreover,  if  a  piece  of  machinery  indicated  on  a  plan 
is  marked  "See  Detail  9 — M,"  it  would  mean  that  the 
detailed  drawing  of  the  object  is  No.  9  on  sheet  M.  The 
scheme  thus  saves  considerable  time  over  one  that  is 
not  self-referencing.  Mr.  Jones  states  that  it  has  been 
found  very  satisfactory.  Each  job  is  given  an  in- 
dividual number  which  consists  of  a  combination  of  a 
consecutive  job  number  for  the  year  in  which  it  was 
taken,  and  the  last  two  figures  of  the  year.  For  ex- 
ample,-job  number  1009,  means  that  the  job  was  the 
tenth  one  taken  up  in  1909.  while  the  twenty-fifth  start- 
ed in  that  year  would  be  numbered  2509.  By  this  method 
both  plans  and  files  indicate  at  a  glance  when  a  given 
piece   of  work  was   taken  up. — Engineering   Record. 


NEW  PREMISES,  BANK  OF  MONTREAL,  TORONTO.— Re- 

cently  Erected  Structure  Whicn  Snows  an  Interesting  Use  of  Terra 
Cotta  in  Commercial  Design. — Planned  Exclusively  for  Banking 
Purposes. — Built  Along  Fireproof  Lines. 


NOTHING  PERHAPS,  more  definitely  marks  the 
industrial  and  commercial  growth  of  the  Domin- 
ion, or  more  fully  bespeaks  the  nation's  prosper- 
ity and  strength  than  the  extensions  made  by  banking  in- 
stitutions in  the  erection  of  new  home  offices  and  branch 
houses.  The  activity  in  this  respect  during  the  past 
few  years,  has  been  such  as  to  form  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing features  of  the  building  development  throughout  the 
country,  and  there  are  few  cities  or  towns  of  any  im- 
portance to-day  which-  cannot  boast  of  several  representa- 
tive structures  of  this  particular  class. 

Toronto's  most  recent  addition  is  the  new  premises  of 
the  Bank  of  Montreal,  at  the  corner  of  Yonge  and  Queen 
streets,  designed  by  Architects  Darling  and  Pearson.  It  is 
a  two  story  building  of  Renaissance  style,  which  provides 
excellently  appointed  quarters  for  the  institution  whose 
name  it  bears,  and  office  accommodations  for  the  Royal 
Trust  Company  of  Canada.  The  construction  of  the 
building  is  of  steel  and  terra  cotta,  the  exterior  being  car- 
ried out  in  an  exceptionally  splendid  quality  of  English 
terra  cotta,  on  a  highly  polished  granite  base.  The  arched 
treatment  of  the  lower  openings  and  the  direct  arrange- 
ment of  the  upper  windows,  together  with  the  simple 
cornice  and  parapet,  give  the  exterior  a  dignified  and 
substantial  character,  without  that  over-cumberscme  mas- 
siveness  which  at  times  is  more  disfiguring  than  digni- 
fying. 

The  entrance  is  from  Yonge  street,  though  an  effec- 
tively pannelled  quar- 
ter cut  oak  doorway, 
having  a  three  stone 
step  rise  from  the 
sidewalk,  and  a  sim- 
p  1  e  ,  three  -  light, 
bronze  electrolier  on 
either  side.  This 
opens  into  the  vesti- 
bule which  has  a 
vaulted  ceiling  and  a 
two-color  design  mar- 
ble floor.  The  walls 
here  are  dadoed  in  a 
reddish  brown  Ten- 
nessee marble  to  the 
height  of  six  feet, 
and  this  treatment  is 
repeated  in  the  hall  to 
the  left  where  an  ele- 
vator, enclosed  in  a 
verdigris  bronze 
grille,  and  an  iron 
staircase  with  marble 
treads  and  French 
pink  Tennessee  mar- 
ble walls  communi- 
cates with  the  second 
flooi. 

Access  to  the  bank- 
ing room  is  through 
swinging  doors  of 
glass  set  in  oak 
frames.  It  is  a  well- 
lighted  and  well-ven- 
tilated interior  of 
spacious  dimensions. 
Richly  pannelled  high 
wainscotting  and  a 
light  green  tint    plas- 
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Ground    Floor,    New    Premises,    Bank    of    Montreal, 
Toronto.      Darling    and    Pearson,    Architects, 
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tic  treatment  constitutes  the  wall  scheme.  The  ceiling  is 
arched  and  marked  ofif  into  sections  at  the  rise  of  the 
columns  by  heavy  festooned  plastic  enrichments.  To  the 
right  is  the  manager's  office  which  can  be  entered  either 
from  the  public  space  or  banking  department. 

The  floor  in  the  public  space  is  of  gray  Tennessee 
marble  with  a  two-color  dark  border  design  conforming 
to  the  mahogany  counter  which  encloses  the  central  floor 
area  on  all  sides.  Ample  light  is  obtained  from  the  large 
well-placed  window  on  the  Queen  street  side,  and  from 
the  ceiling  lights  of  the  inner  court,  which  are  designed 
to  conform  to  the  arches  formed  by  the  columns.  Simple 
wall  medallions  and  rich  clastic  capitals  effectually  relieve 
the  directness  and  severity  of  the  inner  wall.  Two  conven- 
iently placed  telephone  booths  are  situated  on  the  side,  and 
at  the  rear  is  the  vault,  aproximately  lOyi  by  13  feet  in 
floor  area,  which  is  equipped  with  a  modern  fireproof 
and  burglarproof  door  and  finished  with  a  concrete  floor. 
Adjoining  the  vault  is  a  stair  case  to  the  basement  and 
the  upper  floor.  The  upper  floor  is  divided  ofif  into 
splendidly  appointed  offices  entirely  for  the  use  of  the 
Royal  Trust  Company.  The  building  is  equipped  with  a 
modern  heating  and  ventilating  plant,  and  all  the  wiiring 
is  installed  in  iron  conduits,  and  executed  according  to 
the  latest  reqiurements  of  the  Canadian  Board  of  Fire 
Underwriters. 

It  is  altogether  an  exceptionally  well-considered  struc- 
ture either  from  the  standpoint  of  investment,  or  as  view- 
ed architecturally  and 
constructively.. 

It  admirably  meets 
in  every  way  the  re- 
quirements of  a  build- 
ing intended  for  bank- 
ing purposes,  and  in 
no  particular,  is  there 
a  display  of  needless 
ornamentation,  or  ev- 
dence  of  uncalled  for 
material  waste. 

The  construction 
throughout  is  practi- 
cally fireproof,  all  the 
structural  steel  mem- 
bers being  fully  pro- 
tected at  all  parts  by 
the    terra    cotta    work 

The  various 
branches  of  the  work 
were  carried  out  by 
tiie  following  firms : 
Masonry,  T.  Camer- 
on &  Son ;  carpen- 
tery,,  J.  C.  Scott  & 
Co.,  Limited;  plaster 
work,  Hoidge  &  Com- 
pany ;  marble  work, 
Hoidge  Marble  Com- 
pany ;  fixtures,  Can- 
adian Office  and 
School  Furniture 
Co. ;  plumbing  and 
heating,  Toronto  Fur- 
nace and  Crematory 
Co. :  wiring.  Rice, 
Green  &  Company ; 
electric  fixtures.  Mc- 
Donald     &      Wilson, 


Yonge    and    Queen    Streets, 


New    Premises,    Bank   of    Montreal,    Yonge    and    Queen     Streets,     Toronto.       A     Recently     Erected     Building     Which 
Shows   an    Interesting    use   of   Terra    Cotta    in    Commercial     Design.      Darling    and    Pearson,    Architects. 


View    of    Banking    Room,    Looking    Toward    the    Rear,   New   Premises,   Bank  of  Montreal,   Queen   and  Yonge  Streets, 
Toronto.      Darling    and    Pearson,    Architects. 
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\  iew   of   Banking    Room,    Looking   Towards   the    Entrance,     New    Premises,     Bank    of    Montreal,    Queen    and    Yonge 
Streets,   Toronto.      Darling    and    Pearson,   Architects. 


Banking    Room,    New   Premises,   Bank   of   Montreal,   Queen   and   Yonge  Streets,   Toronto.     Showing   the   Arched  Sky- 
lights  and   the   Treatment   of   Side   Walls   and   Celling.      Darling   and   Pearson,   Architects. 
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ANCIENT  HOMESTEADS  IN  ENGLAND. -Quaint  Half- 

Timbered  Dwelling  Structures  Whose  Erection  Antedates  the  Fifteenth 
Century.  —  Built  Without  Preconceived  Form  as  to  External  Treat- 
ment.— Remaining  Examples  of  Early  "Magpies. 


THE  OAK-TIMBERED  dwell- 
ings of  our  ancestors  were  co- 
eval with  the."Wooden  walls  of 
Old  England."  and  it  is  'a  .-egrettable 
fact  that  they  are  fast  di  iappearing 
in  the  devastating  maVch  ^)f  modern 
iuiprovenient.  Many  of  thtse  quaint 
."magpies"  date  back  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, at  which  time  the  districts  in 
which  they  stand  were  covered  by 
extensive  forests,  the  w  )od  from ' 
which,  being  the  cheapest  ;,nd  handi- 
est material  available,  was  utilized  in 
the  construction  of  cottage  and  man- 
sion. Nothing  catches  the  eye  of  the 
traveler  so  readily  as  the  beautiful 
chequered  fronts  of  these  ancient 
"magpies."  Bars  vertical  and  hori- 
zontal, angles  and  curves  mingle  curi- 
ously, but  always  elegantly,  with  nu- 
merous gables  breaking  the  ikyline.  In 
the  cottage  the  c'lequer  woik  is  gen- 
erally of  simple  and  primitive  de 
sign,  but  in  the  more  pretentiou.s 
buildings  tl:e  external  decoration  is 
of  the  most  varied  and  elaborate 
■description.  It  is  said  that  when 
these  buildings  were  erected  the 
builder  had  no  preconceix'ed  plan 
for  carrying  out  the  work.  This 
was  more  especially  the  cai.e  so  far 
as  the  decoration  of  the  exterior  was 
concerned,  which  appears  to  have 
been  elaborated  as  the  building  pro 
gressed;  and  to  this  fact  the  diver- 
sified methods  of  design  may  be  at- 
tributed. The  houses  were  invari- 
ably well  and  substantially  btiilt,  and 


Bramhall    Hall. 

they  have  withstood  the  ravages  of 
time  and  tempest  remarkably  well, 
outliving  many  of  the  structures  of 
later  times.     During  violent  gales  of 
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wind,  which  have  wrecked  many  a 
homestead,  these  old  "magpies,"  in 
the  words  of  an  occupant,  "never 
flinched  an  inch."  They  were,  how- 
ever, not  constructed  in  a  style  suit- 
ed to  the  requirements  of  the  more 
luxuriant  tastes  if  the  twentieth  c<mi- 
tury.  and  in  numerous  instances  me 
descendants  of  ancient  families  have 
forsaken  their  ancestral  homes,  and 
built  for  themselves  mansions  in  .n 
more  up-to-date  style,  leaving  the 
old  halls  to  be  occupied  as  farm- 
houses. There  -are,  however,  excep- 
tions to  this,  e.g.,  Hramliall,  in  Che- 
shire, which  is  still  in  occupation  as 
a  mansion. 

Cheshire  and  Lancashire  are  pro- 
lific in  these  old  "magpies,"  the  whole 
of  the  illustrations  to  this  note,  with 
one  exception,  being  taken  Irom 
these    counties,      ft   is    an    instructive 


and  fascinating  quest  for  the  archi- 
tectural student  to  seek  out  these  old 
homesteads  and  photograph  or 
sketch  them.  Cheshire  is  one  of  the 
fairest  counties  in  England,  and  the 
motorist  or  cyclist  who  wheels  about 
its  leafy  lanes  will  find  it  a  delight- 
ful experience.  The  adjoining  coun- 
ty of  Lancashire  is  too  much  given 
up  to  the  cotton  industry  to  permit 
of  its  highways  and  byways  retain- 
ing their  pristine  'beauty,  but  many 
of  the  historic  old  homesteads  are 
easily  accessible  by  train.  Moreton 
Old  Hall,  situate  on  the  southern 
I:orders  of  Cheshire,  a  few  miles 
from  Congleton,  is  considered  one  of 
the  best  examples  of  a  half-timber- 
ed building  in  this  country.  Since 
its  erection  in  1540.  up  to  recent 
times,   it  has  been   the   home   of   the 
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ancient  family  of  Moreton.  Latter- 
ly, however,  the  present  descendants 
of  the  Moreton's  have  erected  a 
modern  mansion  a  snort  distance 
away  from  their  ancestral  nome,  and 
the   latter   is   partially   occupied   as   a 


Moreton     Old      Hall. 

farmhouse.  Free  access  to  tiie  whole 
of  the  building  is  permitted,  and  re- 
freshments are  served  to  visitors  in 
the  spacious  banqueting  hall.  Three 
sides  of  the  building  are  now  stand- 
ing, surrounded  hy  the  moat  which 
encloses  about  one  acre  of  ground. 
The  entrance  is  gained  by  a  stone 
bridge  on  the  south  side,  and  through 
an  ancient  gateway  to  the  courtyard. 
The  scene  here  is  one  of  great  beau- 
ty, and  cannot  fail  to  impress  the 
beholder  with  its  antique  architec- 
tural setting.  Over  the  windows  the 
following  quaint  inscriptions  may  be 
described : — 

"God  is  al  in  al   Thing." 

"Thies  Windows  Whirc  Made  hy 
WilVani  Moreton  in  the  Yeare  of 
Our   Lord   MDLIX." 

"Richard  Da'e,  Carpe'dcr  made 
Thies  WiudoK's  b\  the  Grace  of 
God." 

From  the  courtyard  entrance  is 
gained  to  the  little  chapel,  which  is 
only  ten  feet  in  length.  At  the  east 
end  of  the  chapel  there  is  a  lancet 
window,  and  texts  are  painted  in 
black  letter  within  the  oaken  panels 
of  the  walls.  Service  is  still  held 
within  its  sacred  precincts  four  times 
a  year,  and  the  main  building  is 
surmounted  by  a  bell-cot  for  sum- 
moning the  retainers  to  service.  In 
the  upper  part  of  the  south  front  is 
the  ballroom,  entirely  panelled  with 
oak,    in    which    Queen    Elizabeth     is 
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The    Priest's     House,     Prestbury. 

said  to  have  danced.  On  one  of  the 
windows  of  this  ancient  homestead 
some  courtier  in  EHzabethan  times 
scratched  the  following  lines  with 
his   diamond : — 

"Man  can  noe  more  know  women's 
mind  by  kaire. 
Then  by  her  shadow  hide  ye  whal 
clothes    shee    weare.." 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
present  occupier  of  Moreton  Old 
Hall  is  Mrs.  Dale,  a  descendant  of 
"Richard  Dale,  the  carpe'der,"  who 
made  the  windows. 

Bramhall  Hall  is  situate  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  village  of  Bramhall, 
a  few  miles  from  Stockport,  with  a 
station  on  the  London  and  North- 
Western  Railway.  It  is  the  ances- 
tral home  of  the  Davenports,  who, 
up  to  recent  times,  have  occupied 
it  since  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  The 
interior  is  not  usually  shown  to  vis- 
itors, but  a  request  to  view  the  ex- 
terior is  generally  very  courteously 
granted.  There  was  formerly  a 
right-of-way  through  a  portion  of 
the  hall,  and  it  is  said  that  refresh- 
ments were  provided  for  travelers 
free   of  charge.     This   laudable   cus- 


tom has  unfortunately  lapsed,  but  it 
is  referred  to  in  Harrison  Ains- 
worth's  "Rookwood."  There  are 
several  picturesque  cottages  in  the 
neighbourhood,  one  of  which  we  il- 
lustrate. 

Chester  contains  many  examples  of 
these  half-timbered  buildings,  and  we 
are  able  to  reproduce  a  photograph 
of  the  reputed  oldest  house  in  that 
city. 

In  the  south-eastern  corner  of 
Cheshire  lies  the  quaint  little  village 
of  Prestbury.  Its  Priest's  House  is 
a  striking  half-timbered  building, 
dating  back  to  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury. During  the  troublous  times  of 
the  Commonwealth,  marriages  were 
solemnized  within  this  building,  and 
the  vicar  preached  to  his  congrega- 
tion from  the  little  balcony  which 
will  be  observed  from  the  centre  of 
the  building. 

Kersal  Cell,  the  doorway  of  which 
we    give    an    illustration,    is    situated 


The    Oldest    House    in    Chester. 

on  the  outskirts  of  Manchester.  It 
was  formerly  a  religious  house,  but 
latterly  has  become  famous  as  the 
birthplace  of  Dr.  John  Byrom,  who 
wrote  "Christians,  Awake"  within 
its  walls.  The  hymn  was  first  sung 
by  the  choristers  from  Manchester 
Parish  Church  as  they  stood  around 
the  old  doorway  shown  in  the  pho- 
tograph. 

Of  the  remaining  example  from 
Ditchling.  in  Sussex,  but  little  is  re- 
corded. It  is  known  as  "The  Pa- 
lace," and  tradition  states  that  it 
was  once  the  residence  of  Anne  of 
Cleves. — -JouRNAi,  Society  op  Archi- 
tects, LfONDON. 


"The    Palace,"     Ditchling,    Sussex. 


ONE  OP  THE  MOST  remarkable 
engineering  enterprizes  of  recent 
years  has  just  ))een  consummated  in 
the  erection  of  a  bridge  in  the  Jura 
mountains  to  carry  the  railroad 
across  a  ravine.  The  construction  of 
the  bridge,  which  consists  of  a  single 
masonry  arch,  having  an  opening  of 
2()7  ft.,  is  interestingly  described  in  a 
recent  issue  of  The  World's  Work 


An    Old    Homestead,    Bramhall. 

AND  Play:  The  first  task  was  the 
preparation  of  the  site  on  either  bank 
for  the  abutments  of  the  enormous 
arch.  Simultaneously,  the  erection  of 
temporary  wooden  towers  from  the 
bed  of  the  gorge  to  carry  the  elabor- 
ate and  heavy  wooden  centreing  to 
support  the  masonry  during  its  con- 
struction was  taken  in  hand.  This,  in 
itself,  was  no  mean  task.  First,  sub- 
stantial masonry  plinths  had  to  be 
prepared  to  support  the  wooden  py- 
lons, and  this  entailed  the  driving  of 
piles  into  the  river  bed  to  secure  the 
requisite  solid  foundations.  The 
wooden  piers  were  quickly  raised  to 
a  height  of  about  133  ft.  Three 
lowers  were  necessary,  one  close  to 
either  bank,  and  the  other  in  the 
centre  of  the  gorge,  and  they  were  of 
massive  construction  to  offer  com- 
plete support  to  the  enormous  weight 
of  the  falsework  and  the  masonry 
during  its  erection.  The  falsework 
entailed  the  use  of  21,000  ft.  of  wood 
and  thirty  tons  of  iron  and  steel.  The 
sides  of  the  main  arch  are  sunpount- 
ed  by  smaller  semi-circular  arches 
which  carry  the  road.  The  bridge 
cost  $72,000. 


Kersal     Cell,     Manchester. 
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Cottages  at  Port  Sunlight.  An  Eminently  Successful  Group  Containing  Seven  Houses  in  Which  the  Plan  of  the  Interior  is  Identical 
in  Every  Case.  The  Irregularity  of  the  Frontage  and  Skylini  Lends  a  Pleasing  Element  of  Variety,  While  the  Two  Entrance 
Porches  Side  by  Side  in  the  Projecting  Bays  Further  Contribute  this  Way  in  Addition  to  Effecting  Considerable  Economy  in 
Floor    Space.      Ernest    Newton,    F.R.I.B.A.,    Architect. 

ENGLISH  LOW-COST  HOUSES.— The  'Town  Planning"  and 
"Garden  Suburb"  Idea  and  Its  Influence  on  Domestic  Arcbitecture. — 
Port  Sunligbt  and  Its  Cbarming  Cottages. — Examples  of  Residential 
Design  m  Englisb  Country  Houses.        .'.        .".         By  HUGH  B.  PHILPOTT 


JUDGED  BY  ITS  BEST  exani- 
amples,  it  can  hardly  be  denied 
that  English  Arcliitecturc  has 
now  reached  a  very  high  level.  But 
it  may  be  objected  that  tlie  best  ex- 
amples are  not  fairly  representative 
of  the  whole,  and  that  the  illustra- 
tions which  appear  very  frequently 
in  our  Architectural  Journals  may 
give  the  reader,  more  esix^cially  the 
foreign  and  colonial  reader,  a  wrong 
impression  of  the  general  average  of 
English  building.  There  is  truth  in 
this  objection,  and  it  is  well,  perhaps, 
at  the  outset  of  an  article  like  this, 
that  it  should  be  frankly  admitted. 
In  selecting  examples  to  illustrate  the 
trend  of  design  in  Briti.sh  domestic 
architecture,  one  naturally  chooses 
good  examples,  even  if  these  unfor- 
tunately happen  to  be  in  a  minority. 
The  reader  would  not  be  thankful 
for  anything  otherwise,  as  he  presum- 
ably is  on  the  lookout  for  suggestions 
which  he  may  adapt  to  his  own  prac- 
tice rather  than  for  horrible  examples 
of  what  to  avoid. 

To  prevent  misconception,  then,  it 
may  be  desirable  to  state  that  there 
is  still  an  immense'  amount  of  house- 
building in  England  which  is  no  cred- 
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it  to  the  builders  who  carry  it  out, 
nor  to  the  public  taste  which  sanctions 
and  encourages  such  work.  Archi- 
tects as  a  rule  are  not  responsible  for 
this  poor  quality  of  work.  It  is  car- 
ried out  by  speculators  and  builders 
who  are  intent  on  saving  architects' 
fees  and  all  other  expenses  they  pos- 
sibly can.  Their  aim  being  to  pro- 
duce houses  that  attract  the  public 
eye.  that  appear  to  be  cheap  and  con- 
sequently sell  quickly,  they  develop 
suburban  estates  by  cutting  rectangu- 
lar roads  and  building  terraces  or 
pairs  of  little  houses,  all  exactly  alike 
and  none  having  more  than  the  tin- 
iest gardens  so  that  the  greatest  pos- 
sible number' may  be  crowded  on  to 
the  site.  Questions  of  aspect  are'  not 
considered,  so  that  if  the  rooms  on 
one  side  of  the  road  chance  to  be 
right  in  respect  of  sunshine  and  light, 
the  corresponding  rooms  in  the  ex- 
actly similar  houses  on  .the  opposite 
side  of  the  road  will  necessarily  be 
wrong.  "All  modern  conveniences" 
are  a  great  feature  of  these  houses, 
but  they  amount  to  nothing  more 
substantial,  as  a  rule,  than  a  hot 
water  supply  to  the  bath  room  and  an 
installation  of  electric     bells — usefiil 
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things  in  their  way,  but  poor  com- 
pensation for  scamped  brickwork, 
ill-fitting  joinery  and  defective 
plumbing.  With  this  type  of  build- 
ing we  are  not,  of  course,  here  con- 
cerned, except  to  point  out  that  it 
still  exists  in  great  quantities  and  is 
still  being  added  to.  The  hopeful 
thing  is  that  the  corrupt  mass  of  jer- 
ry-built structures  is  being  steadily 
leavened  by  the  work  of  architects 
and  builders  who  are  inspired  by 
quite  other  ideals  The  public  is  be- 
ginning to  appreciate  these  ideals, 
and  the  movement  is  slowly  but  sure- 
ly towards  a  better  type  of  dwelling 
— simpler  and  less  pretentious,  with 
less  ornament,  but  more  sanitary, 
more  restful,  more  convenient,  and 
better  fitted  for  the  making  not  of 
a  lodging  only,  but  of  a  home. 

Many  circumstances,  no  doubt, 
have  influenced  this  ge'neral  improve- 
ment, but.  as  regards  the  smaller  and 
cheaper  houses,  especially,  there  has 
been  no  more  important  factor  than 
the  determination  of  believolent  em- 
ployers to  see  their  work-people 
housed  under  the  best  possible  con- 
ditions. Mr.  W.  H.  Lever,  M.P., 
at  Port  Sunlight,  Cheshire,  and  Mr. 
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George  Cadbury,  at  Bournville,  near 
Birmingham,  made  provision  for  the 
housing  of  a  large  number  of  working 
class  people — mainly  their  own  em- 
ployees    with     their  families — under 


careful  regard  to  their  relative  posi- 
tions one  to  another,  to  the  open 
spaces  and  vistas  which  were  provid- 
ed and  to  the  aspects  of  their  living 
rooms.      In    fact,     these     workmen's 


Ground  Floor  Plan  of  Group  of  Seven  Cottages,  Port  Sunlight.  This  Plan  Illustrates 
the  Accommodations  very  Generally  Provided  in  the  Cottages  or  Smaller  Houses. 
Ernest   Newton,   F.R.I.B.A.,   Architect. 


conditions  which  had  never  before 
been  aoproached  for  excellence.  Nei- 
ther Mr.  Lever  nor  Mr.  Cadbury 
wished  their  work  in  this  direction  to 
be  regarded  as  philanthropic.  They 
desired  the  houses  to  be  let  at  a  fair 
economic  rental,  and,  as  regards  any 
loss  they  might  have  made  by  sinking 
capital  in  these  concerns,  they  main- 
tained that  they  were  repaid  by  bet- 
ter industrial  service  of  workers  liv- 
ing under  favorable  housing  condi- 
tions. This  is  not  the  place  to  speak 
of  the  social  value  of  these  experi- 
ments, but  it  may  be  stated  in  general 
terms  that  the  evidence  of  the  gen- 
eral death  rate,  and  more  particu- 
larly of  the  infant  mortality  rate, 
proves  that  life  is  vastly  more'  heal- 
thy in  these  model  communities  than 
among  people  of  similar  social  rank 
in  the  neighboring  cities  of  Liver- 
pool and  Birmingham.  Architectural- 
ly the  standard  of  Port  Sunlight  and 
Bournville  was  very  high,  not  only 
were  the  houses  of  individual  excel- 
lence, but  they  were  laid  out  on  the 
site    in   a   well    considered    plan    with 


dwellings  were  planned  and  built, 
under  the  direction  of  eminent  archi- 
tects, with  the  same  care  and  thought 
that  is  habitually  given  only  to 
houses  designed  for  the  habitation 
of  the  wealthy. 

The  outcome  of  these  efforts  was 
in  each  case  a  village  of  rare  attract- 
iveness and  beauty,  whetheT  regard- 


suburbs,  and  in  one  case,  (Letch- 
worth)  a  complete  city  on  the  same 
lines;  and  many  private  speculators 
recognizing  the  attractiveness  and 
commercial  utility  of  the  idea  have 
laid  out  estates  more  or  less  after  the 
model  provided  by  these  two  pioneer 
villages.  Within  the  last  year  the 
fruitful  idea  of  the  considered  laying 
out  of  a  residential  estate  with  re- 
gard to  the  general  convenience  and 
the  seemliness  and  beauty  of  the 
whole,  has  received  a  great  impetus 
by  the  passing  of  the  Housing  and 
ToVn  Planning  Act.  Under  this 
Act  the  municipalities  may  them- 
selves accomplish  much  of  the  gcod 
work,  which  has  hitherto  been  left 
to  the  reforming  enterprise  of  pri- 
vate individual  or  groups  of  indi- 
viduals. The  municipalities  may  now 
control  the  development  of  estates  by 
private  speculators,  so  that  the  mul- 
tiplication of  ugly  and  unhealthy 
dwellings  and  the  destruction  of  the 
amenities  of  the  locality  may  be 
checked ;  and  further  they  may  them- 
selves embark  in  the  business  of  es- 
tate   development,    laying     out      new 


First   Floor   Plan,   Group  of  Seven   Cottages,   Port  Sunlight.     Ernest   Newton,   Architect. 


ed  as  a  w.hole  or  in  respect  to  its 
units.  Naturally  the  system  which 
had  proved  so  great  a  success  was 
adopted  elsewhere.  Other  employ- 
ers have  provided  model  villages  for 
their  work  people,  public  spirited 
housing  reformers  have  begun  by  co- 
operative   efforts    to    build    villages. 


V\/ood  street,  Port  Sunlight.  In  this  Row  of  Cottages  the  Walls  are  of  Brick,  Rough- 
casted in  the  Upper  Portion  and  Finished  with  Decorative  Plaster  V»/ork  in  the 
Gables. 


suburbs,  and — within  certain  limits — 
building  upon  them  after  the  most 
approved  moden  methods. 

The  development  of  the  "town 
plannng"  idea  means  a  great  deal 
for  domestic  architecture.  The  house 
which  is  to  be  built  in  a  "gar- 
den city  or  a  garden  suburb" 
tends  naturally  towards  a  bet- 
ter style  of  architecture  than  that 
which  obtains  in  the  speculative 
builder's  suburbs.  The  jewel  which 
is  to  be  set  in  a  splendid  setting  nat- 
urally calls  forth  the  artificer's  best 
work.  The  house  which  is  to  form 
part  of  a  dignified  architectural 
scheme,  which  faces  a  public  square 
or  playing  fields  and  has  a  garden  at 
the  rear,  invites  the  best  skill  and 
attention  of  architect  and  builder 
The  house  is  not  to  be  hemmed  in  by 
its  neighbors,  and  its  back  elevation 
is  not  to  be  hidden  from  public  view 
as  a  disgraceful  thing:  consequently 
to  get  the  "all  round"  style  of  de- 
signing which  makes  all  the  eleva- 
tions equally  presentable.  The  houses 
in  a  model  village  or  suburb  are  not, 
as  a  rule,  built  speculatively  for  sale; 
consequently  the  meretricious  orna- 
ment which  entices  the  uninstructed 
buyer  and  the  shoddy  workmanship 
and  material  which  makes  the  low 
price  possible  are  both  absent  from 
these  houses. 

Instead,  they  exhibit  the  more  solid 
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New  Chester  Road,  Port  Sunlight.  Brick  Walls  Relieved  with  Stone  Trimmings, 
Constitute  the  Outer  Garb  of  this  Interesting  Series  of  Dwellings.  The  Gables, 
Executed  in  Dark  and  Light  Brick,  add  a  Decorative  Touch,  both  Simple  and 
Effective. 


and  lasting  advantages  of  convenient 
planning,  the  natural  and  straightfor- 
ward use  of  materials,  simplicity, 
good  proportion  and  sound  construc- 
tion. So  general  is  the  connection  be- 
tween site  planning  on  the  best  lines 
and  sound  building  that  the  public 
are  beginning  to  speak  of  the  "gar- 
den city"  style  of  architecture  which 
ing  vaguely  an  architecture  which 
exhibits  the  good  qualities  indicated 
above  and  is  free  from  the  worst 
vices  of  the  jerry  builder.  Of  course' 
the  term  is  illogical,  but  it  is  a  tribute 
to  the  good  work  already  done  by 
architects  and  builders  who  have 
been  concerned  in  the  erection  of  the 
houses  and  cottages  in  the  existing 
model   villages  and   suburbs. 

One  delusion  which  these  model 
schemes  have  almost  completely  dis- 
pelled is  that  good  architecture  is  ne- 
cessarily costly.  Some  of  the  most 
beautiful  domestic  architecture  of 
recent  years  has  been  concerned  with 
workmen's  cottages  costing  about 
,*<  1,000  each,  or  even  less.  And  some 
of  our  most  eminent  architects  have 


not  disdained  the  work  of  designing 
such  cottages,  recognizing  that  the 
beauty  of  a  cottage  is  as  real  and  as 


What  for  instance  could  be  more 
pleasing  to  the  eye  and  more  satis- 
factory in  every  way  than  a  group 
of  cottages  at  Port  Sunlight  which  is 
illustrated  on  page  ri5.  The  archi- 
tect, Mr.  Ernest  Newton,  F.R.I. B.A., 
holds  a  position  of  almost  unrivalled 
distinction  as  a  designer  of  country 
houses ;  but  this  group  of  seven  cot- 
tages is  as  satisfactory  architectural- 
ly as  any  of  his  more  costly  and 
seemingly  more  important  work. 
Here  we  have  a  row  of  cottages  ex- 
actly alike  as  regards  their  plan.  To 
the  ordinary  builder  this  identity  of 
])lan  would  have  been  a  fatal  limita- 
tion, and  he  would  have  given  us  a 
row  of  mean-looking  little  houses 
with  the  same  elevation  repeated  sev- 
en times.  But  here  the  architect,  by 
absolutely  simple  devices,  has  tri- 
umphed over  the  necessary  limitations 
and  produced,  an  architectural  group 
upon  which  the  eye  rests  with  pleas- 
ure. Without  exact  symmetry  he 
achieves  a  happy  balance  and  pro- 
portion. The  irregularity  of  the  line 
of  frontage  and  of  the  sky  line  gives 
a  pleasing  element  of  variety,  and  the 
placing  of  two  entrance  porches  side 
by   side   in   the  projecting  bays  is  a 


Typical  Ground  Floor  Plan  of  Large  Houses  Known  as  "Parlor  Cottages,"  at  Port 
Sunlight.  These  Dwellings  Differ  from  the  Others  in  that  They  have  a  Parlor  on 
the   Ground    Floor   in    Addition   to   a    Kitchen   and    Scullery,    hence   the   Name. 


good  a   thing  in   its  own 
beauty   of   a   palace. 


way  as 


the 


BEDROOM  r*     *1  BEDROOM  '■" 


Typical    Fir«t    Floor    Plan, 


BIOROOM  I  I BtDROOM 


Parlor    Cottages," 


Port    Sunlight. 


happy  device  which  tends  both  to  var- 
iety and  the  economy  of  space.  These 
cottages  have  an  appearance  of  con- 
siderable 'solidity,  the  lower  parts 
being  of  stone;  the  walls  above  the 
first  floor  are  tile-hung  and  the  roofs 
are  also  tiled.  The  accommodation, 
as  shown  by  the  plans,  is  that  which 
has  been  adopted  very  generally  in 
the  Port  Sunlight  cottages.  It  will 
he  seen  that  the  major  ])art  of  the 
ground  floor  s|)ace  is  devotee'  to  a 
large  living-room,  a  much  more  sen- 
sible plan  than  cutting  up  the  space 
to  form  two  cramped  sitting  rooms, 
neither  of  which  would  be  large 
enough  to  accommodate  a  family 
witli  comfort,  not  to  speak  of  visi- 
tors— and  one  of  which  wmdd  prob- 
ably be  almost  wasted  by  being  kept 
as  a  "be.st  parlor."  A  fair  sized 
scullery  with  facilities  for  cooking  is 
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Cottages  at  Westholm,    Letchworth.     These   Houses  were   Built  by  a  Co-operative  Tenants'  Society  on  a  Self  Supporting  Basis.     Note 
the   Extreme  Simpilcity  of  the   Elevations  and   Delightful    Harmony  of  the  General  Scheme.     Parlcer  and  Unwin,  Architects. 


,  'MiW 
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Block    Plan,    Westholm,    Letchv>/orth,    Showing    Grounc.    Scheme   and    the    Manner 
in    Which    the   Cottages   are   Grouped    Around    a    Common    Green. 


I'iliHt" 


provided,  and  the  bathroom  is  also 
on  the  ground  floor — an  arrangement 
which,  though  it  has  some  obvious 
inconveniences,  makes  for  economy 
in  plumbing  work  and  leaves  a  little 
extra  space',  which  is  very  valuable, 
on  the  bedroom  floor.  Three  bed- 
rooms are  provided,  the  minimum  al- 
lowance for  a  family  having  both 
sons  and  daughters. 

The  variety  and  beauty  of  the  Port 
Sunlight  cottages  as  a  whole  may  be 
.judged  from  the  photographic  illus- 
trations on  pages  54,  50  and  o?.  The 
examples  are  by  different  architects 
and  exhibit  considerable  variety  in 
the  material  employed  as  well  as  in 
design.  The  quaintness  of  the  half- 
timber  cottages  in  Greendale  Road, 
with  their  projecting  upper  storeys, 
quite  in  the  style  of  English  Cottage 
architecture  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
will   appeal   strongly   to  many.     The 


Cottdyes  at  Westholm,  Letchworth.  In  fvtost  Cases,  the  Houses  are  Built  of  Brick  and  Covered  with  Roughcast  Color-washed  a  Light 
Cream.  The  Facing  Brickwork  is  of  a  Warm  Red  Color  and  the  Roof  is  of  Hand-made  Sand-faced  Tile  Toned  Down  to  be  in  Har- 
mony with  the  Cheerful  but  Restful  Appearance  of  the  Walls. 
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decorated  chimney  stacks  and  the 
carved  barge  boards  of  the  Bridge 
Street  houses  are  also  strongly  rem- 
iniscent of  Tudor  architecture.  In 
the  group  of  cottages  in  the  New 
Chester  Road  we  have  a  good  ex- 
ample of  brick  buildings  relieved  with 
stone  dressings;  the  simple  decorat- 
ive use  of  dark  and  light  bricks  in 
the  gables  will  be  noticed.     The  cot- 


PlAW 


(A) — Cottage    on    Holmdale    Road,    Hamp- 
stead.      J.  Gordon   Allen,  Architect. 


tages  in  Wood  Street  have'  brick 
walls,  roughcast  on  the  upper  story, 
with  decorative  plaster  work  in  the 
gables. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  give  plans  of 
these  cottages  in  every  case,  since  ■ 
they  nearly  all  conform  to  one  or  two 
types.  The  smaller  houses  are  built 
on  the  same  plan  as  Mr.  Ernest  New- 
ton's cottages  and  the  larger  ones  in 
general  accordance  with  the  plan  by 
Messrs.  Grayson  &  Ould,  on  page  57. 
These  larger  cottages,  known  as  par- 
lor cottages,  differ  from  the  others 
in  having  a  parlor  on  the  ground 
floor,  in  addition  to  a  kitchen  and  a 
scullery,  and  an  extra  bedroom  on 
the  first  floor.  In  some  of  these 
houses  the  scuUerv  is  fitted  with  a 
cooking  range  so  that  the  kitchen 
may  be  used  as  a  general  living 
room. 

The  plans  of  these  Port  Sunlight 
cottages  may  suggest  that  very  lit- 
tle garden  ground  is  allowed  to  each 
tenant,  but  such  is  by  no  means  the 
case.  AH  the  cottages  have  front 
gardens  screening  them  from  the 
road,  and  these  are  cared  for  by  the 
owners  of  the  estate,  Messrs.  Lever 
Bros.,  the  object  being,  of  course,  to 
avoid  unsightly  patches  due  to  an  oc- 
casional ill-kept  garden  and  to  im- 
prove the  general  appearance  of  the 
village.  And  in  addition  to  this,  large 
areas  immediately  adjacent  to  each 
block  of  cottages  are  reserved  for 
allotment  gardens,  which  the  tenants, 


of    course,    are    free   to  cultivate    as 
they  please. 

Since  Port  Sunlight  was  built, 
many  schemes  for  working-class 
dwellings  have  been  carried  out.  But 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  there  is 
anywhere  else  in  England,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  Bournville,  a 
collection  of  houses  let  at  rentals 
within  the  reach  of  working-class 
tenants  which  can  compare  with 
these  for  beauty  and  general  excel- 
lence. In  explanation  of  this,  it  has 
to  be  remembered  that  the  Port  Sun- 
light scheme  is  heavily  .subsidized. 
Messrs.  Lever  Bros,  expended  $1,- 
750,000  on  the  purchase  of  the  estate 
and  the  erection  of  the  buildings  up- 
on it.  On  this  capital  they  receive 
no  interest  or  return  whatever.  The 
rent  being  fixed  at  a  sum  which  cov- 
ers only  the  cost  of  rates,  taxes  and 
maintenance.  Naturally,  if  a  similar 
rental  to  that  paid  by  the  Port  Sun- 
light tenants  has  to  provide  for  a 
sinking  fund  and  interest  on  capital, 
the  cottages  must  be  on  a  less  sump- 
tuous scale.  The  cottages  at  West- 
holm,  Letchworth  which  are  also  il- 
lustrated herewith,  are  examples  of 
cottages  built  by  a  co-operative  ten- 
ants' society  on  a  self-supporting 
basis.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  plan 
that  they  are  grouped  around  a  com- 
mon green.  Skirting  the  green  is  a 
carriage  way  from  which  the  houses 
are  set  back  about  40  feet,  this  space 
being  laid  out  by  each  householder 
as  floweT  garden  or  lawn.  The  ele- 
vations are  of  extreme  simplicity. 
The  houses  generally  are  brick  built, 


covered  with  roughcast  mostly  color- 
washed a  light  cream;  the  facing 
brickwork  is  a  warm  red  color;  the 
roofing  is  of  hand-made  sandfaced 
tiles,  which  are  toning  down  very 
well,  and  the  general  color  effect  is 
cheerful  but  harmonious  and  rest- 
ful. 

.•\part  from  large  housing  schemes, 
there  have  been  many  successful  es- 
says in  planning  individual  cottages 
or  pairs  of  cottages  which  exhibit 
some  architectural  character,  though 
their  cost  is  reduced  to  the  absolute 
minimum.  A  young  architect  who 
has  done  some  useful  work  in  this 
direction  is  Mr.  J.  Gordon  Allen,  A. 
R.I.B..-\.  Several  of  this  designer's 
cottages  are  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying illustrations.  These  have 
been  planned  for  the  accommodation 
of  agricultural  laborers  and  other 
worling  nu.n  whose  expenditure  on 
rent  must  be  kept  very  low.  The 
first  two  examples  (marked  A.  and 
B.)  show  the  very  cheapest  cottages 
it  is  possible  to  build  in  England  so 
as  to  conform  with  the  building  reg- 
ulations prevailing  in  most  rural  dis-  ^ 
tricts.  Each  consists  of  a  single 
story.  The  square  plan  and  plain 
pyramidal  roof  of  A.  gives  the  form 
which  encloses  a  maximum  of  area 
with  a  minimum  of  wall  and  roof 
surface.  This  cottage  has  been  built 
in  several  districts  for  about  $650. 
The  walls  are  of  brick,  covered  with 
roughcast,  or  of  concrete,  which  in 
some  localities  is  found  to  be  cheaper 
and  the  roof  is  tiled.  B.  is  a  very 
similar    cottage    costing  just   a   little 


Surface  or  of  Concrete,  with  Tile  Roof. 
$650.     J.   Gordon   Allen,   Architect. 


(B) — Small  House,  Dashmorden,  Holmdale 
Road.  Both  this  Dwelling  and  the  Cottage 
Illustrated  Above  are  Planned  and  Built  to 
Provide  Suitable  Accommodations  for  the 
Agricultural  Laborers  and  Workingmen  at 
a  Rental  Cnarge  which  Comes  Within 
Their  Means.  They  are  Especially  Note 
worthy  in  that  They  Show  the  Very  Cheap- 
est Cottages  It  Is  Possible  to  Build  li 
England  so  as  to  Conform  with  the  Build- 
ing Regulations  Prevailing  in  Most  Rural 
Districts.  This  Type  of  Cottage  Has  Beer 
Adopted  in  Several  Districts,  and  the  Con- 
struction is  Either  of  Brick  with  Roughcast 
The  Cost  of  Each   House   Is  Approximately 
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A  pair  of  cottages  very  similar  in 
cost  and  in  accommodation  provided, 
is  that  by  Messrs.  Speir  &  Beavan, 
which  has  been  built  at  St.  Lythams, 
near  Cardiff.  In  this  case  one  big 
living  room  is  preferred  to  two  smal- 
ler ones  and  there  is  a  separate  bath- 
room leading  from  the  scullery. 
These    are   country  cottages   and    the 
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(C) — Two-Storey  Cottage,  Holmdale  Road.  Considering  the  Expenditure  Involved,  this 
House  is  a  Most  Excellently  Planned  and  Substantially  Built  Structure.  Economy 
in  the  Cost  of  Construction  Was  iVIade  Possible  by  Restricting  the  8-inch  Bricl< 
Walls  at  the  Second  Floor  Line  and  Enclosing  the  Upper  Rooms  in  a  Tile  Roof  of 
Mansard  Design.  This  Type  of  House  Can  be  Built  in  Most  English  Districts  for 
$950.     J.   Gordon   Allen,   Architect. 


more  than  A.  The  plan  is  again 
square,  and  not  an  inch  of  space  is 
sacrificed  for  passageways.  The  next 
example,  C.  is  a  two-story  cottage 
with  rather  more  accommodation. 
The  method  of  construction,  which 
the  sectional  sketch  makes  clear,  is 
exceedingly  economical.  The  ground 
floor  walls  are  of  brick  9  inches  thick, 
but  there  is  no  brickwork  above  the 
ground  floor  ceiling,  the  bedrooms 
being  in  a  tiled  roof  of  Mansard 
form.  Thanks  to  this  saving  of  brick- 
work, a  cottage  of  this  plan  could  be 
built  in  most  English  districts  for 
about  $9.50.  D.  is  a  cottage  of  su- 
perior type  designed  rather  for  a 
week-end  or  holiday  retreat  for  fair- 
ly well  to  do  people  than  for  a  work- 
man's dwelling.  The  walls  are  of 
brick,  those  above  the  ground  floor 
level  being  tile-hung,  and  the  roof  is 
covered  with  pantiles.  All  the  flues 
have  been  gathered  together  to  form 
one  central  stack — a  method  of  treat- 
ment which  is  at  once  economical 
and  satisfying  to  the  eye.  In  the  ex- 
ample E.  wjiich  is  illustrated  by  a 
bird's-eye  view  and  a  back  elevation, 
the  single  bold  chimney  stack  will 
again  be  noted.  Here  is  a  pair  of 
cottages  costing  about  $2, .500  for  the 
pair.  The  accommodation  is  shown 
by  the  plan.  No  separate  provision 
has  been  made  for  a  bathroom,  but  a 
bath  of  the  tip-up  variety  is  fixed  in 
the  scullery.  Roughcast  is  used  on 
the  external  walls  with  a  brick  plinth 


up   to 
tiled. 


the  sill  level,  and  the  roof  is 


Two-storey    Cottage, 


drainage  is  to  a  cesspool,  the  water 
supply  being  from  rainwater  stored 
in  a  brick  tank  at  the  rear  of  the 
house.  The  walls  are  of  9  inch  brick 
rough-casted  on  the  outside ;  the 
floors  of  the  living  and  bedroom  are 


4 


(D) — A  Cottage  of  Superior  Type,  Designed  for  a  Week-End  or  Holiday  Retreat  Rather 
than  a  Workman's  Dwelling.  The  Walls  Above  the  Brickwork  of  the  First  Storey 
are  Tile  Hung,  the  Roof  Being  Covered  with   Pantiles.     J.  Gordon  Allen,  Architect. 
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(E) — Plan  of  Cottages,  Holmstead  Road.  Hanipstead.  Which  Cost  About  $2,500  to  Build. 
In  this  Structure  Roughcast  is  Used  on  the  External  Walls,  the  Roof  Being  of  Tile. 
Note  the  Balance  of  the  Design  and  the  Single  Bold  Chimney.  J.  Gordon  Allen, 
Architect. 


of  wood  and  those  of  the  scullery  and 
f  ffices  are  bricks  laid  flat.  The  roof 
is  of  green  slates  on  timber.  The 
cost  of  the  pair  of  cottages  was 
$2,400,  this  sum  including  builder's 
profit  and  the  cost  of  the  stone  wall 
in   front. 

A  great  deal  of  the  residential  ac- 
commodation in  most  towns  consists 
of  semi-detached  villas  ranged  in 
straight  lines  with  but  little  space'  be- 
tween the  pairs.  The  subject  im- 
poses obvious  limitations  on  the  ar- 
chitect, but  there  have  been  lately 
many  not  unsuccessiful  attempts  to 
give  architectural  character  to 
houses  of  this  type.  Mr.  J.  Gordon 
Allen  has  built  a  number  of  villas  on 
the  outskirts  of  Harrow  from  the 
plan  .shown,  which  seems  to  be  a 
very  popular  one.  Considerable  var- 
iety is  given  to  the  elevation  and 
jjleasing  effects  are  produced  by  the 
use  of  red  brick,  rough-cast  and  tiles 
in  different  combinations.  The  party 
wall  in  these  houses  is  carried  15 
inches    above    t!ie    roof,    and    parapet 


walls  are  provided  in  two  of  the 
houses  illustrated,  not  because'  they 
improve  the  design  or  are  structural- 
ly necessary,  but  because  they  are 
demanded  by  the  local  authority. 
This  is  an  instance  of  what  is  a  cause 
of  frequent  annoyance'  and  expense 
to  architects  and  building  owners  in 
England — the  needless  rigidity  and 
unintelligent  application  of  building 
by-laws.  The  gain  in  appearance 
when  the  roof  is  unbroken  by  the 
party  w'all  may  be  judged  from  the 
illustration  of  the  almost  similar 
houses  erected  by  Mr.  Allen  in  the 
Hanipstead  Garden  Suburb,  where 
this  particular  regulation  is  not  in 
force.  These  houses  have  been  found 
very  economical  to  'build ;  by  bring- 
ing the  roof  down  right  over  the 
porches  the  brickwork  between  the 
bays  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The 
cost  of  the  Hanipstead  pair  was 
$4,700.  The  walls  in  this  example 
are  of  brick  and  rough-cast;  the 
chimney  stacks  are  of  red  brick  and 
the    roof    is    covered    with    red    tiles. 


Parts  of  the  bay  windows  are  decor- 
ated with  a  simple  design  stamped  in 
plaster.  The  posts  and  beams  in  the 
porches  are  of  hard  wood  left  in  its 
natural   state   without   paint   or  stain. 

A  rather  larger  pair  of  semi-de- 
tached villas  is  the  example  from  the 
Shellbeach  Estate,  Isle  of  Sheppy, 
Kent.  In  this  case  the  architects, 
Messrs.  Rosser  &  Annan,  have  pro- 
vided a  couple  of  bedrooms  and  a 
boxrconi  on  the  second  floor.  The 
cost  of  the  pair  of  houses  was  $6,700. 
As  regards  materials,  England  is 
again  witnessing  the  popular  combin- 
ation of  red  brick  and  roughcast  for 
the  external  walls  with  red  tiles  for 
the  roof.  The  rough  cast  is  lime 
whited.  The  external  woodwork  is 
painted  green  and  the  internal  wood- 
work enamelled  white. 

The  photograph  of  part  of  a  ter- 
race of  small  houses  at  East  Sheen 
by  Mr.  F.  Endell  Rosser  is  introduced 
to  illustrate  an  interesting  treatment 
of  an  end  house  in  a  group  and  a 
rather  successful  attempt  to  give  a 
certain  interest  to  a  utilitarian  piece 
of  work  which  affords  the  architect 
very  little  scope. 

The  Garden  Suburb  or  Town 
Planning  idea  is  influencing  the  villas 
of  the  middle  classes  as  well  as  the 
cottages  of  the  workmen.  On  the 
outskirts  of  London  and  of  other 
cities,  estates  are  being  developed  as 
a  whole  with  a  proper  limitation  of 
the  nuni'ber  of  houses  to  the  acre  and 
a  provision  of  open  spaces  and  gar- 
dens, which  contrasts  most  favorably 
with  the  old  method  of  cutting  up 
the  ground  into  building  plots,  and 
selling  these  to  any  builder  with  free- 
dom to  use  them  as  he  might  choose. 
At  Parklangley,  Beckeiiham,  which  is 
twelve  miles  or  so  out  of  London,  a 
beautifully  wooded  estate  of  about 
700  acres  is  now  being  converted 
into  a  purely  residential  suburb.  The 
roads  are  being  laid  out  by  Mr.  Reg- 
inald C.  Fry,  on  a  plan  which  makes 
provision  for  an  extensive  golf 
course,  a  cricket  field  and  tennis 
courts,  preserves  to  a  very  great  ex- 
tent the  natural  beauties  of  the  neigh- 
borhood and  gives  ample  garden 
space    to    every    house.      The    houses 
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Rear   Elevation  and    Floor  Plans  of  Same  House,  J,  Gordon  Alle,  ,  Architect. 
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work  is  painted  green,  but  some  of 
the  upper  windows  have  white  wood- 
work. The  second  example  illus- 
trates a  house  of  similar  size, 
but  in  this  case  a  larger  space  is  giv- 
en to  the  hall  and  there  is  no  study. 
The  walls  in  this  case  are  of  brick 
rough-cast  from  the  plinth  upwards, 
the  roof  is  tiled  and  part  of  the  bay 
window  has  tile  hanging.  The  out- 
side woodwork  is  painted  white.  As 
the  photograph  shows,  this  house'  is 
built  right  in  the  wood,  the  policy  of 
the  owners  of  the  estate  being  to  des- 
troy no  trees  needlessly  but  to  leave 
the    incoming   householder   to    decide 


3if  oT  (.^oitages  at  St.  Lythans,  near  Cardiff.  These  Homelike  Liti.e  t-'Wellings  Cost 
$2,400,  Including  the  Builder's  Profit  and  the  Cost  of  the  Stone  Wail  in  F- ront.  The 
Wails  are  of  9-inch  Brici<,  Roughcasted  on  the  Outside,  and  the  Roof  is  of  Greer 
Slate   Carried   on   Timbers.     Speir   and    Beavan,   Architects. 


which  have  so  far  been  built,  are 
nearly  all  detached.  All  have  been 
designed  by  capable  architects — no 
two  houses  on  the  estate  being  exact- 
ly alike — and  they  are  thoroughly 
well  built.  The  two  examples  given 
are  from  Mr.  Fry's  designs,  and  are 
typical  of  the  size  and  style  which 
most  generally  prevails.  In  the  first 
example  shown  there  are  a  fair 
sized  central  hall  with  two  large  re"- 
ception   rooms   and   a   small   study  on 


the  ground  floor  and  five  bedrooms  on 
the  first  floor.  The  small  loggia  with 
the  balcony  above  makes  a  pleasant 
feature.  The  walls  are  of  brick — the 
plinth  being  of  red  facing  bricks  the' 
rest  up  to  the  first  floor  level  and  the 
entrance  bay  distempered  in  cream 
color  and  the  upper  portion  tile 
hung.  The  roof  is  covered 
with  red  tiles  and  the  arch  over  the 
entrance  is  formed  with  tiles  placed 
edgewise.  Most  of  the  exterior  wood- 


Typical   Floor  Plan,  Semi-Detached  Villr 
at  Harrows.     J.  Gordon  Allen,  Architect 


how  much  or  how  little  of  the  sylvan 
surroundings  of  his  house  he  will 
have  in  his  garden. 

A  rather  larger  house  than  the 
others  included  in  the  illustration 
is  the  house  at  Wimbledon,  by  Mr. 
Ernest   Newton.   F.R  I.B.A.     This   is 


Sem(-U©tached  Villas  a^  Harrow.  These  Houses  are  of  Interest  ii  mat  i  ney  are  Representative  of  a  Number  of  Iwo-Family  Dwell- 
ings, Having  the  Same  Internal  Arrangement,  which  Exhibit  Considerale  Variety  In  their  Exterior  Lines,  Together  with  Pleasing 
Effects  in  Brick  Work,  Roughcast  and  Tiles  In   Different  Combinations.     J.  Cordon  Allen,  Architect. 
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Pair  of  Houses  in  Hampstead  liarden  Suburb.  In  this  Structure  the  Extension  of  the  Roof  Line  Down  Over  the  Porches  IVIaterially 
Lessened  the  Cost  of  Construction  by  the  Reducing  of  Brickwork  between  the  Bays  to  a  iVIinimum.  The  External  Composition  i: 
White  Stuccoed  Brick  Walls  with  Rej  Brick  Chimney  Stacks  and  Tile  Roof.  The  Post  and  Beams  in  the  Porches  are  of  Hardwooi 
Left   in   the   Natural   State   and    Unpainted   or   Unstained.     J.   Goidon  Allen,  Architect. 


an  example  of  the  English  .suburban 
house  of  the  best  type — or  perhaps  it 
should  be  described  as  a  country 
house  as  it  would  be  equally  suitable 
for  a  rural  district.  Ihe  quiet  dig- 
nity of  this  formal  style,  based  on 
Renaissance  rather  than  on  Tudor 
models  is  always  impressive  when 
handled,  as  in  this  case,  with  refine- 
ment and  good  taste.  The  walls  are 
of  brick,  rough-cast  throughout,  ex- 
cept at  the  crestings  of  the  chimney 
stacks.  The  window  shutters,  which 
are  painted  green,  give  a  pleasing 
touch  of  color  to  the  elevations.  The 
roof  is  covered  with  red  tiles.  The 
columns  supporting  the  central  bay 
are  of  stone. 

It  is  in  the  country  house  that  Eng- 
lish domestic  architecture  is  seen  at 
its  best.  Indeed  there  are  points  of 
view  from  which  it  might  be  said 
that  the  very  best  architecture  of  the 
day  is  to  be  seen  in  the  country 
houses.  It  may  seem  absurd  to  com- 
pare such  work  with  great  under- 
takings, like  the  building  of  a  cathed- 
ral or  a  city  hall,  but  it  is  probably 
true  that  in  their  own  way,  which  is 
not  the  way  of  grandeur  and  magni- 
ficence, but  of  simple  homely  charm, 
'the  country  houses  of  England,  bt  th 
great  and  small,  come  nearer  to  per- 
fecticn  than  any  other  class  of  build- 
ing that  is  being  erected  to-day. 
Studying  how  best  to  meet  the  needs 
of  a  simple  but  refined  family  life, 
using  local  materials  without  affecta- 
tion or  striving  after  effect,  free 
from  the  cramping  influence  of  a  nar- 


row site  or  the  too  close  proximity  to 
neighbors,  the  architect  who  plans  a 
country  house  has  a  happy  task  and 
succeeds,  if  he  be  a  man  of  taste  and 
skill,  in  enhancing  rather  than  mar- 
ring the  beauty  of  the  countryside. 
Let  us  briefly  consider  two  or  three 
typical  examples  of  the  smaller  coun- 
try house  of  to-day. 

The  house  at  Brixham,  South  Dev- 
on, by  Mr.  W.  Curtis  Gretn,  F.R.I. B. 
A.,  reflects  in  its  stern  simnlicity  the 
ruggedness  of  the  Devon  cliffs  and 
moorland.  Built  in  a  stone  country, 
it  is  naturally     and     rightly   a   stone 


house.  A  brick,  or  half  timber  house, 
whatever  its  actual  merits,  would  lose 
all  its  charm  if  placed  on  the  cliffs  at 
Brixham.  The  little  house  built  of 
stone  quarried  on  the  site,  seems  to 
form  part  of  the  landscape.  The 
stone  walls  are  roughcast  externally. 
The  house  is  roofed  with  Delabole 
rag  slates. 

The  second  example  by  the  same 
architect  shows  a  group  of  buildings 
for  a  small  holding  at  West  St.  Mary, 
Cornwall.  The  buildings  are  of  an 
extremely  simple  and  inexpensive 
character,    costing   only   $4,800    com- 
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Pair  of  Semi-Detached  Villas  on  the  Shellbach   Estate,   Isle  of  Sheppy,   Kent.     Rosser 
and  Annan,   Architects. 
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plete— the  house  $2,050,  cottage,  $900 
and  the  stables  $1.3(H).  The  house  l)e- 
ing  for  a  country  doctor,  is  planned 
accordingly,  with  a  waiting  room  for 
patients  and  a  consulting  room.  The 
simply  constructed  porch  with  its 
fixed  seat  will  be  noted.  The  walls 
for  the  most  part  are  of  brick  rough- 
cast, but  part  of  the  stables  is  weather 


-    -T.-T-rr-'-i 


The  little  house  at  Horsted  Keynes 
in  Sussex  is  a  charming  and  char- 
acteristic example  of  the  work  of 
Messrs.  Barry,  Parker  &  Raymond 
Unwin.  These  architects  have  long 
advocated,  and  wherever  possible 
have  practised  the  provision  by  the 
architect  of  the  furniture  and  decora- 
tion  as  well  as  of  the  actual   fabric 


necessarily  costly  is  demonstrated  by 
the  present  example.  A  great  por- 
tion of  the  furniture  was  included  in 
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Ground  and   First   Floor   Plan,   Seml-Detached   Villas,   Shellbach   Estate,   Isle  of  Sheppy, 
Kent.     Rosser  and  Annan,  Architects. 


boarded  and  tarred.  The  roofs 
throughout  are  of  Delabole  rag  slates, 
the  traditional  roofing  material  of 
this  part  of  England. 


of  the  house,  in  order  that  jarring 
notes  may  be  avoided  and  a  sense  of 
harmony  and  completeness  may  be 
produced.     That  this  method  is  not 


Terrace  of  Houses  at  East  Sheen.  Note  the  Treatment  of  the  End  House  and  the 
Interest  Imparted  to  a  Group  of  Dwellings  which  Afforded  the  Designer  but  Little 
Scope.     F.   Endell   Rossiter,  Architect. 


Attic  Plan,  Seml-Detached  Villas,  Shell- 
bach  Estate,  Isle  of  Sheppy,  Kent.  Ros- 
ser   and    Annan,    Architects. 


the  original  builder's  contract,  and 
the  house  with  its  suitably  and  simply 
designed  furniture  has  been  complet- 
ed much  more  cheaply  than  it  would 
be  possible  to  build  a  house,  giving 
similar  accommodation,  and  furnish 
it  out  of  cabinet  makers'  showrooms. 
The  house  and  furniture  have  cost 
considerably  under  $4,000.  The  sav- 
ing chiefly  results,  perhaps,  from  the 
fact  that  when  designing  the  house 
and  furniture  together,  the  architect 
can  contrive  the  furniture  to  fit  the 
house  and  the  house  to  fit  the  furni- 
ture, and  can  take  advantage  of  every 
little  economy  which  can  be  efifected 
by  adapting  the  one  to  the  other. 

The  peculiar  form  of  the  plan  of 
this  house  calls  for  a  word  of  com- 
ment. The  house  was  to  be  built  in 
a  beautiful  existing  orchard.  The 
form  which  the  plan  took  was  deter- 
mined chiefly  by  the  fact  that  the  fine 
view  down  the  orchard  and  away 
over  the  country  beyond  was  towards 
the  Northeast,  the  direction  in  which 
the  ground  sloped  rapidly,  so  that  the 
living  room  and  the  hall  and  the  three 
principal  bedrooms  must  be  contrived 
to  command  this  view,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  living  room  must  be  so 
designed  that  if  the  sun  shone  at  any 
time  of  the  dav  on  any  day  in  the 
year,  it  shone  into  this  room.  The 
verandah  must  also  face  in  a  north 
easterly  direction,  not  only  because 
tlie  view  and  the  orchard  stretched 
cut  in  that  direction,  but  because  this 
was  the  side  away  from  the  highroad, 
but  it  must  not  have  a  feeling  of  be- 
ing quite  away  from  all  possibility  of 
a  feeling  of  sunniness.  Therefore  all 
that  could  be  done  was  to  have 
French  casements  opening  out  on  to 
it  fully  glazed,  and  the  screen  on  tbe 
opposite  side  of  the  hall  from  these 
French   doors   also   with   much   glass 
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in  it,  so  that  anyone  sitting  on  the 
verandah  might  at  any  rate  be  con- 
scious of  any  sunshine  there  might 
be  on  the  southwest  side  of  the  house. 
The  form  of  the  plan  was  also 
partly  determined  by  the  importance 


cast,  lime  whitened,  the  roofs  are  til- 
ed and  the  woodwork  both  of  the 
house  and  the  adjacent  trellis  is 
painted  white. 

Very  different  in  appearance'  is  the 
somewhat  larger  house  by  Mr.  Hor- 


Ground  and   First  Floor  Plan,  Terrace  of 
Architect. 

of  placing  the  house  in  the  orchard 
in  such  a  way  that  the  fewest  possible 
number  of  the  trees  need  be  cut  down. 
A  little  difficulty  in  planning  resulted 
from  the  necessity  of  getting  four 
bedrooms  over  the  ground  floor  ac- 
commodation which  was  needed. 

As  regards  materials,  the  house  is 
built  with  brick  and  rough-cast  with  a 
tile  roof  and  tile  hanging  on  over- 
hanging parts.  There  is  a  little  tile 
work  also  at  the  garden  entrance. 
Internally  everything  is  severely  sim- 
ple; no  applied  decoration  is  intro- 
duced, the  effect  being  gained  by  the 
straightforward  use  of  ordinary 
building  materials.  The  walls  are  left 
without  paper  and  the  brickwork  is 
left  undisguised  at  the  fireplaces,  be- 
ing relieved  in  one  case  with  tiles  laid 
edgewise  and  in  another  case  with 
hammered  metal. 

More  usual  in  plan  is  the  simple  lit- 
tle white  house  at  Bromborough, 
Cheshire,  by  Mr.  P.  Morley  Herder, 
F.R.I.B.A.  Here  we  have  a  fairly 
regular  plan  providing  a  hall  with 
two  good  sitting  rooms  on  the  ground 
floor  and  four  bedrooms  above.  As 
the  sizes  are  not  indicated  on  the 
plan,  it  will  be  useful  to  give  the 
principal  ones  here:  the  hall  is  9  feet 
3  inches  by  8  feet:  the  drawing  room 
is  16  feet  by  12  feet,  with  an  ingle 
10  feet  3  inches  by  3  feet  6  inches; 
and  a  bay  3  feet  lyi  inches  deep,  and 
the  dining  room  is  14  feet  by  12  feet 
excluding  the  bay.  The  walls  of  this 
house  are  of  brick  covered  on  the 
whole  of  the  exterior     with     rough- 


Houses  at  East  Sheen.     F.   Endell   Rossiter, 


der  built  at  WaUon  Heath,  Surrey. 
This  is  an  admirable  example  of 
brick  building.  Grey  stock  bricks  are 
used  with  red  dressings  and  the  wall 
throughout  has  a  pleasantly  varied 
texture  due  to  the  accidental  varieties 
of  coloring  in  the  bricks — a  feature 
which  some  builders  are  at  pains  to 
avoid   by    having   bricks   chosen    for 


photograph  of  the  garden  front.  The 
roofs  are  covered  with  red  tiles  and 
there  is  a  little  tile  hanging  round  the 
dormers  and  elsewhere.  The  pictur- 
esque charm  of  the  exterior  with  its 
many  angles,  its  diversified  roofs  and 
its  tall,  straight  chimneystacks  will  be 
appreciated  from  the  photographic 
views.  Internally  also  there  are  in- 
teresting: features.  The  dining  room 
with  its  roomy  ingle,  its  simple,  well- 
designed  mantel-piece  and  furniture 
illustrates  the  principle  to  which  ref- 
erence has  already  been  made  of  de- 
signing the  principal  fittings  and  fur- 
niture to  suit  the  house.  The  treat- 
ment nf  this  dinin-g-  room,  though  .so 
admirable  in  its  effect,  is  quite  inex- 
pensive. The  wood  used  is  pine' 
which  is  stained  brown  and  wax  pol- 
ished, the  stain  used  being  that  known 
as  Solignum. 

A  good  many  country  houses  and 
cottages,  especially  those  intended 
mainly  for  holiday  use,  are  being 
built  on  the  bungalow  principal.  The 
small  bungalow  at  Sea  ford,  a  seaside 
resort  on  the  south  coast,  is  a  typical 
example.     The  architect  is  Mr.  E.  B. 


House  at  Parklangley,  Beckenham.  One  of  the  Type  of  Houses  Now  Being  Built 
According  to  the  Garden  Suburb  and  Town  Planning  Idea,  on  a  Wooded  Estate 
About  Twelve  Miles  from  London,  for  Families  of  the  Middle  Class.  Reginald  Fry, 
Architect. 


evenness  of  color,  bat  which  really 
gives  an  astonishing  degree  of  life 
and  interest  to  a  brick  building.  Fur- 
ther interest  and  variety  are  given  to 
this  house  by  the  courses  of  tiles  laid 
flat,  which  can  be  clearly  seen  in  the 


Ground    and    Upper    Floor    Plan,    House 
Architect. 


at    Parklangley,    Beckenham.      Reginald    Fry, 


Lamb,  M.S. A.  A  quaint  feature  of 
this  little  bungalow  is  the  large  com- 
mon room,  which  is  open  to  the  roof 
and  has  a  small  gallery  over  the 
porch,  access  to  which  is  obtained 
from  the  ground  floor  by  a  stair  in 
step-ladder  form  in  the  corner  of  the 
bathroom. 

A  sketch  is  also  given  of  a  larger 
seaside  house  by  the  same  architect. 
erected  at  Studland  Bay,  Dorset.  In 
both  these  houses  the  walls  are  of 
brick  rough-casted,  the  roofs  are  cov- 
ered with  red  sand-faced  tiles  and 
there  are  red  chimney-pots.  In  the 
bungalow  the  common  room  and  ver- 
andah are  paved  with  red  bricks. 


I; 
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where  the  public  is  tired  of  these 
villas.  The  basement  kitchens  and 
the  great  number  of  stairs  are  ana- 


House  at  Parklangley  Beckenham.  Another  Example  of  the  Residential  Work  at  that 
Place.  In  the  Development  of  this  Estate,  it  is  the  Policy  of  the  Owners  to  Destroy 
No  Trees  Needlessly,  but  to  Leave  it  to  the  Incoming  Householder  as  Regards  the 
Growths   and   Shrubbery   of  the   Premises.      Reginald    Fry,   Architect. 


SUBURBAN  DEVELOP- 
MENT IN  ENGLAND. 

THE    SUBURBS    and    the    dwellers 
therein  have  often  been  the  subjects 


Ground  Floor  Plan.  Above  House.     Regin- 
ald  C.   Fry,   Architect. 

of  satire.    The  self-conscious  respect- 
ability,   the  snobbishness,    the    liniita- 


bia,  have  been  pilloried  again  and 
again  by  the  novelist  and  the  essay- 
ist. Very  likely  the  people  have  often 
been  rather  absurd  and  have  deserv- 
ed the  ridicule  directed  against  them; 
but  what  admits  of  no  doubt  at  all  is 
that  they  have  been  doomed  for 
two  or  three  generations  to  live  in 
very  absurd  houses. 

The  suburban  villa  of  the  early 
and  middle  Victoria  period  was  often 
well  built,  but  it  was  generally  badly 
planned,  with  many  dark  corners  and 
an  entire  absence  of  arrangements 
for  minimizing  household  work, 
while  from  the  point  of  view  of 
aesthetic  interest,  the  utmost  it 
commonly  achieved  was  the  negative 
virtue  of  not  possessing  offensive  or- 
namentation. More  often  than  not, 
however,  some  attempt  was  made, 
with  the  most  distressing  results,  to 
introduce   artistic   features.        Every- 


Ground   Floor  Plan,   House  at  Wimbledon 
Ernest    Newton,    F.R.I.B.A.,   Architect. 

thema  to  the  housewife,  and  the  gen- 
eral air  of  dullness  is  found  depress- 
ing by  all  the  family.  In  the  inner 
suburbs  of  London  and  most  other 
great  cities,  the  "to  let"  boards 
speak  eloquently  of  the  way  in  which 
the  popularity  of  this  type  of  house 
has  waned. 


First    Floor    Plan,    House    at    Wimbledon 
Ernest    Newton,    F.R.I.B.A.,   Architect. 

The  newer  suburbs,  which  lie  a  lit- 
tle further  from  the  centres  of  the 
cities,  are  now  having  their  turn  of 
popularity.     Their     general     bright- 


First    Floor    Plan,    Above    House,     Regin- 
ald  C.   Fry,   Architect. 

tion  of  outlook,  which  are  supposed 
to  characterize  the  dwellers  in  subur- 


House  at  Wimbledon.     A   Larcje  Sul)urtaan   Country   House  with   Formal   Elevations  and 
Dignified    Lines.      Ernest    Newton,    F.R.I.B.A.,    Architect. 
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ness,   the   more   convenient   planning 
of  the  houses,  the  provision  of  such 


of  young  married  people,  and  which 
often  beguile  even   elderly   folk  into 


warp,  the  plaster  falls  from  the  ceil- 
ings,  the   electric   bells   fail   to   ring, 


BSSS 
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House  at  Brixham,  South  Devon.  An  Interestingly  Designed  Home  Which  Reflect! 
the  Ruggedness  of  the  Cliffs  and  Moorland  of  its  Vicinity.  W.  Curtis  Greeh; 
F.R.I.B.A.,   Architect. 


conveniences     as     bathrooms,     tiled 
sculleries,   electric  bells  and     wiring 


"moving."     But  the  change  is  not  al- 
ways a  change   for  the  better.     Too 


First    Floor   Plan,    House   at    Brixham. 


and  the   householder   discovers     that 
the  house  which  was  such  a  source  of 


TR^OPLSyAC  N 


Ground    Floor    Plan,    House    at    Brlxhan 


for  lights,  modern  economical  fires 
and  cooking  ranges — these  are  fea- 
tures which  always  win  the  suffrages 


I  Rear   View,    House   at    Brixham.      This   House   is    Built   of   Stone   Quarried    on   the   Site 

The  External   Treatment  is   Roughcast  and  the   Roof   is  of   Delaboie   Rag   Slates.     W 
Curtis    Green,    F.R.I.B.A.,    Architect. 

often  it  happens  that  after  a  few  pride  and  joy  when  he  first  accpiircd 
years  cracks  appear  in  the  walls,  the  it  has  become  a  cause  of  constant 
doors   and   other     woodwork     shrink         worry,    expense,    and    dissatisfaction. 


Group   of   Buildings   for   Small    Holding    at   West   St.      Maiy.       I  ricse  btjuctures  are  of  an   Extremely  Simple  and   Inexpensive  Cluu.iuier 
Costing  only  $4,860  Complete;  the  House,  $2,650;   Cottage,  $900,   and   the  Stables,   $1,300.      The   Wails  for   the   iVIost   Part   are   of    Brick 
Roughcast,  but  Part  of  the  Stables  is  Weather  Boarded  and  Tarred.      The    Roofs   Throughout   are   of   Delaboie    Rag   Slates.      A    Note- 
worthy Feature  is  the  Simply  Constructed   .  orch  with  Its  Fixed  Seat.     W.  Curtis  Green,   F.R.I.B.A.,  Architect. 
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House  at  Hors'ed  Keynes.  A  Charming  Little  Dwelling  Built.  Including  the  Cost  oi 
its  Specially  Designed  Furniture,  at  a  Sum  Considerably  Under  $4,000.  Parker  and 
Unwin,   Architects. 


At  this  stage  he  inquires  into  the 
merits  of  "garden  suburbs,"  which 
represent  the  latest  stage  in  the  de- 
velopment of  suburban  life.  Perhaps 
some  even  more  satisfactory  system 
of  housing  may  be  evolved  in  the  fu- 
ture, but  for  the  present  the  so-called 


rich  man  may  .have  his  country  house 
and  his  town  house  or  flat,  the  very 
poor  may  have  to  be  content  with  a 
few  rooms  in  block  dwellings,  but  for 
the  middle-class  man  who  travels  to 
the  city  every  day,  the  "garden  sub- 
urb" quite  fits  the   case. 


Rear   Entrance  to   Hail,   House  at   Horstec 
Keynes.     Parker  and  Unwin,  Architects 

demonstrated  the  immense  advant- 
ages of  laying  out  a  residential  es- 
tate as  a  whole,  with  proper  regard 
to  open  spaces,  aspects  and  vistas, 
and  the  relations  of  the  houses  to 
each  other.  These  schemes  were 
mainly  concerned  with  the  housing 
of  working-class  people.  Mr.  Eben- 
ezer  Howard  went  further  and  show- 


First     Hoor     Plan,      House     at     Horsted 
Keynes.     Parker  and   Unwin,  Architects. 


Ground     Floor     Plan,     House     at     Horsted 
Keynes.     Parker  and   Unwin,  Architects 


garden  suburb  undoubtedly  repre- 
sents the  high-water  mark  of  housing 
arrangements  for  the  middle  class 
section  of  our  urban  population.  The 


The  genealogy  of  the  model  sub- 
urb idea  is  interesting.  Mr.  W.  H. 
Lever,  M.P.,  at  Port  Sunlight,  and 
Mr.   George   Cadbury,   at   Bournville, 


ed  how  a  complete  town,  with  all  its 
varied  industries  and  social  activities, 
and  its  mixture  of  social  classes, 
might  be  planned  and  built  on  similar 


■  .  ..^ J 

Glimpse  of   Main    Hall,    House   at  Horsted 
Keynes.     Parker  and  Unwin,  Architects 


Detail  of  Rear  Entrance  to  Hall,  House 
at  Horsted  Keynes.  Parker  and  Unwin 
Architects. 


Corner    in    Bed    Room,    House    at    Horstec 
Keynes.     Parker  and  Unwin,  Architects 
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Fire    Place,    Main    Hall,    House    at    Horsted    Keynes.      Parker    and    Unwin,    Architects. 


lines.  His  ideas  are  now  in  process 
of  'being  materialized  at  Letchworth. 
Mrs.  Barnett  and  others  applied  the 
idea  to  suburban  life,  and  the  Hamp- 
stead  Garden  Suburb  is  the  result. 
All  these  movements  were  in  the  na- 
ture of  social  reforms  rather  than  of 
commercial  speculations.  The  next 
step  was  for  the  commercial  specula- 
tor to  take  up  the  idea  and  prove  its 
practicability  from  a  business  point 
of  view.  That  is  now  being  done, 
with  greater  or  less  success,  in  sev- 
eral places. 

One  of  the  most  amibitious  and  ex- 
tensive of  the  new  schemes  which 
have  been  launched  to  meet  the  de- 
mand for  the  new  type  of  suburban 
life  is  to  be  seen  in  the  south-eastern 
environs  of  London.  At  Parklang- 
ley,  near  Beckenham,  an  estate  of 
about  700  acres  is  being  developed  on 
commercial  lines  as  a  purely  residen- 
tial suburb.    A  very     clever    scheme 


for  a  shopping  centre  will  form  part 
of  the  new  suburb.  The  site  of  the 
new  suburb  is  one  of  extraordinary 
natural  beauty,  and  in  its  develop- 
ment the  utmost  care  is  being  taken 
to  preserve  as  much  of  this  beauty 
as  is  possible.  A  large  part  of  the 
estate  is  reserved  for  a  golf  course, 
and  wherever  possible  the  trees  are 
preserved.  The  roads  are  so  laid 
out  that  many  of  the  fine  old  trees 
will  border  the  footpath  or  lend  add- 
ed charm  to  the  private  gardens ;  in 
one  case  a  row  of  trees  is  kept  in 
the  middle  of  the  road,  w.hich  is 
widened  at  this  point  so  that  there 
may  be  ample  room  for  the  traffic  on 
cither  side.  Many  of  the  houses  are 
being  built  right  in  the  wood,  only 
sufficient  clearance  being  made  to 
allow  room  for  the  building;  it  will 
be  for  the  incoming  tenants  to  de- 
cide how  much  of  the  sylvan  sur- 
roundings they  will  keep  in  their  gar- 
dens.    In  the  principal  roads  the  foot 


Corner  of  Bedroom,   House  at   Horsted   Keynes.     Parker  and    UnwIn,  Architects. 


Ingle   Nook,   House  at   Horsted    Keynes.     Parker  and    UnwIn,   Architects. 


path  is  edged  with  shrubs  and  flow- 
ers, which  are  protected  by  low, 
dark-green  railings.  Even  in  so 
small  a  detail  as  the  lamp  posts  an 
effort  is  made  to  give  character  and 
beauty  to  the  estate. 

The  houses  so  far  erected  are  good 
examples  of  medium-priced  detached 
residences,  exhibiting  the  convenient 
and  spacious  planning  which  disting- 
uishes the  best  modern  domestic  ar- 
chitecture. They  show  great  variety 
of  style — perhaps  more  variety  than 
is  ideally  desirable — out  they  are  de- 
signed to  meet  many  tastes,  though 
it  is  fair  to  add  that  the  architects 
have  not  allowed  their  desire  to 
please  a  client  to  override  their  sense 
of  what  is  architecturally  fitting.  Mr. 
Reginald  C.  Fry  is  the  consulting  ar- 
chitect, who  has  laid  out  the  estate, 
and  exercises  a  general  control  over 
the  development.  Many  of  the  houses 
have  been  designed  by  him;  others 
are  by   Mr.   Edgar  Underwood,  Mes- 
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House  at  Wniton  Heath,  Surrey.  This  House  Is  Most  Substantially  Built  an  Ideal  in 
Situation,  its  Many  Angles,  Diversified  Roofs  and  Tall  Straight  Chimneys  Result 
in  a  Picturesque  Charm  Seldom  Found  in  Houses  of  Such  Large  Dimensions.  P. 
Moriey   Horder,   F.R.I.B.A.,   Architect. 


We  yield  to  none  in  our  admiration 
for  these  schemes  of  social  better- 
ment as  those  at  Letchworth  and  at 
Hampstead.  But  we  do  not  regard 
this  Parklangley  scheme  with  any 
less  interest  because  it  is  mere  busi- 


First  Floor  Plan,   House  at  Walton   Heath 

ness.  It  will  be  a  hopeful  augury  for 
the  future  of  domestic  architecture 
in  England  if  it  can  be  shown  that 
the  old,  bad  system  of  suburban  de- 


srs.  Durrans  and  Groves,  and  Mr. 
Sothern  Dexter.  The  houses  are  well 
built,  and  good  material  is  used. 
The  joinery  is  all  made  on  the  estate, 
in  a  workshop  which  is  equipped  with 
up-to-date  machinery.  The  estate  so 
far  has  made  rapid  progress  ,and 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  progress  will  continue.     It  meets 


Ground     Floor     Plan,      house     at     Walton 
Heath. 


a  real  need,  and  it  is  altogether  de- 
sirable, for  the  encouragement  of 
otheTs  who  may  be  disposed  to  de- 
velop estates  on  the  same  enlightened 
principle,  that  it  should  receive  an 
adequate   degree   of   public     support. 


Dining  Room,  House  at  Walton  Heath.  The  Treatment  of  This  interior  Is  Both 
Effective  and  Inexpensive.  The  Entire  Scheme  of  Woodwork  and  Furniture  Is 
Executed  in  Pine  Stained  Brown  and  Wax  Polished.  P.  Moriey  Horder,  F.R.I.B.A., 
Architect. 

velopment — the  making  of  long,  un- 
lovely streets  of  ill-built  houses  of 
identical  design — can  give  place  to 
something  more  intelligent,  more 
healthful,  and  more  beautiful;  and 
that  this  can  be  done,  not  as  the  out- 
come of  a  philanthropic  experiment, 
or  a  municipally  subsidized  effort  in 
"town  planning,"  but  as  a  matter  of 
ordinary  commercial  business. — Il- 
lustrated Carpenter  and  Builder. 


Rear  View,  House  at  Walton  Heath.  Accidental  Varieties  In  the  Coloring  of  the 
Grey  Brick,  Together  with  Flat  Laid  Tile  Courses  ano  the  Red  Tile  Roof,  Make  the 
External  Composition  of  this  House  Unusually  Attractive.  P.  Moriey  Horder, 
F.R.I.B.A.,   Architect. 


A  NOTABLE  ADDITION  to  the  at- 
tractions that  Florence  holds  out  to 
the  lover  of  architecture  and  other 
arts,  says  The  Architect  (London) 
has  been  made  in  the  opening  of  the- 
restored  Davanzati  Palace  in  the  Via 
Porta  Rossa.  Built  early  in  the  four- 
teenth century  by  the  Davizzi  family, 
it,  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury became  the  property  of  Bernar- 
do Davanzati  a  man  of  wealth,  learn- 
ing and  ancient  lineage.     Like  many 
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First   .  loor   Plan,    House   at   Blomborough. 
P.   Morley   Horder,  Architect. 


House  at  Bromborough,  Cheshire.  A  Most  Commendable  Little  Structure  Whosi 
Charm  and  Beauty  lie  in  the  Simplicity  of  Its  Design  and  Color  Scheme.  The  Walls 
are  of  Brick,  Roughcasted  and  Limewhited,  and  the  Roof  is  of  Tile.  P.  i\4orley 
Horder,   F.R.I.B.A.,  Architect. 


Other  old  Italian  familie's,  the  Davan- 
zati  declined  in  wealth  and  influence, 


an  dcame  to  an  end  with  the  suicide 
of   the   last    representative,    Carlo   di 


Ground    Floor    Plan,    House    at    Brombor 
ough.    P.    Morley    Horder,    Architect. 

Giuseppe.  The  house,  already  suffer- 
ing from  the  poverty  of  its  owners, 
fell  into  the  abysm  of  a  tenement 
dwelling.  In  1904  Signor  Volpi,  the 
well-known  art  expert  and  dealer 
bought  the  palace,  and  has  since  been 
steadily  carrying  out  its  rescue  from 
desolation  and  restoration  to  a  close 
approach  to  its  former  beauty.  Fres- 
coes and  old  woodwork  have  been 
brought  to  light,  and  Signor  Volpi 
has  furnished  the  palace  again  with 
unrestored  furniture  of  its  own  date. 


-I J. 
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Small  Bungalow  at  Seaford.  A  Feature  of  This  Little  House  Is  a  Large  Living  Room 
Which  Opens  to  the  Roof  and  Has  a  Small  Gallery  over  the  Porch.  E.  B.  Lamb, 
M.S.A.,  Architect. 


Floor    Plan.    Small    Bungalow/    at    Seaford 
E.  B.   Lamb,   M.S. A.,  Architect. 


Seaside  House  at  Studland   Bay,   Dorset.     Note  the  Window  Arrangement,  so  Appropriate  to  the  Location. 
tect. 


Lamb,  M.S. A.,  Archl- 


CONSTRUCTIONAL  STEELWORK.*-  Its  Application  and  Ad- 
vantages  in  tke  Erection  of  Modern  Buildings. — The  Relation  of  the 
Architect  and  Engineer,  and  the  Importance  of  Complete  Shop  Draw- 
ings and  Rigid  Inspection.  .".  .".  .'.  By  S.  BYLANDER 


THE  PREPARATION  OF  THE  PLANS  fot  a 
building  where  the  skeleton  consists  of  steelwork 
as  compared  with  a  building  where  the  loads  are 
carried  on  walls  or  piers  differs  considerably. 

I  intend  in  this  lecture  to  deal  with  the  general  prin- 
ciple of  stee'l  construction  as  far  as  it  may  interest  the 
architect,  and  will  not  extensively  go  into  the  question  of 
strictly  theoretical  methods  for  the  calculation  of  the 
various  members  in  a  structure. 

Steel  is  becoming  a  more  and  more  important  material 
in  building  construction.  As  the  sizes  of  the  buildings  are 
increased  and  fireproof  constructicn  adopted,  steel  con- 
struction can  be  used  with  advantage.  Heavy  brick  walls 
are  substituted  with  steel  stanchions,  and  rolled-steel 
beams  are  used  instead  of  wooden  joists,  thereby  saving 
rentable  space,  and  by  the  use  of  fireproof  floors  the 
danger  of  ruinous  fire  materially  reduced. 

WHien  steel  wcrk  constitutes  the  skeleton  of  the  struc- 
ture, it  is  obvious  that  the  application  of  this  material 
should  be  given  careful  attention.  The  architect  must 
therefore  make  himself  well  acquainted  with  the  princi- 
ples of  steel  construction,  or  be  in  frequent  consultation 
with  an  engineer  competent  in  steelwork  design.  It  is 
entirely  wrong  to  prepare  the  final  architectural  design 
independent  of  the  steel  construction,  and  ask  a  con- 
tractor or  engineer  to  design  steelwork  to  suit  the  lay- 
cut  of  the  different  floors. 

Steel,  and  its  Advantages. 

Steel  should  be  employed  to  its  greatest  advantage, 
and  not  merely  as  a  substitute  for  brick  or  stone,  as  is 
often  the  case;  for  instance,  where  large  rooms  are  re- 
quired in  the  lower  storeys  while  in  the  upper  storeys  are 
placed  heavy  division  walls  and  brick  stacks,  and  where 
positions  of  the  columns  vary  in  the  different  storeys. 
Economy  is,  after  all,  the  essential  thing  to  aim  at,  con- 
sistent, of  course,  with  suitable  planning  and  good  ar- 
chitecture. The  object  of  the  design  should  be  to  ob- 
tain the  best  results  for  the  minimum  lamount  of  money, 
and  this  can  only  be  obtained  when  the  building  materials 
are  employed  to  their  greatest  advantages.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  steelwork,  brickwork  and  stonework  must  be 
designed  simultaneously  in  order  that  no  material  should 

be   wasted The   first   consideration   the   designer 

has  to  take  into  account  is  the  factor  of  safety  and  the 
loads  which  should  be  used  in  the  calculations  for  the  dif- 
ferent members.  One  sometimes  hears  very  strange 
opinions  about  the  expression  "factor  of  safety."  If  a 
specification  requires  that  the  steelwork  shall  be  design- 
ed for  a  factor  of  safety  of  four,  this  does  not  necessar- 
ily mean  that  every  member  is  four  times  as  strong  as 
that  required  to  carry,  the  specified  load.  Often  a  struc- 
ture cannot  carry  more  than  twice  a  specified  load,  on  ac- 
count of  the  imperfect  loading,  material  and  workman- 
ship, although  it  is  designed  for  a  factor  of  safety  of  four. 
The  factor  of  safety  is  intended  to  cover  unknown  quan- 
tities which  are  not  considered  in  the  calculations.  Gocd 
practice  is  to  use  a  safe  stress  for  steel  equal  to  one-quar- 
ter of  the  ultimate  strength  of  the  material,  or  seven  and 
a  half  tons  per  square  inch  if  the  ultimate  strength  of  the 
material  is  thirty  tons  per  square  inch.  As  the  elastic  limit 
of  medium  steel  is  about  fifteen  tons  per  square  inch,  the 
actui;,!  factor  of  safety  will  be  two.  The  construction  of 
the  steelwork  mu.st  be  adapted  to  suit  the  particular  class 
of  building  for  which  it  is  required. 

Buildings  may  be  classified  as  follows:  Apartment 
houses,  hotel,  office  buildings,  public  buildings,  ware- 
houses, factories.     The  general  lay-out  of  steelwork   for 
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■a  building  is  primarily  depemlent  upon  the  size  of  rooms 
and  type  of  floor  construction ;  secondly,  upon  loads  to 
be  carried  and  requirements  as  to  decorations.  The  spac- 
ing of  colunms  should  be  uniform  if  possible  in  order  to 
permit  repetition  of  sections  and  details. 

The  actual  live  load  is  not  used  in  the  calculations, 
but  the  corresponding  dead  load,  which  would  cause  the 
same  stress  in  the  steel  as  the  actual  live  load. 

This  dead  load  is  usually  referred  to  as  ''superimposed 
load,"  and  varies  from  70  lb.  to  120  lb.  per  square  foot 
for  apartment  houses,  hotels,  and  office  buildings,  and 
from  150  lb.  to  400  lb.  per  square  foot  for  warehouses 
and  factories.  To  the  above  loads  should  be  added  the 
weight  of  the  floor  itself  (including  steel  girders  and 
beams),  which  is  about  100  lb.  per  square  foot  for  an 
average  concrete  floor.  The  dead  load  cf  floor  must  be 
carefully  calculated  in  each  particular  case. 

Steel  may  be  used  in  a  building  for  the  following  rea- 
sons:—  (1)  By  necessity;  (2)  for  economy;  (3)  for 
fire-proofing. 

Reason  for  its  Use. 

Steel  may  have  to  be  used  in  buildings  where  the  de- 
sign will  not  permit  of  the  use  of  only  brick  and  stone 
work  on  account  of  large  rooms,  great  loads,  architectur- 
al features,  or  planning  requirements.  It  is  used  by  rea- 
son of  economy  where  steel  is  found  to  be  cheaper  than 
other  material,  or  where  floor  space  saved  by  using  steel 
columns  instead  of  brick  wall  or  piers  will  more  than 
compensate  for  the  extra  cost  of  steel  compared  with 
the  cost  of  brick.  Steel  beams  and  concrete  is  substi- 
tuted for  wooden  joist  floors  and  roofs  in  order  to  ob- 
tain a  more  fire-proof  con.s^truction,  often  to  a  consider- 
able increase  in  the  first  cost  of  the  building.  However 
the  fireproof  building  may  be  more  profitable  to  the  own- 
er than  the  old  wooden  construction  when  the  reduced 
•nsurance  premiums  and  the  increased  rigidity  and  sta- 
bility are  taken  into  consideration.  No  doubt  fireproof 
construction  will  soon  be  adopted  generally  for  large 
towns,  and  I  will,  therefore,  in  this  paper  deal  only  with 
^bat  kind  of  construction. 

In  addition  to  the  before-mentioned  reasons  for  using 
.<teel  in  buildings  there  are  others  more  or  less  important, 
according  to  conditions  or  circumstances: 

1.  Rapidity  of  construction. 

2.  Possibility  of  changing  the  arrangement  of  rooms 
after  the  carcase  of  the  building  is  completed. 

3.  Increased  stability  and  rigidity;  uniform  distribu- 
tion of  loads  on  foundations  to  prevent  unequal  settle- 
ment. 

Rapidity  of  construction  is  generally  a  question  of 
economy.  By  speedy  completion  of  the  building,  interest 
on  the  capital  is  saved.  Possibility  of  changing  the  ar- 
rangement of  rooms  saves  cutting  away  brick  walls  and 
putting  in  steel  girders  to  suit  the  client's  requirements. 
Such  alterations  of  rooms  may  in  many  cases  increase 
the  rateable  value  of  the  building.  A  steel-framed  build- 
ing where  steel  is  properly  covered  with  protective  ma- 
lerial  is,  I  believe,  the  most  durable  fireproof  building 
that  can  be  produced  at  a  reasonable  cost. 

Let  us  compare  the  setting  cut  and  construction  of 
a  brick  building  and  a  steel-frame  building. 

The  setting  out  of  a  brick  building  need  not  be  very 
accurate  as  to  dimcn.sions.  The  builders  can  set  out  the 
walls  and  foundations  to  the  architect's  plans  and  eleva- 
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tion  drawn  correct  to  scale,  but  not  necessarily  dimen- 
sioned. The  accurate  dimensions  of  the  site  are  often 
not  ascertained  before  the  old  building  is  taken  down  and 
the  builder  is  ready  to  start  work  building  the  walls.  A 
little  variation  between  the  dimensions  scaled  from  the 
drawings  and  the  actual  dimensions  of  the  site  will  not 
present  any  great  difficulties  or  cause  delay  or  additional 
cost.  The  dimensions  can  simply  be  agreed  upon  be- 
tween the  builder's  foreman  and  the  architect's  representa- 
tive on  the  site.  It  is  neither  necessary  to  have  particu- 
lars of  details  when  starting  the  work,  as  cutting  away  of 
little  brickwork  is  not  accompanied  by  any  great  difficulty 
should  it  be  found  at  a  later  date  that  some  alterations 
were  necessary  on  account  of  some  of  the  detail  drawings 
not  being  ready  when  the  work  was  commenced.  In  the 
case  of  a  steel  structure,  however,  it  is  most  essential  that 
the  drawings  are  completely  worked  out  beforehand  and 
all  details  made.  Ventilation,  heating,  drainage,  lighting 
arrangements,  etc.,  should  be  set  out  beforehand,  and  the 
general  lay-out  and  steel  plans  made  to  suit  the  different 
requirements. 

Method  of  Carrying  Out  Work. 

Economy  is  the  essential  thing  to  aim  at,  and  generally 
speaking  steel  is  being  used  in  buildings  because  it  admits 
of  cheaper  construction  than  other  materials  and  at  the 
same  time  ensures  a  reliable  structure.  By  the  use  of 
steel  the  rental  floor  space  is  increased  considerably;  it 
also  permits  the  use  of  large  spans  and  less  pillars,  there- 
by enabling  the  future  tenants  to  arrange  the  rooms  ac- 
cording to  their  requirements.  Buildings  can  be  quickly 
erected  and  completed,  thus  saving  interest  on  capital.  In 
order  to  obtain  true  economy,  however,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  planning  and  designing,  and  also  the  method  of 
carrying  out  the  work,  should  be  systematical  and  in  ac- 
cord with  the  general  principles  which  I  will  deal  with 
hereunder. 

The  steelwork  plans  should  be  ready  several  months 
before  work  can  be  started  on  site  to  allow  for  the  time 
required  for  the  manufacture  of  the  steelwork  at  the  mills; 
also  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  steel  can  be  ob- 
tained at  a  smaller  cost  if  ample  time  is  allowed  for  the 
steel  contractor.  It  is  advisable  to  order  the  full  quantity 
of  each  section  in  one  lot,  and  get  the  pieces  cut  to  exact 
lengths  at  the  mills.  Considerable  waste  occurs  if  the 
shop  has  to  draw  material  from  stock.  To  take  material 
from  stock  should  only  be  permitted  when  very  quick  de- 
liveries are  absolutely  essential.  Generally  speaking, 
complete  dimensioned  shop  drawings  should  be  made  in  the 
office  in  preference  to  setting  out  the  rivets,  connections 
and  details  by  workmen  in  the  shop.  It  is,  of  course,  ne- 
cessary for  the  engineer  in  charge  of  making  the  detail 
drawings  that  he  must  have  a  well-trained  staff  of 
draughtsmen  who  are  thoroughly  familiar  with  shop  work, 
as  the  draughtsmen  are  called  upon  to  do  such  work  as  the 
template  worker  would  otherwise  do  according  to  the  old 
practice.  Positions  of  every  rivet  should  be  shown  on  the 
detail  drawings,  and  nothing  should  be  left  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  workmen  in  the  shops.  More  reliance  can 
be  placed  upon  drawings  which  have  been  checked  than 
upon  setting  out  in  the  shop,  which  setting  out  is  not 
usually  checked. 

Shop  Drawings  and  Inspection. 

Another  advantage  of  having  complete  shop  drawing-> 
is  that  every  piece  can  be  inspected  and  compared  with 
the  detail  drawing,  and  errors  in  shop  work  can  more 
easily  be  detected  than  if  the  work  is  set  out  in  the  shop 
without  shop  drawings.  Every  piece  can  be  made  com- 
plete to  the  detail  drawing  without  fitting  the  different 
pieces  together,  and  still  they  must  fit  perfectly  when 
erected.  The  essential  thing  to  remember  in  steel  con- 
struction is  that  there  should  not  be  any  alterations  of  the 
steelwork  on  the  site. 

It  is  a  very  serious  proposition  to  make  alterations  to 
the  steel  design  during  progress  of  manufacture,  and  still 
more  during  erection.       Not  only  will  it  incur  delay  and 


additional  cost,  but  also  less  satisfactory  work.  Altera- 
tion work  cannot  as  a  rule  be  so  well-made  as  is  possible 
if  the  original  design  was  carried  out.  Records  are  diffi- 
cult to  keep,  and  inspection  is  unreliable.  If  all  drawings 
are  properly  worked  out  and  completed  before  work  is 
started,  the  possibility  of  alterations  is  materially  reduced. 
We  will  not  follow  the  progress  of  manufacture  of  the 
steel  from  the  date  the  steelwork  drawings  are  ready  and 
handed  to  the  steel  contractor. 

The  first  thing  the  contractor  has  to  do  is  to  issue 
orders  for  rolling  of  the  material.  An  inspector  will  be 
appointed  by  the  architect  or  engineer  to  inspect  the 
quality  of  material  at  the  place  of  manufacture.  The  in- 
spector will  be  at  the  mills  when  the  material  is  rolled. 
He  will  be  present  when  the  chemical  and  physical  tests 
are  made,  and  make  records  of  the  results  of  the  tests, 
and  order  additional  tests  to  be  made  if  the  material  does 
not  run  evenly.  The  inspector  will  reject  and  order  such 
material  to  be  removed  which  will  not  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  specification,  and  stamp  and  approve  such 
which  is  satisfactory 

The  approved  rolled  material  is  stamped  with  the  in- 
spector's mark  of  approval  of  quality  of  material.  Any 
piece  coming  from  the  rolls  is  stamped  with  the  blow  or 
melt  number,  and  this  number  is  referred  to  on  the  test- 
sheet  reports.  The  material  in  one  and  the  same  blow  is 
usually  the  same,  as  great  care  should  always  be  taken  to 
have  the  melted  metal  well  mixed  before  it  is  put  into  the 
ingots.  Every  oiece  is  also  marked  with  an  identification 
number  given  on  the  detail  drawings.  This  number  is 
used  for  reference  when  consulting  the  drawings  in  the 
shop  or  when  locating-  in  which  place  the  piece  is  to  be 
erected  on  site.  After  being  rolled  and  straightened  the 
material  is  placed  in  the  stockyard  until  required  in  the 
shop.  As  a  rule  the  material  cannot  be  rolled  in  the  order 
it  is  required  in  the  shop,  but  in  such  order  as  the  rolls  go 
in  according  to  the  rolling  programme  for  the  rolling  mill. 
Weeks  and  often  months  may  elapse  before  same  section 
is  rolled  again.  It  is  often,  therefore,  advisable  to  roll  the 
beams  for  the  roof  at  the  same  time  as  for  the  lower  floors 
when  same  section  is  used.  In  the  shop,  however,  the 
material  is  usually  fabricated  in  the  order  as  it  is  required 
on  the  site.  The  inspector  is  kept  well  informed  as  to  the 
dates  of  rolling  and  manufacture,  so  that  he  can  be  pres- 
ent and  inspect  as  required  and  as  the  work  proceeds. 

Shop  Work. 

From  the  stockyard  the  material  is  brought  to  the 
working  shop,  and  skilled  workmen  mark  on  the  position 
of  the  holes,  lines  of  cutting,  etc.,  on  the  steel  pieces  direct 
with  or  without  template.  The  number  of  the  shop  draw- 
ing and  number  of  job  is  often  painted  on  the  piece  before 
it  leaves  the  working  shop  in  order  to  assist  the  checker 
and  inspector.  Therefrom  the  marked  material  is  brought 
to  the  drilling  shop.  In  the  case  of  built-up  sections,  as, 
for  instance,  a  column  composed  of  angles  and  plates,,  all 
the  angles  and  plates  are  not  marked  and  drilled  separately, 
but  only  a  few  holes  are  first  drilled;  the  different  plates 
and  angles  are  then  bolted  temporarily  together  and  the 
whole  thickness  of  metal  is  drilled  through  at  the  same 
time,  thus  saving  time  and  assuring  greater  accuracy  and 
all  holes  being  true.  Several  drilling  machines  can  be  used 
for  one  member  at  the  same  time.  Burrs  are  removed 
after  the  drilling,  and  the  ready-drilled  piece  is  sent  to  the 
assembly  shop.  Some  pieces  are  milled  or  ground  to  fit; 
the  different  pieces  forming  one  member  are  temporarily 
bolted  together  and  sent  to  the  rivetting  shop  During 
assembly  the  detail  drawings  are  consulted  and  dimensions 
checked.  When  the  pieces  are  rivetted  they  are  sent  to 
the  milling  machines  if  any  part  has  to  be  machined,  such 
as  ends  of  columns  or  bearing  plates  on  girders.  Before 
assembling  some  surfaces  must  be  painted,  as  after  assem- 
bly they  are  inaccessible.  Open  holes  which  are  to  be 
filled  with  rivets  in  the  field  are  marked  by  the  assembler 
so  that  such  holes  shall  not  be  filled  in  by  rivets  in  the 
shop.  Holes  in  small  pieces  and  brackets  are  generally 
punched  and  rimered  after  assembling,  but  main  members 
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are  drilled.  Before  the  finished  steelwork  is  painted  it  is 
examined  by  the  inspector  and  all  dimensions  are  checked. 
Ends  of  compression  members  which  are  machined  must 
be  examined,  and  it  is  ascertained  if  the  ends  are  square 
to  the  axis  of  the  member.  If  all  measurements  are  cor- 
rect and  the  workmanship  is  satisfactory,  the  inspector 
stamps  the  piece  with  his  shop  inspection  mark. 

The  material  will  now  receive  its  shop  coat  of  paint  or 
oil  before  shipment. 

Any  piece  or  bundle  of  pieces  must  not  be  shipped  un- 
less having  the  following  marks  applied: — (1)  Blow  or 
mult  number;  (2)  identification  number;  (3)  mark  of 
mill  inspection;  (4)  mark  of  shop  inspection;  (5)  ship- 
ping mark. 

When  painting  the  material  before  shipment  all  marks 
made  in  the  shop  are  extinguished  (except  those  above 
stated).  A  small  circle  or  triangle  with  white  paint  is 
made  around  the  marks  previously  indented  by  stamps. 
The  shipping  mark  and  the  identification  mark  is  applied 
by  paint  in  large  and  distinct  letters  or  figures.  Sometimes 
pieces  for  different  parts  of  the  building  are  painted  in 
different  colors,  or  a  spot  or  ring  of  a  distinguishing  color 
is  applied  to  facilitate  selection  of  the  material  at  erection. 
If  the  above  described  methods  are  used  little  or  no  diffi- 
culties will  arise  at  erection,  and  no  risk  is  taken  of  ma- 
terial arriving  at  the  site  incorrect.  The  inspector  makes 
remarks  on  his  copy  of  the  shop  drawing  when  approving 
any  piece  at  the  time  when  his  stamp  of  approval  is  ap- 
plied. He  has  also  to  see  that  the  material  is  shipped  in 
the  right  order  as  required  on  the  site.  After  completing 
inspection  for  each  lot  he  makes  up  a  proper  list  of  ma- 
terial. The  works  do  likewise,  and  the  two  lists  are  com- 
oared  and  checked.  Several  days  before  a  shipment  is 
made  the  shipping  statement  is  written  out  in  detail,  and 
instructions  are  issued  for  shipment  or  transport  of  the 
material  to  the  site.  As  the  material  passes  out  of  the 
works  it  is  weighed,  and  the  inspector  records  the  weight 
and  counts  the  pieces  weighed  and  sees  if  they  are  in 
agreement  with  the  advice  of  shipment.  The  weighing 
machine  should  be  checked  at  regular  intervals  by  an  in- 
dependent party  to  assure  that  it  registers  the  correct 
weight.  The  shipping  statement,  advice  and  invoice  is 
now  sent  to  the  contractor  as  the  material  is  shipped  if 
the  contractor  only  buys  the  material  but  executes  his  own 
erection. 

Transportation. 

According  to  requirements  the  steel  is  transported  on 
van,  railway  car  or  barge,  or  by  ship.  Considerable  dam- 
age to  the  material  may  occur  during  transport  if  proper 
precautions  are  not  taken  against  careless  handling  when 
loading  or  unloading,  so  that  small  pieces  are  not  bent  or 
crushed  by  large  or  heavy  pieces  placed  on  top.  Delay, 
mixing  up  of  the  different  consignments,  is  a  source  of 
great  inconvenience  and  prevents  speedy  and  methodical 
erection. 

The  material  is  usually  brought  alongside  the  building 
on  vans,  and  is  hoisted  by  the  erection  cranes  to  a  place 
cTi  the  building  near  to  where  it  is  to  be  erected,  or  some- 
times directly  placed  in  its  final  place.  The  different  pieces 
are  first  temporarily  bolted  together  and  afterwards  set  to 
correct  level  and  made  plumb,  after  which  all  holes  are 
filled  with  rivets.  The  steelwork  is  painted  immediately 
after  erection,  an<l  if  more  than  one  field  coat  is  applied 
different  colors  of  paint  should  be  used.  Floors  and  walls 
are  built  and  fireproofing  applied.  The  erection  of  the 
steelwork  should  be  two  storeys  ahead  of  the  floors.  The 
floors  should  be  put  in  one  storey  ahead  of  the  walls  as 
may  be  convenient.  In  cases  where  walls  partly  support 
the  floors  or  girders  the  walls  must,  of  course,  be  built 
the  same  time  as  the  steel  Is  erected.  In  order  to  prevent 
accidents  to  workmen  below,  the  floors  should  be  put  in 
close  to  the  steel  erection,  or  the  floor  framing  should  be 
boarded  over  to  prevent  any  tools  or  material  falling  on 
the  men  below.  At  the  same  time  the  different  trades 
should  be  kept  separate  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the 
rapid  progress  of  the  work.    When  the  carcase  is  complete 


and  the  roof  is  on,  heating,  ventilation,  etc.,  are  installed, 
partitions  built  and  joinery  and  finishing  completed.  In 
the  carrying:  out  of  a  large  job  it  is  not  always  satisfactory 
to  put  the  responsibility  on  to  different  parties  for  design- 
ing, detailing,  manufacture,  inspection  and  erection,  as  no 
one  particular  system  is  followed. 

In  my  opinion  one  man  should  be  responsible  for  the 
systematic  carrying  out  of  the  work. 

The  engineer  responsible  should  bear  in  mind  that  no 
work  is  satisfactory  unless  the  following  requirements  are 
fulfilled: — (1)  Economic  and  safe  design;  (2)  good  ma- 
terial and  workmanship;  (3)  correct  work  as  to  dimen- 
sions;   (4)  prompt  deliveries;    (5)  proper  erection. 

Satisfactory  design  can  only  be  obtained  by  making  a 
special  study  of  the  conditions  and  prepare  accurate  draw- 
ings and  calculations.  Good  material  can  be  assured  by 
tests  and  inspection.  Correct  work  can  be  obtained  by 
systematic  working  and  supervision.  Prompt  delivery  is 
dependent  on  each  portion  of  the  work  being  ready  in 
schedule  time.  Careful  watching  of  each  department  is 
necessary,  particularly  at  the  early  stages  of  the  work.  It 
is  wrong  to  suppose  that  after  a  good  design  and  specifica- 
tion are  made  the  responsible  engineer's  work  is  done.  A 
good  specification  is  of  equal  little  use  without  inspection 
as  a  clever  design  without  proper  shop  drawings.  The 
practice  of  taking  a  few  test  pieces  from  a  job  and  sending 
them  to  a  testing  firm  is  not  reliable,  and  is  more  deceiving 
than  convincing.  It  may  be  that  the  test  piece  selected 
will  show  good  results,  while  material  in  other  parts  of 
the  structure  is  bad.  The  material  should  be  tested  at  the 
mills  during  the  progress  of  manufacture. 

As  I  have  previously  said,  satisfactory  results  can  be 
obtained  by  the  use  of  steel  for  buildings  if  the  architect 
and  engineer  work  hand  in  hand  and  the  work  is  carried 
out  systematically  in  all  details. 

When  preparing  plans  and  calculations  for  a  building 
the  work  should  proceed  in  the  following  order: 

1.  The  specification  drawn  up  for  stresses  and  loads. 

2.  The  principal  members  for  the  structure  to  be  cal- 
culated, and  it  should  be  ascertained  whether  the  setting 
out  of  the  columns  and  girders  is  economical  and  reason- 
able, and,  if  necessary,  such  modifications  made  as  will 
improve  the  construction. 

3.  When  the  architectural  plans  are  completed  the 
engineer  will  calculate  all  the  loads  of  floors,  walls,  etc., 
make  stress  sheets  for  each  member,  after  which  a  set  of 
plans  is  made  and  the  required  sizes  given.  The  sizes  of 
the  steelwork  thus  obtained  are  drawn  to  scale  on  the 
architectural  plans,  and,  where  necessary,  the  engineer  will 
modify  the  sections  to  suit  architectural  requirements; 
after  which  the  architectural  plans  are  practically  com- 
pleted, the  shop  drawings  made,  and  the  contract  placed 
with  the  steel  contractor. 


CONCRETE  CEMENT  BLACKBOARDS  will,  in  all 
proibability,  very  soon  take  the  place  of  slate,  plastic 
board,  and  other  materials  now  being  used.  For  several 
years  blackboard  men  have  been  confronted  with  the  pro- 
blem of  how  a  black  plastic  board  could  be  troweled  smooth 
without  producing  a  glossy  surface.  A  liquid  concrete 
finish  has  been  found  that  will  produce  a  better  black- 
board than  slate.  The  foundation  is  concrete  which  may 
be  laid  on  brick  or  metallic  lath,  and  over  this,  after  it 
hardens,  is  spread  a  layer  of  cement  which,  of  course, 
bonds  with  the  foundation.  The  result  is  a  board  which 
is  eminently  more  satisfactory  than  slate  which,  up  to 
the  present  time,  has  'been  most  satisfactory.  T,he  cement 
presents  a  dull  finish  which  reflects  no  light  rays,  conse- 
quently presenting  no  glazed  appearance  to  the  eye  when 
viewed  from  any  angle  whatever.  There  are  no  trouble- 
.some  joints  or  seams  and  the  smooth  surface  offers  little 
resistance  to  the  crayon,  therefore  using  less  chalk,  and 
making  a  minimum  of  noise.  The  material  will  stand 
comparatively  hard  usage  without  breaking  or  cracking, 
but  in  case  a  piece  should  be  broken  it  may  easily  be  re- 
moved and  the  board  repaired  with  little  trouble  and  cost. 


Garden     Front,    Residence  of   Miller   Lash,   Toronto.    A   Home   of   Georgian  Character,   Expressed   in   Red   Brick  Walls 
With  White  Mortar  Joints  and  Grey  Stone  Trimmings.     Sproatt  and   Rolph,  Architects. 


IVIain  Hall,  Residence  of  l^/lilier  Lash,  Lowther  Avenue,  Toronto.  This  Interior  is  in  Character  with  the  General 
Style  of  the  House.  The  Plan  Is  Square  and  Roomy,  and  the  Walls  to  a  Height  of  Five  Feet  are  panelled  in 
Oak,   Stained   a   Rich   Brown,   In    Keeping  with  the  Other  Woodwork.     Sproatt  and   Rolph,  Architects. 
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RESIDENCE  OF  MR.  MILLER  LASH,  TORONTO.— A  Note- 

worthy  Home  in  Georgian  Cliaracter  Whicli  is  Interesting  Both  In  Its 
Architectural  Treatment  and  Setting. — Plan  Provides  for  a  Compact, 
Systematic  Arrangement  with  Excellently  Placed  Minor  Conveniences. 


LIMITATIONS  AS  REGARDS  SITE  have  in  the 
majority  of  cases  in  the  past  beset  with  difficul- 
ties the  composition  of  town  and  city  residences. 
In  the  last  few  years,  however,  one  is  beginning  to  wit- 
ness a  most  welcome  change  in  this  respect.  Larger 
grounds  than  those  which  have  hitherto  been  the  vogue 
are,  in  many  instances,  now  being  provided,  and  architects 
are  given  a  greater  opportunitv  to  produce  a  class  of 
dwelling  structures  that  are  more  creditable  to  both  their 
own  efforts  and  the  community  in  which  they  are  sit- 
uated. 

In  the  residence  of  Mr.  Miller  Lash,  Lowther  avenue, 
Toronto,  shown  herewith,  the  exterior  view  illustrates  a 
home  that  is  noteworthy  both  in  its  architectural  treat- 
ment and  setting.  The  grounds  are  not  only  of  suffi- 
cient size  to  allow  for  an  ample  driveway  to  the  main 
entrance  at  the  side,  and  a  large  south  terrace,  but  also 
to  give  the  house  considerable  open  space  on  ail  sides. 
That  a  spacious  site  of  this  kind  should  obtain  in  con- 
nection with  a  residence  of  Georgian  character  is  import- 
ant, as  no  matter  how  thoroughly  a  house  of  this  type 
might  be  considered  otherwise,  it  usually  suffers  a  decided 
disadvantage  when  cramped  on  a  lot  totally  restricted  in 
width  and  depth. 

The  exterior  composition  of  this  house  is  red  brick 
with  white  mortar  joints  and  grey  stone  trimmings,  the 
principle  features  of  the  design  being  the  portico  open- 
ing at  the  centre  of  the  terrace,  and  the  verandah  at  the 
side  of  the  dining  room  with  its  adjoining  pergola  ex- 
tending out  into  the  garden. 


The  plan  of  the  interior  forms  a  compact,  systematic 
arrangement,  which  gives  all  the  main  rooms  light  from 
at  least  two  sides.  The  hall,  which  is  centrally  located 
and  square  and  roomy  in  plan,  is  reached  either  from  the 
lobby  and  vestibule  of  the  main  entrance,  or  through  the 
portico  from  the  terrace.  This  interior  is  in  keeping 
with  the  exterior  style  of  the  house.  The  walls  are 
panelled  to  a  height  of  five  feet  in  oak,  stained  a  rich 
brown,  and  the  upper  porti.on  is  finished  in  a  plaster 
treatment  with  an  enriched  ceiling  cornice.  A  feature 
of  interest  is  the  alcove  formed  by  the  arrangement  of 
the  stairs,  which  provides  a  convenient  place  for  the 
pianoforte. 

To  the  right  of  the  hall  is  the  library,  and  to  the  left 
the  dining  room.  In  both  of  these  rooms  the  oak  panel- 
ling is  carried  up  to  the  cornice,  and  simplicity  of  treat- 
ment has  been  observed,  an  effort  being  made  to  retain 
dignity  of  materials  in  moulding  a  mantel  she!f,  and  to 
avoid  unrest  by  treating  both  rooms  alike  with  minor 
changes  in  mantel  and  fixtures. 

The  reception  room,  which  is  entered  from  the  lobby 
of  the  main  entrance,  is  finished  in  white  enamel  and  wall 
plaster  treatment,  and  with  the  hall  is  more  in  character 
with  the  exterior  treatment  of  the  house.  A  noteworthy 
appointment  here  is  the  large  Georgian  mantel  piece, 
carried  out  in  white  enamel  and  marble,  appropriate  to 
the  decorative  scheme  employed. 

Throughout  the  floor,  the  plan  provides  for  a  number 
of  minor  conveniences.  A  spacious  cloak  room  with  an 
adjoining  lavatory  opens  off  the  hall,  while  a  room  for 


Ground  Floor  Plan,  Residence  of  Miller  Lash,  Lowther  Avenue,  Toronto.     Sproatt  and  Rolph,  Architects. 
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Library,  Residence  of  Miller  Lash,  Lowther  Avenue,  Toronto.  Here  tlie  Oak  Pannelling  is  Carried  Up  to  tlie 
Cornice,  and  Simplicity  in  Treatment  has  been  Observed,  an  Effort  Being  Made  to  Retain  Dignity  of  Materi- 
als as  in  the  Mouldings  and  Mantel  Shelf.     SproatT  and   Roiph,  Architects. 


Dining  Room,  Residence  of  Miller  Lash,  Lowther  Avenue,  Toronto.  This  Interior  is  Similar  In  Character  to  the 
Library,  the  Object  Being  to  Avoid  Unrest  by  Treating  Both  Rooms  Alike,  with  Minor  Changes  In  Mantel  and 
Fixtures.     Sproatt  and   Rolph,  Architects. 
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First    Floor    Plan,    Residence    of    Miller    Lash,    Lowther    Avenue,  Toronto.     Sproatt  and   Rolph,  Architects. 


tool  and  garden  implements  is  situated  in  the  space  at  the 
rear  of  the  stair  case.  Other  features  are  found  in  the 
splendid  series  of  built-in  devices  in  the  pantries  and 
other  rooms  of  the  service  portion,  which  is  kept  well 
within  itself  and  apart  from  the  living  rooms,  the  kitchen 
and  servant  dining  room  being  separated  from  each  other 
by  the  service  stairs. 

On  the  first  floor  the  rooms  are  arranged  on  either 
side  of  a  central  hall,  extending  practically  through  from 
one  end  to  the  other.  All  rooms  are  arranged  to  be  con- 
venient to  the  bath  room,  and  the  main  sleeping  chambers 
and  the  nursery  have  large  open  fire  places. 


The  house  was  designed  by     and  erected  under 
supervision  of  Architects  Sproatt  &  Rolph,  Toronto. 


the 


THE  CINDER  CONCRETE  WALLS  of  the  building 
used  in  subjecting  floor  constructions  to  fire  tests  at 
Columbia  University  were  erected  two  years  ago  and 
have  been  subjected  to  five  fire  tests  of  4  hours  each, 
during  which  the  average  temperature  has  been  1700 
deg.  Fahr.  At  the  end  of  each  four-hour  test  a  stream 
of  water  at  60-lb.  nozzle  pressure  was  played  back  and 
forth  over  the  ceiling  for  10  minutes  while  the  ceiling 
and  walls  were  red  hot.  After  this  severe  treatment. 
Prof.  Ira  H.  Woolson  states  in  "Insurance  Engineering," 
the  walls  are  practically  as  good  to-day  as  they  were 
when  new,  except  that  the  rear  wall  has  been  scored  by 
the  water  to  a  depth  of  from  yi  to  1  in.  for  2  or  3  ft. 
near  the  top.  This  wall  gets  the  direct  stream  for  a 
portion  of  the  time  and  always  receives  the  deflected 
stream  from  the  ceiling.  He  believes  that  the  structure 
is  good  for  an  indefinite  number  of  tests,  the  only  re- 
pairs necessary  being  an  occasional  plastering  to  renew 
the  wall  surface  washed  away.  A  duplicate  of  this  build- 
ing torn  down  some  years  ago  sustained  seven  four-hour 
tests  at  1700  deg.  before  its  removal.  At  that  time  the 
walls  were  as  good  as  those  in  the  present  structure. 
Professor  Woolson  is  of  the  opinion  that  within  reason- 
able limits  the  percentage  of  coal  and  the  amount  of  fine 
material  in  such  cinders  have  very  little  if  any  effect  upon 
their  fire  resisting  qualities.  He  believes  that  sifting  and 
washing  the  cinders  would  be  a  useless  expense  and  in- 
jurious to  the  cinders  as  aggregate  for  concrete.  The 
pieces  of  coal  which  came  next  to  the  surface  of  these 
walls  have  been  burned  to  an  ash,  but  remain  in  place 
and  act  as  a  non-conductor  of  heat.  Plenty  of  particles 
of  pure  coal  can  be  found  in  the  walh  less  than  2  in. 
beneath  the  surface. 


Mantel  Piece,  Reception  Room,  Residence  of  Miller  Lash,  Toronto. 
This  Room  is  Finished  in  White  Enamel  and  Wall  Pl.ister 
Treatment,  and  With  the  Hall  Is  More  in  Character  With  the 
Exterior  of  the   House.     Sproatt   and    Rolph,   Architects. 


THE  WESTERN  BRANCH  of  an  important  railroad 
has  decided  to  replace  their  wooden  snow  .sheds  by  struc 
tures  made  from  concrete.  These  roads  have  decided  that 
wooden  construction  will  not  do  on  account  of  the  aval- 
anches and  immense  snowslides  which  so  frequently  occur. 
The  cement  buildings  will  be  of  such  strength  and  solidity 
that  they  will  be  practically  indestructible. 


TOWN  PLANNING.— The  Art  of  Designing  Buildings  and  Laying 
Out  Streets  and  Public  Grounds  So  As  to  Produce  a  Harmonious 
Scheme. — Examples  of  Town  Planning  in  England  and  Germany. — 
Essentially  a  Co-Operative  Art.  .".  .'.  By  RAYMOND  UNWIN 


^TT  EDITOR'S  NOTE.— The  planning  of  a  town  in 
^B  1 1  advance  of  its  development,  so  that  the  buildings, 
^^  1 1  road  system,  and  public  spaces  form  integral 
^^  I  parts  of  a  consistent  scheme,  affords  a  study 
-^  which  well  merits  the  attention  and  consideration 
of  the  architectural  profession  and  municipal  authorities 
in  Canada.  Germany  and  other  continental  countries  have 
made  marked  progress  in  this  direction,  and  Eng'and,  both 
prior  to,  and  following  the  passage  of  the  "Town  Planning 
Act,"  as  evidenced  in  Bournville,  Port  Sunlight,  Letch- 
zvorth  and  Hampstcad — has  carried  out  a  number  of  im- 
portant projects  that  clearly  demonstrate  the  advantages 
7vhich  result,  when  by  a  careful'y  preconceived  plan  and 
co-operative  effort,  an  endeavor  is  made  to  have  the  indi- 
vidual buildings  contribute  to  the  harmony  and  success  of 
the  total  effect.  In  Canada  and  the  United  States  nothing 
as  yet  of  this  character  has  been  attempted,  and. even  cer- 
tain Latin-American  countries  where  the  respective  gov- 
ernments are  at  least  trying  to  estab  ish  a  more  improved 
and  wholesome  condition  in  the  homes  of  their  working 
class,  sho'M  more  initiative  and  progress  in  this  respect. 
Honever,  as  regards  the  Dominion,  the  adoption  of  the 
"Toivn  Planning  Idea"  is  not  altogether  improbable.  As- 
suredly, the  time  is  most  opportune,  and  as  a  young  coun- 
try ivith  tiew  towns  and  districts  continually  taking  shape, 
it  seems  only  necessary  for  an  awakening  to  the-  advan- 
tages of  the  scheme,  before  definite  steps  in  this  direction 
are  taken.  The  vinvs  of  Mr.  Raymond  Umvin  on  this 
subject  given  before  the  Society  of  Architects,  London, 
which  are  published  in  this  instance,  we  believe  will  prove 
of  interest  to  the  readers  of  "Construction."  Mr.  Umvin 
is  one  of  England's  foremost  architects,  and  an  eminent 
authority  on  tozvti  planning;  and  his  book  on  this  subject, 
setting  forth  his  experiences  and  observations,  is  possibly 
the  most  complete  work  of  its  kind  issued.  Mr.  Unwin 
has  the  faculty  of  couching  his  views  in  a  simple  and  com- 
prehensive manner,  and  his  remarks  in  this  connection  will 
be  found  both  highly  entertaining  and  instructive. 


I 


T  WAS  SAID 
OF  CECIL 
RHODES  that 
he  thought  in  con- 
tinents. The  pass- 
ing of  the  Town 
Planning  Bill  in 
England  throws 
upon  the  architec- 
tural profession  of 
this  country  the 
duty  to  expand  the 
scale  of  its  thinking 
somewhat  in  the 
same  way.  For  the 
last  generation  or 
two,  in  this  country 
at  any  rate,  the  ar- 
chitect has  centred 
his  thought  upon  the 
individual  building 
which  he  was  commissioned  to  design,  and  his  total  in- 
ability to  influence  the  surroundings  has  led  him  to  a 
large  extent  to  ignore  them.  The  Town  Planning  move- 
ment, culminating,  as  it  has  just  done  in  the  passing  of 
an  Act  conferring  powers  upon  municipal  bodies  to  lay 
out  the  plans  of  their  towns  in  advance,  and  to  make  at 
any  rate  a  beginning  of  treating  their  towns  as  large  units 
to  be   considered   as   a   whole   with    some   foresight,   calls 
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upon  our  profession  especially  to  remember,  that  the 
whole  is  greater  than  the  part.  We  must  begin  to  think 
in  streets,  in  districts,  and  in  whole  cities,  and  henceforth 
to  regard  our  buildings  not  so  much  as  isolated  efforts, 
but  as  units  in  a  larger  whole.  Town  Planning,  thougn 
in  this  country  almost  an  unknown  and  forgotten  art  to- 
day, has  been  practised  in  all  ages  and  in  many  parts  of 
the  world,  and  town  plans,  when  examined  will  be  found 
to  show  an  almost  infinite  degree  of  variety  and  individu- 
ality. What  one  may  perhaps  call  the  modern  period  of 
Town  Planning  has  already  passed  through  several  phases 
of  development  in  other  countries,  noticeably  in  Germany, 
where  during  the  last  fifty  years  there  have  developed 
different  styles,  characteristic  of  different  periods,  show- 
ing a  growth  analogous  to  the  different  styles  and  periods 
we  are  familiar  with  in  architecture.  As  an  example 
of  the  earlier  style  as  applied  to  an  entirely  new  town,  I 
call  attention  to  the  plan  of  Dalny,  which  shows  evidence 
of  a  study  of  some  of  the  exercises  in  ideal  Town  Plan- 
ning, such  as  those  of  Vasari  il  Giovane  and  Scamozzi, 
at  the  end  of  the  16th  century,  or  of  Roland  Levirloys  at 
the  end  of  the  18th  century,  with  the  irregular  geometrical 
plans  characteristic  alike  of  Haussmann's  work  in  Paris, 
and  of  the  German  work  in  the  middle  of  the  19th  cent- 
ury. This  plan  is  of  special  interest,  as  showing  the  care 
that  was  taken  in  surveying  the  ground  before,  the  plan 
was  made ;  not  only  do  we  find  careful  contour  levels, 
but  also  wind  and  weather  diagrams,  the  prevailing  winds 
and  the  aspects  having  both  been  taken  into  account  in 
determining  the  direction  of  the  main  roads. 

In  the  plan  of  Cologne,  we  see  town  planning  applied 
to  the  more  common  case  of  the  extension  of  an  existing 
town.  This  plan  illustrates  also  the  change  in  the  char- 
acter of  German  town  planning.  In  the  centre  may  be 
.seen  the  irregular  street  lines,  characteristic  of  the  me- 
dieval town,  with  a  few  more  modern  roads  resulting  from 
improvement  schemes.  In  the  zone  immediately  outside 
this  area,  which  was  set  at  liberty  by  the  extension  of  the 
fortification  lines  during  the  last  century,  we  see  the  geo- 
metrical type  of  planning,  very  like  much  of  that  which 
can  be  found  on  the  plan  of  Paris.  Cologne  has  again 
outgrown  its  line  of  fortifications,  and,  moreover,  the 
change  in  the  character  of  warfare  has  rendered  them 
obsolete,  and  the  town  is  now  developing  suburbs  all 
round.  These  it  will  be  seen  are  being  planned  by  the 
municipality  far  ahead  of  the  development,  but  the  geo- 
metrical pattern  work  has  been  displaced  by  more  flowing 
lines,  showing  a  marked  reaction  from  the  rigidity  of  the 
former  manner.  This  may  fairly  be  taken  to  indicate  the 
intermediate  German  style  and  period  of  German  town 
planning  work.  It  is  very  interesting  to  compare  the  old 
plan  of  Paris  with  the  modern  plan,  and  to  see  the  ex- 
tent to  which  Haussmann's  geometrical  planning  has  dis 
placed  the  medieval  irregular  street  lines  of  which  Paris 
once  entirely  consisted. 

The  influence  of  Camillo  Sitte  in  Germany,  Austria, 
and  the  central  European  countries  generally  has  resulted 
in  a  further  development  of  the  curvilinear  and  irregular 
stvle.  He  advocated  a  careful  stud-  of  medieval  town 
plans,  and  put  forward  the  theory  that  these  plans  were 
the  result  of  conscious  design  on  the  part  of  a  people 
thoroughly  imbued  with  artistic  instinct  and  tradition; 
and  he  deduced  some  rules  and  many  suggestions  as  to 
the  causes  of  the  wonderful  picturesqueness  of  medieval 
towns  and  cities.  The  plan  for  the  extension  of  the 
little  town  of  Kuf stein  is  one  of  the  best  examples  I  know 
of  the  most  modern  style  of  German  work,  in  which  the 
town  planner  concentrates  his  main  attention  on  the  build- 
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Part   of  the  Town    Plan   of  Cologne,   Showing   the   Old    Line   of   Fortifications,   and   the   Lay-Out  of   One  of  the   bouthern   Suburbs. 

ing  up  of  picturesque  street  pictures.     Every  street,  every  arise  on  the  building  lines  laid  down,  they  may  group  to- 

junction,  and  indeed,  one  may  say  every  view  in  this  plan  gether     in     the     picturesque     manner     characteristic     of 

has  been  carefully  thought  out.  so  that  when  the  buildings  medieval  cities.     It  will  be  found  also,  that  although  in  no 


General    Building    Plans   for   the   Town   of    Kufstein,    by   Herr   Lasne,   Architect.     1— Ober  Standplatz.     2 — Unter-Standplatz.     3— Railway 
Area.      4 — Festa    Geroldseck. 
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direction  are  there  long,  unbroken  streets,  nevertheless, 
the  lines  of  the  roads  are  so  contrived  that  it  is  possible 
to  get  about  the  town  in  all  directions,  without  incon- 
venience. At  the  same  time,  it  would  not  be  very  easy 
to  plan  an  extensive  tramway  system  for  such  a  town. 

The  plan  of  Marienburg  is  a  very  good  example  of  a 
combination  of  the  two  styles  of  planning.  We  see  cer- 
tain straight  thoroughfares  giving  a  sense  of  framework 
to  the  town  plan,  while  the  details  are  filled  in  with  the 
irregular  streets,  planned  to  produce  picturesque  groups 
of  buildings  so  characteristic  of  the  modern  German 
school. 

Signs  are  not  wanting  that  there  will  shortly  be  in 
Germany  considerable  reaction  against  the  extreme  irre- 
gularity, and  the  excessive  striving  after  the  picturesque 
which  has  marked  their  recent  work.  Here  in  England, 
we  are  about  to  take  up  this  new  art  of  town  design.  It 
behooves  us  to  study  very  carefully  all  that  has  been  done 
before.  We  have  the  great  advantage  of  being  able,  if 
we  will,  to  nrofit  by  the  extensive  experiments  in  different 
styles  of  work  that  have  been  carried  out  on  the  Con- 
tinent, during  the  last  fifty  years.  We  have  in  this  coun- 
try scraps  of  two  traditions  in  town  planning.  There  is 
the  very  regular  and  symmetrical  work  characteristic  of 
the  Rennaissance  period,  when,  for  a  while,  large  schemes 
were  grasped  and  sometimes  carried  out,  as  we  may  see 
in  many  parts  of  London,  notably,  in  the  squares  lying 
between  Holborn  and  the  Euston  road,  and  in  part  of  the 
district  round  Regent's  Park.  In  addition,  we  find  in 
Bournemouth,  Buxton,  Eastbourne,  and  some  other 
towns,  that  have  grown  un  mainly  on  the  property  of  one 
great  land  owner,  town  plans  worked  out  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  landscape  school  of  gardeners,  consisting 
of  flowing  so-called  natural  lines,  but  generally  speaking 
lacking  in  any  large  grasp  or  any  sense  of  wholeness  in 
the  completed  plan.  I  think  it  is  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance that  we  should,  in  this  country,  not  make  up  our 
minds  too  hurriedly,  as  to  one  style  or  the  other,  until  we 
have  pretty  thoroughly  grasped  the  advantages  of  both, 
and  the  reasons  which  have  led  to  the  adoption  of  one 
or  the  other.  I  cannot  help  thinking,  that  we  have  here, 
as  so  often,  the  elements  of  a  new  synthesis,  and  hoping 
that  it  may  be  within  our  power  to  evolve  in  this  country 
a  style  of  town  planning  which  shall  show  alike  a  due  ap- 
preciation of  the  beauties  of  our  usually  irregular  and 
undulating  sites,  and  of  that  other  beauty  which  springs 
from  ordered  and  regular  design.  The  problem  before 
us  really  is  how  to  weld  together  into  one  harmonious 
whole  the  undulating  surface  and  irregular  features  of 
our  country  and  the  definite  lines  and  ordered  arrange- 
ment characteristic  of  good  design.  And,  with  a  view  to 
further  illustrating  this,  I  would  like  to  contrast  for  you 
two  cities. 

The  first  is  the  peasants'  city  of  Rothenburg,  a  unique 
example  of  unspoiled  medieval  picturesqueness,  the  char- 
acter of  which  springs  not  from  the  possession  of 
supremely  beautiful  buildings,  but  from  the  fact  that  in 
the  whole  of  the  town  there  is  hardly  one  that  docs  not 
show  a  simple,  comely  beauty.  The  plan  is  interesting  as 
showing  how  the  form  of  the  town  has  been  influenced 
by  the  nature  of  the  ground,  the  line  along  the  west  side 
following  the  crest  of  the  high  ground  on  the  edge  of  the 
deep  ravine,  which  has  been  worn  out  by  the  winding 
Tauber,  a  small  river,  the  musical  murmuring  of  which, 
as  heard  all  along  this  side  of  the  town  on  a  quiet 
evening,  adds  not  a  little  to  the  charm  of  the  place.  It 
is  a  characteristic  medieval  plan  marked  by  an  entire 
want  of  symmetrv  and  regularity,  subordinated  to  the 
double  line  of  fortifications,  one  dating  from  the  13th  and 
the  other  from  the  14th  century,  beyond  the  outline  of 
which,  except  for  a  small  settlement  adjacent  to  the  rail- 
way station,  the  town  has  never  developed.  But,  while 
lacking  that  symmetry  and  order  which  goes  to  make  up 
a  pattern  on  paper,  none  the  less  this  plan  has  in  it  many 
of  the  far  more  important  elements  of  a  good  town  de- 
sign.     It  has,  in  a  marked  degree,  both  scale  and  frame- 


work. Its  market  place  with  the  group  of  smaller  places 
linking  it  up  with  the  great  Church,  the  Rathhaus,  and 
the  Herrngasse,  the  great  street  in  which  the  patricians 
of  the  town  once  lived,  form  together  a  centre  finely 
dominating  the  town,  while  the  roads  leading  to  the  main 
gateways  are  also  marked  out  in  importance  by  their  com- 
parative width  and  directness.  I  must  not  omit  to  men- 
tion the  delightful  absence  of  that  region  of  untidy  allot- 
ments, derelict  building  sites  and  rubbish  heaps  which 
forms  a  girdle  round  nearly  all  our  growing  towns  to-day ; 
the  way  in  which  the  unspoilt  country  comes  right  up  to 
the  wall  of  the  town,  inside  which  the  crowded,  I  must 
admit,  in  many  cases  over-crowded  city  commences,  has 
a  very  fine  effect,  and  one  which  suggests  to  us  whether 
there  may  not  be  found  for  our  modern  suburbs  some 
means  of  defining  and  limiting  their  areas  adapted  to  our 
modern  conditions  of  life  as  the  town  wall  was  adapted 
to  those  of  our  forefathers. 

Before  passing  from  this  beautiful  little  city,  which, 
more  than  anv  other  I  know,  carries  one  back  to  the  time 
when  all  building  work  was  governed  by  a  simple  in- 
stinctively appreciated  tradition  which  seems  to  have  made 
it  as  natural  to  build  beautifully  as  our  modern  life  has 
seemed  at  times  to  make  it  natural  to  do  the  reverse.  I 
would  like  to  emphasize  the  unity  of  effect  which  has  re- 
sulted from  the  following  of  that  tradition.  Almost 
every  building  in  the  town,  including  the  Rathhaus  and 
the  Church,  is  roofed  with  the  beautiful  hand-made  Roth- 
enburg tile  of  a  quiet  brown  color,  here  and  there  bright- 
ened with  touches  of  brilliant  red  where  the  tile  has 
cleansed  itself,  as  such  tiles  will.  The  buildings  are 
either  built  of  stone,  the  prevailing  tones  of  which  are 
cream  and  light  brown,  or  more  frequently  are  plastered 
and  treated  with  lime-wash  of  very  similar  tones.  Bits 
of  bright  green  and  grey  occur  in  the  woodwork,  the 
whole  producing  a  unity  of  effect  which  is  quite  astonish- 
ing to  anybody  accustomed  to  the  hopeless  jumble  of  ma- 
terials, colors,  styles  and  forms  which  characterize  the 
modern  town  or  suburb.  And  yet,  there  is  no  lack  of 
variety,  for  while  the  general  form  of  the  town,  the  mul- 
tiole  gables  and  picturesque  groups  of  turrets  and  pin- 
nacles give  it  an  essentially  Gothic  character  much  of  the 
detail  is  distinctly  Renaissance. 

Let  us  contrast  with  Rothenburg  the  city  of  Karlsruhe 
which  owes  its  origin  to  the  Margrave  Charles  William 
of  Baden-Turlach,  who  transferred  his  residence  thither  in 
1715,  at  which  date  the  plan  of  the  town  was  made,  ft 
is  now  the  capital  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden,  and  the 
Ducal  Palace  forms  the  central  feature  of  the  town.  A 
tower  ingeniously  built  out  on  a  wing  stands  on  the  centre 
point  from  which  a  series  of  streets  radiate  to  all  parts  of 
the  town,  so  planned  that  this  tower  is  the  terminal  fea- 
ture in  one  direction  along  all  these  streets.  On  the 
other  side,  there  is  an  extensive  forest,  through  which 
straight  alleys  have  been  cut,  radiating  from  this  tower 
in  like  manner.  The  Market  Place  is  formed  on  the 
axis  line  of  the  town,  which  coincides  with  the  central 
radiating  street.  Before  the  Schloss  is  a  large  fan-shaped 
garden  place  having  the  front  of  the  Schloss  at  the  apex 
with  stable  buildings,  barracks,  residences,  and  a  theatre, 
forming  the  radiating  flanks,  while  round  the  circular  arc 
is  built  'up  a  colonnaded  crescent  of  houses,  cut  at  in- 
tervals by  the  narrow  radiating  streets.  Beyond  this 
crescent,  a  circular  road  links  up  all  the  radiating  streets, 
while  at  right-angles  to  the  axial  line  at  the  north  end  of 
the  Market  Place  runs  a  wide,  straight  thoroughfare  from 
east  to  west,  connecting  with  various  diagonal  streets, 
and  completing  the  general  framework  of  the  town.  This 
road  leads  directly  to  the  district  of  Muhlburg,  and  to  the 
docks  of  Rheinhafen,  which  put  the  town  in  communica- 
tion with  the  much  used  water  course  of  the  Rhine.  Suffi- 
cient of  the  early  18th  century  buildings  remain  to  enable 
one  to  form  a  fairly  good  idea  of  the  effect  that  would 
have  been  produced  if  the  town  had  been  entirely  built  up 
at  that  period.  It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  great- 
er contrast  than  that  between  the  style  of  this  town  and 
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that  of  Rothenburg.  The  straight,  formal  lines  of  the 
streets,  the  geometrically  shaped  places,  the  axial  treat- 
ment of  the  Market  Place,  the  regular,  horizontal  sky 
lines,  and  the  entire  absence  cf  gables,  with  the  sym- 
metrical and  regular  treatment  of  the  facades,  all  empha- 
size this  difference,  and  yet,  there  is  the  same  feeling  of 
unity  of  effect,  the  same  sense  of  scale  and  framework 
leading  up  to  a  definite  town  centre  that  marked  the  more 
picturesque  and  irregular  Rothenburg. 

Much  skill  was  shown  in  the  treatment  of  the  many 
acute  and  obtuse  angled  corner  buildings,   a  very  good 


Ravena.  Salburg. 

effect  being  frequently  obtained  by  very  simple  means. 
We  cannot  fail  to  notice  how  such  a  regular  treatment 
suffers  when  the  style  is  departed  from,  and  buildings  of 
different  heights  and  different  characters  break  in  upon 
the  orderly  arrangement,  and,  I  think,  we  should  take 
warning,  and  before  embarking  uoon  any  system  which 
depends  for  its  success  on  the  complete  maintenance  of 
very  regular  lines,  make  fairly  sure  that  we  can  see  our 
way  to  maintain  these. 

The  site  of  Karlsruhe  is  a  level  plain,  having  appar- 
ently nothing  of  natural  undulation  or  feature  within  the 
area  of  the  town,  which  needed  to  be  much  considered  by 
the  planner,  so  that  probably  in  this  case  the  unusual  de- 
gree of  formality  of  treatment  was  justified  by  the  con- 
ditions. The  faults  of  the  plan  are  the  excessive  and 
monotonous  insistence  of  the  somewhat  uninteresting 
tower  of  the  Schloss,  the  large  number  of  acute  angled 
corners  and  the  uncomfortable  shape  of  many  of  the 
places,  road  junctions,  and  building  plots  formed. 

Its  virtues  are  the  definite  leading  up  to  a  centre,  and 
the  interest  which  each  part  derives  from  being  a  por- 
tion of  a  definite  scheme,  the  easy  communication  from 
point  to  point,  and  the  simplicity  of  the  general  frame- 
work, which  is  easily  grasped. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  comparison  we  have  made  of  the 
formal  18th  century  city  with  the  informal  14th  century 
one,  let  us  pass  to  consider  in  greater  detail  some  of  the 


Dresden,   Market-Place. 
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component  parts.  We  have  seen  that  both  plans  are  alike 
characterized  by  an  extensive  use  of  places  of  various 
size  and  forms.  The  special  characteristic  of  the  medi- 
eval place  is  the  sense  of  enclosure  and  the  completed 
frame  of  buildings  which  is  produced ;  the  shape  is  inde- 
finite. In  the  Market  Place  at  Nuremburg,  for  example, 
although  at  first  sight  there  appear  to  be  many  roads  lead- 
ing in  to  the  place,  and  forming  breaks  in  the  buildings, 


it  is  remarkable  how  the  arrangement  of  these  does,  in 
reality,  leave  the  framework  of  buildings  unbroken. 
Either  the  roads  are  curved  slightly  after  they  leave  the 
Square,  or  their  direction  is  broken,  or  they  are  made  to 
pass  out  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  vision  so  that  it 
would  hardlv  be  possible  to  stand  in  any  part  of  the 
Square  and  get  a  long,  unbroken  vista  out  of  it.  Contrast 
with  this  the  modern  Max  Josef  Platz,  Munich,  where  the 
long,  straight  vista  at  the  side  of  the  theatre  breaks  up 
the  frame  of  the  buildings  and  gradually  destroys  any 
sense  of  enclosure  in  this  part  of  the  place.  The  Piazza 
del  Campo  at  Sjenna  is  another  instance  of  a  place  of 
quite  irregular  form  on  plan,  in  which  so  far  as  its  shape 
and  arrangement  are  the  result  of  conscious  design,  the 
aim  appears  to  have  been  mainly  to  secure  the  sense  of 
enclosure,  and  an  unbroken  frame  of  buildings.  This, 
of  course,  was  easy  with  the  narrow  streets  common  in 
medieval  times,  in  which  a  very  slight  deviation  from  the 
straight  line  is  enough  to  close  the  vista.  The  Market 
Place  at  Stuttgart  is  an  examole  of  this.  We  have  only 
to  imagine  two  modern  50  ft.  streets  replacing  the  narrow 
ones  to  realize  how,  unless  they  were  very  rapidly  devi- 
ated from  the  straight,  the  sense  of  enclosure  in  that 
place,  would  be  entirely  destroyed. 

In  Renaissance  places,  quite  different  effects  were 
aimed  at,  regularity  and  symmetry  of  shape  and  archi- 
tectural treatment  are  in  them  the  prominent  features, 
and  the  sense  of  enclosure  is  sometimes  wanting. 

The  importance  of  linking  up  the  buildings  and  pro- 
ducing to  some  extent  a  continuity  of  frame,  was,  how- 
ever, apparently  recognized  in  the  laying  out  of  the    fine 


Town   Square  of   Letchworth. 

group  of  Renaissance  places  at  Nancy.  Where  the  angles 
or  ends  would  otherwise  have  been  open,  they  have  been 
to  some  extent  screened  by  wrot-iron  railings,  masses  of 
foliage  and  semi-circular  loggie  or  arched  gateways.  But 
the  importance  of  enclosure  and  linking  up  of  the  build- 
ings has  not  always  been  recognized  in  the  planning  of 
architectural  places,  particularly  those  resulting  from, 
what  I  may  perhaps  call,  axial  treatment.  It  is  not  of 
course  the  only  desirable  effect  to  be  produced  in  a  place, 
but  there  is  a  peculiar  sense  of  completeness  and  unity 
and  a  suggestion  of  quiet  and  repose  which  results  from 
this  treatment  which  it  is  most  desirable  to'  maintain  i.i 
many  places.  The  Amalienborg  Platz  at  Copenhagen  is 
a  very  fine  instance  of  an  architecturally  treated  place  in 
which  no  attemnt  is  made  to  secure  this  element  of  de- 
finite enclosure  in  the  p'ace  itself.  A  monument  stands 
on  the  intersection  of  the  centre  lines  of  the  two  cross 
roads,  and  the  four  palaces  which  face  diagonally  upon 
the  place  are  each  completed  by  lower  wing  buildings  af- 
fording something  of  the  gateway  treatment  to  the  roads 
themselves,  and  giving  a  fine  sense  of  imity  to  the  whole 
effect.  But  in  reality,  this  place  may  be  regarded  rather 
as  the  glorified  treatment  of  a  street  junctio..  than  a  p'ace 
in  the  sense  in  which  we  have  been  using  the  word  hith- 
erto. 
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The  Karolinen  Platz  at  Munich  is  another  example  of 
the  treatment  of  a  multiple  road  junction,  with  a  central 
feature  on  the  axis  of  the  various  roads,  and  with  definite 
architectural  treatment  of  the  corners,  but  lacking  any 
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Plan  and  Sketch  of  Street,  Showing  on  One  Side  the  Uninter- 
esting Vanishing  Perspective  of  the  Unbroken  Building  Line, 
and   on   the  Other   the   IMore   Picturesque   Result  of   Breaks. 

sense  of  enclosure.  In  such  p'aces  one  is  not  tempted 
to  loiter;  they  arc  apt  to  be  distinctly  draughty.  From 
these,  one  naturally  passes  to  consider  places  formed 
mainly  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  traffic.  Many  ex- 
amples of  these  may  be  found  in  Paris ;  at  points  where 
several  roads  converge  there  is  usually  formed  some  open 
space  to  facilitate  the  circulation  of  traffic,  and  to  secure 
some  degree  of  architectural  treatment  to  the  corners  of 
the  various  streets.  The  Place  de  L'Etoile  is  the  largest 
of  these.  The  whole  question  of  the  circulation  of  traffic, 
and  the  best  way  of  reducing  the  inconvenience  which 
must  always  arise  in  busy  streets,  where  several  streams 
of  traffic  pass  in  and  out  or  across  the  main  lines,  is  too 
large  for  me  to  touch  upon  to-night,  and  I  can  only  just 
say,  in  passing,  that  there  are  two  widely  different  views 
held  on  the  matter.  The  German  School  of  Modern 
Town  Planners  believe  that  as  far  as  possible  multiple 
road  junctions  should  be  avoided,  and  each  branch  street 


is  better  brought  singly  into  the  main  street.  They  con- 
•sider  that  many  single  junctions  disturb  the  flow  of  traffic 
less  than  a  fewer  number  of  multiple  junctions.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  French  School  of  Town  Planners  con- 
sider it  advisable  to  give  long,  straight,  unbroken  streets, 
converging  at  certain  points  where  the  traffic  can  re- 
arrange itself  all  at  one  point,  and  pass  off  in  many  di- 
rections; and  in  some  cases,  as  in  the  Place  de  I'Etoile, 
it  has  been  suggested  that  the  best  way  of  dealing  with 
the  traffic,  is  to  keep  it  always  moving  round  the  centre 
print  in  one  direction,  which,  although,  it  obliges  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  the  traffic  to  take  a  rather  longer  route, 
avoids  the  lengthy  stoppages  of  first  one  stream  and  then 
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Group    of    Buildings    Designed    to    Maintain    Square    Roof    Lines 
on    a    Curving    Road. 


the  other  which  are  otherwise  necessary  at  crowded  cross- 
ings. 

In  connection  with  the  new  St.  Paul's  Bridge,  which 
will  throw  a  considerable  stream  of  north  and  south  traffic 
across  the  already  somewhat  congested  stream  of  east  to 
west  traffic,  at  the  junction  of  Newgate  street  and  Cheap- 
side,  the  authorities  should  consider  whether  it  would  not 


Imaginary    Sketch    pf    Village    Scene,    Where    the    Buildings    are    Square   With    Each    Other   on    a    Curved    Road. 
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be  worth  while  to  test  the  circulatory  system  here.  If 
it  were  found  possible  to  open  out  this  corner  somewhat, 
there  are  the  makings  of  quite  a  good  place,  and  the  lines 
of  three,  at  any  rate,  of  the  roads,  and  of  a  fourth  behind 
the  Post  Office,  if  this  could  be  opened  up,  would  strike 
the  place  like  the  arms  of  a  turbine,  which  would  render 
the  circulating  system  peculiarlv  easy.  A  carefully  made 
test  as  to  the  usefulness  of  the  system  would  be  very  valu- 
able at  this  moment,  when  we  are  about  to  enter  upon  a 
town  planning  period  in  this  country. 

But,  not  the  least  interesting  type  of  place  is  one 
which  we  may  call  the  garden  place,  because  it  is  the  one 
which  is  likely  perhaps  to  be  of  most  use  to  us  in  the 
planning  of  town  extensions,  the  part  of  town  planning 
for  which  alone  powers  are  given  under  the  new  Town 
Planning  Act. 

The  Schloss  Platz,  Stuttgart,  may  be  taken  as  a  good 
example  of  this  type,  and,  in  passing,  we  may  use  the  ex- 
ample also  to  indicate  in  some  degree  the  style  of  garden 
treatment  suitable  to  places.  In  the  first  place,  to 
eliminate  the  central  garden  from  tlie  plan  of  the 
place,  one  can  readily  appreciate  in  the  mind's  eye 
how  the  simple  masses  of  foliage  left  add  to  the  dig- 
nity of  the  place.  On  the  other  hand,  with  the  garden 
nortion  included,  I  think  it  will  be  agreed  that  much  of 
the  breadth  has  been  dtstroyed  by  the  way  in  which  the 
garden  space  has  been  frittered  away  and  worried  with 
fountains,  bandstands,  and  geometricaliy  patterned  beds 
of  variegated  flowers.  Here  is  altogether  too  much  treat- 
ment, and  in  forms  which  although,  no  doubt,  on  paper 
they  would  make  very  pretty  patterns,  do  not  when  seen 
in  reality  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  ordinary  spectator 
reveal  much  but  undue  fussiness.  I  am  convinced  that 
the  breaking  up  of  places  with  architectural  balustrades, 
fountains,  bandstands,  etc.,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases 
is  a  mistake.  Such  features  have  their  place,  but  they 
should  never  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  general 
breadth  and  simplicity  of  effect  which  is  so  necessary,  and 
which  forms  so  much  more  dignified  a  foreground  for  the 
buildings  surrounding  the  place.  A  plain  sweep  of  grass, 
crossed  perhaps  by  paved  footways  where  necessary  for 
pedestrians,  following  the  simplest  possible  lines,  with 
avenues  or  masses  of  tree  foliage,  when  properly  placed, 
is  generally  an  effective  treatment,  and  the  money  spent 
in  so-called  architectural  embellishments  would  be  usually 
better  devoted  to  masking  one  of  the  street  entrances  with 
a  gateway  arch. 

Where  there  is  difference  in  level  in  the  place,  broad 
terraces  with  balustraded  walls  'nabling  portions  of  the 
ground  to  be  levelled,  may  add  greatly  to  the  effect. 
But,  in  garden  places,  as  in  gardens,  it  is  necessary  to  be 
very  clear  as  to  the  effect  that  is  to  be  aimed  at,  and  to 
be  very  cautious  about  introducing  any  mere  embellish- 
ments which  do  not  form  part  of  a  scheme  definitely 
thought  out  to  enhance  that  particular  effect.  Indeed,  it 
is  not  only  in  the  treatment  of  places,  but  in  the  whole 
work  of  town  planning  that  we  need  to  guard  against 
being  carried  away  by  the  prettiness  of  our  paper  plan. 
While  the  importance  of  definite  design  and  orderly  treat- 
ment is  undoubtedly  great,  it  is  equally  true  that  only  by 
building  up  in  imagination  the  pictures  as  they  will  appear 
to  the  beholder  walking  about  in  the  streets,  can  we  test 
our  different  proposals.  Very  often  things  which  may 
look  simple  anri  uninteresting  on  paper  will  be  much  finer 
in  effect  than  other  arrangements  showing  a  much  prettier 
paper  pattern.  If  I  have  devoted  perhajjs  an  undue  pro- 
portion of  my  limited  time  to  the  pace,  it  is  because  I 
wish  to  emphasize  specially  the  importance  of  intro- 
ducing a  sense  of  scale  and  proportion  in  town  plans, 
and  because,  I  believe,  that  a  wise  use  of  the  place  will, 
more  than  anything  else,  perhaps,  help  us  to  do  this.  We 
need  a  centre  point  to  our  design,  nay,  I  would  rather  say 
we  need  many  centre  points;  for  it  is  not  by  jumbling 
together  many  materials  and  styles  of  building  that  we 
shall  produce  satisfactory  variety  in  the  large  areas  which 
modern  towns  cover,  but  rather  by  the  careful  selection 


of  suitable  centre  points  to  each  town,  each  district,  each 
parish,  and  almost  to  each  building  site,  or  estate.  Around 
these  centre  points  the  plan  may  be  grouped,  in  relation 
to  them  the  roads  would  be  laid  out,  and  the  widths  and 
treatment  of  them  to  some  extent  graded.  Around  them 
may  be  gathered  the  local  public  buildings.  These  centre 
points  in  turn  may  become  the  pride  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  may  tend  both  to  give  expression  to,  and  to  foster 
Iccal  civic  spirit  and  enthusiasm. 

For  important  centres  where  the  scale  seems  to  need 
something  larger  than  can  wisely  be  adopted  for  a  single 
place,  the  useful  size  of  which  is  limited,  within  fairly 
narrow  lines,  we  may  well  take  some  suggestion  from  the 
groups  of  places  which  are  characteristic  of  so  many  con- 
tinental towns  and  which  may  be  planned,  as  for  example, 
at  Salzburg,  so  that  not  only  does  the  group  form  a  much 
larger  whole  and  afford  opportunities  for  seeing  the  cath- 
edral to  the  best  advantage  from  many  points  of  view,  but 
from  no  point  of  view  is  it  seen  without  its  due  back- 
ground and  frame,  in  that  naked  isolation  which  we  are 
so  apt  to  choose  for  our  public  buildings.  In  large,  gar- 
dened places,  where  the  scale  of  the  whole  would  tend 
to  dwarf  the  buildings,  the  judicious  use  of  masses  of 
trees  may  have  much  the  effect  of  breaking  up  the  larger 
p'ace  into  groups  of  places,  partially  enclosed  by  the  mass 
of  foliage,  and  in  this  way  the  proportion  between  the 
buildings  and  this  limited  place  area  may  be  the  one  that 
will  be  felt. 

In  Salzburg,  the  places  are  irregular  in  shape,  but  the 
same  principles  may  govern  us  in  planning  regular  and 
architecturally  treated  places. 

For  the  town  square  at  Letchworth,  such  an  arrange- 
ment has  been  adopted,  where  a  large  garden  square 
seemed  most  appropriate  for  the  centre  of  a  garden  city, 
while  groups  of  smaller  places  surround  the  main  public 
buildings,  and  the  streets  are  arranged  to  command  a  view 
of  these. 

Much  that  has  been  said  of  places  will  apply  to  streets 
also.  The  building  up  of  street  pictures  is  indeed  a 
fascinating  art,  giving  scope  for  endless  variety  of  treat- 
ment. When  it  is  desired  to  provide  a  route  from  one 
point  to  another,  and  no  obstacle  exists,  nor  do  the  con- 
tours of  the  ground  suggest  any  deviation,  the  obvious 
course  would  seem  to  be  to  adopt  the  straight  line.  The 
advantages  of  the  straight  street  are  that  it  lends  itself 
to  the  production  of  vistas,  that  where  suitable  terminal 
buildings  can  be  provided  at  distances  not  too  great,  these 
buildings  can  be  very  well  seen,  also  the  straight  street 
affords  convenient  building  sites,  and  all  the  many 
conduits,  tramways,  etc.,  which  form  part  of  the  engineer- 
ing work  of  a  modern  town  street,  are  more  easily  laid 
in  straight  lines.  The  disadvantage  of  the  straight  street 
is  that  it  is  liable  to  become  monotonous.  The  Rue 
Soufflot,  in  Paris,  leading  up  to  the  Pantheon,  is  a  good 
example,  in  which  the  terminal  feature  is  of  sufficient  im- 
portance and  interest.  The  length  of  the  street  is  not 
very  great,  and  the  whole  forms  a  dignified  and  beautiful 
street  picture.  But  where  a  considerable  terminal  fea- 
ture is  lacking,  and  where  the  length  of  the  street  ;s 
great,  the  long  converging  lines  of  windows,  cornices,  etc., 
become  not  only  uninteresting,  but  wearisome.  When 
looking  down  a  straight  street,  the  buildings  on  either 
side  for  a  short  distance  are  seen  at  a  sufficient  angle  for 
the  features  to  be  appreciated,  and  to  be  interesting,  but 
very  soon,  owing  to  the  acuteness  of  the  angle  of  vision, 
all  the  features,  such  as  windows  and  doors,  cease  to  be 
seen  sufliciently  clearly  to  have  any  interest,  and  become 
mere  lines  of  shadow.  Where  a  cross  street  occurs,  a 
small  portion  of  this  vanishing  perspective  is  replaced  by 
part  of  the  side  elevation  of  the  corner  building  furthest 
from  the  beholder.  A  little  point  of  interest  is  at  once 
introduced.  In  the  diagram  given,  this  point  is  empha- 
sized by  the  different  treatment  of  the  two  sides  of  the 
street,  and  it  will  at  once  be  seen  that  by  a  judicious 
breaking  of  the  building  line,  it  is  possible  to  fill  the  pic- 
ture  with  the  side  elevations     of     buildings  seen   neari> 
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Garden   City,    Letchworth. 
Station    Road. 


A   Group   Composed   of  Three   Blocks    of    Cottages    Built    In 


square  with  the  line  of  vision,  so  that  the  features  are 
sufficiently  well  seen  to  afford  interest  and  variety.  In 
this  way,  by  the  introduction  of  suitable  recesses  or  fore- 
courts, which  afford  an  opportunity  for  planting  trees,  it 
is  possible  to  build  up  quite  interesting  and  picturesque 
views  on  a  straight  street,  and  to  avoid  any  large  amount 
of  the  picture  being  filled  with  the  converging  lines  of  the 
vanishing  perspective.  In  the  case  of  suburban  roads, 
where  the  houses  stand  far  apart  in  proportion  to  their 
height,  the  street  view  may  with  advantage  be  limited  i-t 
intervals  by  bringing  some  of  the  buildings  close  up  to 
the  road  line,  and  in  this  way  the  street  pictures  will  be 
greatly  improved,  not  only  by  the  limitation  in  the  dis- 
tance, but  by  the  framing  in  of  the  view. 

The  advantages  of  the  curved  street  are  that  it  can 
be  more  readily  adapted  to  the  usually  undulating  surface 
of  our  sites,  and  that  there  naturally  springs  up  along  't 
an  ever  varying  street  picture.  I  cannot  illustrate  this 
better  than  by  calling  attention  to  the  famous  Ox- 
ford High  street,  beginning  from  Magdalen  Bridge, 
and  terminating  with  the  fine  treatment  of  the  Car- 
fax Corner,  carried  out  by  Mr.  Hare,  when  the  in- 
creasing traffic  necessitated  the  removal  of  the  nave 
of   the   church.      It   will   be   noticed   in   this    study   how 


Hampstead    Garden    Suburb. 
Round  a  Green. 


Sketch    Showing    Group   of   Houses 


the  concave  side  of  the  street  is  the  one  that  chiefly 
adds  interest  and  variety  to  the  picture,  and  the  curved 
street  is  apt  to  lose  on  its  convex  side  in  proportion 
to  the  gain  on  the  concave.  If  we  examine  a  view 
of  the  Regent  Street  Quadrant,  we  shall  see  how  rapidly 
the  convex  side  of  the  street  vanishes  out  of  the  picture. 


Comparing  this  with  the  concave  side, 
we  shall  see  how  the  buildings  on  this 
side  of  the  street  are  seen  at  a  sufficient- 
ly wide  angle  for  the  interest  of  the  fea- 
tures to  be  maintained  right  up  the  van- 
ishing point,  and  we  may  also  judge  of 
the  fine  effect  which  may  be  produced  by 
a  continuous  horizontal  treatment  of  a 
fairly  regular  curve.  But  it  must  not 
be  supposed  that  a  beautiful  result  ne- 
cessarily follows  from  a  curved  street. 
There  must  be  sufficient  unity  of  effect 
and  emphasis  at  the  right  points.  Let 
me  contrast  a  view  of  Holborn  looking 
eastward,  where  we  have  a  jumble  of  un- 
related buildings  and  the  minimum  of 
unity,  and  where  the  curve  of  the  street 
in  the  distance  is  marked  by  no  feature 
of  sufficient  scale  or  interest  to  dominate 
the  picture,  with  the  Karolinen  Strasse 
in  Augsburg,  where  with  much  true  var- 
iety of  treatment  in  the  buildings,  a  very 
much  greater  unity  of  effect  is  attained 
and  where  the  Perlach  Tower,  and  the 
Rathhaus  beyond  form  a  dominating 
feature  just  at  the  right  point  in  the 
view. 

I  think  we  may  say  then  that  there  is 
ample  place  in  our  town  plans  both  for 
curved  and  straight  streets,  but  their  use  should  be  gov- 
erned by  some  definite  purpose,  and  some  definite  effect  in 
each  should  be  aimed  at  so  that  we  may  neither  carelessly 
continue   our   straight   lines   regardless   of  contours,  nor 


Hampstead   Garden  Suburb. 


Central   Place. 


imagine  that  we  shall  get  a  good  effect  by  adopting  aim- 
less wiggles,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  straight- 
ness. 

In  the  actual  planning  of  our  roads  and  streets,  we 
cannot  think  only  of  the  architectural  effect  to  be  pro- 
duced. Rather,  we  must  first  think  of  the  utilitarian 
purpose  that  the  street  has  to  serve,  and  find  in  each  case 
sucli  a  treatment  as  will  within  the  prescribed  limits  afford 
an  opportunity  for  beautiful  architectural  expression  of 
these  particular  requirements.  While  working  on  paper, 
we  must  always  be  thinking  in  the  solid,  for  it  is  the 
massing  and  grouping  of  the  buildings  which  we  see  and 
which  affect  our  picture  much  more  than  the  actual  street 
lines;  and  it  may  often  be  possible  to  adopt  quite  inde- 
pendent lines  for  the  buildings  from  those  which  are  ne- 
cessary for  the  road  lines  of  the  street.  So  important 
is  it  to  consider  the  grouping  of  the  buildings  that  after 
having  determined  in  a  general  way  th,  directions  which 
roads  must  take  to  provide  the  necessary  facilities  for 
traffic,  and  to  satisfy  the  engineering  requirements,  it  will 
usually  be  found  helpful  to  block  out  the  design  in  build- 
ings rather  than  in  road  lines;  because  within  the  very 
often  fairly  wide  limits  which  would  satisfy  the  practical 
requirements,  the  exact  form  may  be  determined  wholly 
on  architectural  grounds.  On  residential  roads  much 
greater  freedom  of  treatment  is  possible  than  in  those 
solidly  built  up,  and  particularly  those  devoted  to  shop- 
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ping  and  other  business  purposes,  and  in  residential  roads 
we  encounter  new  difficulties,  partly  owing  to  the  great 
width  between  the  buildings,  and  partly  owing  to     the 


Part  of    Hampstead    Garden   Suburb,    Developed    by   the    Hamp- 
stead  Tenants,   Limited,  and   Laid  Out  for  Cottages. 

tendency  to  employ  detached  or  semi-detached  units,  each 
different  from  the  others,  producing  a  generally  scattered 
effect  in  the  areas  devoted  to  larger  houses,  and  to  the 
equally  monotonous  plan  of  building  long  rows  of  smaller 
houses,  all  alike,  and  all  alike  uninteresting,  in  the  streets 
devoted  to  smaller  dwellings. 

Under  the  new  Town  Planning  Act,  it  is  in  the  ever 
growing  residential  areas  around  our  towns  that  the  chief 
opportunity  will  be  afforded.  Centres  of  considerable 
magnitude'  and  having  buildings  of  fair  importance  will 
need  to  be  provided,  where  whole  new  suburbs  are  grow- 
ing up  on  the  outskirts  of  towns;  and  to  these  the  prin- 
ciples which  we  have  been  gleaning  from  the  examples  .:f 
different  styles  and  periods  will  be  as  applicable  as  they 
are  to  those  central  portions  of  towns  which  are  not  af 
fected  by  the  new  Act.  But  in  all  streets  alike,  whether 
residential  or  otherwise,  we  need  to  consider  the  total 
effect  first,  and  the  individual  buildings  as  units  con- 
tributing to  that  total  effect.  Much  may  be  done  by  die 
careful  designing  of  the  building  line  to  give  to  each  street 
some  definite  character  and  unity,  and  this  may  be  further 
emphasized  by  the  adoption  of  definite  building  materials 
for  definite  streets  or  areas,  a  common  roofing  material 
being  of  itself  enough  to  give     a  considerable  degree  of 


Hampstead  Way.     Some  of  the  First  Houses  Built  on  the  Estate 
of  the   Hampstead   Tenants,    Limited. 

unity  to  a  district.  In  the  planting  of  streets  also  addi- 
tional emphasis  can  be  laid  on  the  particular  treatment 
adopted. 

The  tendency,  which  is  becoming  so  marked,  for  areas 
to  be  developed  by  enlightened  Garden  Suburb  Trusts  or 
by  Co-partnership  Societies,  will  afford  opportunity  for  a 


greater  degree  of  grouping  of  buildings.  In  streets  of 
cottages  and  small  villas  one  of  the  difficulties  arises  from 
the  fact  that  the  unit  is  so  small  and  becomes  so  weari- 
some owing  to  the  degree  of  repetition.  A  great  improve- 
ment can  be  made  where  instead  of  rows  of  houses  all 
alike,  a  number  can  be  designed  as  a  definite  group,  and 
this  may  be  carried  further,  and  three  or  more  of -such 
groups  may  be  designed  so  that  they  form  together  a  still 
larger  group.  Thus,  it  becomes  possible  within  limits 
easily  practicable  to  create  units  in  the  street  of  sufficient 
size  and  importance  to  dominate  the  picture,  although, 
still  composed  of  individual  cottages  each  complete  in  it- 
self, and  with  comparatively  little  variation  in  the  plan 
and  general  arrangement.  Such  a  larger  group  of  three 
small  groups  of  cottages  built  at  Letchworth  is  here  il- 
lustrated. 

With  what  a  sense  of  pleasure  and  relief  anyone  wan- 
dering among  the  dreary  ugliness  that  abounds  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Southwark  street,  comes  suddenly  upon 
the  little  group  of  almhouses  at  the  corner  of  Holland 
street.  These  are  as  simple  almost  as  the  cheapest  rows 
of  cottages  built,  as  they  are  of  London  stocks,  relieved 
only  by  coigns ;  but  it  is  the  grouping  of  these  almhouses 
around  the  simple  grass  court  which  takes  approximately 
a  cruciform  shape  that  is  so  pleasing  and  affords  such  a 
contrast  to  the  surrounding  rows.  Surely  we  may  from 
such  groups  of  tenements  as  these  derive  much  suggestion 
for  the  treatment  of  residential  buildings  and  roads.  In 
these  days,  when    the    main    thoroughfares    are  rendered 


Top  of  Asmun's   Place,   Hampstead   Garden   Suburb,   with   Child- 
ren's Playground   In   Foreground. 


dusty,  noisy,  and  smelly  by  much  motor  traffic,  it  is  em- 
inently desirable  that  houses  should  be  built  just  off  the 
main  street,  and  deriving  inspiration  from  our  college 
quadrangles,  the  groups  of  almhouses,  or  the  closes  of  our 
cathedral  cities  we  may,  I  think,  add  greatly  to  the 
pleasure  of  life  in  our  suburbs  and  to  the  interest  of  our 
suburban  roads. 

A  few  photographs  and  plans  illustrating  the  attempts 
that  are  being  made  at  the  Hampstead  Garden  Suburb,  to 
work  out  a  few  of  the  problems  connected  with  the  group- 
ing of  buildings,  the  treatment  of  street  junctions  ami 
corners,  and  the  development  of  pictures  in  straight 
streets  may  be  of  interest,  and  will  serve  also,  I  think,  to 
illustrate  the. way  in  which  it  has  been  found  practicable 
there,  mainly  by  means  of  suggestion,  with  here  and  there, 
of  course,  some  necessary  insistence,  to  secure  a  high  de- 
gree of  co-operation  among  many  architects,  all  thinking 
first  of  the  total  effect,  and  of  their  own  individual  build- 
ings as  forming  part  of  that  total. 

I  want  to  suggest  to  you  that  fine  city  building  which 
is  after  all  the  end  and  aim  of  the  art  of  town  planning  is 
essentially  a  co-operative  art,  and  indeed,  I  believe,  the 
art  of  architecture  itself  is  very  much  more  a  co-operative 
art  than  many  people  seem  to  think.  It  is  more  and  more 
necessary  to  bring  to  bear  upon  even  our  individual  build- 
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ings  types  of  skill  and  ability  seldom  all  united  in  one 
man,  and  our  offices  are  really  much  in  the  nature  of 
guilds  turning  out  work  which  is  the  result  of  a  high  de- 
gree of  cooperation  between  the  principal  and  the  assist- 
ants working  with  him.  In  the  same  manner,  fine  city 
building  can  only  result  from  a  high  degree  of  co-opera- 
tion between  al!  the  architects  working  on  the  individual 
buildings.  Something  may  be  done  on  limited  areas  and 
en  private  estates,  as  at  Bedford  Park  or  Hampstead,  for 
example,  to  produce  unity  of  effect  by  bringing  all  the 
buildings  under  the  controlling  influence  of  the  ideas  of 
one  man,  whose  attention  is  centred  on  the  whole  effect, 
rather  than  on  the  individual  buildings,  but  these  are, 
after  all,  makeshift  methods.  Art  is  not  a  thing  easily 
to  be  controlled,  and  unity  of  effect  in  a  whole  town  can 
only  be  expected  when  the  whole  of  its  architects  are 
joined  together  by  some  common  aim,  some  common  ap- 
preciation of  the  whole  effect  which  is  being  worked  up 
to.  This  may  seem  much  to  expect  from  the  present 
chaotic  and  individualistic  condition  of  the  architectural 
profession  ;  but  I  cannot  help  hoping  that  the  opportunities 
afforded  almost  for  the  first  time  in  this  country  by  the 
Town  Planning  Act,  enabling  us  to  consider  as  a  whole, 
and  to  guide  and  to  control  the  development  of  our  towns 
along  definite  and  well  thought  out  lines  planned  with 
the  due  consideration  for  architectural  effect,  will  so 
stimulate  in  all  of  us  an  enthusiasm  for  the  beauty  of  the 
whole,  that  it  will  become  as  natural  to  think  first  of  the 
whole,  and  to  see  our  buildings  in  the  true  perspective  as 
parts  of  a  great  street  picture,  as  it  has  been  natural 
under  the  conditions  which  have  held  sway  in  this  coun- 
try for  so  many  years,  for  our  attention  to  be  concen- 
trated exclusively  on  our  own  work.  This  is  the  right, 
the  ideal  form  of  compulsion,  the  compulsion  exercised 
upon  each  one  of  us  by  our  zeal  for  some  ideal  which 
shall  be  shared  by  the  whole  guild  of  architects.  We 
should  do  all  that  is  possible  in  our  own  practice,  and 
in  the  education  of  those  who  are  coming  forward  to 
help  us  and  take  our  places  in  due  course,  to  foster  this 
spirit,  because  it  is  only  by  the  development  of  this  com- 
pulsion from  within  that  we  shall  be  able  to  justify  our- 
selves in  resisting  some  form  of  compulsion  from  without. 
Did  time  allow,  I  might  suggest  many  other  ways  in 
which  town  planning  is  a  co-operative  art;  notably,  we 
shall  need  the  help  of  the  engineer,  the  surveyor,  and 
even  of  the  sociologist  and  archc-eologist,  if  we  are  to 
guide  the  development  of  our  towns  into  lines  which  shall 
at  once  carry  on  their  best  traditions,  maintain  that  unique 
character  which  gives  to  each  its  individuality,  and  pro- 
vide adequately,  for  all  the  needs  of  a  healthy  and  whole- 
some city  life.  If  our  type  of  training  is  worth  anything, 
it  should  particularly  fit  the  architect  to  absorb  all  that 
is  beautiful  and  valuable  in  the  past,  and  deriving  from 
it  inspiration,  to  develop  by  the  exercise  of  a  trained  im- 
agination town  extensions,  which  shall  harmonize  alike 
with  past  beauty  and  present  needs.  I  have  taken  many 
of  my  illustrations  from  foreign  towns,  because  I  am  an- 
xious that  we  should  learn  from  many  sources,  but  may 
I  remind  ycu  with  the  last  slide,  that  we  have  in  this 
country  still  left  unspoilt  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
dwelling  places  to  be  found  anywhere,  where  the  work 
of  man,  and  the  beauty  of  nature  is  wonderfully  harmon- 
ized; that  we  have,  indeed,  rich  tradition  upon  which  to 

build. 

.  ♦  ■ 

A  SEPTIC  TANK  FOR  A  COUNTRY  RESI- 
DENCE.— A  Practical,  Sanitary  Method  for  the 
Disposal  of  Sewage — By  J.  J.  Cosgrove. 

NO  GREATER  DIFEICULTY  more  frequently  con- 
fronts the  architect  in  planning  suburban  and  country 
homes  than  that  of  sewage  disposal.  When  no  regular 
system  is  installed  this  problem  is  of  special  importance, 
and  it  is  imperative  that  the  greatest  attention  should  be 
paid  to  it. 

The  following  type  of  septic  tank  is  one  of  the  most 


simple  as  well  as  efficient  that  can  be  used  for  this  work. 
The  walls  and  floor  of  the  tank  should  be  constructed  of 
a  dense  concrete,  that  is  to  say" that  proper  care  be  taken 
in  choosing  the  proper  aggregates  and  mixture. 

In  the  sketch  a,  is  a  wall  which  divides  the  tank  into 
two  compartments,  of  which  h  is  the  tank  proper;  c  re- 
presents the  collecting  and  discharge  chamber;  d  is  the 
point  frcm  which  the  sewage  enters  the  tank.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  this  discharge  pipe  turns  down  and  is  sub- 
merged, which  is  to  prevent  the  sewage  from  disturbing 
the  scum  upon  the  surface  represented  by  letter  e.  One 
of  the  baffle  boards,  f,  deflects  the  flow  of  sewage  towards 
the  bottom  of  the  tank,  while  the  other,  which  extends 
down  about  three  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  liquid, 
prevents  the  surface  scum  from  being  washed  over  with 
the  effluent  and  insures  the  discharge  from  the  tank  being 
taken  from  near  the  centre  level,  where  the  sewage  is 
most  clear.  When  baffle  boards  are  used  they  should  be 
spaced  about  ten  feet  apart.  The  board  nearest  the  in- 
let should  project  a  few  inches  above  the  line  of  flow 
and  to  within  two  and  one-half  feet  of  the  bottom  of  the 
tank. 

The  middle  board  should  be  set  with  its  upper  edge 
seme  18  inches  below  the  surface  and  its  lower  edge  some 
18  inches  above  the  bottom  of  the  tank.  The  scum 
hoard  near  the  outlet  should  extend  a  few  inches  above 
high  water  level,  and  the  bottom  edge  should  hi  luidway 
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A    Septic    Tank    of    Concrete   for   Sewerage    Disposal    in    Sub- 
urban   or    Country    Districts. 

between  the  surface  of  sewage  and  the  bottom  of  the 
tank. 

A  valve  sludge  pipe,  g.  provides  the  means  for  drain- 
ing off  sludge  from  the  tank  without  putting  the  tank  out 
of  service.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  floor  of  the 
tank  slopes  towards  this  outlet.  When  the  effluent  is 
discharged  into  a  stream,  the  tank  c  may  be  omitted. 
When  the  effluent  is  treated  by  filtration,  as  effluents 
should  invariably  be,  the  dosing  chamber  c  should  be  so 
proportioned  to  the  filter  beds  that  one  dose  will  properly 
flood  the  filter  area.  The  floor  of  the  dosing  chamber 
is  made  sloping  towards  the  centre,  where  is  located  the 
valved  outlet,  h,  which  should  be  cross-connected  to  the 
discharge  to  the  filter  beds,  and  to  a  sewer  outfall,  so 
that  the  effluent  can  be  discharged  direct  at  the  place  of 
disposal,  or  supplied  continuously  to  the  filter  beds  during 
repairs  to  the  automatic  siphon.  The  wall  which  separates 
the  dosing  chamber  and  the  septic  compartments  should 
be  made  sufficiently  strong  to  hold  back  the  liquid  in  the 
septic  tank  and  to  withstand  the  varying  strains  caused 
by  slowly  filling  and  quickly  emptying  the  dosing  com- 
partment. 

The  siphon  apparatus  shown  operates  as  follows: 
When  sewage  overflows  the  wall,  a,  into  the  dosing  cham- 
ber, it  rises  in  the  bell  of  the  siphon  and  overflows  into 
the  trap,  which  it  seals,  thus  confining  the  air  in  the  space, 
i,  which  forms  the  long  leg,  thus  forcing  the  water  down 
on  one  side  and  up  on  the  other,  as  shown  in  the  illustra- 
tion until  the  compressed  air  in  i  is  just  about  to  escape 
under  the  bend  that  forms  the  dip  of  the  trap.  Any  further 
flow  of  liquid  into  the  dosing  chamber  will  then  increase 
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the  pressure  in  i  so  that  the  confined  air  can  escape  from 
the  trap,  carrying  with  it  some  of  the  water;  as  the  air 
escapes  from  i  the  space  fills  with  water  from  the  dos- 
ing chamber,  thus  filling  the  long  leg  of  the  siphon,  which 
at  once  is  thrown  into  operation  and  aspirates  the  con- 
tents from  the  dosing  chamber.  When  the  effluent  in 
the  dosing  chamber  is  lowered  to  the  level  of  the  mouth 
of  the  air  pipe,  ;',  the  siphonage  is  slowly  broken  by  the 
admission  of  air  through  the  pipe.  Besides  serving  as  a 
vent  to  break  the  siphon.  /,  permits  the  air  to  escape  from 
the  space,  i,  when  the  sewage  is  flowing  in  to  fill  the  dip 
of  the  trap.  The  depth  of  liquid  in  the  dosing  chamber, 
that  will  cause  the  automatic  siphon  to  discharge,  de- 
pends on  and  can  be  gauged  by  the  depth  of  water  in  the 
short  leg,  k,  of  the  trap.  An  overflow  pipe  is  provided 
to  carry  off  the  eflluent  in  case  that  the  siphon  becomes 
obstructed.  This  overflow  pipe  serves  also  as  a  vent 
pipe  through  which  air  can  circulate  frcm  the  outlets  at 
the  filter  beds  or  other  place  of  disposal  up  to  and  through 
the   perforated  covers  of  the  manholes. 


STUCCO  HOUSES.— By  A.  G.  Cutting     .-.    /. 

IT  IS  A  VERY  commendable  fact  that  rapid  advance- 
ment has  been  made  by  all  connected  with  building  opera- 
tions toward  better  and  improved  constructions,  but  even 
now  there  are  details  of  certain  types  of  residences  that 
are  not  given  the  attention  they  demand.  We  refer  to 
the  stucco  house.  A.  number  of  years  ago  stucco  was 
quite  generally  used  in  certain  localities,  but  owing  to 
failures  of  the  material  to  withstand  the  action  of  the 
elements  and  through  other  causes,  this  type  of  construc- 
tion was  almost  entirely  abandoned.  During  the  last  few 
years,  however,  there  has  been  a  very  marked  tendency 
by  the  building  public  to  take  up  this  class  of  construction 
again.     Therefore,  this  word  of  caution. 

Architects  are  very  partial  to  stucco  exterior,  and  if 
it  is  properly  mixed  and  applied,  will  come  up  to  their 
expectations  in  every  way.  So  much  depends  on  the 
selection  of  the  material,  proper  mixing  and  proper  appli- 
cation, that  only  skilled  mechanics  who  are  familiar  with 
this  class  of  work  should  be  employed. 

We  have  had  opportunities  to  inspect  some  stucco 
residences  in  the  past  few  years,  and  have  found  that 
many  of  them  are  unsightly,  due  to  cracks,  discolorations 
caused  by  improper  application,  and  lack  of  proper  in- 
gredients, etc. 

There  was  one  residence  in  particular  where  there 
were  a  great  many  horizontal  cracks  in  the  stucco  run- 
ning almost  the  entire  length  of  one  side  of  the  building. 
These  cracks  were  about  two  feet  apart  and  were  very 
pronounced.  The  whole  area  of  sides  and  ends  was  very 
unsightly.  After  a  very  careful  investigation  it  was  found 
that  in  nearly  every  instance  where  cracks  had  developed, 
t'ley  were  at  a  point  where  the  wire  lath  was  lapped,  and 
in  many  places  less  than  J-in.  thickness  of  stucco  was 
over  these  laps.  In  some  instances,  by  cutting  out  the 
cracks,  it  was  found  that  the  metal  lath  was  not  even 
tacked  solidly  in  place,  and  yet  the  stucco  work  in  general 
was  condemned  by  a  number  of  parties  on  the  results 
obtained  on  this  one  building.  It  was  quite  apparent  that 
the  trouble  was  not  due  to  any  fault  of  the  material,  but 
in  this  particular  instance  was  due  entirely  to  the  applica- 
tion of  the  wire  lath  and  stucco.  In  addition  to  the  large 
cracks  at  the  laps  of  the  wire  lath,  there  were  a  number 
of  hair  cracks  throughout  the  entire  area,  which  appar- 
ently were  caused  by  too  much  trowelling  of  the  concrete 
mass,  and  as  was  found  by  investigation  there  was  a  coat- 
ing or  frosting  of  Portland  cement  on  some  of  the  areas, 
and  the  cracks  penetrated  just  through  this  frosting. 
Other  areas  were  entirely  smooth  and  cracks  had  not  de- 
veloped. 

In  another  case  regular  lime  mortar  plaster  without 
any  Portland  cement  was  used  for  the  scratch  coat.  The 
second  and  finishing  coat  consisted  of  a  poor  mixture  of 


Portland  cement  and  sand.  The  finish  coat  was  only  about 
Jin.  thick.  Moisture  penetrated  through  the  finish  coat, 
and  the  mortar  composing  the  scratch  coat  being  sub- 
jected to  continued  moisture  disintegrated,  and  the  stucco 
came  off  in  sheets. 

The  third  case  was  very  similar  to  the  second,  al- 
though wcod  lath  was  used  instead  of  wire  lath  on  i 
small  building  near  the  shore.  The  scratch  coat  material 
consisted  of  regular  interior  plaster,  and  the  second  coat 
consisted  of  Portland  cement,  asbestos  rock  and  asbestos 
fibre.  The  second  coat  was  very  thin  and  the  damp  salt 
air  and  moisture  penetrated  through  to  the  first  coat. 
The  lath  became  swelled  and  the  stucco  came  off  in  sheets. 
The  stucco  on  this  work  was  condemned  and  was  laid  at 
the  door  of  the  asbestos  and  Portland  cement.  Upon 
investigating  the  matter  thoroughly,  it  was  readily  proven 
that  the  entire  trouble  was  due  to  the  nature  of  the  lath 
and  the  materials  entering  into  the  first  coat. 

In  the  past  stucco  has  been  applied  in  two  coats,  the 
total  thickness  being  about  i-in.  to  j-in.  Past  experience 
is  teaching  us,  however,  that  1-in.  is  by  far  better,  and  if 
the  material  is  applied  in  this  thickness,  house  ownL'rs  and 
architects  should  not  have  reason  to  regret  the  use  of 
this  material. 

Another  point  of  considerable  importance  is  the  color. 
A  uniform  color  is  rather  difficult  to  obtain  on  smooth 
surfaces  particularly,  but  it  can  be  obtained  if  proper  at- 
tention is  given  to  the  selection  and  mixing  of  the  in- 
gredients and  it  is  properly  applied.  When  Portland 
cement  and  sand  are  used  it  is  very  essential  that  the 
sand  should  be  absolutely  free  from  any  organic  materials 
which  have  a  tendency  to  discolor.  It  is  also  of  vast  im- 
portance that  the  ingredients  be  mixed  very  accurately 
and  carefully  and  that  a  sufficient  amount  be  mixed  at  one 
time  to  cover  certain  areas  exposed  to  the  same  lights  and 
shadows.  For  example,  the  work  should  not  be  left  in 
an  uncompleted  condition  half-way  between  windows  or 
half  way  down  the  side  walls,  for  just  as  certain  as  this 
is  done,  there  will  be  a  streak  showing  where  the  latter 
work  was  started.  If  it  is  necessarv  to  do  a  certain  given 
area  at  two  onerations.  care  should  be  used  so  that  the 
materials  are  properly  blended  and  the  stucco  floated  or 
trowelled  to  correspond  exactly  to  that  already  done.  By 
using  a  little  care  on  details  of  this  kind  the  ultimate 
results  will  be  much  more  satisfactory. 

Portland  cement  and  sand  as  a  stucco  mixture  has 
been  used  with  fair  success  where  work  has  been  carefully 
supervised,  but  there  has  been  such  a  lack  of  proper  atten- 
tion to  the  mixing  and  application  that  there  have  been 
some  very  bad  failures.  The  use  of  asbestos  rock  and 
fibre  to  take  the  place  of  sand  is  meeting  with  consider- 
able success.  The  asbestos  fibres  have  a  tendency  to  hold 
the  water,  which  is  used  to  mix  the  concrete  mass  longer, 
thus  giving  the  Portland  cement  ample  opportunity  to 
become  properly  set,  and  in  this  way  stucco  mixtures  are 
possible  that  are  more  uniform  in  color  and  less  liable  to 
crack  as  the  fibre  also  furnishes  additional  bond. 

There  is  one  point  which  is  frequently  lost  sight  of, 
that  is,  it  is  possible  to  manufacture  or  make  concrete 
slabs  that  are  free  from  cracks  and  that  can  be  exposed 
to  the  elements  for  an  indefinite  period  without  discolor- 
ation. Therefore,  should  cracks  develop  in  a  well-con- 
structed stucco  work  it  can  be  invariably  traced  to  settling 
of  the  building  or  the  shrinking  of  the  frame.  By  insist- 
ing upon  thicker  stucco  walls,  the  liability  of  the  stucco 
cracking  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

The  price  of  lumber  is  readily  advancing,  and  the  de- 
sire for  fireproof  exteriors,  especially  in  the  suburban  dis- 
tricts as  well  as  artistic  effects  that  may  be  obtained  from 
stucco,  are  creating  a  universal  demand  for  this  type  of 
con.struction,  and  while  the  initial  cost  may  be  slightly 
more,  it  is  such  a  small  part  of  the  total  outlay  and  such 
an  important  part  of  the  structure  that  the  best  is  the 
cheapest  in  the  end. 


MACHINERY     AND     TRADE 


FIREPROOF  ASBESTOS  ROOFING      /.     .-. 

CONSTANTLY  INCREASING  fire  losses  en  this  con- 
tinent have  induced   engineers  interested  in   fire  protec- 
tion to  seek  with  renewed  zeal  for  all  practical  methods 
of  lessening  the  danger  of  ignition  and  spread  of  flames. 
As  a  result  of  this,  tile,  vitrified  facings,  terra  cotta,  con- 
crete  construction,   and   various   fireproof   roofing   mater- 
ials  have   hcen   brought    forward.      For    factories,   barns, 
etc.,  being  gt   the  mercy  of  burning  sparks,  and   embers, 
that  the  roof  be  fireproof  is  of  initial  importance.     One 
of  the  best  roofing  materials  manufactured,  is  the  J-M 
Asbestos  roofing  which  is  being  .extensively  used  on  fac- 
tories and  large  buildings.     It  is  so  fireproof  that  it  will 
withstand  the  flame  of  a  blow  torch  for  an  hour,  without 
injury   in  any   way.     This   roofing  is  manufactured   from 
the  two  minerals,   .Asbestos  and  Asphalt.     The  two  gen- 
eral characteristics  of  asbestos  are  its  fibrous   structure 
and  in  its  incombustibility.     It  is  found  generally  in  asso- 
ciation with  a   form  of  rock  called  serpentine,  which  is 
blasted,   and   treated   mechanically   so  as   to  obtain      the 
long  tough  fibres  of  asbestos.    These  fibres  are  made  into 
sheets  like  felt,  and  are  treated  by  thoroughly  saturating 
them  with   genuine   Trinidad    Lake   Asphalt,   well   known 
as  a  most  permanent  water  proofing     material.       These 
sheets   are  then   firmly   cemented   together  with   this  as- 
phalt, making  one  homogeneous  mass.     This  practically 
constitutes  a  compound  which  as  to  its  combustibility  is 
the  same  as  stone,  because  of  its  all-mineral  nature,  but 
at  the  same  time  it  is  fairly  pliant  and  may  be  cut  with- 
out difiiculty.     It  olTers  a  building  protection  against  fire, 
water,  wind,  and  weather,  as  naturally  it  cannot  rot,  rust, 
melt,   run,  or  crack,  and   it  does  not  require   painting   to 
preserve  it.    J-M  As)>estos  roofing  is  manufactured  by  the 
H.  W.  Jones-Manville  Co.,  of  100  William  st.,  New  York. 
.•\  copy  of   a  very   handsomely   illustrated  catalogue   des- 
cribing this  roofing  will  be  mailed  by  the  manufacturers 

to  anyone  interested. 

♦ 

NEW  MACHINERY  INSTALLED       .-.       .-. 

WHILE  WIRE  CLOTH  has  the  advantage  over  perfor- 
ated metal  for  seiving  purposes,  yet  in  many  cases  the 
rough  or  uneven  surface  of  the  former  has  been  a  great 
disadvantage.  In  some  cases  this  has  been  overcome  to 
some  extent  by  passing  the  cloth  between  heavy  rolls  so 
as  to  flatten  the  crowns  of  the  wire.  The  B.  Greening 
Wire  Co.,  Limited,  of  Hamilton,  manufacturers  of  all 
descriptions  of  wire  work,  some  little  time  ago  installed 
rolls  to  take  care  of  medium  weight  wire  screens  with 
the  expectations  that  the  result  would  increase  the  value 
of  their  product.  That  the  innovation  was  a  success  was 
quickly  and  satisfactorily  proved  by  largely  increased 
orders  for  that  particular  product.  This  has  caused  the 
firm  to  instal  a  set  of  extra  large  rolls  to  operate  on 
heavy  and  extra  heavy  wire  cloth.  These  rolls  are  with- 
out doubt  the  heaviest  to  l>e  found  in  any  wire  cloth 
the  completion  of  a  wire  weaving  plant  that  is  equal  to 
that  of  any  concern  in  the  world.  The  B.  Greening  Wire 
Co.,  Limited,  of  Hamilton,  would  be  pleased  to  answer 
plant  on  the  continent,  and  the  installation  of  them  marks 
enquiries  concerning  wire  cloth,  wire  rope,  or  wire  work 
of  any  description. 

♦ 

FIREPROOF  SASH 

THE  EFEORTS  of  the  architect  or  engineer  have  al- 
obtain  the  requisite  strength  with  the  minimum  material, 
ways    been    directed    toward    designing    construction    to 
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In  the  case  of  steel  or  iron  window  sash  this  truth  is 
apjjarent.  "Fenestra"  steel  sash  are  made  from  a  special 
grade  of  steel  of  a  very  high  tensile  strength  and  at  the 
same  time  of  sufficient  toughness  to  stand  the  fabrication 
necessary  to  allow  the  cross-bar  and  section  to  pass 
through.  The  fabricating  required  for  the  "Fenestra" 
construction  removes  only  about  10  per  cent,  of  the 
material,  and  that  from  the  centre,  the  result  being  a 
much  stronger  but  lighter  joint.  This  "Fenestra"  sash 
lends  itself  to  any  one  of  the  many  schemes  of  ventilation, 
extending  from  the  whole  window  or  any  part  thereof 
as  is  considered  necessary  for  ventilating.  The  moveable 
part  may  be  hinged  at  top  or  bottom,  at  either  side  or  at 
centre  pivots  on  the  sides,  and  may  be  arranged  to  open 
inward  or  outward.  The  sash  is  fully  completed  before  it 
leaves  the  factory,  and  is  ready  to  be  set  in  the  masonry. 
With  ventilated  sash,  the  ventilators  are  kept  in  position 
by  wooden  wedges  and  twine.  These  wedges  are  to  be  left 
in  position  as  long  as  possible,  while  the  sash  is  being 
glazed,  as  they  insure  the  maintenance  of  the  proper  posi- 
tion of  the  ventilators.  "Fenestra"  sash  are  manufactured 
by  the  Expanded  Metal  and  Fireproofing  Company  of 
Toronto.  This  progressive  firm  has  recently  issued  a 
catalogue,  describing  this  fireproof  sa.sh,  and  illustrating 
a  number  of  large  structures  throughout  Canada  which 
are  equipped  with  "Fenestra." 


WOOD  PRESERVATIVES. 

WHAT  IS  CONSIDERED  to  be  one  of  the  most  satis- 
factory wood  preservatives  of  the  past  and  present  is  the 
production  from  coal-tar.  An  old  method  was  to  use 
plain  coal-tar,  but  it  was  found  that  the  pitch  of  the  tar 
closed  up  the  pores  of  the  wood,  therefore,  the  oil  was 
extracted  by  distillation  and  generally  used  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  lumber.  At  the  present  time  some  millions 
of  gallons  are  used  per  annum  on  railway  ties  and  other 
wood  products  which  are  constantly  exposed  to  tne 
weather.  One  of  the  best  known  preservatives,  a  product 
of  coal-tar  is  solignum.  The  base  used  for  solignum  is 
the  last  oil  taken  from  the  coal-tar,  which  is  not  volatile, 
and  this  means  absorption  by  the  wood  instead  of  by  the 
atmosphere.  The  great  difficulty  in  the  use  of  such  an  oil 
has  been  to  retain  the  valuable  wood  preserving  qualities 
and  get  a  satisfactory  permanent  color  effect — this  has 
been  overcome  by  the  makers  of  solignum,  Messrs.  Major 
&  Co.,  Ltd..  Hull,  England,  who  guarantee  their  product 
and  their  permanent  color  effects.  Mr.  F.  Sturgeon,  the 
agent,  34  Vonge  street,  Toronto,  has  just  returned  from 
his  Western  trip  and  reports  an  enormous-  increase  in  the 
turnover  of  solignum,  which  offers  even  a  larger  field  than 
the  East  for  their  product.  So'ignum  has  been  used  on 
the  finest  of  residences  and  buildings  throughout  the  civil- 
ized world,  and  includes  among  its  latest  ami  best,  the 
library  of  Victoria  College,  one  of  the  many  fine  buildings 
for  which  Messrs.  Sproatt  &  Rolph  were  the  architects. 


DICTIONARY  OF  HEATING      .-.       .-.       .-. 

DICTIONARY  OF  HEATING  is  the  name  given  an 
attractive  little  booklet  recently  issued  by  the  Taylor- 
Forbes  Company,  Limited,  of  Guelph,  Ontario,  manufac- 
turers of  modern  heating  systems.  This  interesting  little 
book  has  been  compiled  with  the  object  of  presenting  in  a 
brief  form  a  little  necessary  knowledge  on  the  subject  of 
heating.  All  the  terms  familiar  to  Heating  Engineers 
and  the  names  of  the  various  parts  of  heating  apparatus, 
are,    as    far    as    possible,    arranged    alphabetically.      The 
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The  Heating  System  That  Heats 
in   the  Modern  Way 

There  is  no  more  important  feature  of  a  building  than  its  heating  apparatus. 

It's  a  question  that  architects  are  paying  special  attention  to  nowadays. 

In  a  climate  such  as  ours,  where  six  to  eight  months  of  the  year  our  buildings  require 
artificial  heat,  the  comfort  of  the  home  depends  to  a  large  extent  on  its  heating  system. 

If  you  would  be  certain  that  the  houses  you  design  are  to  give  the  utmost  satisfaction 
to  builder  and  occupant,  get  acquainted  with  the  special  merits  of 

DafeywaterBoifer  §^Kina  Radiators 


We  want  you  to  make  a  careful,  critical  ex- 
amination of  the  Daisy  Hot  Water  Boiler.  We 
want  you  to  go  into  every  detail  of  its  construc- 
tion and  get  full  information  about  its  exclusive 
features  and  tht  tests  it  has  stood. 

We  know,  that,  when  you  have  the  facts  be- 
fore you,  you  will  realize  why  seventy  per  cent, 
of  the  boilers  in  use  in  Canada,  to-day,  for  hot 
water  heating  systems,  are  Daisy  Boilers. 

Daisy  Hot  Water  Boilers  are  made  in  the 
largest  and  most  modernly  equipped  plant  in  the 
country.  The  very  highest  grade  of  materials 
and  expert  workmanship  ar«  employed. 

But  the  strongest  feature  of  the  Daisy  Boiler 
is  its  design.  It  is  so  constructed  that  it  makes 
use  of  all  th«  heat  generated  in  the  fire  chamber 
— ^none  of  the  heat  is  wasted  up  the  chimney  or 
radiated  into  the  cellar.  It  is  under  perfect  con- 
trol, so  that  every  part  of  the  house  is  evenly 
warmed  and  .held  at  any  desired  temperature.  It 
gives  plenty  of  heat  for  the  coldest  days  in  win- 
ter and  comfortable  warmth  without  overheat- 
ing during  the  chilly  nights  of  early  summer. 

We  are  ready  to  give  you  every  opportunity 
to  thoroughly  investigate  the  merits  of  the  Daisy 
Hot  Water  Boiler. 


King  Radiators  are  designed  to  give  a  per- 
fectly free  circulation  to  the  water  from  the 
boiler  and  offer  the  largest  radiating  surface. 

King  Radiators  arc  cast  from  a  special  selec- 
tion of  iron  that  insures  perfectly  smooth  cast- 
ings and  will  stand  our  extremely  high  pressure 
test. 

Though  no  radiator  in  operation  is  subjected 
to  a  higher  pressure  than  ten  pounds,  we  test 
each  separate  section  and  each  assembled  King 
Radiator  to  a  pressure  of  one  hundred  pounds. 
The  slightest  imperfection  or  sign  of  weakness 
sends  the  radiator  to  the  scrap  heap.  This  test 
is  most  rigidly  adhered  to. 

The  design  of  the  King  Radiator  is  compact 
and  neat  in  appearance,  lending  itself  readily  to 
any  scheme  of  decoration. 

The  highest  standard  of  efficiency  in  house  or 
store  heating  is  found  in  the  combination  of 
Daisy  Hot  Water  Boilers  and  King  Radiators, 
Write  for  our  booklet  "Comfortable  Homes." 
It  tells  a  story  of  interest  to  anyone  with  a 
house  or  building  to  heat.  We'll  gladly  send 
the  Booklet  free. 


. 


THE  KING  RADIATOR  CO.,  Limited 

St,  Helen's  Avenue,  near  BIoop  St.,  Toronto 
Salesrooms  and  Sales  Office:     21-27  Lombard  St.,  Toronto 
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explanation  or  definition  of  each  term  is  given  in  a  concise, 
simple  form  so  tliat  it  may  be  easily  understood,  and  all 
severely  technical  features  of  the  subject  such  as  are 
involved  in  dealing  with  the  heating  values  of  different 
grades  of  coal  and  other  fuel,  or  the  extent  of  radiation 
required  for  given  areas,  are  omitted.  The  main  object 
of  the  Dictionary  is  to  explain  the  economic  and  other 
advantages  of  Hot  Water  or  Low  Pressure  Steam  Heat- 
ing. Under  the  heading  of  "Sprinkler  Tank  Heating"  an 
illustrated  explanation  is  given  of  the  method  used  to 
prevent  the  freezing  of  a  sprinkler  system  in  a  large 
building.  The  Taylor-Forbes  Company  are  to  be  compli- 
mented on  issuing  a  booklet  of  this  class  which  does  not 
take  the  form  of  a  catalogue,  but  rather  a  reference  book 
of  handy  information  relative  to  modern  heating  systems. 


CALCUTTA'S   MAMMOTH   STEEL  TANK, 

A  DEFINITE  CONCEPTION  of  the  Calcutta's 
mammoth  water  tank,  which  has  been  briefly  referred  to 
before  in  these  columns,  ma-  be  obtained  from  the  accom- 
panying data  regarding  its  construction  and  capacity. 
The  foundation  of  this  huge  structure  which  is  now  near- 
ing  completion  is  340  by  340  feet,  and  the  top  321  by  321 
feet.  The  tank  is  IC  feet  in  depth,  with  a  capacity  of 
nearly  10,000,000  gallons,  and  rests  on  columns  grouped 
in  fours;  each  group  will  support  800  tons,  including 
their  own  weight.  The  columns  rest  on  shoes  set  in  con- 
crete 2  feet  6  inches  deep,  this  being  the  depth  of  the  con- 
rete  floor  underlying  the  whole— the  foundation  supjior- 
ting  the  great  structure  upon  which  the  tank  rests. 

The  tank  will  supply  100,000,000  gallons  per  day,  with- 
out undue  less  of  head  in  meeting  any  emergency  de- 
mands. The  average  ordinary  supply  will  be  40,000,000 
gallons  a  day.  At  present  Calcutta  is  taking  about 
28,000,000  gallons  of  filtered  and  20,000,000  gallons  of 
unfiltered  water  per  day. 

The  steel  used  in  the  structure  was  imported  from 
Luxemburg  and  England.  The  Luxeinburg  steel  is  com- 
posed of  broad  flange  beams,  such  as  not  made  in  Eng- 
land, and  comprises  about  40  per  cent,  of  the  total  ma- 
terial used.  The  small  structural  steel  and  plates  comes 
from  England.  The  beams  were  all  cut  to  length  before 
shipment  from  England,  but  the  drilling  of  the  rivet  holes 
was  done  on  the  job.  The  plates  were  cut  to  lengths  and 
the  holes  drilled  in  England.  The  average  cost  of  the  steel 
used  in  the  structure  was  about  $63.40  per  ton,  and  the 
freight  $4.86  per  ton.  The  cost  of  the  structure  will  be 
about  $475,000. 

The  tank  is  only  supplementary  to  the  waterworks, 
yet  it  will  add  not  only  to  the  water  facilities  of  the  ciy, 
but  it  will  provide  a  pressure  in  case  of  fire  that  may 
save  many  times  the  cost  of  the  structure. 


A  FEATURE  OF  THE  DWELLING  HOUSES  in  small 
Italian  towns  is  the  roof  composition.  The  roofs  are  con- 
structed of  stone  slabs,  which  seems  to  confer  a  simple 
beautv  even  on  the  most  humble  buildings.  Owing  to  the 
absence  of  coursing,  they  have  a  curious  appearance  of 
having  been  thrown  promiscuously  on  the  roof,  and 
though  they  lie  closer  than  they  appear  to,  there  must  be 
some  method  in  the  construction  that  the  searching  snows 
of  winter  may  be  excluded.  These  roofs  possibly  excel 
in  texture  and  beauty  of  color,  the  stone  roof  of  the  Cots- 
wolds,  and  to  anyone  looking  down  from  the  Sacro 
Mounte  upon  the  huddled  homes  of  Varallo,  the  little 
town  seems  clothed  in  mouse-colored  velvet,  with  an  oc- 
casional patch  of  tiling  to  add  a  splash  of  color. 


A  SUCCESSFUL  SOUND-PROOF  WALL  has  just 
been  completed  in  New  York  City.  The  second  and  third 
floors  of  one  house  contained  noisy  machinery,  and  the 
upper  floors  of  the  next  house  were  occupied  by  apart- 
ments. On  account  of  the  din  of  the  machinery  the  flat 
dwellers  applied  to  the  landlord  to  relive  the  disturbance. 
The  wall  was  accordingly  constructed,  of  hollow  terra 
cotta  fireproofing  blocks,  stufifed  with  mineral  wool.  The 
mineral  wool  serves  in  conjunction  with  the  hollow  cham- 
ber, in  which  it  is  contained,  as  a  muffler,  excluding  prac- 
tically all  sound. 


THE  FOLLOWING  IS  A  RECIPE  given  by  a  well- 
known  authority,  for  preparing  caustic  potash  lye  for  re- 
moving old  paint  from  iron:  Dissolve  2  pounds  of  potash 
in  a  bucket  of  water,  add  about  IJ^  pounds  of  slaked  lime 
and  stir  it  well.  With  a  mop  apply  this  mixture  to  the 
paint,  and  after  a  few  minutes  it  may  be'  easily  removed 
by  scraping.  As  rapidly  as  the  old  paint  is  scraped  off 
rinse  the  iron  with  fresh  water  and  dry  it.  This  will 
leave  the  iron  clean  and  bright. 


MR.  BUGG'S  TASTE    IN    ARCHITECTURE 
AND  HIS  POCKET  BOOK  GET  TOGETHER. 


March  1,  1910.  Mr.  Long  Haire,  Archt.,  Dear  Sir, — Drawing 
received.  It  is  exactly  what  I  want,  but  the  price  is  a  little  too 
much.  We  could  get  along  without  the  tower.  How  would  it 
look   then?     Yours,    Hamilton    Bugg. 


May  10,  1910.  Dear  Haire, — I  note  what  you  say  about  high 
prices;  but  we  must  have  a  house.  How  much  would  it  cost 
if  the   left   end   was   left  off?     Yours,    Ham.    Bugg. 


July  9,  1910.  Dear  Haire,— My  wife  thinks  this  Is  "Just  too 
cute"!  As  our  lot  is  only  20  feet  wide,  perhaps  it  will  be 
better  to  have  a  small  house,  so  let's  go  ahead.  Would  it  cost 
much    more   to    have   another   tree?      Yours,    Ham. 

— American   Carpenter   and    Builder. 
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WE   MAKE  A  SPECIALTY  OF 

Vaults  &  Vault  Doors 


For  Banks,  Trust  and  Loan  Companies,  Insurance  Companies  and  all  Monetary 
Institutions,  where  Higli-erade  Worl^mansliip  and  the  best  obtainable  protection 
is  required.  :  ::::::::::::: 


Illustration  shows  the  Vault  built  and  installed  by  us  for  THE:  CANADIAN  BANK  OP  COMMERCE, 

at   VANCOUVER,   B.C. 

We  build  a  complete  line  of  Safes,  Vaults,  Vault  Doors,  Deposit 
Boxes  and  Messenger  Boxes  to  meet  all  requirements.        :        : 

Ask  for  complete  Catalog  No.  14  and  book  of  Are  testimonials. 


The  Goldie  &  McCulloch  Co.,  Limited 


QALT,    ONTARIO,    CANADA 


WESTERN   BRANCH 
248  McDermott  Ave.,  Winnipeg,  Maa. 


QUEBEC   AGENTS 
Rost   tf  Greig,    Montreal,    Que. 


B.  C.  AGENTS 
Robt.  Hamilton  8^  Co.,  Vancouver,  B.C. 


W  E  MAKE  Wheelock  Engines,  Corliss  Engines,  Ideal  Engines,  Boilers,  Heaters,  Steam  and  Power 
Pumps,  Condensers,  Flour  Mill  Machinery,  Oatmeal  Mill  Machinery,  Wood-working  Machinery,  Transmission  and 
Elevating  Machinery,  Safes,  Vaults  and  Vault  Doors. 

Ask  for  Catalogues,  prices  and  all   Infopmation 
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HERRINGBONE  IS  THE   STIFF  LATH 


THESE   RIBS   CAUSE  THIS   RESULT 

The  man  is  holding  a  twenty-seven  gauge  sheet  taken  from  stock.  The  half-tone  is  reproduced 
from  the  photo. 

Ask  our  competitors  for  an  opinion  of  Herringbone  Lath.  They  will  tell  you  it  is  not  pliable 
enough  to  work  around  cornices.     It's  a  frank  admission  of  Herringbone  superior  stiffness,  isn't  it? 

Herringbone  Lath  is  only  stiff  across  the  ribs.  In  the  other  direction  it  is  as  pliable  as  any.  On 
cornice  work  the  sheets  should  be  placed  so  that  the  ribs  are  parallel  to  the  members.  Used  thus  it 
is  the  best  cornice  lath  in  the  world.  It  bends  easily  to  shape  and  its  superior  stiffness  in  the  other 
direction  allows  the  brackets  to  be  placed  farther  apart. 

CLARENCE  W.  NOBLE,  General  Sales  Agent 
117  HOME  LIFE  BUILDING,  TORONTO,  ONT.  The  Metal  Shingle  and  Siding  Co.,  Manufacturers 


Manufacturers 
of 


Staved  Columns 
Veneered  and  Pirc  Doors 
Sash  and  Newel  Posts 
Pine  and  Hardwood  Trim 


The   Above   Fluted    Columns   which    are   36   inches   in    diameter   at   base   of   shaft,   and 
26   feet    in    height,    were    manufactured    by    us 


BATTS    LIMITED 

WEST   TORONTO 


Office   and    IVIill   Yard,   370  to   382   Pacific   Avenue. 
Branch   Office,  Yard  and  Sidings,  46-56  Vine  Street. 
Branch    Yard,    1853,    1855,    1857    Dundas   Street. 


Main   Office,   'Phone  Junction   568  and  569. 
Vine    Street    O'fice,    'Phone    Junction    M7. 
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DUNLOP 

Mechanical 


Rubber  Goods 


DRIVE  and 

CONVEYOR 

BELTING 


and 


Mechanical  Rubber 
Goods 

of  Every  Description 


Five  years  ago  the  Dunlop 
Company  took  on  its  first  large 
contract  for  making  mechanical 
rubber  goods,  and  last  Janu- 
ary it  added  to  its  already  large 
plant  on  Booth  Avenue,  an 
addition  to  the  mechanical  rub- 
ber goods  department,  which  in 
itself  constitutes  a  very  large 
factory.  This  department  of 
the  business  has  grown  very 
rapidly — it  has  repeated  the 
success  of  the  Bicycle  and 
Automobile  Tire  Departments 
of  the  Dunlop  Rubber  Works. 


Dunlop  Tire  S  Rubber  Goods 


Company 
Limited 


H 


Toronto 
Vancouver 


MontrenI 
Victoria 


Winnipeg 
Calgary 


Lokdon,  Ont. 

St.  John,  N.B. 
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Londoiv  Standard  Drum  Batch  Concrete  Mixer 

Made  in  several  sizes  and  with  any  equipment  This  machine  embodies  teh 
latest  Improvements   in   Batch  Mixers  and  is   second   to  no  other  machine. 

Send   for   catalog   stating   capacity   required. 

We  ALSO  MANUFACTURE  the  now  famous  LONDON  AUTOMATIC  BATCH 
MIXERS,  Nos.  1  and  2,  also  Face-Down  Concrete  Block  JIachines,  Cement  Brick 
Machines,  Power  and  Drain  Tile  Machines,  Concrete  Silo  Curbs,  Sill  and  Lintel 
Molds,  Ornamental  Molds,  Cement  Working  Tools  and  a  full  line  of  Concrete 
Machinery. 

The  London  Concrete  Machinery  Co.,  Limited 

19  Marmora  St.,  London,  Canada 

Manitoba   Branch — W.  H.  Rosevear,  Agent,  5212  Princess  Street,  Winnipeg,   IVIan. 
Agents  for  Nova  Scotia — G.   B.  Oland  &  Co.,  28  Bedford   Row,   Halifax,   N.S. 
5  Agents  for  British  Columbia — A. G.  Brown  &Co.,  1048  Westminster  Av.,  Vancouver. 
Agents  for  Montreal — Lemarre  Bros,  1757  Notre  Dame  St.  W.,  Montreal,  Que. 


We  are  the  largest  manufacturers  of  Concrete  Machinery  in  Canada 
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GAS   TALKS 

WITH  THE  ARCHITECT 


EVERY  DAY  the  convenience 
and  economy  of  gas  for  cooking, 

HEATING     AND    HOT    WATER    Supply, 

are  being  more  thoroughly  realized 
by  the  public.  A  dwelling  equipped 
with  a  gas  supply  adequately 
AND  PROPERLY  arranged  for  these 
several  domestic  services  is  always 
attractive  to  a  purchaser  or  tenant, 
and  in  consequence  a  better  se- 
curity ON  mortgage.  Therefore 
think  out  the  gas  installation  when 
preparing  plans  and  specifications. 
Use  our  Consulting  Illuminating 
Engineers  at  our  expense  when 
requiring  advice. 


1 


THE  ILLUMINATING  ENGINEERING  DEPT. 

Consumers'  Gas  Company  I 

19  TORONTO^STREET  TEL.  M.  4143  | 

Our   Service   is  Good  Service. 


Slating,  Felt  and 
Gravel  Roofing 

Our  facilities  are  such  that  we  can 
handle  work  at  a  distance  with  prompt- 
ness. Thirty-two  successful  years'  ex- 
perience bespeaks  as  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  business.  Send  us  along  your 
plans  and  specifications.  We  will  quote 
you  a  close  price  and  return  them  to  you 
promptly. 

REGGIN  &  SPENCE 

Roofers  and  Sheet  Metal  Workers 

80  Albei*t  St.        -        TORONTO 


Phone  Main  1360 


HARDWOOD  FLOORING  TALKS  BY  LEADING  CANADIAN  ARCHITECTS 


Telephone  Up  3694. 


6th  Floor,  Jacob  Building 

280  St.  Catherine  Street  West, 

MontreaL 


DANIEL  J.  CRIGHTON, 

Architect    and    Valuator. 

Montreal,    May    13,    1910. 
The    Seaman    Kent    Co.,    Ltd.,    Meaford,    Ont. 

Gentlemen, — I    have   repeatedly   used    your    flooring  materials  In   several  Important  works,  and  can   with 
confldence  state   the   milling,   quality,   and   grading  is  most    satisfactory. 

It  is  a  very  pleasant  thing  to   know  when  your  materials  are  specified,  that  no  further  trouble  regarding 
inspection   is   required.     I   beg  to   remain,  Yours  truly, 

(Signed)     Daniel    J.    Crlghton. 

BEAVER    BRAND    FLOORING    manufactured    by 
THE     SEAMAN     KENT    CO.,     LTD. 

FORT    WILLIAM,    ONT. 


MEAFORD,  ONT. 
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^^'yj'OV  WILL  BE  ASKED  TO  CONSIDER  the  employment  by  Canadian 
J.  capital  of  architects  practising  in  the  United  States,  who  have  no  other  inter- 
ests here  than  the  commission  which  they  derive  from  their  plans.  The  work 
of  the  skilful  gentlemen  may  have  assisted  the  architects  of  Canada,  but  we  feel  that  the 
time  has  arrived  when  Canadian  architects  can  do  the  work.  The  only  evident  manner  in 
which  this  object  can  be  attained  is  through  placing  a  heavy  import  duty  on  the  services 
of  foreign  architects.  With  us  this  is  purely  a  matter  of  self-protection.  We  are  always 
ready  to  meet  and  welcome  visiting  architects,  but  I  think  that  it  should  be  the  object  of 
this  institution  to  protect  its  members  as  other  bodies  protect  theirs." — President  F.  S. 
Baker  at  R.A.I. C.  Assembly  at  Winnipeg. 


In  view  of  the  wave  of  opposition  sweeping  over  the 
country,  against  the  incwrsion  of  foreign  architects  it  ap- 
pears timely  that  we  sho^dd  point  out  that  CONSTRUCTION 
since  its  first  issue  has  consistently  contended  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  profession  against  the  employment  of  foreign 
architects.  The  following  excerpts  from  the  editorial  columns 
of  July,  1908,  CONSTRUCTiox,  should  pn-ove  interesting  at 
this  time. — Editor. 

If  our  buildings  are  buiit  by  foreign  architects 
whose  worlf  must  necessarily  be  influenced  by  the 
conditions  prevalent  in  their  own  country,  how  can 
we  ever  hope  to  develop  a  Canadian  architecture  that 
will  reflect  our  national  traditions,  our  tastes,  and  our 
social  habits  and  commercial  pursuits?  And  if  we 
are  to  have  no  architecture  peculiar  to  us  as  Cana- 
dians, how  can  we  ever  boast  of  .being  a  nation?  A 
pitiable  condition  it  would  .be  indee<l  if  our  finer 
structures,  in  which  we  must  necessarily  tal5e  na- 
tional pride,  bore  no  marlt  of  the  handiwork  of  our 
own  people,  but  were  the  product  of  foreign  de- 
signers whose  work  was  Influenced  by  the  traditions 
and  conditions  of  the  country  from  whence  they  came. 

In  view  of  these  oovious  facts,  it  is  most  unfort- 
unate tnat  many  of  Canada's  largest  institutions,  in 
which  Canadians  have  a  right  to  take  pride,  find  it 
necessary  (so  they  say)  to  employ  architects  from  the 
United  States.  They  tell  us  they  would  prefer  to  give 
the  work  to  a  Canadian  architect,  but  they  can  find 
none  who  have  had  sufBcient  experience  in  design- 
ing the  especial  type  of  building  they  desire.  Even 
though  this  were  true,  it  would  be  a  most  un-Cana- 
dian  stand  to  take.  We  would  ask  how  can  we  ever 
have  architects  with  experience  in  designing  large 
buildings  if  we  give  this  work  to  foreign  architects? 
We  must  be  a  nation  of  highly  unbalanced  .  incom- 
petents if  our  business  institutions  find  that  they 
require  structures  of  a  type  that  cannot  i-e  built  by 
Canadians.  Some  of  our  financial  institutions  are  the 
worst  offenders  in  tnis  particular, .  institutions  whose 
success  depends  upon  the  development  of  our  country 
more  than  those  in  any  other  branch  of  business. 
They  say  to  us,  "We  have  been  successful  in  handling 
your  money  to  the  extent  mat  we  are  enabled  to 
build  a  stately,  dignified  home  for  our  business,  a 
structure  that  will  be  a  monument  to  Canadian  in- 
dustry and  enterprise,  an  indication  of  our  confi- 
dence in  Canada's  future.  But  this  building  is  to  be 
better  than  you  can  build."  The  cost  of  such  a 
structure  is  surrely  a  monument  to  Canadian  enter- 
prise and  commercial  development,  but  the  building 
itself  is  nothing  short  of  a  monument  to  our  national 
incapabilities   and   unbalanced    development.    .    .    . 

The  reason  for  the  employing  of  American  archi- 
tects on  Canadian  buildings  is  simple.     Owners  get  an 


exaggerated  idea  of  the  importance  of  their  project. 
They  assert  that  they  will  build  something  greater 
than  has  heretofore  been  attempted  in  Canada,  and 
having  been  dazzled  by  tne  exaggerated  greatness  of 
things  American,  they  believe  that  to  accomplish  this 
end  they  must  go  beyond  the  iborders  of  Canada  for 
an   architect. 

The  United  States  has  many  highly  capable  archi- 
tects well  suited  to  the  conditions  prevalent  in  their 
own  country,  but  they  are  not  as  well  fitted  to  exe- 
cute work  especially  adapted  to  conditions  in  Canada 
as  are  our  own  designers.  If  we  want  to  develop  an 
American  architecture  in  Canada,  we  should  employ 
American  architects,  'but  if  we  have  sufficient  national 
pride  to  desire  an  architecture  distinctive  to  Cana- 
dian traditions,  life  and  conditions,  it  must  be  devel- 
oped by  Canadian  designers 

When  a  foreign  architect  is  employed  to  design  a 
Canadian  building,  he  is  selected  because  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  work  he  has  executed  in  his  native  coun- 
try. In  the  execution  of  this  work  he  has  used  cer- 
tain materials  and  apijliances  with  success,  and  when 
he  plans  the  structure  and  prepares  his  specifications, 
the  connection  formed  from  many  years  of  business 
association  with  the  manufacturers  of  these  materials 
and  appliances  is  bound  to  show  its  Influence.  We 
have  not  only  employed  the  architect,  but  we  have 
also   brought  with   him   his   connection. 

The  New  York  architect  does  not  know  our  con- 
tractors; he  does  not  know  our  brick,  our  stone,  our 
cement,  our  appliances  or  our  fittings.  He  only  knows 
the  contractors  and  materials  he  has  had  long  ex- 
perience with  in  his  work  in  New  York.  He  does  not 
care  to  know  things  Canadian.  He  is  employed  to 
erect  a  building  Canadian  designers  were  not  equal  to, 
and  he  is  not  inclined  to  investigate  materials  that 
are  untried  in  a  work  of  such  great  magnitude.   .   .  . 

The  almost  invariable  rule  is,  therefore,  that  the 
American  architect  will  use  his  influence  with  the 
owner  in  favor  of  the  contractor  he  has  tried  and  the 
materials  he  knows.  Thus,  while  possibly  the  owner 
may  have  originally  intended  to  only  employ  a  for- 
eign designer,  he  finds,  when  his  building  is  finished, 
it  is  purely  an  American  production.  Almost  every 
dollar  exipended  in  its  erection  has  been  forever  lost 
to  Canada,  Canadian  money,  produced  in  Canada,  by 
Canadians,  from  Canadian  industry  and  resources.  .  .  . 

We  wish  to  make  it  plain  that  we  quite  understand 
that  we  are  obliged  to  use  many  foreign  makes  of 
materials  in  our  buildings,  but  we  have  Canadian 
made  materials  and  appliances  that  may  be  used  to 
advantage  If  the  designer  knows  these  materials  and 
feels  favorably  inclined  towards  them.  This  cannot 
be  expected  of  the  architects  who  never  used  our 
materials,   and  does   not  know  them. 
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Messrs.  Carrerre  &  Hastings  reply  to  edi- 
torial in  July  Construction — Say  that  no 
architect  of  standing  and  good  repute  will 
approve  of  same — Real  issue  avoided. 


e 


IT  WAS  ONLY  REASONABLE  to  believe  that  Mes- 
srs..  Carrere  &  Hastings,  and  their   associate,   Mr. 
Eustace   Bird,  of  Toronto,   would  bitterly   re- 
sent the  criticism  of  the  latter's  published  statements  re- 
lative to  the  inferiority  of  Canadian  /Vrchitects,  as  appear- 
ed in  an  editorial  in  July  Construction. 

It  is  only  human  that  they  should  undertake  to  show 
that  a  wrong  interpretation  had  been  placed  upon  Mr. 
Bird's  public  statement,  and,  it  is  quite  within  the  usual 
order  of  events  that  they  should  endeavor  to  undo 
the  evil  perpetrated  by  an  unfortunate  press  interview- 
that  never  was,  and  even  now,  has  not  been  withdrawn. 

Thus,  in  accordance  with  that  which  was  expected,  we 
.have  received  a  letter — a  letter  addressed  to  the  editor 
from  Messrs.  Carrere  &  Hastings,  which  reads  as  follows : 

Sir, — Our  attention  lias  just  been  called  to  the  editorial 
In  the  .luly  nunxber  of  Construction  referring  to  an  interview 
with   Mr.   Bird   which   appeared   in   the  Toronto  Daily  Star. 

AVithout  any  desire  to  reply  to  your  editorial,  or  to  enter 
into  a  controversy,  we  'write  to  ]>rotest  against  this  gratuitous, 
unfair  and  unseemly  attack  upon  us  and  upon  our  associate, 
Mr.  Bird.  Any  fair-minded  person  who  reads  the  interview, 
and  reads  the  editorial,  must  see  that  you  have  perverted  the 
facts,  misfjuoted  Mr.  Bird — or  rather  attributed  to  him  state- 
ments which  he  did  not  make,  though  they  form  part  of  the 
article;  that  you  have  given  to  what  he  did  say  an  entirely 
different  meaning  from  what  it  is  evident  that  lie  intended. 
AVe  cannot  believe  that  any  architect  of  standing  and  good 
repute  can  possibly  sympathize  with  your  motives,  or  with 
your    manner    of    presenting    your    case. 

There  Is  one  statement  which  you  italicize,  namely,  "The 
plans  for  the  Bank  of  Toronto  iw-ere  designed  (by  Mr.  Bird  in 
his  offlce  in  the  Traders  Bank  building,  and  were  examined 
and  approved  by  Carrere  &  Hastings,"  which  Mr.  Bird  did  not 
make,  and  could  not  have  made,  because  it  is  not  a  statement 
of  fact.  The  designs  were  made  by  us  in  our  offlce  in  New 
York  in  collaboration  with  Mr.  Bird,  and  developed  into  work- 
ing drawings  by  Mr.  Bird  in  our  office  in  Toronto.  This  same 
statement  applies  to  all  our  Canadian  work.  Mr.  Bird  is  not 
our  representative  In  Canada,  as  you  state,  but  our  full  as- 
sociate. 

You  make  the  statement:  "Mr.  Bird  had  evidently  taken 
.special  care  to  inform  the  Star's  reporter  of  the  naimes  of  the 
Canadian  architects  and  architectural  firms  who  submitted 
plans  with  him  for  the  structure  In  question  that  were  by  the 
way  considered   inferior  to  Ills." 

If  you  %vlll  take  the  pains  to  read  the  report  of  the  inter- 
view, you  will  find  that  the  Star  does  not  quote  Mr.  Bird  as 
making  such  statement,  and  we  are  informed  that  he  did  not 
make    any    such    statement. 

As  a  matter  of  information.  Mr.  Bird  (who  was  born  In 
Barrie)  is  a  Canadian.  He  ha-s  long  been  associated  with  us 
in  our  offlce  In  New  York,  and  his  a*llity  induced  us  to  send 
him  to  Canada  when  we  were  urged  to  open  an  offlce  in  your 
city. 

Our  first  Canadian  commission  came  to  us  unsolicited.  It 
may  surprl.se  you  to  know  that  we  were  urged,  not  only  by 
our  clients,  but  by  some  of  our  fellow  Canadian  architects,  to 
open  an  offlce  in  Canada,  and  we  are  not  conscious  of  anything 
that  has  happened  In  the  course  of  our  practice  to  Justify  the 
attack  which  you  have  made  upon  Mr,  Bird  and  ourselves, 
and    which    we   must   resent. 

As  a  further  Item  of  information  It  is  proper  for  us  to 
state  that  the  commission  to  design  the  Bank  of  Toronto  wa.s 
given  to  us  more  than  a  year  ago;  that  we  have  been  studying 


this  problem  with  great  care  and  deliberation  ever  since. 
The  bank  in  its  wisdom  thought  best  to  consult  other  arcflii- 
tects.  Recognizing  their  right  to  do  so  and  to  dismiss  us  upon 
compensating  us  for  services  already  rendered,  we  could  offer 
no  objection  to  the  course  which  they  were  pursuing,  and 
did    nothing   to   influence   them   in    their  decision. 

We  have  endeavored  to  be  absolutely  fair,  and  have  a 
right  to  expect  the  same  treatment  for  Mr.  Bird  and  ourselves. 

Yours   very    truly,  CARRERE    &   HASTINGS. 

IVAN   S.   MACDONALD,    ESQ., 

Editor   and  Manager   of   Construction, 
Toronto,    Canada. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  above  letter  is  a  criticism  of 
the  editorial  policy  of  Construction,  and  our  "method  of 
presenting  our  case  rather  than  an  explanation  of  Mr. 
Bird's  rash,  unethical  act.  Why  did  Mr.  Bird  not  come 
forth  with  some  defence  on  his  own  behalf?  Why  does 
;he  not  tender  the  profession  and  the  Canadian  public 
some  exphnation  for  such  unwarranted  ai.d  unprofession- 
al behavior?  But,  he  is  silent,  and  Messrs.  Carrere  & 
Hastings  deprecate,  not  the  action  of  their  Associate,  but 
the  "perverted"  policy  of  Construction. 

If  our  correspondents  will  read,  carefully,  the  editorial 
in  question  they  will  note  that  their  Associate  was  not  mis- 
quoted but  that  the  statements  attributed  to  him  were  only 
those  that  so  appeared  in  the  article  in  question  as  pub- 
lished in  the  public  press.  If  the  reporter  of  this  paper 
misquoted  Mr.  Bird,  he  should  have  seen  to  it  that  the  re- 
marks accredited  to  him  were  corrected.  In  his  not  hav- 
ing done  so  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  in- 
terview was  not  only  correct,  but,  that  its  publication  was 
quite  in  accordance  with  his  wishes. 

With  regard  to  the  remarks  of  the  reporter  in  connec- 
tion with  the  interview,  both  as  to  whom  the  other  com- 
peting architects  were  and  as  to  where  the  plans  were  ac- 
tually drawn,  we  would  say  that  it  is  most  unusual  for  a 
newspaper  man  to,  unnecessarily,  go  to  more  than  one 
source  for  information,  in  the  preparation  of  an  item  of 
this  character.  Mr,  Bird  was  in  possession  of  all  the 
necessary  information — he  was  the  man  being  interview- 
ed. Why,  therefore,  should  he  not  be  the  man  who  an- 
swered all  the  queries  of  the  .interviewer?  More  than 
this,  we  say  again,  if  Mr.  Bird  resented  the  unethical 
manner  in  which  his  interview  was  handled — if  the  state- 
ments made  in  the  article  in  question  were  not  correct 
why  did  it  not  protest  and  have  them  rectified? 

The  fact  that  Mr.  Bird  is  a  Canadian  augurs  for  noth- 
ing except  that  it  should  cause  the  profession  in  Canada 
to  further  resent  the  statements  made  by  him.  There 
might  have  been  a  greater  excuse  for  a  man  who  came 
from  New  York  or  Europe  from  tchencc  li'e  must  get  our 
architectural  inspiration. 

Our  correspondent  further  states  that  "no  architect 
of  standing  and  good  repute  can  possibly  agree  with  our 
motives."  So  remember!  Canadian  architects,  that  if 
you  resent  the  inference  that  you  are  untrained  because 
you  live  in  a  countrv  where  architecture  is  undeveloped — 
if  vou  do  not  agree  that  it  is  only  reasonable  that  large 
Canadian  corporations  should  go  to  New  York  for  archi- 
tects to  design  their  buildings — if  you  agree  with  the  re-. 
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sentful  spirit  of  an  article  that  undertakes  to  protect  the 
profession  against  the  insidious  attacks  of  a  representa- 
tive of  a  foreign  architectural  firm,  then,  mark  yo>u !  be- 
cause of  these  things  you  are  not  an  architect  of  "stand- 
ing and  good  repute." 

It  must  be  remembered  that  we  have  no  quarrel  with 
American  architects  who  come  to  Canada  to  secure  work, 
so  long  as  they  conduct  their  practice  and  themselves  in 
a  manner  compatible  with  professional  decency.  But,  we 
have  a  right  to  resent  the  incursion  of  foreign  architects 
who  undertake,  either  themselves  or  through  their  Asso- 
ciates or  representatives,  to  enhance  their  own  reputations - 
by  casting  aspersions  upon  the  profession  in  Canada.  We 
do  not  blame  American  architects  for  attempting  to  se- 
cure work  in  Canada,  but,  we  do  maintain  that  it  is  not 
right  that  Canadian  corporations,  whose  very  existence 
depends  up  on  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  country, 
should  employ  them. 

And  last,  but  not  least,  our  correspondents  inform  us 
fhat  they  were  employed  by  the  Bank  of  Toronto  to  de- 
sign its  proposed  new  building  more  than  a  year  ago  and 
that  they  had  been  studying  the  problem  "with  great  care 
and  deliberation  ever  since."  We  further  learn  that  the 
Bank  saw  fit  to  dismiss  them  and  consult  other  architects. 
These  other  architects,  we  are  told,  were  given  two 
months  to  study  the  problem  and  get  in  their  plans  as 
against  "a  year  of  great  care  and  deliberation."  We  do 
not  dwell  upon  this  matter  with  any  idea  of  belittling  the 
work  of  our  correspondents  but  simply  to  demonstrate 
that  the  Canadian  competing  architects  were  working  at 
an  extremely  great  disadvantage. 
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Allegheny  County  Court  House  competition 
limited  to  resident  architects — A  spirit  of 
local  pride  displayed  that  we  in  Canada  as 
a  nation  do  not  possess. 


AN  ARCHITECTURAL  COMPETITION  is  being 
conducted  by  Allegheny  County,  Pa.,  for  a  new 
County  Court  Building  to  be  erected  at  Pittsburg. 
The  structure  will  not  only  be  the  largest  and  most  im- 
portant building  in  Pittsburg,  but  it  is  proposed  to  erect 
one  of  the  finest  public  buildings  in  Pennsylvania. 

If  a  competition  were  being  conducted  for  a  structure 
of  like  proportions  to  be  erected  in  one  of  our  Canadian 
cities  by  some  of  our  larger  corporations,  they  would  feel 
it  incumbent  upon  them,  in  justice  to  their  stockholders,  to 
call  in  New  York  or  Boston  architects  to  submit  designs, 
but  strange  to  say,  Pittsburg,  a  United  States  city,  finds 
it  quite  possible  to  get  along  without  the  services  of  the 
architects  from  these  important  art  centres.  They  have 
not  found  it  necessary  to  even  admit  designs  from  Phila- 
delphia, a  city  of  the  same  State.  In  fact,  the  competition 
has  been  limited  to  fifteen  architects  and  architectural 
firms  that  are  residents  of  Allepheny  County. 

The  report  made  to  the  county  commissioners  and 
signed  by  Architects  Cass  Gilbert  and  J.  Monroe  Hewlett, 
of  New  York,  and  County  Engineer  J.  G.  Chalfant,  states 
that  the  names  were  selected  from  among  the  architects 
of  Allegheny  County,  "who,  by  past  experience  and  train- 
ing, appear  to  have  demonstrated  their  special  fitness  for 
architectural  work  of  this  character." 

In  addition  to  the  award  of  the  commission  for  the  erec- 
tion of  the  building,  there  will  be  a  number  of  awards  of 
money  prizes.  The  first  prize,  of  course,  will  be  the  erec- 
tion of  the  building;  the  second  prize  will  consist  of 
$1,000;  a  third  prize  $750,  and  several  fourth  prizes  of 
$500  each,  the  number  to  be  determined  later. 

Allegheny  County  displays  a  pride,  a  spirit,  an  inde- 
pendence as  a  small  community  in  a  local  way  that  we  in 
Canada,  as  a  nation,  do  not  possess. 

Here  is  a  county  that,  even  in  so  great  an  undertaking, 
forbids  the  incursion  of  architects  from  other  cities  in  its 
own  State,  let  alone  those  from  cities  in  other  States  in 
the  sam«  country,  while  we  in  Canada  tolerate,  yes,  invite, 


encourage,  architects  of  a  foreign  country  to  design  and 
construct  our  larger  and  more  important  structures.  Large 
architectural  firms  in  the  United  States  find  less  opposition 
in  securing  work  in  Canada  than  in  cities  outside  of  their 
own  State.  The  reason  for  this  deplorable  condition  is  not 
to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  we  have  not  capable  archi- 
tects of  our  own,  but  because  we  have  no  national  back- 
bone. 

If  owners  in  .American  cities  find  it  expedient  to  refuse 
to  employ  architects  outside  of  their  own  county,  what 
chance  would  an  architect  as  a  resident  of  Canada  (be  he 
ever  so  capable)  have  of  securing  a  commission  anywhere 
in  the  United  States?     The  answer  appears  quite  clear. 


^ 


A  review  of  the  operations  of  the  cement 
interests  for  the  past  year — The  Cement 
Merger — Its  promises — Its  policy  and  its 
effect  upon  the  mdustry.   .   .  . 


WHEN  THE  CEMENT  MERGER  was  formed  on 
the  20th  of  August  of  last  year,  the  news  was 
received  by  consumers  and  independent  manu- 
facturers alike  with  some  misgivings.  The  consumer 
thought  he  foresaw,  the  successful  establishment  of  a 
great  monopoly  that  would  sooner  or  later  raise  the  price 
of  Portland  cement  (a  commodity  that  is  to-day  regarded 
as  the  "staff  of  life"  in  constructional  development)  to  .an 
exorbitant  degree,  and  thus  seriously  hamper  the  work  of 
improvement  and  development,  upon  which  our  industrial 
success  as  a  young  nation  depends  so  much.  When  con- 
fronted with  the  argument  that  the  importation  of  foreign 
cement  would  solve  the  difficulty,  should  prices  of  Can- 
adian-made cernent  soar  too  high,  it  was  even  whispered 
that  the  merger  would  be  strong  enough  to  railroad 
through  Ottawa  an  increased  import  duty  on  the  materials 
and  thus  make  impossible  foreign  competition. 

Some  of  the  cement  manufacturers  whose  plants 
were  not  included  in  those  that  formed  the  merger, 
thought  they  saw  in  the  hazy  distance  a  "Standard  Oil 
Octopus"'  in  the  cement  industry  in  Canada  and  that  trust 
methods  would  be  employed  to  whip  them  into  submission 
or  crush  them  out  of  existence,  one  after  the  other,  until 
every  tentacle  of  the  giant  monster  had  drawn  firmly  into 
its  grasp  its  quota  of  the  spoils.  The  incorporators,  on 
the  other  hand,  declared  emphatically,  that  there  was  ab- 
solutely no  ground  for  any  such  alarm,  but  that  the  mer- 
ger had  been  formed  only  for  the  purpose  of  affecting 
economies  in  management,  manufacture,  sales  and 
freights,  together  with  the  object  of  increasing  the  con- 
sumption of  cement  through  a  systematic  educational 
campaign,  as  to  where,  how  and  when,  cement  may  be 
profitably  used.  In  addition  to  this,  the  merger  frankly 
declared,  that  it  proposed  to  bring  to  an  end  the  ruinous 
competition,  that  up  to  the  time  of  its  birth,  was  eating 
the  very  vitals  out  of  the  industry.  The  merger,  in  this 
manner,  committed  itself  to  a  constructive  policy  and  dis- 
claimed any  intention  to  adopt  any  method  or  undertake 
any  procedure  that  would  demoralize  the  market  either 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  consumer  or  the  independent 
manufacturer. 

One  year  has  passed,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  note  that 
the  merger  has  made  good  its  promises  and  kept  faith 
with  both  consumer  and  independent  manufacturer  alike. 

The  consumer  will  get  his  cement  for  1910  at  an  av- 
erage price  of  $1.25  per  barrel  at  the  mill — a  price  lower 
than  has  heretofore  prevailed  in  Canada,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  short  interval  during  1909,  when  cement  was 
being  sold  below  actual  cost  of  production,  a  condition 
that  could  not  continue  for  any  length  of  time. 

The  following  average  price  per  bbl.,  for  cement  dur- 
ing the  past  five  years,  according  to  the  report  issued 
by  the  Department  of  Mines,  is  interesting:  1904,  $1.41; 
1905,  $1.42;  1906,  $1.49;  1907,  $1.55;  1908,  $1.39;  1909, 
$1.32.  Thus  it  may  be  seen  that  the  present  conditions 
under  which  cement  is  sold  in  Canada,  have  by  no  means 
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abnormally  raised  prices.  It  is  argued  that  cement  is  sold 
cheaper  in  the  United  States,  and  while  this  is  true,  to 
some  extent,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  cost  of  man- 
ufacture is  considerably  less  across  the  border.  This  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  coal  is  such  an  important  factor  in 
the  manufacture  of  cement  and  the  United  States  mills  are 
advantageously  situated  in  close  proximity  to  the  great 
American  coal  fields,  thus  materially  reducing  the  cost 
of  one  of  the  largest  items  of  expense  in  the  manufacture 
of  cement. 

The  independent  mills  very  wisely  came  to  an  under- 
standing whereby  they  jointly  appointed  a  sales  agent, 
who  has  so  thoroughly  organized  his  sales  and  delivery 
systems  that  cement  may  be  delivered  to  any  point,  from 
the  closest  mill,  in  accordance  with  the  natural  laws  of 
commerce,  thus  eliminating  unnecessary  long  hauls,  and 
thereby  bringing  the  cost  of  delivery  to  a  minimum. 

Both  the  merger  and  the  independent  companies 
(through  their  sales  agenit)  have  launched  out  into  great 
educational  campaigns  with  the  purpose  of  increasing  the 
consumption  of  cement  by  the  farming  community  and  the 
lay  public,  thus  demonstrating  that  both  branches  of  the 
industry  are  proceeding  to  increase  their  outputs  rather 
than  abnormally  raise  prices. 

The  conditions  under  which  cement  is  sold  in  Canada 
to-day,  may  be  termed  most  favorable.  Because  of  the 
stability  of  prices,  the  architect  and  engineer  are  safe  in 
making  their  estimates,  the  contractor  is  safe  in  making 
his  tender,  the  dealer  is  protected  in  his  purchases  and  the 
consumer  is  given  a  standard  product  at  a  reasonably  fair 
cost,  plus  a  minimum  freight  rate,  made  possible  through 
following  the  natural  laws  of  commerce.  The  general 
public  is  being  served  through  the,  undoubted,  future  in- 
crease in  the  adoption  of  cement  as  a  structural  element 
in  the  place  of  inflammable  and  unstable  materials, 
promoted  through  the  systematic  campaigns  of  instruction 
now  being  carried  on  by  both  sections  of  the  industry. 

As  long  as  the  cement  interests,  continue  to  develop 
the  industry  along  these  lines,  as  long  as  their  policy  con- 
tinues to  be  constructive,  they  are  deserving  of  the  good 
will  and  support  of  the  Canadian  building  public.  But 
should  they  ever  become  over-confident  of  their  entrench- 
ments and  undertake  a  policy  of  coercion,  they  will  have 
dropped  the  bone  for  the  shadow. 

Constructional  development  and  improvement  is  and 
will  continue  to  be  in  Canada  for  some  years  hence,  one 
of  the  greatest  factors  in  our  growth.  Cement  has  be- 
come as  indispensable  in  structural  work  of  every  char- 
acter and  type,  as  are  the  hands  of  the  laborer  who  does 
the  work  and  an  ambitious  country  will  never  tolerate  a 
monopoly  in  a  material  so  universally  uscj  in  both  public 
work  and  private  enterprise. 
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Action  of  U.S.  Congress  in  the  appointment 
of  Commission  of  Fine  Arts  contrasted  with 
the  policy  of  Canadian  Government  in  the 
erection  of  buildings  at  Ottawa.   .   .   . 


WHILE  THE  CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  Is 
preparing  to  erect  a  Four  Million  Dollar  De- 
partmental Building  at  Ottawa  after  plans 
prepared  by  the  underpaid,  inefficient  staff  of  the  Govern- 
ment Architect,  we  learn  that  the  United  States  Congress 
has  enacted  a  bill  creating  a  Commission  of  Fine  .\rts 
to  pass  upon  the  location,  plans,  etc.,  for  all  future  build 
ings,  monuments  and  the  like  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
It  seems  ludicrous  that  deputations  representing  the  archi- 
tectural profession  in  Canada  should  be  obliged  to  go  to 
Ottawa  to  plea<l  with  the  Government  to  deter  from  adopt- 
ing plans  for  so  important  a  national  work,  that  on  the 
face  of  them  must  appear  faulty  in  every  important  par- 
ticular, to  every  citizen  of  good  taste — plans  prepared  by 
an  inferior  staff  under  the  most  adverse  conditions. 

It  would  seem  that  the  Minister  of  Public  Works,  even 
though  he  may  have  a  perverted  taste  in  architectural  de- 


sign, would  find  in  the  Art  Museum  bungle  enough  evi- 
dence of  the  inefficiency  of  the  Government  Architect's 
staff,  as  far'  as  work  of  such  magnitude  is  concerned,  to 
cause  him  to  realize  that  it  is  at  least  of  as  great  import- 
ance to  employ  the  best  architectural  brains  in  Canada  for 
large  Government  buildings  as  it  is  in  the  case  of  private 
and  commercial  work.  Surely  there  is  no  more  important 
architectural  work  in  Canada  than  our  National  buildings 
at  our  official  home.  We  say  it  is  extrordinary  that  the 
architectural  profession  should  be  obliged  to  plead  with 
the  Government  to  pursue  the  course  which  is  so  obviously 
•the  only  right  and  safe  one — the  course  which,  if  con- 
scientiously and  earnestly  pursued,  would  bring  honor  and 
credit  to  the  Government,  approbation  and  distinction  to 
the  Minister  of  Public  Works,  and  contribute  to  the  beauty 
of  our  National  House,  of  which  Canadians  should  be  en- 
abled to  be  justly  proud. 

Without  going  into  the  details  of  the  architectural 
bastardy  in  the  exterior  design  of  the  Art  Museum  re- 
cently completed  in  Ottawa,  and  of  which  the  Government 
Architect  was  the  author,  it  is  sufficient  to  note  that  the 
monstrosity,  is  structurally  defective — that  great  cracks 
have  developed  in  its  walls  and  that  the  building  is  in 
such  a  precarious  condition  as  to  give  even  its  designers 
no  little  concern. 

We  learn  that  the  massive,  meaningless,  gingerbread 
tower  is  settling  on  its  foundation,  and  that  the  cracks 
recently  developed  show  a  tendency  of  the  whole  mass  to 
fall  out,  away  from  the  structure  proper.  But  this  is  not 
enough ;  the  Government  proposes  to  give  us  another  one 
of  these  architecturally,  indecent  and  structurally  defec- 
tive masses  of  cemented  building  materials  designed  by 
the  same  man — designed  after  the  same  style,  only  this 
one  is  to  be  larger,  higher  and  more  costly. 

It  would  seem  in  the  face  of  all  these  things,  that  if 
Mr.  Pugsley  were  to  act,  in  this  matter,  with  only  our 
national  welfare,  pride  and  honor  in  view,  he  would  find 
it  high  time  to  change  his  course  of  procedure. 

In  direct  contrast  to  this  attitude  assumed  by  the 
Minister  of  Public  Works,  is  the  action  taken  by  the 
United  States  Congress.  The  United  States  Government 
buildings  at  Washington  have  all  been  designed  by  Am- 
erica's most  prominent  architects,  and  they  all  bear  evi- 
dence of  having  been  the  product  of  the  brains  of  thor- 
oughly trained  men.  But  even  this  is  not  sufficient.  The 
United  States  is  not  satisfied  to  entrust  anyone  of  their 
future  national  structures  to  the  judgment  of  even  the 
best  individual  architects  in  the  country.  They  have  de- 
cided that  in  work  of  such  national  importance  it  is  well 
to  have  the  collaboration  of  the  combined  brains  of  the 
best  architects  in  the  United  States.  Just  note  the 
personnel  of  this  Commission  of  Fine  Arts. 

Mr.  Daniel  H.  Burnham,  of  Chicago,  the  eminent  ar- 
chitect, who  prepared  plans  some  years  ago  for  the 
beautification  of  Washington,  is  named  as  chairman.  The 
other  members  arc  Messrs.  Thomas  Hastings  and  Cass 
Gilbert,  of  New  York,  two  of  the  most  rarely  gifted  of 
American  architects;  Messrs.  Daniel  C.  French  and  Frank 
D.  Millett,  of  New  York,  each  standing  respectively  in  the 
front  rank  of  American  sculptors  and  painters;  Mr. 
Frederick  Law  Olmstead,  Jr.,  of  Boston,  landscape  archi- 
tect and  worthy  son  of  a  famous  sire,  and  Mr  .Charles 
Moore,  of  Detroit.  These  men  have  practical  business 
sense  as  well  as  the  truest  artisitc  instincts,  and  they  will 
do  much  toward  making  Washington  one  of  the  finest 
capital  cities  in  the  world. 

Commenting  upon  the  appointment  of  the  Commission, 
Stone  says:  "It  is  high  time  that  there  should  be  some 
regulation  of  art  and  architecture  in  the  National  City  )f 
the  country.  Most  of  the  great  public  edifices  are  dignified 
and  worthy  of  the  Nation,  and  there  are  many  strikin'j; 
public  memorials.  But  there  are  also  statues  that  would 
disgrace  any  art  loving  city.  It  may  be  impossible,  owing 
to  sentimental  reasons,  to  displace  these,  but  the  new 
Commission  may  prevent  the  erection  of  similar  atrocities 
to  keep  them  company.    It  is  a  pity  that  there  was  not 
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suitable  supervision  from  the  start  of  the  Hall  of  Statu- 
ary. The  idea  that  underles  this  gallery  of  heroes  of  the 
various  States  of  the  Union  is  admirable,  and  most  of  the 
individual  statues  are  good  enough  in  themselves.  All 
that  was  needed  to  make  this  a  display  of  which  the  coun- 
try might  be  proud,  despite  the  varying  merits  of  concep- 
tion and  workmanship,  was  such  genera!  supervision  as 
would  bring  the  statues  in  harmony  one  with  the  other. 
The  public  will  welcolne  the  Art  Commission,  especially  as 
President  Taft  has  risen  to  the  full  level  of  the  occasion 
in  naming  the  first  incumbents." 

Canadians  have  just  as  strong  an  appreciation  for  the 
:esthetic  in  architecture  as  have  the  citizens  of  the  neigh- 
boring Republic,  and  the  Canadian  Government  in  re- 
fusing to  provide  means  whereby  the  proposed  addition 
to  our  national  group  at  Ottawa  will  be  such  as  we  can 
take  a  justifiable  pride  in,  is  not  by  any  means  carrying 
out  the  will  of  the  people. 

Washington  appoints  a  Commission  of  the  most  eminent 
architects  and  artists  in  the  country  to  pass  upon  the  de- 
signs of  all  its  national  structures,  and  Ottawa  delegates 
an  underpaid,  overworked,  official  of  mediocre  ability  with 
an  inefficient  staff  to  act  as  their  architectural  advisor 
and  designer  and  constructor  of  our  national  buildings.  It 
is  time  that  Mr.  Pugsley  woke  un  to  the  reaUzation  of  the 
importance  of  the  responsibilities  of  his  office.  It  is  not 
too  late,  as  yet,  for  him  to  change  his  proposed  course. 


July  building  operations  show  big  gain — 
Month  records  an  average  increase  of  47 
per  cent. — Indications  point  to  a  heavy  vol- 
ume of  fall  work 
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CONTRARY  TO  THE  SOMEWHAT  QUIET 
ORDER  of  things  which  usually  prevails  in  the 
mid-summer  season,  buildine  operations  in  July 
showed  a  strong  and  substantial  forward  trend.  An 
average  gain  of  47  per  cent.,  as  based  on  comparative 
figures  supplied  Construction  from  centres  in  practical- 
ly every  section  of  the  Dominion,  bespeak  for  the  month 
a  growth  and  progress  which  stand  out  far  ahead  of 
even  the  highly  satisfactory  records  made  in  the  same 
period  during  the  past  few  years.  The  force  of  activity 
for  this  season  of  the  year  is  more  significant  than  would 
appear  on  the  surface,  particularly  so  in  view  of  the 
heavy  operations  of  the  preceding  months,  in  that  it  is 
a  pretty  good  sign  of  an  uninterrupted  continuance  of  the 
oresent  prosperous  condition  as  well  as  an  indication  of 
a  volume  of  fall  work  greater  than  has  ever  been  carried 
out  at  any  previous  time. 

Montreal's  tremendous  total  in  itself  reflects  a 
development  in  new  buildings  and  structural  improvements 
that  augurs  mightily  for  the  expanding  industrial  and 
commercial  strength  cf  the  country,  and  would  be  a  big 
credit  to  even  a  more  thickly  populated  and  equally  as 
prosperous  a  centre.  Her  aggregate  value  for  permits 
issued  amounting  to  $3,206,708  and  equivalent  to  an  in- 
crease of  470  per  cent.,  gives  the  metropolis  priority  for 
the  month  over  all  other  cities  in  the  Dominion  in  volume 
of  work  undertaken  together  with  the  second  highest 
standing  as  regards  percentage  gain.  From  Montreal 
east  the  returns  to  hand  show  no  break  in  the  situation, 
and  the  assumption  is,  in  view  of  the  universal  activity 
manifest  in  the  more  important  Maritime  cities,  that  the 
intermediate  points  experienced  their  full  quota  of  the 
month's  work.  Halifax;  and  St.  John  reversed  the  less 
favorable  order  of  the  preceding  month  by  noting  in- 
creases of  33  per  cent,  and  183  per  cent,  respectively, 
while  Sydney  adds  to  her  prestige  by  again  annexing  a 
gain  of  154  per  cent. 

Ontario,  however,  was  less  assertive,  although  Toronto 
in  a  total  of  $1,953,285,  representing  a  5  per  cent,  gain, 
registers  the  second  highest  amount  recorded.  A  retro- 
grade condition,  as  far  as  comparative  figures  indicate, 
is   noted   in   this   province   in    five   instances,   viz. :    Fort 


William,  16  per  cent. ;  London,  48  per  cent. ;  Ottawa, 
73 ;  Berlin,  20  per  cent. ;  and  Peterboro,  28  per  cent.  In 
most  of  these  cases,  however,  the  decrease  denotes  no 
serious  decline  as  far  as  actual  investment  is  concerned. 
On  the  other  hand,  Port  Arthur  turns  to  good  account 
with  an  increase  of  51  per  cent.;  Hamilton  advances  30 
per  cent. :  arid  Brantford  and  Windsor  annex  gains  of  12 
per   cent,   in   either  case. 

In  the  West,  the  progress  of  the  immediate  past  give 
but  little  indication  of  diminishing.  Winnipeg  notes  an 
aggregate  total  of  $1,044,800  and  a  gain  of  8  per  cent.; 
while  Regina  phenominal  uplift  of  490  per  cent,  is  the 
biggest  increase  noted  for  the  month.  Saskatoon  and 
Calgary  are  also  on  the  safe  side  of  the  ledger  with 
an  advance  of  187  per  cent,  and  185  per  cent.,  respective- 
ly ;  as  is  likewise  Brandon,  which  has  to  her  credit 
an  increase  of  46  per  cent,  over  the  corresponding  period 
in  1909.  Victoria  and  Lethbridge,  however,  fail  to 
equal  their  last  year's  amount  for  the  month,  the  loss 
in  order  named  being  40  and  30  per  cent. ;  although 
the  falling  ofif  in  the  latter  case  can  be  ascribed  to  the 
fact  that  in  July,  1909,  the  permits  included  an  item  of 
$50,000  for  the  erection  of  a  municipal  power  plant.  The 
outlook  in  both  of  these  places,  as  in  all  western  cities, 
is  encouraging.  Calgary  reports  a  heavy  volume  of  ware- 
house and  business  property  scheduled  for  this  Fall,  while 
Vancouver  expects  August  to  establish  a  record  month. 


Permits  for  Permits  for 

July,  July, 

1910.  1909. 

Berlin,     Ont $       19,800       $      27,200 

Brandon,     IVIan 29,960  20,480 

Brantford.     Ont 61,825  54,877 

Calgary,    Alta 520.098  182,280 

Fort    William,    Ont 156,200  186,235 

Halifax,     N.S 65,150  48,635 

Hamilton,     Ont 268,500  205,475 

Lethbridge,    Alta 84,520  121,988 

London,    Ont 37,700  73,808 

Montreal,    Que 3,206,708  562,156 

Ottawa.    Ont 202,500  760,100 

Peterboro,     Ont 30,725  43,245 

Port    Arthur,    Ont 173,375  114,260 

Regina,     Sask 305,030  51,300 

St.    John,     N.B 77,100  27,200 

Saskatoon,    Sask 147,275  51,315 

Sydney,     N.S 45,169  17,750 

Toronto,     Ont 1,953,285         1,854,105 

Vancouver,    B.C 639,530  549,107 

Victoria,     B.C 222,290  372,120 

Windsor,     Ont 37,950  33.650 

Winnipeg,    Man 1,044,800  962,300 

$9,319,490       $6,319,986 


Inc. 
per 
cent. 


Dec. 

per 
cent. 


46.28 

12.60 

185.32 

33.95 
30.67 


470.43 


51.73 
490.60 
183.08 
187.00 
154.47 
5.34 

16.46 

12.77 
8.52 

47.46 


27.20 


16.12 


30.70 
48.92 


73.35 
28.94 


40.26 


OFFICERS  ^oi  the  Royal  Architectural  Institute  of 
Canada  for  the  ensuing  year,  as  elected  at  the  third  an- 
nual General  .\ssembly  held  at  Winnipeg,  are  as  follows: 
President,  F.  S.  Baker,  Toronto,  (re-elected)  ;  vice-pres- 
idents, J.  S.  Resther,  (Montreal),  Edmund  Burke,  (To- 
ronto), S.  Frank  Peters,  (Winnipeg).  Alcide  Chausse, 
Montreal,  and  J.  W.  H.  Watts,  Ottawa,  were  again 
chosen  to  fill  the  office  of  honorable  secretary  and  hon- 
orable treasurer,  respectively.  The  meeting  which  was 
well  attended,  considered  a  large  number  of  important 
subjects  of  interest  to  the  profession.  These  subjects,  to- 
gether with  the  general  business  of  the  assembly  will  be 
dealt  with  more  fully  in  the  October  issue  of  Construc- 
tion, as  will  also  the  proceedings  of  the  Ontario  Asso- 
ciation which  convenes  in  Toronto  during  the  period  of 
the  National  Exhibition. 


CORRECTION. 


We  desire  to  draw  our  readers  attention  to  an  error  appear- 
ing in  the  August  issue  of  CONSTRUCTION.  In  connection 
with  the  Confederation  Life  Building,  used  as  an  illustration  on 
page  36,  in  the  advertisement  of  the  Standard  Ideal  Company, 
Messrs.  Wickson  and  Gregg  are  accredited  with  the  design  for 
the  splendid  new  addition  recently  erected,  instead  of  Mr.  J. 
Wilson  Gray.  We  beg  to  take  this  opportunity  to  rectify  this 
regretable  mistake.  Mr.  Gray  was  not  only  the  architect  for 
the  new  extension,  but  was  also  the  designer  of  the  original 
building  which  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  important  office 
structures   in   Toronto, 


HE  LOAN  EXHIBIT  of  Architect- 
ural drawings  by  the  Ontario  Associa- 
tion of  Architects  in  the  AppHed  Arts 
Building  at  the  Canadian  National 
Exhibition,  will  prove  to  be  a  most  im- 
portant factor  in  the  promotion  of  a  better  appreciation 
of  architectural  design  by  the  Canadian  lay  public.  The 
designs  exhibited  as  reproduced  in  the  following  pages  fairly 
represent  the  development  of  architecture  in  Canada,  as  well 
as  demonstrate  the  more  recent  accomplishments  of  Cana- 
dian architects.  In  their  endeavor  to  add  interest  to  the  ex- 
hibit the  Ontario  Association  of  Architects  secured  the  loan 
of  a  large  number  of  drawings  from  some  of  the  more  prom- 
inent British  architects.  A  large  number  of  these  are  also 
illustrated  in  the  following  pages.  Owing  to  the  fact  that 
some  of  the  designs  of  both  Canadian  and  British  architects 
were  not  available  for  reproduction  at  the  time  of  going  to 
press  we  were  unable  to  illustrate  the  complete  exhibit. 
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Design   for   the   Saskatchewan    Parliament    Buildings   at   Begina.      Design    for    Proposed    Justice    Building,    Ottawa.      Design    for    Nurses' 
Home,    Royal    Victoria    Hospital,    Montreal.      All    by    Messrs.    E.     &    W.   S.    Haxweli,    Montreal. 
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Competitive    Design    for    University    Building,    Vancouver,    B.C.,    Design    for    Astronomical    Observatory,    Toronto,    Design    for    Country 
Club,  by  Geo.  W.  Gouinlock,  Toronto. 
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Competitive   Design   for   Proposed    Head   Office   Building,   Bank   of   Toronto,   Toronto,   by  John   M.   Lyle,   Toronto. 
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Side    Elevation,  Competitive  Design,  Proposed    Head  Office   Building,   Bank  of  Toronto,  by  John   M.   Lyle. 
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Design  for  Union  Station  at  Cochrane,  Ont.,   by  John    M.   Lyie,   Toronto.      Design    for    Resid^snce,    by    the    Same    Author.      Design    for 
Residence,   by  Geo.  W.  Goulnlock,  Toronto. 
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Design  for  Proposed   Hamilton   Library,  by  John   IVI.   Lyie,  Toronto. 
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PiDPOSED  HEAD  OFHCE  FOR  THE  MNK  OF  TORONTO 
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Competitlve  Design  for  the   Proposed   Head   Office  for  the   Bank  of  Toronto,    by   Sproatt  &    Rolph,   Toronto. 
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Design  for  Proposed    Museum,    University   of   Toronto,   Together  with    Design   for   Residence,   by   Messrs.   Darling  &   Pear»on,  Toronto. 
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^  Designs  by  R.  J.  Edwards  &  Saunders,  Toronto,  Including  Elevation  for  Masonic   Hall  on   Coilege  Street,  Toronto. 
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Design   tor   the   Presbytery   of   Our    Lady   of    Lourdes,    by    Herbert    E.    Moore,    Toronto. 
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Design    for   St.    Barnabas'    Anglican    Church,    Toronto,    by  Andrew   Sharp. 
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Ceiign    lor    Villa    at    Antibes,    Eng.,    by    Ernest    George    &   Yeates. 


Detail     of    Pediment    Assur^,rwe     Offices,     Euston     Square,    London,     Eng.,     by     Bereiord     Pite. 
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Upper  Desian,  Garden  Front  and  Interior  for  English  Residence,  by  Halsey  Ricardo;  Lower  Left  Design,  Hatfield  Herts,  Four 
Acre,  Winfield  Hants,  Eng.,  by  Ernest  Newton;  Lower  Right  Design,  Proposed  Offices,  Guild  Hall,  London,  Eng.,  by  Sydney 
Perks. 
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Front    Elevation,    Ardenrun     Place,     Blindley    Heath,    Surrey,    Eng.      Designed    by    Ernest    Newton. 


Rear    El    ._;  _    ,    A   danrun     Place,    Blindley    Heath,    Surrey,    Eng.      Designed    by    Ernest    Newton. 
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Design    for    Library,    University    College    of    South    Wales,     Monmouthshire,    Cardiff.       W.     D.    Caroe,    Architect. 


Design   for   Proposed   Residence  at   Hampshire,    Eng.,   by   Sydney   Perks. 
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Design    for    Wyphurst    Additions    at    Cranleigh,    Eng.,    by    Reginald    Blomfield 
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Design    lor    Busbridge    Hall,    Godalming,    Eng.,    by    Ernest    George    &     Yeates. 
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Designed  for   Bryn    Haford,    Kettering.     Messrs.    Gotch    &  Saunders,    Architects. 
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Ivan    S.    Macdonald,   EJitor   and   Manager 

H.  GAGNIER,   LIMITED,  PUBLISHERS 

Saturday  Night   Huilding 

1  oronto,       -        -        Canada 

BRANCH  OFFICES 

Montreal  London,  Eng. 

CORRESPONDENCE — All  correspondence  should  be  addressed 
to  ••CONSTRUCTION,"  Saturday  Night  Building,  Toronto, 
Canada. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS^Canada  and  Great  Britain,  $3.00  per  annum. 
Unlter  States,  the  Continent  and  all  Postal  Union  countries, 
$4.00   per  annum,    in   advance.      Single   copies,    35c. 

ADVERTISEMENTS — Changes  of.  or  new  advertisements  must 
reach  the  Elead  Office  not  later  than  the  fifth  of  the  month 
preceding  publication,  to  ensure  insertion.  Advertising  rates 
on    application. 

CONTRIBUTIONS— The  Editor  will  be  glad  to  consider  con- 
tributions dealing  with  matters  of  general  interest  to  the 
readers  of  this  Journal.  When  payment  is  desired,  this  fact 
should  be  stated.  We  are  always  glad  to  receive  the  loan  of 
photographs  and  plans  of  Interesting  Canadian  work  The 
originals  will   be  carefully  preserved  and  duly  returned. 
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BRISTOL  HAS  THE  OLDEST  SHOT  TOWER  in  the 
world,  which  was  erected  by  William  Watts,  plumber,  in 
1769.  and  is  120  feet  high.  It  was  "built"'  by  sawing  a 
square  hole  in  the  centre  of  the  various  floors  of  his  house, 
and  locating  the  well  in  the  cellar.  This  tower  is  still  in 
use,  although  it  has  been  heightened  by  the  addition  of 
some  stories.  Watts  secured  a  patent  en  December  2, 
1782,  and  sold  his  London  rights  in  1800  for  £10,000. 

*  *     * 

THE  RESTORATION  OF  THE  PALACE  OF  THE 
POPES  at  Avignon  is  steadily  proceeding,  and  numerous 
interesting  archaeological  discoveries  are  being  made.  The 
apartment  called  the  "Salle  des  .'\udiences"  is  now  com- 
pletely restored,  anrl  in  the  chapel  the  stained  glass  which 
was  destroyed  during  the  occupation  of  the  building  as  a 
barracks  has  been  replaced  according  to  its  original  design. 
The  numicipality  cf  Avignon  are  occupied  with  the  res- 
toration of  the  ancient  battlements  extending  along  the 
bank  of  the  Rhone,  bttwetn  Porte  Saint  Dominique  and 
I'orte  de  I'Oulle. 

*  if       if 

IS  THE  COMPLETION  of  the  new  City  Hall,  Trini- 
dad, Colorado  has  just  come  into  the  rcalizaticn  of  a 
dream  of  twenty-two  years.  The  foundalion  cf  the 
building  was  laid  in  1888,  but  nothing  further  was  done 
until  a  few  years  ago  when  the  work  was  resumed.  The 
cause  of  the  intervening  lapse  of  inactivity  was  due  to 
omissions  and  imperfections  in  the  original  plans,  such 
as  the  failure  to  include  a  heating  plant,  or  to  provide 
a  chimney  of  any 'kind  for  the  building.  The  "statue  quo" 
and  troubles  in  connection  with  Calgary's  new  municipal 
building,  sink  into  insignificance  when  Trinidad's  experi- 
ence is  considered. 


IN  THE  COURSE  OF  EXCAVATIONS  being  carried 
out  on  the  prehistoric  and  Roman  settlement  at  La  Croix 
St.  Charles,  on  the  Mont-Auxois  (Cote  d'Or),  the  remains 
of  four  temples  were  discovered  during  1909.  The  largest 
is  octagonal,  each  side  measuring  about  25  feet  6  inches; 
another  rectangular  temple  possesses  a  stone  tank.  These 
buildings  are  considered  to  date  from  the  reign  of  Trajan 
or  Hadrian,  and  to  have  been  destroyed  at  the  end  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  but  they  replaced  older  sanctuaries. 
The  wooden  pipes  of  the  water  supply,  placed  end  to  end 
and  connected  together  by  iron  rings,  have  been  found 
in  situ. 

*  *  * 
CIVIC  ADVANTAGES  in  the  way  of  sanitation,  cheap 
power,  and  products  of  utility  from  heretofore  purely 
waste  matter,  has  been  established  in  the  English  city  of 
Coventry  where  a  new  dust  destructor  has  just  been  com- 
pleted near  the  towns  electrical  works.  In  this  under- 
taking Coventry  displays  an  administrative  ability,  and  an 
economic  wisdom  that  can  be  profitably  studied  by  a 
large  number  of  Canadian  municipalities.  The  plant  is 
equipped  with  two  furnaces  designed  to  destroy  80  tons 
of  refuse  a  day,  and  it  is  calculated  it  can  deliver  197,000 
pounds  of  steam  to  the  electrical  works.  The  clinker  is  to 
be  made  into  paving  slabs.  The  slab-making  plant  has  a 
500-ton  hydraulic  press  and  pumps  and  a  hydraulic  accum- 
ulator driven  by  a  50-horsepower  horizontal  engine.  The 
total  cost  of  the  destructor  was  $10.9,000. 

V      ^      m 

THE  WORK  OF  RECONSTRUCTION  in  Valparaiso, 
Chili,  is  progressing  very  rapidly,  according  to  a  report 
of  U.S.  Vice-Consul  Charles  F.  Baker.  The  central  plaza 
and  several  streets  leading  to  it  are  being  raised  about  a 
meter  (39.37  inches),  necessitating  a  vast  amount  of  new 
installation  of  all  kinds.  In  the  .same  section  of  the  city 
there  are  many  new^  buildings  in  course  of  construction, 
mostly  business  blocks  of  two  to  three  stories,  and  of  re- 
inforced concrete  work. 

There  is  also  a  great  deal  of  building  going  on  in 
Santiago,  though  not  so  much  of  the  concrete  work,  only 
the  larger  buildings  about  the  centre  of  the  city.  Many 
of  the  better  buildings  are  of  brick  plastered  over  on  the 
outside  with  cement,  while  many  of  the  larger  dwelling 
houses  have  the  "tabique"  wall.  The  upright  pieces  are 
4  bv  4  inches,  placed  16  inches  apart,  and  filled  in  between 
with  sun  dried  bricks.  Then  wires,  size  14  to  16,  are  run 
around  this  wall  inside  and  out,  about  6  inches  apart  from 
bottom  to  top.  The  wall  is  then  plastered  over  with  mud 
or  cement. 

The  plans  for  the  work  of  the  rebuilding  of  Valdivia 
will  soon  be  completed,  but  until  that  time  nothing  but 
temporary  building  will  be  done. 
.1  *  * 
THE  SECRET  OF  SUCCESS  IN  CONCRETE  WORK, 
says  an  eminent  authority,  lies  in  the  knowledge  of  what 
to  avoid,  and  may  be  briefly  summarized  as  follows: 
.A.void  an  unknown  cement,  cement  delivered  in  unbranded 
sacks  or  casks,  or  one  of  foreign  manufacture.  British- 
made  is  good  enough,  and  is  branded.  Avoid  lumpy  or 
caked  cement.  ,\void  a  quick-setting  cement.  Avoid  ac- 
cepting the  first  aggregate  to  hand ;  choose  the  best  ob- 
tainable for  the  purpose.  Avoid  the  acceptance  of  an 
'iggregate  on  sample ;  see  it  in  bulk.  Avoid  the  use  of  a 
natural  aggregate  without  knowing  its  history,  and  insist 
upon  screening  and  apportioning  sand.  Avoid  muddy 
water  or  water  of  a  decided  coloring.  Avoid  slovenly 
methods  of  gauging  and  mixing.  Avoid  sloppy  concrete 
or  semi  dry  mixtures.  Avoid  mixing  nuantities  of  con- 
crete which  cannot  be  immediately  disposed  of.  Avoid 
the  use  of  dead  concrete.  Avoid  frost,  and  carefully  pro- 
tect finished  work.  Avoid  laving  concrete  in  water. 
Avoid  heavy  or  long  continued  ramming.  Avoid  earth 
and  rubbish  falling  upon  and  mixing  with  concrete.  Avoid 
weak  shuttering  or  snarse  timbering.  Avoid  the  removal 
of  centering,  shuttcrin-  or  timber  until  the  work  is  hard. 
Avoid  the  temptation  to  generalize  in  specifying. 
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IN  HIS  ANNUAL  REPORT,  U.S.  Consul  George  Mor- 
ton, of  Saloniki,  Turkey,  states  that  the  population  of  that 
city  is  steadily  increasing,  and  shops  and  houses  are  being 
erected  at  the  rate  of  120  to  150  a  year.  Most  of  the 
building  material  comes  from  European  countries.  The 
United  States  supplies  a  little  hardware,  but  has  lost  the 
trade  in  nails,  in  which  it  formerly  led.  A  good  business 
could  be  done  in  American  pitch  pine,  oak,  and  other 
kinds  of  wood  for  furniture  manufacturing,  and  for  floors, 
windows,  and  doors,  if  some  reliable  importer  there  could 
get  into  touch  with  a  firm  willing  to  co-operate.  A  small 
amount  is  now  brought  from  Smyrna,  but  the  extra  com- 
missions, freight,  and  handling  make  extensive  business 
impracticable.  This  should  be  equally  as  good  a  market 
for  Canadian  materials. 


CONTINUED  ACTIVITY  IS  NOTED  by  U.S.  Consul 
John  Q.  Wood,  of  Venice,  in  the  exploitation  of  new  • 
hydro-electric  plants  of  North  Italy.  He  cites  some  ex- 
amples: Work  is  progressing  rapidly  on  the  9,000  horse- 
power works  at  Ponte  della  Serra  in  the  Province  of  Bel 
luno,  under  the  direction  of  three  electrical  companies,  one 
of  which  is  the  Edison  (Italian  company),  whose  central 
office  is  located  in  Milan.  The  Milani  hydro-electrical 
plant,  producing  a  force  of  10,000  horsepower,  was  in- 
augurated in  November,  near  the  city  of  Verona.  The 
electrical  equipment  was  supplied  by  the  Westinghouse 
Company  of  Havre.  Electric  car  lines  are  springing  up 
in  all  parts  of  this  district,  enormously  stimulated  by  the 
cheap  electric  power.  The  State  frequently  subsidizes 
these  companies,  as  in  the  case  of  the  line  from  Belluno 
to  Pieve  di  Cadore,  which  will  receive  $115  per  kilometer 
$0.62  of  a  mile).  Railroad  activities  are  also  progressing. 
The  line  from  Bologna  to  Verona  is  nearing  completion, 
much  to  the  regret  of  the  citizens  of  Padua  and  Vicenza, 
for  these  cities  will  be  cut  off  from  the  international  line 
to  and  from  Milan  and  Boloena,  and  incidentally  Venice 
will  lose  man'-  visitors  who  have  been  accustomed  to  stop 
off  at  Padua  and  pay  a  little  visit  to  Venice  before  pro- 
ceeding north  or  south.  A  new  road  from  Belluno  will 
penetrate  the  Dolomites  at  Lavaredo,  and  be  extended  to 
Toblach,  in  Austria-Hungary,  thus  opening  up  another 
means  of  communication  with  central  Europe. 


COMMENTING  UPON  THE  PROPOSED  alterations 
and  improvements  for  Buckingham  Palace,  The  Builder 
says:  "Several  of  our  leading  daily  and  weekly  papers 
have  rushed  eagerly  into  the  fray  on  the  question  of  re- 
fronting  Buckingham  Palace.  The  evident  popularity  of 
the  discussion  almost  persuades  one  that  the  public  are  at 
last  beginning  to  take  an  interest  in  matters  architectural 
— though  we  fear  that  the  multitude-  of  counsellors  will 
do  but  little  towards  arriving  at  a  conclusion.  The  Sphere 
puts  forward  a  scheme  that  is  certainly  not  an  improve- 
ment on  the  existing  building,  though  the  design  of  1824, 
which  is  also  illustrated,  has  considerable  artistic  merit. 
The  Illustrated  London  News  has  a  series  of  views  of 
Royal  Palaces,  among  which  our  own  does  not  come  out 
so  badly ;  indeed,  if  it  were  not  for  the  effect  of  poverty 
due  to  its  being  painted,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  any 
change  is  likely  to  be  one  for  the  better.  We  are  rather 
inclined  to  agree  with  the  Guardian  in  the  view  that,  while 
the  Palace  is  no  doubt  dingy  and  uninspiring,  little  con- 
fidence can  be  felt  that,  if  it  were  demolished,  the  artists 
and  architects  of  the  day  would  be  able  to  guarantee  us 
anything  better  in  its  place.  It  is,  at  any  rate,  broad  in 
its  massing  and  scholarly  in  detail,  which  is  more  than 
can  be  said  of  most  of  the  buildings  recently  erected  in 
London.  Probably  the  existing  vogue  of  over-accentuated 
verticality  and  'original'  decoration  is  a  passing  one,  but 
while  it  lasts  we  should  be  sorry  to  see  a  building  that 
(.•ossesses,  whatever  its  faults,  the  qualities  of  breadth  and 
repose  replaced  by  one  that  fails  in  these  respects." 


AS  THE  DURABILITY  OF  CONCRETE  WORK  is 
occasionally  called  in  question,  it  may  be  useful  to  recall 
that  in  the  south  of  France  the  concrete  arch  bridge 
known  as  the  Pont  du  Gard  was  erected  in  the  year  56 
B.C.  The  concrete  in  this  was  not  composed  of  crushed 
stone  or  other  small  aggregate  of  the  variety  now  em- 
ployed in  concrete  bridge  work,  but  was  of  the  old  style, 
consisting  of  alternate  layers  of  large  and  small  stones, 
gravel,  etc.,  and  of  cementitious  materials.  Vitruvius 
describes  the  materials  and  methods  in  use  before  the 
Christian  era.  and  other  writers,  like  Alberti  in  1845,  and 
Palladio  in  1570,  accurately  described  the  method  which 
the  "ancients"  (as  they  call  them)  employed,  "of  using 
boards  laid  on  edge  and  filling  the  space  between  with 
cement  and  all  sorts  of  small  and  large  stones  mingled 
together."  It  is  very  improbable  that  the  Pont  du  Gard 
would  have  withstood  the  rigors  of  a  northern  climate, 
but  its  actual  state  of  preservation,  as  well  as  that  of 
many  other  specimens  of  ancient  concrete  work,  proves 
that  if  modern  work  is  honestly  executed  it  will  many 
times  outlast  any  reasonable  bond  period,  so  that  a  very 
small  yearly  sinking  fund  per  cent,  is  all  that  is  required 
for  properly  designed  and  erected  concrete  work. 


THE  PRECARIOUS  CONDITION  of  the  Leaning 
Tower  of  Pisa  is  the  cause  of  much  alarm  at  present  and 
is  the  subject  of  world-wide  discussion.  The  Buildek. 
London,  in  commenting  upon  the  recent  signs  of  failure 
developed  in  this  famous  tower,  says :  "The  Royal  Com- 
mission appointed  to  consider  the  present  state  of  the  cam- 
panile have  reported  that  their  investigations  led  to  the 
wholly  unforeseen  and  distressing  discovery  that,  instead 
of  being  founded  upon  a  massive  spacious  base,  as  was 
generally  believed  since  Grassi,  in  1831,  and  Rohault  de 
Fleury,  in  1859,  published  their  collections  of  plans,  the 
actual  foundation  simply  consists  of  ring-shaped  masonrv 
exactly  corresponding  in  girth  to  the  huge  cylindrical 
mass  superimposed  thereon.  In  fact,  the  inner  diameter  of 
the  ring  foundations  is  7  metres  40  centimetres,  which  is 
precisely  that  of  the  space  inside  the  tower.  This  dis- 
covery, taken  together  with  the  further  astonishing  fact 
that  the  foundations  are  merely  3  metres  (9  ft.  9  in.) 
beneath  the  surface,  constitutes  henceforth  incontrovert- 
ible proof  that  the  campanile  was  originally  built  perpen- 
dicularly, and  that  its  leaning  propensities,  which  are 
becoming  more  and  more  accentuated,  are  due  to  other 
causes  than  the  intention  of  its  constructors.  In  1829  it 
was  4  metres  388  millimetres  out  of  vertical  line,  but  du:- 
ing  the  last  eighty  years  the  Commission  affirms  that  the 
tower  leans  an  additional  5.5  millimetres  for  every  metre 
of  its  54  metres  in  altitude.  The  reasons  given  for  this 
dangerous  state  are  principally  that  the  base  of  the  tower 
has  always  been  immersed  in  water,  and  that  a  deep  cis- 
tern dug  quite  near  seventy  years  ago  in  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  drain  the  area  around  the  foot  of  the  tower 
made  matters  worse.  The  tower  had  already  been  con  ■ 
siderably  weakened  by  earlier  excavation  for  a  basin  for 
mensuration  purposes.  Later  in  1834  the  severest  shock 
of  earthquake  ever  felt  at  Pisa  left  the  leaning'tower  some 
13  centimetres  more  out  of  the  straight.  It  is  to  be  hope.l 
that  speedy  measures  will  be  taken  to  place  this  important 
example  of  Romanesque  art  out  of  danger." 


i 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  FIRM  of  Messrs.  Watt. 
Jacques  &  Williamson,  London  and  Windsor,  have  dis- 
solved partnership.  Mr.  John  M.  Watt,  architect,  will 
take  over  the  head  office  at  London,  and  Messrs.  Jacques 
and  Williamson  take  over  the  Windsor  branch,  under  the 
name  of  Jacques  &  Williamson,  architects.  Mr.  John  M. 
Watt  will  be  located  at  216  Masonic  Temple,  London, 
Ont.,  and  Messrs.  Jacques  &  Williamson  will  be  located 
in  the  Jordan  and  Griffith  building,  Windsor,  Ont. 
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"Travancore" — A    Recently    Erected    Montreal    Apartment    House,         which     Introduces    Several     Features    in     Design    Quite    Uncommon 
to    Dwelling    Structures   of   this   Type. 
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Located  at  entrance  to  Mount  Royal  Park,  Montreal,  the  "  Travancore  "  presents 
several  new  features  in  apartment  house  comforts  and  luxuries. 


CANADIANS,  generally  speaking,  have  been  slow  to 
adopt  the  apartment  house  mode  of  dwelling,  and 
in  the  comparatively  few  that  have  been,  up  until 
recently,  erected  in  Montreal,  Winnipeg,  and  Toronto, 
there  are  certain  evidences  which  indicate  that  we  have 
not  as  yet  become  as  expert  in  the  designing  of  this  type 
of  dwelling  as  have  our  American  cousins,  with  whom  the 
apartment  house  has  long  been  an  established  fixture.  By 
this  we  do  not  wish  to  imply  that  our  architects  are  un- 
able to  design  that  which  we  require  in  this  type  of  struc- 
ture, nor  do  we  desire  it  to  be  understood  that  we  have 
not  well  designed  and  constructed  apartments  in  some  of 
our  larger  cities.  But  the  apartment  house  fever  has  not 
as  yet  taken  sufficient  hold  upon  us  to  force  landlords  to 
vie  one  with  the  other  in  offering  prospective  tenants,  con- 
veniences and  comforts  made  possible  through  plan  and 
enuipmcnt  peculiar  to  their  own  building. 

Montreal  and  Winnipeg,  however,  seem  to  have  ad- 
vanced along  these  lines  more  than  has  Toronto,  and  in 
these  cities  there  are  to  be  found  several  recent  apartment 
houses  that  give  evidence  of  a  strong  tendency  among 
landlords  to  spend  money  for  every  reasonable  equipment 
that  their  architect  may  provide  compatible  with  domestic  ' 
comfort  and  convenience. 

One  of  the  most  recent  structures  in  which  this  tend- 
ency of  the  owners  of  modern  high-class  apartments  is 
demonstrated  is  the  "Travancore"  erected  in  Montreal  by 
A.  H.  Creed. 

Apart  from   all   the   usual   modern   conveniences  that 
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have  become  an  essential  adjunct  to  the  high-class  apart- 
ment building,  the  "Travancore"  is  notable  for  two  ex- 
ceptional features :  a  pergola  on  the  roof  and  the  spacious 
formal  garden  at  the  rear. 

Through  the  introduction  of  these  additional  accom- 
modations, two  of  the  greatest  objections  to  apartment 
house  life  has  been  overcome,  viz.,  lack  of  access  to  open 
air  and  sunshine,  and  the  absence  of  a  well  kept  lawn. 
Few  apartment  house  owners  have  been  successful  in 
overcoming  these  two  important  deficiencies  of  the  modern 
apartment  building.  The  "roof  pergola"  provides  the 
tenants  of  the  "Travancore,''  in  addition  to  an  unparalelled 
view  of  the  beautiful  surrounding  scenery,  an  ideal  loung- 
ing place  on  summer  evenings,  where  they  may  enjoy  the 
cool  mountain  air. 

The  large  forma!  garden  at  the  rear  lends  an  air  of 
refinement  and  beauty  to  the  whole  scheme  and  elimin- 
ates the  usual  stuffy  and  cramped  atmosphere  attendant 
to  apartment  house  life.  It  serves  to  give  the  tenant  all 
the  comforts  of  a  luxurious  private  house  on  a  beautiful 
spacious  site,  together  with  all  the  comforts  and  con- 
veniences of  the  modern  apartment  building. 

The  Travancore  is  located  at  the  western  entrance  to 
Mount  Royal  Park  in  Cedar  avenue,  on  the  southern 
slope  of  the  mountain,  where  it  commands  a  magnifi- 
cent view  of  the  city  of  Montreal,  the  river  St.  Lawrence 
and  all  the  surrounding  country.  A  more  ideal  site  could 
hardly  be  conceived  of. 

In  the  plan  the  architects  have  worked  out  one  excel- 


An  Unusual  Adjunct  of  the  "Travancore"  is  a  Roof  Pergola  an  Excellent  View  of  which  is  Obtained  Herewith. 
This  Innovation  Suggests  Certain  Possibilities  in  "Roof  Gardening"  which  Might  Well  be  Considered  by 
Architects  in  Providing  Outdoor  Advantages,  Especially  where  the  Ground  Dimensions  are  Restricted  on 
All   Sides. 


This  View  Shows  the  Formal  Gardens  with  its  Well-kept  Terrace  and  Lawns,  a  Feature  Which  Gives  the  Oc- 
cupants of  "Travancore"  the  Advantage  of  More  Than  Sheltering  Walls  and  Internal  Comfort  and  Conven- 
iences, besides  Rendering  the  Erection  of  a  Structure  of  this  Type,  less  Objectionable  in  the  More  Exclus- 
ive Residential   Districts. 
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lent  scheme.  The  structure  is  built  in  two  distinct  sec- 
tions (one  cf  which  is  an  exact  duplicate  of  the  other) 
in  the  form  of  an  H,  the  section  represented  by  the  cross- 
bar of  the  H  contains  the  entrance  hall  and  main  stair- 
ways. Through  this  arrangement  of  plan  each  and  every 
room  in  every  apartment  has  been  provided  with  direct 
outside  light,  air  and  view.  One  of  the  troublesome  tasks 
of  the  designer  of  the  apartment  building  is  to  strike  upon 
a  practical  and  economical  plan  that  will  render  unneces- 
sary "inside"  rooms. 

The  building  contains  fourteen  apartments  of  seven 
rooms  each,  viz.,  drawing  room,  dining  room,  kitchen  and 
pantry,  three  bedrooms  and  bathroom,  servants'  bedroom 
and  separate  bathroom.  The  floors  throughout  are  of 
hardwood  and  the  woodwork  of  natural  oak,  with  rubbed 
finish.  The  main  bathrooms  have  tiled  floors.  The 
plumbing  throughout  is  of  the  highest  class  open  work 
and  includes  pedestal  china  lavatories,  china  W.C.'s,  and 
porcelain  enamelled  baths,  sinks,  wash  tubs,  etc.,  fur- 
nished by  the  Standard  Ideal  Co.  of  Port  Hope,  Canada. 
Each  suite  is  equipped  with  wall  safe,  gas  stove,  refriger- 
ator, curtain  poles  and  window  shades. 

The  exterior  walls  of  the  structure  are  of  red  shale 
brick  of  a  deep  rich  tone,  with  sandstone  trimmings.  One 
of  the  commendable  features  of  the  building  is  the  pro- 
vision made  in  its  construction  and  equipment  for  pro- 
tection against  fire.  The  central  connecting  section  con  - 
taining  the  entrance   hall   and  main  stairways   is  of  fire- 


Ground  Floor  Plan,  "Travancore"  Apartments,  Montreal,  Show- 
ing the  Tiled  Court  Yard,  the  Main  Vestibule  and  Hall,  and 
the    Garden    Approach    at   the    Rear, 


proof  construction,  having  solid  walls  of  brick  laid  in 
cement  inortar,  floors  of  reinforced  concrete  and  stair- 
case of  wrought  iron  and  marble.  This  section  is  cut 
off  from  the  sections  on  each  side  containing  the  apart- 
ments, by  fireproof  doors.  The  two  main  sections  of 
the  structure  are  divided  into  four  sections  by  fire  walls. 
A  stand  pipe  is  provided  with  which  is  connected  fire 
hose  in  the  main  hallway  on  each  floor,  and  each  apart- 
ment has  an  exterior  wrought  iron  gallery  connecting 
with  a  wide,  well  constructed  fire  escape. 

In  all,  the  "Travancore"'  in  the  matter  of  luxurious 
appointments,  and  modern,  convenient  and  complete 
equipment,  is  one  of  the  finest  apartment  buildings  in 
Canada. 


UNDER  THE  HEADING  "MODERNIZATION  OF 
CANTON,  U.S.  Vice-Consul -General  Myers,  at  Canton, 
in  a  recent  report  makes  sonje  interesting  comments  on 
the  construction  work  in  progress  at  that  city.  The  report 
says  in  part :  On  Shameen,  during  1909  a  municipal  bath 
house  was  constructed  at  a  cost  of  approximately  $8,160. 
A  "go-down"  and  junior  staff  quarters  for  the  Hongkong- 
Shanghai  Banking  Corporation,  and  a  building  for  the 
Chartered  Bank  of  India,  China,  and  Australia  are  under 
construction.  The  examination  shed  and  quarters  for  the 
outdoor  staff  of  the  Imperial  Maritime  Customs,  situated 
opposite  Shameen,  at  Honam,  was  completed  last  year. 
The  bund  from  Tai-sha- tau  to  Shameen  was  also  pushed 
forward  and  practically  finished.  Many  new  buildings, 
semi-foreign,  were  erected  along  the  bund  during  this 
time.  At  Tai  cha-tau  the  imposing  railway  terminus  for 
the  Canton -Kowloon  Railway  was  completed.  At  Tung- 
shan  residences  and  railway  buildings  for  the  use  of  the 


Typical   Floor  Plan,  "Travancore"  Apartments,   Montreal,   Show- 
ing   the    Arrangements    of   the    Upper    Suites. 

Staff,  and  also  several  schools  and  residences  for  American 
missionaries  have  been  constructed.  During  the  year  the 
new  dormitory  building  of  the  Canton  Christian  College 
was  completed  at  a  cost  of  about  $14,300. 

'  m  • 

ENTERTAINING  IN  LIFE  PECULIAR  IDEAS  as  :o 
the  hereafter  and  determining  not  to  have  his  body  dis- 
turbed in  future  aeons  of  time,  William- Lay,  a  coal  mer- 
chant of  Honeoye  Falls,  N.Y.,  left  a  unique  will,  from 
which  the  following  is  an  extract:  "That  a  grave  be 
prepared  of  at  least  the  ordinary  size  and  depth;  that  the 
bottom  thereof,  for  a  depth  of  at  least  six  inches  below 
the  place  prepared  for  the  body  be  constructed  of  rein- 
forced concrete;  that  above  said  foundation  a  space  be 
left  for  the  reception  of  the  body,  and  the  said  space  be 
large  enough  so  that  there  will  be  an  opening  about  six 
inches  on  all  sides  above  and  around  the  body;  that  my 
body  be  placed  in  a  winding  sheet  of  suitable  material  and 
placed  in  said  grave  without  box  or  coffin;  that  said 
grave  then  be  filled  and  the  body  entirely  covered  along 
the  sides  and  above  with  reinforced  concrete,  consisting 
of  one  part  .Atlas  Portland  cement  to  three  parts  of  clean 
gravel ;  that  said  concrete  be  brought  up  to  a  point  about 
two  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ground,  and  the  ends  of 
the  solid  concrete  levelled  and  the  top  given  an  oval  form, 
that  the  same  be  furnished  with  a  smooch  surface,  and 
upon  the  same  may  be  placed  an  inscription  containing  my 
name,  'William  Lay,'  the  figures  •18,14,'  that  being  the 
year  of  my  birth,  together  with  figures  indicating  the 
year  of  my  death,  and  that  no  other  inscription  be  placed 
thereon." 


*  ARCHITECT 
AND  *  FIRE  *  PROTECTION 


By  IRVING  K.  POND,  A.  I.  A 


An  address  before  the  convention  of  the  National  Fire  Protection  Association, 
at  Chicago,  May  19,  1910,  by  the  President  of  the  A.  I.  A. 


THE  SUBJECT  OF  THE  RELATIONSHIP  of  the 
architect  to  substantial  building  and  to  fire  pro- 
tection is  one  of  wide  significance  and  with  many 
ramifications.  The  matter  is  not  so  simple  as  at  first  ap- 
pears, for  it  deals  not  only  with  the  present  status  of 
building  development,  but  with  the  past  as  well,  and 
reaches  far  out  into  the  future. 

Speaking  from  his  purely  personal  standpoint  and  re- 
garding only  his  selfish  interests,  the  architect  might  urge 
thorough  and  yet  more  thorough  methods  of  building  con- 
struction and  protection,  that  the  monument  to  his  skill 
and  genius  may  last  throughout  the  ages,  adamant  against 
the  destructive  agencies  of  water,  fire,  climatic  conditions, 
and  shock.  The  architect  likes  to  consider  himself  as  a 
maker  and  recorder  of  permanent  history,  but  build  as 
stably  as  he  may,  the  Nile  will  undermine  the  foundations 
of  Karnak  and  Luxor,  fire  will  lay  low  the  "Ephesian 
Dome,"  frost  and  moisture  will  sunder  the  massive  but- 
tresses and  earthquake  will  scatter  the  columns  of  the 
temples  which  man  has  reared  to  carry  the  glory  and  fame 
of  his  race  on  through  the  ages. 

But  the  architect  of  the  present  has  to  deal  with  other 
causes  which  go  toward  the  unmaking  of  history  as  em- 
bodied in  architecture.  The  changing  conditions  of  every- 
day life  act  as  destructive  agents,  so  that  the  economic 
loss  in  the  demolition  of  the  present  to  prepare  the  ground 
for  the  future  is  as  appalling  in  a  way  as  is  the  destruc- 
tion by  any  of  the  natural  causes.  The  philosophic  atti- 
tude to  maintain  toward  the  whole  subject  is,  that  out  of 
each  great  loss  must  come  some  gain,  and  that  no  great 
good  is  attained  without  the  payment  of  an  adequate  price. 
And  so  in  considering  the  matter  of  permanent  building 
and  protection  against  the  elements,  we  are  brought  face 
to  face  with  the  modern  problem  which  is  taxing  the  in- 
genuity and  genius  of  our  architects  and  economists,  the 
problem  of  city  planning  for  the  present  and  the  future. 

The  value  of  building  for  permanency  is  to  be  care- 
fully considered  where  conditions  are  ever  shifting  and 
buildings  to  serve  the  special  purpose  of  to-day  may  not 
meet  the  requirements  of  to-morrow.  The  logic  of  city 
planning  must  appear  as  keen  as  the  logic  of  house  plan- 
ning, and  the  distorting  of  the  function  of  one  part  of  the 
city  must  appear  just  as  chaotic  and  as  fatal  to  the  eco- 
nomic order  as  the  derangement  of  the  functions  of  vari- 
ous rooms  in  the  dwelling.  The  furnace  room  should  be 
equipped  to  receive  the  furnace  and  fuel  and  calls  for 
certain  protection  which  need  not  be  afforded  to  other 
portions  of  the  house.  To  erect  the  furnace  in  the  draw- 
ing room  or  to  install  the  range  in  the  boudoir  is  to  de- 
range the  life  of  the  household  and  stultify  the  meaning 
and  design  of  the  house  and  to  presage  a  lapse  into  bar- 
barism or  to  indicate  a  non-emergence  from  that  estate; 
and  thus  is  indicated  the  possible  connection  between  city 
planning  and  logical  construction  and  necessary  protec- 
tion. The  logical  planning  of  the  city — the  laying  down 
of  permanent  lines  of  development,  the  laying  out  of  per- 
manent avenues  of  intercommunication  and  lines  of  trans- 
portation that  the  functions  of  the  various  portions  of  the 
city  shall  not  be  deranged,  but  shall  be  susceptible  of  logi- 
cal and  rational  growth  and  development — ^bears  directly 
on  the  matter  of  comparative  stability   of  construction. 
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The  wisdom  in  creating  city  planning  commissions  and 
even  in  applying  the  theory  to  smaller  districts  becomes 
apparent  and  should  be  emulated  in  our  own  country  by 
our  legislative  bodies,  and  warrant  of  law  rather  than 
individual  initiative  should  bring  about  the  desired  result. 
This  idea  which  has  been  in  practice  and  has  justified  its 
existence  for  a  long  time  in  Austria,  is  coming  into  vogue 
in  Germany  and  is  just  now  being  adopted  in  England. 
Various  of  our  American  cities  are  attacking  the  problem 
from  some  special  point  of  view  individual  to  the  locality, 
but  the  wider  problem  in  all  its  manifold  bearings  on 
social  organism,  industrialism,  housing,  sanitation,  morals, 
and  beauty  has  as  yet  to  be  conceived  by  the  general  body 
of  American  city  planners.  When  our  civilization  is  es- 
tablished and  we  cease  to  be  a  restless  tody  pushing  for- 
ever toward  the  frontier,  our  cities  will  partake  more  of 
the  nature  of  fixed  abiding  places  and  less  of  the  nature 
of  the  camp,  as  our  residences  to-day  are  smacking  more 
of  the  permanency  of  buildings  and  less  of  the  ephemeral- 
ism  of  the  tent.  At  such  time  sanely  conceived  civic  cen- 
tres will  be  established,  calling  for  permanent  structures 
suited  to  the  needs  of  the  locality  and  connected  with 
other  similar  centres  by  great  arteries  of  intercommunica- 
tion, which  themselves  will  be  of  a  permanent  and  lasting 
nature.  The  industrial  quarters,  the  residential  quarters, 
the  wholesale  quarters  will  be  distinctly  differentiated  as 
are  the  apartments  of  the  logically  designed  dwelling,  and 
will  be  susceptible  of  logical  and  predetermined  growth. 
When  the  laws  of  economics  shall  have  been  understood, 
when  each  man's  duty  to  his  neighbor  and  to  the  commun- 
ity shall  be  as  thoroughly  recognized  as  are  the  rights  he 
arrogates  to  himself,  when  the  laws  of  order  and  the  love 
of  beauty  shall  have  been  established  in  the  heart  of  the 
race,  the  overtopping  commercial  structure  in  the  centre 
of  other  commercial  structures  or  in  the  centre  of  the 
residence  district  will  be  a  thing  of  the  past.  In  fact,  in 
the  logical  city  overtopping  commercial  structures  will 
not,  as  now,  add  their  disfigurement  and  their  problems 
of  transportation  and  of  sanitation  to  the  neighborhood 
they  infest,  and  the  matter  of  protective  construction  and 
protective  appliance  will  be  simplified. 

It  would  seem  impossible  that  the  citv  should  develop 
without  certain  destruction  of  existing  forms  and  func- 
tions, and  it  will  be  seen  that  this  condition  should  be  re- 
cognized in  the  problem  of  construction  and  of  protection 
especially  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  city's  development. 
The  possibility  that  factories  or  that  apartments  may  be 
torn  down  within  a  comparatively  short  period  of  time, 
to  be  replaced  by  buildings  more  extensive  and  devoted 
possibly  to  other  uses,  must  affect  the  character  of  the 
construction,  and  to  insure  against  great  economic  loss  in 
the  wreckage  of  existing  structures  the  protection  of  life 
and  property  should  be  made  to  depend  more  largely  upon 
external  means  and  appliances. 

Passing  now  the  relationship  of  construction  and  pro- 
tection to  city  planning  and  coming  down  to  first  prin- 
ciples, perhaps  the  most  effective  method  of  protection  as 
it  affects  the  community  generally  would  lie  in  the  opera- 
tion of  a  law  making  the  loss  or  damage  to  extraneous 
property  or  to  life  to  hold  against  the  owner  of  the  pro- 
perty from  which  the  fire  spreads  or  the  damage  emanates. 
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If  the  title  to  such  property  were  vitiated  until  claims  had 
been  settled  there  would  be  less  argument  as  to  the  de- 
sirability of  protection  in  specific  cases,  and  there  would 
be  smaller  need  to  penalize  neighboring  buildings  of  a 
higher  type.  It  may  at  some  time  be  the  function  of  the 
.\merican  Institute  of  .Architects  by  itself  or  in  conjunc- 
tion with  your  able  body  to  suggest  such  legislation  and 
assist  in  its  advancement;  but  without  awaiting  that  time 
the  Institute  may  find  other  methods  of  serving  the  com- 
munity along  these  general  lines. 

The  American  Institute  of  Architects,  the  function  of 
which  not  only  is  to  elevate  the  status  of  the  entire  archi- 
tectural profession,  but  to  better  the  building  conditions  in 
general,  is  contemplating  the  formulation  of  a  typical 
building  code  which  shall  be  on  a  par  with  its  standard 
form  of  contract  and  general  contract  conditions  and  its 
standard  specification.  In  this  it  needs  the  affiliation  of 
the  protection  and  insurance  engineer.  A  body  like  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects  should  be  eminently 
fitted  to  undertake  such  a  work,  for  it  not  only  understands 
the  technical  details  of  building  construction,  but  it  comes 
to  the  work  without  any  personal  bias  or  any  individual  to 
serve,  regarding  only  the  highest  good  of  the  community. 
The  architect's  desire  to  build  a  monument  for  himself 
may  in  this  instance  be  disregarded.  The  protection  engi 
neer.  however,  as  represented  by  the  National  Fire  Pro- 
tection .Association,  is  a  necessary  co-operator  in  any 
scheme  of  code  formulation,  for  he  has  tested  in  his 
laboratory  the  action  of  the  elements  upon  materials  under 
the  most  severe  conditions  and  can  lend  most  valuable 
technical  aid.  His  tendency,  however,  from  the  side  of 
underwriting,  would  be  to  stiffen  up  on  conditions,  pos- 
sibly to  the  disadvantage  of  the  building  owner,  in  order 
to  protect  his  interests  against  possible  losses.  There 
would  alwavs  be  the  suspicion  of  self  interest  in  the  ad- 
vice of  the  underwriter.  The  formulation  of  a  standard 
building  code  is  quite  as  difficult  as  it  is  desirable,  for  its 
mandates  must  be  in  general  terms,  susceptible  of  applica- 
tion in  all  sections  of  the  country.  The  architect  would 
have  a  more  open  mind  to  the  use  of  certain  materials ; 
for  instance,  unprotected  cast  iron  in  window  muUions, 
or  unprotected  lintels  supporting  short  spans  of  masonry, 
for  he  has  known  the  metal  used  in  these  forms  to  stand 
the  most  severe  test  possible  under  actual  conditions, 
whereas,  under  the  artificial  conditions  of  the  laboratory 
the  protection  engineer  has  found  them  to  fail.  .A  liberal 
yielding  by  the  architect  from  his  point  of  view  to  that 
of  the  underwriter  and  a  reciprocal  action  on  the  part  of 
the  underwriter  would  result  in  a  code  of  great  general 
value  and  equity.  The  architect  woidd  endeavor  to  study 
conditions  so  as  not  to  penalize  the  high  class  building  and 
legislate  against  the  owner  of  such  a  building  in  favor  of 
a  neighboring  building  of  lower  type.  The  high  class 
building  should  be  protected  against  the  lower  class  build- 
ing bv  equitable  legislation  and  the  lower  class  building 
should  not  be  allowed  to  jeopardize  the  entire  neighbor- 
hood as  well  as  itself.  At  the  same  time  the  higher  type 
of  building,  especially  when  it  runs  into  an  inordinately 
high  structure,  should  not  be  permitted  to  jeopardize  the 
safety  of  life  and  limb  within  its  own  confines.  This  entire 
subject  impignes  on  that  of  city  planning  and  the  logical 
distribution  of  various  types  of  industries  and  commercial 
activities. 

As  a  practical  phase  of  the  general  topic  it  is  well  to 
note  the  valuable  work  which  the  Board  of  Underwriters 
and  vour  Association  are  doing  in  promulgating  data  with 
reference  to  fire  protection.  In  relation  to  this  a  sugges- 
tion has  been  made  bv  an  eminent  architect  that  this  work 
is  too  technical  in  its  nature  to  reach  the  generality  of 
arc!  Itects  and  owners  who  naturally  should,  and  under 
certain  conditions  would  make  use  of  the  provisions.  At 
present  the  information  with  regard  to  the  simpler  forms 
of  fire  protection  is  contained  in  large  pamphlets  from 
which  it  is  to  be  with  difficulty  extracted,  and,  moreover, 
the  information  is  generally  so  put  that  it  is  not  quite  clear 
to  any  but  engineers  and  architects  who  have  had  special 
practice   along   those  lines.     The    few   architects   in   the 


larger  cities  who  pay  any  special  attention  to  this  subject, 
of  course,  keep  up  to  the  mark  by  special  correspondence, 
consultation  with  insurance  engineers,  and  constant  refer- 
ence to  the  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  in  specific  cases; 
but  the  great  majority  of  the  architects  of  the  country 
know  absolutely  nothing  about  the  simplest  matters  of  fire 
protection  methods. 

An  educational  propaganda  can  best  be  carried  on  by 
a  series  of  primer  like  leaflets  of  uniform  size,  mailed 
regularly,  perhaps  once  a  month,  to  every  architect  in  the 
National  directory,  and  to  every  builder,  forming  in  due 
course  a  portfolio  of  technical  sheets  which  can  be  re- 
placed from  time  to  time  as  they  become  obsolete.  One 
leaflet  could  deal  with  brick  enclosures  for  staircases,  an- 
other with  brick  enclosures  for  elevators,  giving  diagrams 
of  roof  houses  and  doors,  or  even  more  important,  a  state- 
ment as  to  costs  showing  how  little  more  of  expense  it 
involves  to  incorporate  these  refinements  and  how  much  it 
adds  to  safety,  and  finally  how  sure  it  is  to  be  adequately 
recompensed  by  the  saving  in  insurance.  A  series  of 
leaflets  on  various  types  of  fire  doors  and  automatic  and 
other  metal  window  frames  with  an  explanation  of  their 
advantages  and  a  general  statement  of  the  cost  as  com- 
pared with  wooden  frames;  data  as  to  modern  methods 
of  mill  construction  embodying  the  latest  types  of  girders 
and  flooring  and  column  and  beam  connections,  should  be 
given  out  in  this  form,  as  well  as  suggestions  as  to  the 
construction  of  simple  fireproof  stairways,  especially  those 
of  reinforced  concrete,  such  as  can  be  constructed  in  any 
town  by  a  clever  mason  at  small  expense.  .An  important 
feature  would  be  a  sheet  on  automatic  sprinklers,  with  an 
appeal  for  their  use,  and  a  statement  of  approximate  cost 
of  their  equipment  such  as  an  ordinary  building,  50  x  100, 
on  the  ground,  and  six  stories  high,  would  require ;  and 
it  would  be  quite  to  be  desired  that  the  information  given 
on  these  sheets  as  well  as  the  information  which  is  given 
to  architects  personally  should  be  such  that  the  architect 
could  place  reliance  on  it  and  not  find  after  he  had  in- 
stalled certain  appliances  and  introduced  certain  specific 
methods  of  protection,  that  they  were  for  naught  and 
would  have  to  undergo  costly  reconstruction. 

It  is  not  infrequent  in  actual  practice  that  the  means 
adopted  or  appliances  installed  under  specific  recommen- 
dation of  one  official  of  the  Board  of  Underwriters  have 
been  summarily  rejected  by  another  official,  and  there  is 
no  redress.  Remove  and  reinstall,  or  up  go  the  rates  or 
no  rates  will  be  considered.  This  is  rather  trying  to  the 
architect  who  has  done  his  work  conscientiously,  and  it 
forces  a  situation  rather  difficult  of  explanation  to  a  client 
who  naturally  cannot  comprehend  the  case  and  quite 
naturally  conceives  his  architect  to  be  at  fault.  Discre- 
tionary power  on  the  part  of  public  commissions  is  being 
considered  and  recommended  as  a  panacea  for  modern 
legislative  ills,  and  should  be,  where  the  drastic  enforce- 
ment of  non -elastic  laws  operates  at  the  same  time  against 
private  interest  and  public  good.  But  on  whom  can  such 
arbitrary  power  safely  be  conferred  in  the  case  of  the 
general  government?  The  Board  of  Underwriters  has  not 
to  consider  that  question,  for  it  need  not  be  governed  by 
drastic  laws,  but  in  all  justice  and  logic  may  make  the 
particular  method  suit  the  particular  case. 

A  word  as  to  certain  specific  architectural  functions 
must  be  uttered,  especially  as  it  concerns  a  matter  in  which 
unenlightened  and  arbitrary  rulings  make  or  break.  The 
architect  is  forever  struggling  to  encompass  beauty  to 
endow  all  his  forms  with  grace  and  charm ;  otherwise  he 
is  no  architect.  In  this  he  is  not  aided  by  the  Under- 
writers' rules,  which  tend  more  and  more  to  make  the 
objects  to  which  thev  apply  more  crude  and  ungainly. 
This  is  especially  so  in  the  matter  of  frames  and  sash  and 
the  proportions  of  windows.  So,  too,  with  fire  doors,  and 
their  appliances ;  and  so  with  many  matters.  In  many 
instances  the  matters  might  be  adjusted  by  a  commission, 
were  its  ruling  not  to  be  negatived  immediately  by  another 
commission.  These  suggestions  are  not  uttered  in  a  carp- 
ing spirit,  but  to  indicate  that  equity  between  man  and 
man  should  be  conserved,  equity  between  associations  and 
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rapital  also.  The  ethical  element  will  enter  into  the 
operations  of  even  a  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  and  the 
aesthetic  element  will  not  down  where  the  true  architect 
is  concerned;  and  so  it  must  be  apparent  that  questions 
of  business  ethics  and  personal  fair  dealing  and  questions 
affecting  public  taste,  inhere  in  the  problems  of  the  pro- 
tection and  the  insurance  engineer  and  the  powerful  asso- 
ciation they  in  general  so  wisely  represent. 


AN  AM  A  CANAL 

IN  FINAL  STAGE 

OF  CONSTRUCTION 


Metiod    of   carrying  out  Kuge  engineering  task  and  description 
of  mecbantcal  equipment. 


THE  BUILDING  OF  THE  PANAMA  CANAL  is 
now  in  its  fourth  and  final  stage.  The  first  stage 
was  the  sanitation  of  the  Canal  Zone ;  the  second, 
the  re-building  of  the  Panama  Railroad  so  as  to  supply 
facilities  for  transporting  the  spoil  from  the  excavations 
to  the  dumps;  the  third,  the  excavation  of  the  canal;  the 
fourth,  and  last  stage,  the  building  of  the  Gatun  dam  and 
locks,  and  the  locks  at  Miraflores  and  San  Miguel.  On 
August  1st  of  this  year,  the  excavation  (182.000,000  cu. 
yds.,  of  which  40,000,000  cu.  yds.  available  had  been  done 
by  the  French)  had  advanced  to  a  point  where  only  101,- 
000,000  cu.  yds.  remained  to  be  done,  which,  as  officially 
stated  by  Col.  Goethals,  can  be  finished  by  August  1st, 
1911.  The  remaining  excavation  is  proceeding  at  the  rate 
of  about  3,000,000  cu.  yds.  per  month. 

Keeping  pace  with  the  speed  of  excavation  are  the 
construction  operations  in  connection  with  the  Gatun  dam 
and  locks.     The  most  important  part  of  the  mechanical 


equipment  are  the  13  Lidgerwood  high-speed  cablewaya, 
which  were  especially  designed  and  installed  for  building 
the  Gatun  locks.  Upon  five  of  these,  known  as  the  un- 
loader  cableways,  will  fall  the  brunt  of  the  work,  and 
upon  the  ability  of  these  five  to  handle  the  amount  guar- 
anteed, or  more,  must  depend  the  question  of  whether  the 
canal  will  be  finished  and  in  operation  on  January  1st, 
1915,  or  earlier.  These  cableways  have  exceeded  their 
guaranteed  capacity  by  such  a  large  percentage  that  the 
engineers  in  charge  of  this  section  of  the  work  are  con- 
fident that  it  can  be  finished  at  a  much  earlier  date.  They 
are  recognized  unofficially  by  Col.  Goethals  as  "that  1913 
crowd." 

The  work  of  these  five  cableways  is  to  handle  the 
broken  stone  and  sand  which  will  be  required  for  the 
walls  and  floors  of  the  locks.  There  are  six  locks,  each 
1,000  feet  long  in  the  clear  and  110  feet  wide.  They  lie 
side  by  side  in  flights  of  three,  making  a  total  length  of 
more  than  3,000  feet.  Together  they  provide  a  total  lift 
of  85  feet  with  some  to  spare  for  changes  in  the  initial 
water  level.  In  these  locks  there  will  be  used  2,000,000 
cu.  yds.  of  broken  stone,  1,000,000  cu.  yds.  of  sand  and 
2,200,000  barrels  of  cement.  The  stone  and  sand  arrive 
in  barges  on  a  branch  of  the  old  French  Canal.  The  un- 
loader  cableway  takes  it  out  of  the  barges  with  great  grab 
buckets  and  delivers  it  600  feet  or  more  away  in  heaps 
in  the  storage  yard.  From  here  it  is  taken  by  the  cars 
of  an  automatically  operated  electric  railway  to  the  mix- 
ers, and  from  the  mixers  the  concrete  is  taken  in  other 
electric  cars  to  where  the  second  set  of  eight  cableways 
can  put  it  in  place  in  the  forms  for  the  walls  and  floor. 
Four  cableways  arranged  in  pairs  on  two  sets  of  towers 
handle  the  broken  stone  and  a  single  cableway  with  in- 
dependent towers  unloads  the  sand  from  the  barges  and 
deposits  it  on  a  storage  pile.  Each  cableway  has  a  span 
of  800  feet.  In  the  duplex  cableways  the  cables  are  18 
feet  apart.  This  corresponds  with  the  distance  apart  of 
the  transverse  bulkheads  in  the  barges.     The  cableways 
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The   Five   High-speed    Lidgerwood   Cableways  which   aiu    rlaiiUling,   from   Barges  to  the  Storage   Heaps,  the  2,000,000  cu.  yds.  of   Broken 
Stone  and  1,000,000  cu.  yds.  of  Sand  Required  to  Build  the  Gatun  Locks  at  Panama  Canal. 
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Looking   Down   at   a    Loaded    Barge  from   the   Operators'    Booth,   Showing  the  Ease  with  which   the  Operators    Direct    the    IVIovement    of 
the    Grab    Bucket. 


are  all  mounted  on  steel  towers  85  feet  high.  The  towers 
are  mounted  on  trucks  and  travel  on  tracks,  so  that  each 
cablevvay  performs  the  function  of  a  travelling  crane. 
The  unloader  cableways  travel  the  length  of  the  storage 
yard.  Those  for  building  the  locks  travel  more  than  3,000 
feet.     They  are  all  moved  electrically,  each  pair  in  uni- 


A  Close  View  of   i  :  i,.'   Unloader  Cableways, 

Showing   the   Positiun   ut    trie    barges   and   of   the   Operators. 


son.  From  the  carriage  of  each  of  the  five  unloader 
cableways  there  is  suspended  an  improved  special  70  cu. 
ft.  iron-ore  type  of  excavating  bucket.  Each  bucket  grabs 
an  average  load  of  54  cu.  ft.  The  load  is  hoisted  85  ft., 
conveyed  about  600  ft.,  dumped  on  the  storage  pile,  and 
the  carriage  and  bucket  returned.  This  round  trip  has 
been  made  in  1  minute  and  8  seconds.  The  cableways 
were  guaranteed  to  handle  50  cu.  yds.  an  hour  each.  They 
have  carried  90  cu.  yds.  in  an  hour,  and  the  average 
operation  up  to  date  is  60  cu.  yds.  per  hour.  This  ought 
to  be  materially  increased  with  practice.  The  present  re- 
cord is  declared  to  be  double  that  of  any  tableway  previ- 
ously employed  anywhere. 

The  high  speed  and  consequent  increase  in  the  capa- 
city of  the  cableways  is  due  to  the  ease  with  which  the 
operation  of  the  cableways  is  controlled;  the  rope-lead 
that  simultaneously  raises  and  traverses  the  bucket;  ihe 
high-speed  shock-absorber  with  which  the  fall-rope  car- 
rier is  equipped,  and  a  new  type  of  button-stop. 

The  hoisting  and  conveying  machinery  in  the  head 
tower  is  controlled  by  an  operator  in  the  tall  tower  sta- 
tioned on  an  elevated  platform  commanding  a  clear  view 
of  the  bucket  at  all  times  and  in  all  positions.  He  con- 
trols two  150-h.p.  motors  by  master  controllers  of  the 
New  York  Subway  type,  and  the  air  brakes  by  two  levers 
operating  magnet  valves  800  ft.  away.  The  physical  effort 
of  operation  is  so  easy  that  the  operator  can  comfortably 
maintain  the  high  speed.  In  all  previous  cableways  this 
effort  was  so  fatiguing  that,  although  it  was  possible  to 
attain  a  speed  of  35  round  trips  per  hour  with  mechanical 
levers,  this  could  not  be  sustained  for  any  length  of  time. 

The  rope-lead  which  simultaneously  hoists  and  tra- 
verses the  bucket  causes  the  latter  to  move  in  a  curved 
line  corresponding  somewhat  to  the  hypothenuse  of  a  tri 
angle,  instead  of  moving  on  the  vertical  and  horizontal 
sides.  Considerable  increase  of  speed  and  diminution  of 
travel  is  thereby  effected.  The  high-speed  shock  absorber 
with  which  the  fall  rope  carrier  is  equipped  is  the  inven- 
tion of  Spencer  Miller.  It  permits  the  carriage  to  travel 
at  the  unusual  speed  of  2,500  ft.  per  minute,  more  than 
double  the  speed  of  any  previous  cableway.  The  button - 
stop  employed  has  been  successfully  tested     experiment- 
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ally  with  a  fall-rope  carrier  running  at  the  speed  of  3,000 
ft.  per  minute. 

On  account  of  the  ease  of  operation  of  these  cable- 


One  of  the  Cableway  Operators  in  His  Booth,  Showing 
the  Simple  Apparatus  with  which  He  Controls  the 
Operation   of  the   Bucket   and   Carriage. 

ways,  considerable  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  re- 
training the  operators  from  racing  with  each  other.  The 
cable  ways  have  frequently  been  operated  at  a  speed  ^i 
3,000  ft.  per  minute,  which,  being  at  present  too  severe 
for  the  fall-rope  carriers,  is  now  limited  to  2,500  feet  pci 


minute.  Some  of  the  small  pieces  forming  the  heads  of 
the  fall  rope  carriers  are  being  replaced  with  heavier 
pieces  which,  it  is  believed,  will  admit  of  even  the  higher 
speed. 

Another  feature  of  these  cableways  which  is  new  's 
that  the  bucket  is  counter  balanced  like  a  passage  ele~ 
vator.  Thus  only  the  net  load  has  to  be  hoisted  and  only 
enough  power  is  required  to  do  this  and  overcome  friction 
and  inertia. 

The  eight  cableways  used  for  putting  the  materials  in 
place  in  the  lock  walls  are  similar  in  span,  height,  style  of 


Another    View    of    the    Carriage    and    Buckets,    Showing    also 
the  Fall-rope  Carriers. 

towers,  and  method  of  control  to  those  for  unloading  the 
materials,  but  they  will  never  be  called  upon  for  such 
rapid  work.  While  they  will  handle  the  entire  amount  of 
concrete,  and  besides  this,  the  wooden  forms  and  the 
many  tons  of  old  rails  which  are  to  be  put  into  the  con- 
crete for  reinforcement,  there  are  eight  of  them  as  against 
five  of  the  others,  and  each  will  have  much  less  to  do. 
This  is  necessary  as  the  placing  of  the  concrete  requires 
care  and  deliberation.  The  immense  quantity  of  con- 
crete material  for  the  Gatun  locks  will  perhaps  be  better 
appreciated  if  one  remembers  that  handled  separately  it 
amounts  to  more  than  3,300,000  cu.  yads.,  while  the  total 
cubical  contents  of  the  Great  Pyramid  is  only  3,800,000 
cu.  yds.  Tradition  says  that  it  todk  100,000  men  a  hun- 
dred years  to  build  the  Great  Pyramid.  The  Gatun  locks 
are  morally  sure  to  be  finished  before  January  1st,  1915, 
and  may  be  ready  for  opening  the  canal  for  use  in  1913, 
thus  justifying  the  confidence  of  "that  1913  crowd." 


Plan   of  the  Cableways,  Showing  their  Relationship  to  the   Br  anch  of  the  Old  French  Canal  where  the  Barges  Arrive,  the  Cement 
Shed,    the    Storage    Yard,    and    the    Automatic    Electric    Rail   ways. 


IHE  •  ARCHITECTURE 

OF  *  ADVENTURE 


By  PROFESSOR  W.  R.  LETHABY. 


"The  spirit  of  experiment  in  building  has  been  the   living  force   and   active 
principle  of  all   architecture." — Paper  read  before  R.  I.  B.  A. 


BV  THE  ARCHITECTURE  OF  ADVENTURE 
is  meant  the  spirit  of  experiment  in  building 
which  has  been  the  living  force  and  active  prin- 
ciple of  all  architecture.  H  it  is  desired  to  give  two  separ- 
ate though  consistent  meanings  to  the  words  architecture 
and  building,  by  the  first  we  must  mean  building  enhanced 
by  sculpture  and  painting — ^that  is,  building  completely 
furnished  as  Morris  says.  In  any  case  mere  needful  and 
experimental  Iniilding  is  the  main  substance,  force,  and 
origin  of  the  art.  So  far  as  it  has  to  meet  changing  con- 
ditions and  ideals  it  must  be  experimental.  Therein  lies 
the  present  difficulty.  From  a  review  of  the  attempts 
made  it  would  seem  impossible  to  continue  in  old  ways  or 
revert  to  past  types.  We  have  passed  into  a  scientific  age, 
and  the  old  prtictical  arts,  produced  instinctively,  belong  to 
a  dififerent  era.  History  shows  that  any  basis  on  which 
tliere  can  be  general  agreement  over  a  long  space  of  time 
will  produce  architecture  of  a  sort.  The  one  thing  essen- 
tial is  this  agreement,  so  that  a  process  of  development 
may  be  set  up  by  continuous  experiment.  The  only  pos- 
sible basis  of  agreement  at  the  present  time  is  the  scientific 
method. 

The  Greeks  probably  took  over  the  notion  that  archi- 
tecture was  to  be  reached  through  a  system  of  ratios  from 
the  Egyptians:  in  any  case  it  belongs  to  many  ancient 
peoples.  Greek  thought  on  the  matter  was  very  clear-cut, 
and  with  them  proportion  meant  a  definite  pre-arranged 
relation  of  measured  quantities.  Polycletus,  the  sculptor, 
wrote,  "Success  in  art  is  attained  by  exactness  in  a  multi- 
tude of  arithmetical  proportions."  Greek  artists  all  agreed 
to  such  a  theory.  Notwithstanding  this  their  architects,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  seem  nearly  always  to  have  been  engin- 
eers. The  engineering  element  in  Roman  architecture  is 
most  marked  and  it  was  this  indeed  which  entirely  burst 
the  old  bottles  of  tradition  and  transformed  the  art  into 
one  of  daring  structural  adventure.  Most  of  the  great 
Roman  architects  seem  to  have  been  engineers  in  the  strict 
sense.  The  identity  between  engineers  and  architects  con- 
tinued into  the  Byzantine  period,  and  into  the  Middle 
Ages.  The  great  Medisval  buildings  are  solutions  of 
problems  of  how  to  throw  stones  high  into  the  air  and 
balance  them  there.  A  great  French  castle  or  cathedral 
was  not  designed  as  beauty,  it  was  developed  along  a  line 
of  experiment  as  surely  as  the  great  ocean  liners  are  being 
so  developed. 

With  the  Italian  Renaissance  men  there  was  a  set-back. 
The  mighty  architecture  of  ancient  Rome  was  studied 
certainly,  but  for  the  mere  fashion  of  outward  adorning 
and  not  for  its  science  of  construction.  The  notebooks  of 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  however,  are  full  of  practical  exercises 
and  of  experiments.  Indeed  he  was  the  first  to  enter  on  a 
systematic  inquiry  as  to  the  mechanics  of  architecture. 
Amongst  his  schemes  was  one  for  a  town,  for  he  was  a 
pioneer  in  town  planning  as  well  as  in  aviation.  The  only 
other  artist  of  the  Renaissance  who  caught  the  idea  of 
investigating  principles  was  Durer,  and  he  possibly  had 
access  to  Da  Vinci's  notes.  In  his  manu.scripts  in  the 
British  Museum  are  some  studies  of  domes  of  a  parabolic 
section  and  some  exercises  in  plan  schemes. 

Although  Wren  was  not  a  world-genius  like  Leonardo 
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da  Vinci,  he  was  in  many  respects  an  English  Leonardo, 
and  the  one  architect  we  have  had  whose  formal  thought 
(as  opposed  to  the  flashes  of  insight  of  a  dozen  men  like 
Pugin)  matters.  More  even  than  a  great  artist.  Wren 
was  a  great  man.  Robert  Hook,  another  scientific  archi- 
tect and  his  friend,  says  of  him,  "Since  the  time  of  Archi- 
medes there  scarce  ever  met  in  one  man  in  so  great  a 
perfection  such  a  mechanical  hand  and  so  philosophical  a 
mind."  Wren  was  almost  certainly  the  first  in  England 
to  apply  the  methods  of  scientific  investigation  to  the  laws 
of  structure,  and  Hook  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  who 
stated  the  mechanical  properties  of  the  arch. 

It  seems  clear  that  Wren  contemplated  writing  a 
history  of  architecture  and  also  a  general  philosophy  of  its 
first  principles.  The  notes  were  probably  written  when, 
over  eighty,  he  had  retired  from  active  work  to  pass  his 
time  in  contemplation  and  studies.  His  intention  appears 
to  have  been  to  give  "a  larger  idea  of  the  whole  art"  of 
architecture,  beginning  with  the  reasons  and  progress  of 
it  from  the  most  remote  antiquity,  and  thereby  to  reform 
the  generality  to  a  better  taste. 

Architecture  aims  at  eternity,  and  therefore  is  the  only 
thing  incapable  of  modes  and  fashions  in  its  principles. 
"The  orders  are  not  only  Roman  and  Greek  but  Phoenician, 
Hebrew,  and  Assyrian,  being  founded  upon  the  experience 
of  all  ages,  promoted  by  the  vast  treasures  of  the  great 
monarchs  and  skill  of  the  greatest  artists  and  geomet- 
ricians, everyone  emulating  each  other,"  The  orders,  that 
is,  were  admirable  so  far  as  they  embodied  much  experi- 
ment and  long  experience.  He  complains  that  while  archi- 
tects dwell  too  much  on  the  ornamental  side  of  architec- 
ture they  slightly  pass  over  the  geometrical  side,  "which 
is  the  most  essential  part  of  architecture.  For  instance, 
can  an  arch  stand  without  hutment  sufficient?  If  the  hut- 
ment be  more  than  enough  it  is  an  idle  expense  of  materi- 
als; if  too  little  it  will  fall;  and  .so  for  any  vaulting;  and 
yet  no  author  hath  given  a  true  and  universal  rule  for  this 
nor  hath  considered  all  the  various  forms  of  arches." 
Wren  then  investigates  the  laws  of  stability  by  considera- 
tion of  the  centres  of  gravity  of  the  several  parts,  and 
concludes:  "The  design  where  there  are  arches  must  be 
regulated  by  the  art  of  statics  and  the  duly  poising  of  all 
parts  to  equiponderate.  Hence  I  conclude  that  all  designs 
must  in  the  first  place  be  brought  to  this  test  or  be  reject- 
ed." He  says  that  he  adopted  the  form  of  vaults  used  at 
St.  Paul's  from  Sta.  Sophia  "because  it  was  the  lightest 
manner  and  requires  less  abutment;  I  have  therefore  pre- 
ferred it  to  any  other  way  used  by  architects."  Some 
sketches  for  the  great  dome  show  that  its  section  was 
conceived  as  conforming  to  a  general  parabolic  curve 
rising  from  the  plinths  of  the  great  piers  and  passing 
through  the  abutments  and  over  the  crown  of  the  so-called 
cone.  Wren  saw,  and  probal)ly  was  the  first  of  architects 
to  do  so,  that  necessity,  which  he  equates  with  nature, 
must  be  one  with  beauty. 

There  is  a  view  as  to  the  meaning  and  content  of  archi- 
tecture which  holds  that  it  is  primarily  building  according 
to  the  natural  laws  of  structure  and  stability,  according 
to  need  and  order,  and  always  with  care  and  finish.  That 
it  must  ever  vary  with  ever-changing  conditions,  and  that 
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this  ordinary  building  may  have  associated  with  it  painted 
and  sculptured  stories,  or  inlays  or  fretted  works  and 
gildings,  while  the  essential  architecture  is  still  structure, 
and  the  method  of  architectural  growth  is  by  continuous 
experiment  in  the  possibilities  of  structure.  Nevertheless 
it  should  be  clearly  understood  that  any  quest  for  origin- 
ality just  blocks  the  way,  with  our  preconceptions  and  lim- 
itations, to  any  possibility  of  realizing  a  true  originality, 
which  properly  is  of  the  root,  not  of  the  appearance.  True 
originality  is  to  be  found  by  those  who,  standing  on  the 
limits  of  the  sphere  of  the  known,  reach  out  naturally  to 
some  apprehension  and  understanding  of  what  is  beyond ; 
it  is  the  next  step  in  an  orderly  development. 

What  should  be  urged  is  concentration  on  practical, 
experimental,  and  scientific  education.  What  we  most 
need  at  the  present  time  is  the  accumulation  of  power ;  we 
want  high  mechanical  training,  wide  practical  experience, 
and  great  geometry.  And  then  we  want  to  cover  the  field 
by  a  systematic  research  into  possibilities.  The  possibili- 
ties of  walls  and  vaults,  and  of  the  relation  between  the 
walls  and  the  cell,  and  between  one  cell  and  another,  want 
investigating.  It  is  true  such  a  training  would  not  include 
the  whole  of  architecture,  but  it  would  open  the  way  to 
the  test  we  can  attain.  We  might  hope  thus  to  give  up 
hugging  the  coasts  of  the  known,  to  sail  boldly  forth 
under  the  stars.  Thus,  and  thus  only,  may  we  enter  again 
upon  the  architecture  of  adventure. 

Building  has  been,  and  may  be,  an  art,  imaginative, 
poetic,  even  mystic  and  magic.  When  poetry  and  magic 
are  in  the  people  and  in  the  age  they  will  appear  in  their 
arts,  but  there  is  not  the  least  good  in  saying,  "Let  us 
build  magic  buildings.  Let  us  be  poetic."  Yet  it  is  be- 
cause these  things  are  wanted  that  this  problem  must  be 
faced. 

Something  desperate  must  be  done.  We  should  devote 
■  the  next  session  to  papers  on  constructive  science,  get  Pro- 
fessor Karl  Pearson  to  give  his  researches  on  the  arch. 
Professor  Perry  to  draw  up  a  report  on  the  application  of 
mathematical  inquiry  to  structures,  and  our  Fellow,  Mr. 
Dunn,  should  lecture  on  modern  constructure  problems. 
As  talking  of  reason  in  design  is  to  be  tabooed  as  a  self- 
evident  truism,  someone  who  is  prepared  to  commit  suicide 
should  examine  the  prevalence  of  irrationality  in  modern 
buildings.  The  scientific  side  of  our  examinations  should 
be  rapidly  screwed  up,  and  the  archaeological  side  as  rap- 
idly unscrewed.  All  our  travelling  studentships  should  be 
made  to  'bear  on  the  same  quarter.  Pugin  students  should 
be  made  to  analyze  varieties  of  mediaeval  vaults,  and  Soane 
students  varieties  of  staircase  arrangement.  Tites  should 
be  sent  to  study  French  railway  stations,  Grissells  to  work 
at  German  hotels,  and  Godwins  to  American  hospitals. 

To  emulate  the  highest  in  our  art  we  need  first  the 
natural,  the  obvious,  and,  if  it  will  not  oflfend,  the  reason- 
able, so  that  to  these,  which  might  seem  to  be  under  our 
own  control,  may  be  added  we  know  not  how  or  what  of 
gifts  and  graces.  Thus  may  we  hope  to  combine  the  two 
realities,  the  reality  of  natural  necessity  and  common 
experience,  and  the  reality  of  the  philosophers,  which  is 
the  ideal,  and  to  reconcile  again  art  with  service. 


HARD  WOOD  IS  USED  only  to  a  limited  extent  for 
floors.  The  condition  existing  in  the  vicinity  of  Liver- 
pool is  quite  the  reverse  from  that  throughout  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe,  where  even  the  most  modest  apartment 
houses  are  equipped  with  hard  wood  floors.  In  Liverpool 
the  great  majority  of  residences  are  carpeted,  and  it  is 
principally  in  modern  office  buildings,  which  are  of  recent 
date  that  hard  wood  flooring  is  used.  The  hard  wood  floor- 
ing used  is  principally  of  oak  and  maple.  Very  little 
beech  is  used.  The  usual  sizes  are  as  follows:  Mostly  1- 
inch  thick,  some  IJ^-inches;  widths,  3,  Syi,  4,  and 
iy^  inches,  chiefly  3 J4  and  4  inches ;  lengths,  prac- 
tically all  three  feet  and  up.  Two-foot  lengths 
have  been  called  for,  but  do  not  represent  more  than  5 
per  cent,  of  the  trade.  Prices,  £30  to  £40  ($145.99  to 
$194.66)  per  standard,  Liverpool.  In  parquet  flooring  the 
sizes  are:  Thickness,  1  to  lyi  inches;  width,  2  to  3  inches; 


length  9  to  12  inches.  It  appears  that  while  ordinary  floor- 
ing is  tongued  and  grooved  with  matched  ends,  parquet 
flooring  is  grooved  on  the  sides"  for  mortar,  or  tongued 
and  grooved,  and  end  grooved  on  both  ends,  (but  not 
tongued  on  the  ends).  Parquet  flooring  is  steel  polished, 
not  sanded  on  the  face.  The  price  paid  in  carload  lots  is 
about  5s.  ($1.21)  per  cubic  foot.  It  is  shipped  in  bundles 
or  sacks  and  in  uniform  lengths  only.  Only  ordinary 
flooring  is  bored  for  secret  nailing.  All  flooring  is  hol- 
low backed.  The  hard  wood  flooring  used  in  this  market  is 
imported  prepared  for  use. 

HOT  WATER  HEATERS  AND  RADIATORS 

THE  HOT  WATER  HEATER  has  become  fully 
established  as  an  adjunct  in  the  equipment  of  the  modern 
building.  It  has  both  a  sanitary  and  ecenomic  feature 
that  makes  its  adoption  at  least  to  be  desired,  if  not  an 
absolute  necessity.  The  two  essentials  to  be  considered 
in  the  installation  of  a  hot  water  heater,  is,  first,  its  effi- 
ciency ;  and  the  other,  economy ;  that  is  how  to  obtain 
efiiciency  and  an  adequate  hot  water  supply  with  the  least 
possible  fuel  consumption.  An  exceptionally  splendid 
apparatus  in  this  respect,  and  possibly  one  which  stands 
without  a  peer  to-day,  is  the  "Electric  Weld"  Combination 
Boiler  and  Gas  Heater,  for  which  A.  Welch  &  Son,  304 
Queen  street  west.  Toronto,  are  the  Canadian  agents. 
This  heater  is  adapted  for  use  with  either  coal  range  or 
gas,  and  is  suitable  for  all  kinds  of  hot  water  service  for 
residences,  apartments,  hotels,  office  buildings  or  any  place 
where  hot  water  is  required.  It  is  spontaneous  in  opera- 
tion, and  heats  1.3  gallon  of  water  from  64  to  140  degrees, 
and  3  gallons  of  water  from  64  to  90  degrees  for  immedi- 
ate use.  This  means  water  at  bathing  temperature  in- 
stantly from  the  lighting  of  the  gas,  at  the  full  rate  of 
a  J^-inch  faucet,  with  city  pressure.  Where  natural  gas, 
which  has  nearly  double  the  B.T.U.  of  artificial  gas,  is 
available,  the  results  obtained  are,  it  is  claimed,  in  like 
proportion.  The  burner  of  the  "Electric  Weld"  heater  is 
of  the  Bunsen  type,  with  raised  gas  ports,  giving  perfect 
combustion  and  adjustable  to  a  gas  consumption  of  from 
30  to  50  feet  per  hour.  It  is  not  permanently  attached  to 
the  heating  coils  in  any  way,  and  can  be  removed  without 
breaking  anv  of  the  connections.  The  heating  coils,  them- 
selves, are  formed  of  brass  sections — hollow  six-limbed 
crosses  of  cast  brass,  and  arranged  in  such  a  way  that  the 
heat  from  tlie  boiler  impinge  against  each  separate 
column  from  top  to  bottom.  One  feature  in  this  connec- 
tion is  that  the  heating  sections  can  be  readily  cleaned,  if 
necessary,  while  same  are  in  position,  by  the  use  O'f  a 
small  brush — the  same  that  is  in  use  for  cleaning  lamp 
globes.  Ther«  is  absolutely  nothing  to  get  out  of  order. 
The  apparatus  is  decidedly  simple  in  construction,  and  it 
can  be  disconnected  or  assetnbled  by  any  plumber  without 
the  necessity  of  cutting  the  pipe  or  changing  the  fittings. 
The  parts  are  made  in  standard  sizes,  and  they  can  be 
obtained  at  a  moment's  notice  either  from  the  factory  or 
branch  agencies.  They  are  simple  and  few  in  number, 
and  where  repairs  are  nccessarv.  their  installation  does 
not  require  the  service,  or  entail  the  cost  of  an  expert. 
The  Canadian  National  Exhibition  at  Toronto,  where 
Messrs.  A.  Welch  &  Sons  will  have  a  display,  will  give 
the  architects,  plumbers  and  others  interested  in  the  hot 
water  problem  an  excellent  opportunity  tO'  judge  the  ex- 
ceptional merits  of  the  "Electric  Weld"  heater.  It  will 
also  give  them  a  chance  to  inspect  Kinnear  Pressed  Radi- 
ators for  steam  and  hot  water  heating,  which  this  firm  also 
handles.  These  radiators  are  made  of  pressed  metal,  and 
they  were  first  put  on  the  market  in  1903,  from  which 
they  have  rapidly  grown  in  favor,  .^mong  the  advan- 
tages claimed  for  these  radiators  over  other  makes,  are 
that  they  occupy  only  from  one-half  to  three-fifths  of  the 
space  otherwise  required;  weighs  one-quarter  as  much, 
cost  75  per  cent,  less  for  freight  and  handling;  has  absolute 
heat  control ;  no  holes  or  pockets  to  catch  the  dust,  and 
will  not  burst  with  frost.  They  are  highly  artistic  in  de- 
sign, and  can  be  furnished  in  single,  double  or  three  col- 
umn sizes  for  wall  or  floor  space,  as  the  occasion  demands. 


]    MACHINERY     AND     TRADE 


NEW  TORONTO  SHOW  ROOMS. 

THE  STANDARD  IDEAL  COMPANY  wish  to  an- 
nounce rtie  opening  of  their  new  building,  formerly  Oak 
Hall,  King  st..  East,  and  to  extend  a  cordial  invitation  to 
architects,  and  those  interested,  to  visit  their  show  rooms 
and  examine  their  extensive  line  of  high  grade,  sanitary, 
enamelled  plumbing  ware. 

The  new  premises  have  been  remodelled  to  facilitate 
inspection  and  enable  architects  and  owners  to  readily  se- 
lect the  character  of  plumbing  fixtures  best  suited  to 
meet  their  particular  requirements. 

There  is  no  item  in  the  erection  of  a  building  that  is 
more  important  or  demands  greater  attention  than  that 
of  the  plumbing  fixtures.     While  appreciating  the  neces- 


Oak  Hall  Building.  King  St.  E..  Toronto,  Recently  Acquired 
by  the  Standard  Ideal  Company,  Port  Hope,  Ont.,  and  Re- 
modelled into  Modern  Show  Rooms  and  Sales  Department 
for    High    Grade    Plumbing    Fixtures. 

sity  of  carefully  considering  the  equipment  of  the  lava- 
tory, bath  room  or  toilet,  there  are  few  prospective  own- 
ers who  can  clearly  conceive  from  a  building  plan,  the 
exact  scheme  as  worked  out  in  the  archiitect's  mind. 
Realizing  the  need  of  more  adequate  facilities  for  prac- 
tical demonstration,  the  Standard  Ideal  Company  has  ac- 
cordingly altered  their  new  premises,  so  as  to  give  every 
reasonable  means  to  those  interested  in  sanitary  enamel- 
led plumbing  fixtures,  to  pro|)erly  judge  what  is  required 
either  as  regards  individual  pieces  or  combination  sets. 
One  of  the  exceptional  features  of  the  new  show- 
rooms is  the  tiled  bathrooms  completely  equipped  with 
"Alexandra"  ware.    These  bathrooms  have  been  fitted  up 
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at  considerable  expense  and  are  designed  to  show  the  ad- 
vantage the  many  different  styles  of  "."Mcxandra"  fix- 
tures. ".Alexandra"  ware  is  the  most  sanitary  and  most 
beautifully  designed  cast  iron  enamelled  ware  manufac- 
tured. It  is  made  in  two  parts,  enamelled  inside  and  out, 
light  in  weight,  and  convenient  to  handle.  In  design  there 
is  no  ware  in  any  point  of  comparison  which  equals  these 
beautifully  white  symmetrical  fixtures.  In  sanitary  prop- 
erties " Alexandra"  ware  is  par  excellence.  It  is  manu- 
factured of  the  highest  grade  of  cast  iron,  with  which  Is 
united  a  specially  prepared  procelain  enamel  so  that  the 
expansion  and  contraction  of  the  two  materials  are  equal, 
thus  rendering  it  impossible  for  the  enatnel  to  craze  or 
crack,  which  is  the  case  with  so-called  solid  porcelain 
ware  that  in  time,  through  the  crazing  of  the  enamel,  be- 
comes water  logged  and  unsanitary. 

These  new  show  rooms  in  their  complete  equipment 
not  only  give  the  architect,  plumber  and  owner  an  op- 
portunity to  view  samples  of  the  company's  exceptionally 
large  line  of  cast  iron  enamelled  w'are,  but,  in  these  spe- 
cially designed  bathrooms,  it  is  possible  for  them  to  ap- 
preciate the  most  wonderful  achievement  that  has  been 
made  in  the  design  and  manufacture  of  bathroom  fixtures 
and  sanitary  fittings,  and  to  appreciate  the  beauty  and 
sanitary  properties  of  ".Alexandra"  ware,  as  it  appears 
when   actually  installed. 

I.CM.C.   COMPETITION. 

IN  KEEPING  WITH  THE  AGGRESSIVE 
METHODS  employed  by  the  Ideal  Concrete  Machinery 
Co.,  they  have  announced  it  their  intention  to  conduct 
a  $500  prize  competition,  consisting  of  16  prizes  for 
photograiihs  of  the  be.st  buildings  erected  of  Ideal  Con- 
crete Blocks.  The  contest  is  open  to  all  users  of  Ideal 
Concrete  block  machinery  in  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada, and  in  all  section  of  the  world,  and  the  programme 
provides  for  photographs  of  every  type  of  building  in 
which  concrete  blocks  were  used,  including  residences, 
barns,  garages,  churches,  factories,  stores,  hotels,  banks, 
halls,  silos,  etc.  It  further  provides  that  all  photographs 
must  be  made  from  8  .x  10  negatives,  or  larger  if  pos- 
sible. If  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  negatives  of  this  size 
the  5x7  size  will  will  be  acceptable.  All  photos  should 
be  mounted  on  linen,  and  should  be  sent  in  either  to  the 
company's  office  at  London,  Canada,  or  to  South  Bend. 
Ind.,  U.S. .A.,  before  November  1st. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  orizes  offered: 
First    Prize — For   the   most   artistic   construction 

of  Ideal  Blocks   $100.00 

Second  Prize — For  the  second  best  construction 

of  Ideal   Blocks   75.00 

Third   Prize — For  the  third  best  construction  of 

Ideal  Blocks     50.00 

Fourth  Prize — For  the  fourth    best    construction 

of  Ideal  Blocks   35.00 

Fifth  Prize — For  the  fifth  best  construction     of 

Ideal  Blocks     25.00 

Sixth  Prize — For  the  sixith   best    construction  of 

Ideal  Blocks     15.00 

Eeventh  Prize — For  the  best  Silo  construction  of 

Ideal  Blocks     70.00 

1  Special  Prize  of  $.S0.00  for  the  most  artistic  con- 
struction of  Stucco  on  Ideal  Blocks 

1  Special  Prize  of  $50.00  for     the     most  artistic 
porch  built  of  Ideal  Ornamental  Mold  pro- 
ducts.    (Ideal  Blocks     used  with     molds     ad 
missible ' 
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In  announcing  this  competition,  Mr.  M.  Wetzstein, 
president  of  the  company,  says  in  part:  "We  intend  tak- 
ing the  Ideal  Concrete  Building  Block  the  standard  build- 
ing material  to  be  specified  by  the  architect  and  used  by 
the  contractor  and  builder  if  we  must  sit  up  day  and 
night  to  accomplish  it.  Every  day  we  are  learning  of 
splendid  buildings  of  all  kinds  being  erected  of  Ideal 
Blocks.  We  want  the  public  to  know  this  and,  therefore, 
cause  a  demand  for  Ideal  Blocks  that  will  increase  the 
output  of  every  Ideal  Block  manufactory. 

The  five  judges  selected  are:  Mr.  C.  W.  Boynton,  in- 
specting engineer,  Chicago,  111.;  Mr.  E.  R.  Austin,  Gov- 
ernment architect.  South  Bend,  Ind. ;  Mr.  Henry  G. 
Christman,  contractor  and  builder.  South  Bend,  Ind. ;  Mr. 
Ivan  S.  Macdonald,  editor  Construction,  Toronto,  Can- 
ada;   Mr.  Jno.  Moore,  architect,  London,  Canada. 

In  connection  with  this  competiition  we  mip'ht  state  that 
that  the  Ideal  Concrete  Machinery  Co.  is  to  be  compli- 
mented upon  their  constant  endeavors  to  promote  better 
design  in  structures  construdted  of  concrete  blocks,  and 
the  many  very  excellent  buildings  that  have  been  erect- 
ed of  this  material  bear  unmistakeable  evidence  of  the 
fruit  of  their  labor  in  this  direction. 

We  predict  that  the  number  of  nholtographs  of  highly 
creditable  work  in  concrete  block  construction  will  be 
surpisingly  large  and  their  publication  will  prove  interest- 
ing to  both  architect  and  contractor  alike. 


EADIE-DOUGLAS  LTD.,  ENLARGES. 

IN  ORDER  to  better  facilitate  the  carrying  out  of 
contracts  and  to  further  add  to  the  already  high  efficiency 
of  their  present  services,  the  Eadie-Douglas,  Limited,  of 
Montreal,  have  opened,  in  conection  with  their  other  lines, 
an  exclusive  mechanical  and  steam  department  under  the 
management  of  Mr.  G.  M.  Milligan,  until  recently  asso- 
ciated with  Manning,  Maxwell  and  Moore,  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Milligan  has  had  a  broad  experience  in  mechanical 
and  steam  engineering,  and  the  conduct  of  the  department 


specialties  and  supplies,  and  will  enable  this  firm,  through 
their  various  connections,  to  quote  promptly  on  complete 
specifications. 

The  new  premises  of  the  Eadie-Douglas,  Limited,  on 
University  Street,  which  is  illustrated  herewith,  interest- 
ingly incorporates  in  its  construction,  a  number  of  the 
various  building  materials  in  which  this  concern  special- 
izes. This  building  was  remodelled  by  Messrs.  Saxe  & 
Arahibald,  architects,  to  meet  the  particular  requirements 
of  this  rapidly  growing  firm.  The  lower  portion  of  the 
structure  is  finished  in  Burmantofts  Marmo  terra  cotta, 
and  the  ground  floor  which  forms  a  large,  well-lighted 
and  excellently  appointed  show  room,  is  floored  through- 
out with  Terrano  flooring.  On  the  upper  floors,  the  space 
is  divided  in  modern  offices  which  give  every  facility  and 
accommdation  for  the  various  departments  and  clerical 
staff.  In  addition  to  the  Eadie-Douglas  direct  interests, 
the  Terrano  Flooring  Company,  Limited;  the  Insulyte 
Company,  and  the  B.  F.  Sturtevant  Company,  whom  the 
Eadie-Douglas  firm  represent,  also  have  offices  in  the 
building. 


INVISIBLE  HINGE. 

MUCH  ATTENTION  HAS  BEEN  GIVEN  to  interior 
trim  by  architects,  contractors  and  millmen  during  the 
past  decade  and  the  degree  of  perfection  that  characterizes 
the  interior  schemes  of  the  simplest  residence  and  the 
loftiest  skyscrapers  has  been  carried  to  a  point  little 
dreamed  of  a  few  years  ago. 

Hardware  has  played  no  little  part  in  this  exceptional 
development.  The  original,  hard,  utilitarian  character- 
istics  of   interior   hardware   fittings   have   given   place   to 


New     Premises     of     Eadie-Douglas,     Limited,     12-14     University 
Street,     Montreal. 

under  his  management,  assures  the  architect  and  engin- 
eer a  quick  and  satisfactory  service  in  the  execution  of 
their  contracts.  The  new  department  will  be  devoted  ex- 
clusively to  highest  grades     of     mechanical     and     steam 


Soss    Invisible    Hinge    as    it    Appears    when    Open. 

beautifully  wrought,  stamped  and  cast  designs  to  harmon- 
ize perfectly  with  any  interior  scheme,  the  architect  may 
desire  to  carry  out.  There  is  invariably,  however,  one 
jarring  note  in  the  otherwise  harmonious  efifect  produced 
by  beautifully  designed  modern  hardware.  That  jarring 
note  is  the  hinge. 

The  protruding  hinge  has  successfully  defied  all  the  skill 
of  the  modern  craftsman.  Its  utilitarian  functions  remain 
always  its  predominant  feature,  and  cannot  be  hidden  even 
by  the  most  expert  designer.  It  has  remained  for  the  Soss 
Invisible  Hinge  to  solve  the  difficulty.  If  the  hinge  cannot 
be  made  beautiful,  then  we  must  hide  it.  That  is  simply 
what  has  been  successfully  accomplished  in  the  Soss  In- 
visible. This  hinge  is  simple,  strong  and  highly  practic- 
able. 

A  view  of  one  of  these  hinges,  as  it  appears  when  the  door 
is  open,  is  shown  in  the  acccmpanying  cut;  the  hinge 
is  very  strong,  being  made  of  a  composition  metal 
that  is  frictionless.  and  will  stand  as  much  rough  usage  as 
the  old-fashioned  hinge.  The  Number  116  invisible  hinge 
will  carry  a  door  1^  to  2^4  inches  in  thickness.  The 
Company  furnishes  a  template  for  use  in  laying  out  the 
mortise,  .so  that  the  hinges  will  fit  perfectly  when  applied. 
The  point  is  made,  that  any  carpenter  can  hang  a  door 
just  as  easily  and  quickly,  as  with  a  common  butt.     The 
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For  Decorative  Effect  and  Structural  Value 

ART   STONE 

is   unequalled    by   any  other    manufactured    stone    and 
:        :        :        unexcelled  by  any  natural  stone. 


■  ■ 


■■ss?^!?^- 


liirkbeck    linildinj;:,   Toronto.      (Jeorse     W.  Goiiiiiluck,  Architect. 

Estimates   furnished   from    Architects'    Drawings. 
Woric    executed    in    any    part    of    Canada. 

CANADIAN   ART    STONE    CO.,  Limited 


PRICE  ST. 


TORONTO 


Sales  Agents:    Eadie-Douglas  Limited,  iVIontreal 

Branch  Offices  i  WINNIPEG,  44S  Main  St.  OTTAWA,  81    Bank  St. 
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hinges  are  provided  with  a  roller  bearing  and  work 
smoothly  and  with  entire  satisfaction. 
The  illustration  which  we  present  herewith,  represents 
No.  112.  The  'hinge  can  be  seen  only  when  the  door  on 
which  it  is  applied,  is  open,  as  there  is  no  projeAing  metal 
on  either  side  of  door.  It  is  applied  to  the  same  part  of 
the  door  and  jamb,  as  the  ordinary  butt,  and  requires  no 
special  arrangement  of  the  work.  The  hinges  are  adapted 
for  wide  appKcation,  but  will  be  found  especially  suited 
for  panel  work,  lockers,  closets,  partition  doors,  cabinets, 
bookcases,  wardrobes,  folding  tables,  china  closets,  ladies' 
writing   desks,   caskets,   etc. 

Another  feature  of  the  Soss  Invisible  Hinge  is  the  fact 
that  it  is  absolutely  sanitary,  and  is  therefore  especially 
adapted  for  use  In  hospitals,  sanitariums,  hotels,  etc..  for 
which   it   is   being   rapidly   adopted. 

It  is  also  now  being  used  on  Pullman  cars,  motor  boats, 
etc.  In  fact  the  Soss  Invisible  Hinge  is  rapidly  coming 
into  use  wherever  a  hinge  is  required.  It  has  no  unsightly 
straps  exposed,  and  enhances  the  beauty  of  the  door,  room 
or  cabinet  wherever  it  is  used;  simple,  strong,  durable, 
practical  and  invisible  as  it  is,  the  Soss  Invisible  Hinge 
promises  to  be  a  favorite  with  architects,  contractors  and 
owners  alike.  It  is  manufactured  by  The  Soss  Invisible 
Hinge  Company,  104  Bathurst  Street,  Toronto,  Canada, 
who  will  be  pleased  to  supply  additional  information, 
prices,  etc.,  upon  request. 


RAPID  CONSTRUCTION. 


STRUCTURAL  STEEL  WORK  as  applied  to  the 
erection  of  buildings  excited  little  or  no  attention  a  quart- 
er of  a  century  ago.  This  was  because  at  that  time  the 
adoption  of  structural  steel  to  building  construction  was 
practically  an  untried  quantity.  It  remained  for  the  ad- 
vent of  the  modern  business  building — the  skyscraper 
which  thrusts  its  huge  frame  in  towering  outline  to  sei 
the  wayfarer  of  the  city  street  in  amazement  at  the  won- 
derful accomplishments  being  carried  out.  There  is  a  pic- 
turesque quality  about  the  "cowboy  of  the  sky,"  as  the 
structural  steelworker  is  known,  as  he  trips  along  his 
narrow  path  of  steel,  or  swings  through  the  air  at  the  end 
of  the  boom,  assembUng  the  beam  and  girders,  far  above 
the  pavement  below,  which  makes  him  a  fascinating  char- 
acter, and  an  inspiration  to  writers  to  record  his  daring 
both  in  epic  and  prose. 

Toronto  recently  had  an  opportunity  in  the  erection 
of  Ambrose  Kent  and  Sons'  new  building,  at  the  corner 
of  Yonge  and  Richmond  streets,  to  witne.ss  the  speed  with 
which  work  of  this  nature  can  be  carried  out.  The  frame- 
work of  this  building,  which  is  a  ten-storey  structure,  em- 
bodying 650  tons  of  steel,  was  carried  Ito  completion  in  the 
remarkably  short  time  of  28  working  days.  The  work  was 
begun  July  19,  and  the  structural  members  of  the  steel 
frame  was  completely  in  place  on  August  24th.       It  has 


been  the  general  opinion  until  lately  that  the  facilities  of 
Canadian  manufacturers  and  steel  fabricators  were  in 
adequate  to  the  task  of  executing  work  in  a  time  such  as 
modern  business  conditions  and  requirements  will  allow. 
Increasing  land  values  and  the  demand  for  accommoda- 
tions make  it  imperative  for  work  of  this  character  to 
be  accomplished  in  the  shortest  time  possible.  But,  the 
erection  of  the  steel  work  of  the  Kent  Building  demon- 
strates the  fact  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  Canadian  in- 
terests to  go  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  Dominion  ; 
and  this  fact  is  further  demonstrated  in  the  erection  of 
the  framework  of  the  Standard  Bank  Building,  King 
street,  Toronto,   which   was  put  up  by  the   same  concern. 

During  the  process  of  construction,  the  work  proved 
a  subject  of  daily  interest  to  the  passing  throngs,  and  the 
rapidity  and  thoroughness  with  which  it  was  carried  out 
is  a  glowing  tribute  to  Canadian  manufacturing  resources, 
engineering  skill  and  working  organization;  and  con- 
clusive evidence  that  Canadian  architects  and  engineers 
can  easily  have  their  largest  and  most  important  struc- 
tures executed  by  Canadian  contractors. 


WOOD  STAINS. 

THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  WOOD  STAINS  and  pre- 
servatives is  something  which  has  thoroughly  impressed 
itself  upon  the  architect  and  builder.  It  has  simply  re- 
mained with  them  to  test  and  judge  the  merits  of  prepar- 
ations of  this  nature,  to  ascertain  the  one  which  will  pro- 
duce the  most  consistent  decorative  results,  and  enhance 
the  durability  of  the  character  of  material  to  which  it  is 
applied.  Attention  is  called  in  this  instance  to  the  well- 
known  preserving  qualities  and  beautifying  effect  cf 
"Creosote  Shingle  Stains,"  whose  value  as  a  preventative 
of  dccompc'sition  in  wood  construction  has  long  been  de- 
monstrated by  the  fact  that  for  many  ye»''s  these  stains 
have  been  specified  and  adopted  by  bcth  the  foremen t 
architects  and  builders  in  England  and  France,  as  well  as 
on  this  continent.  It  is,  however,  only  in  recent  y:ars 
that  "Creosote  Shingle  Stains"  have  become  generally 
used.  First  coming  into  prominence  as  an  artistic  ex- 
terior finish,  it  is  now  being  employed  almost  universally, 
not  only  on  shingle  roofs,  but  on  barns,  fences,  outbuild- 
ings and  wherever  the  architect  and  builder  seeks  to  pro- 
duce a  harmonious  blending  of  colors  with  the  surround- 
ing landscape.  One  of  the  essential  features  of  this  par- 
ticular stain  is  that,  as  its  name  would  imply,  being  made 
of  creosote  oils,  it  possesses  a  penetrating  quality  and 
germ-destroying  virtue,  such  as  is  claimed  is  not  found  in 
other  'Stains  in  which  creosote  oil  is  not  a  constituent.  .\ 
nimiber  of  Canadian  houses  have  in  recent  years  come 
prominently  to  the  front  in  the  manufacture  of  this  line, 
among  them  the  Manton  Bros.,  whose  announcement  ap- 
pears elsewhere  in  this  issue.  This  firm  supplies  the  trade 
from  coast  to  coast,  and  they  are  perhaps  the  largest  pro- 
ducers in  this  respect  in  the  Dominion. 


MANTON'S 

CREOSOTE 
Shingle  Stains 

are  Standard 


MANTON'S 

Mortar  Colors 

for  coloring  mortar, 
sand  and  lime 
brick,  etc. 


Largest  Manufacture  s  in   the  Dominion 

MANTON   BROS.        -        -        -        Toronto,  Ontario 
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Kinnear    Radiators 

ARE 

Noted  For  Extreme  Lightness  and  of   Handling.     They   Require  but 
One-half  the  floor  space  and  Weigh  One-fourth  as  much  as  Cast  Radiators. 

KINNEAR     RADIATORS 

are  strong,  efficient,  light, 
compact,  sanitary,  durable, 
and  quick  acting.  Can  heat 
a  room  in  half  the  time  it 
takes  to  heat  with  a  cast 
heater.  Kinnear  Pressed 
Radiators  will  last  a  life 
time. 

Kinnear  Radiators  Weigh 

60  Lbs.,  the  Cast  247  Lbs.  Kin„e-r   Radiator 

They  are  Built  on  the  Plan  of  a  Sheet  Iron  Stove,  to  Get  Instantly  Hot  on  turn  of  the  Valve,  and  to  get 
Heat  out  into  the  Room,  Where  it  Heats  You,  not  the  Radiator. 


Comparative  size  of  Kinnear  and   old 
time  Radiators. 


You  have  absolute  control 
of  heat,  will  not  burst  with 
frost,  have  better  circulation 
of  water,  and  greater  con- 
densation power  for  steam. 

Hold  40  per  cent,  less 
water  than  cast  radiator, 
consequently  effect  a  great 
saving  in  fuel,  as  it  is  much 
easier  to  heat  36  gallons  of 
water  than  60. 


Kinnear  Wall  Radiator. 

Requires  half  the  space  of  the  Cast  Iron. 


Why  persist  in  heating  up 
a  ton  or  two  of  cast  iron  be- 
fore you  get  any  heat  out  of 
your  radiator  for  yourself? 

Kinnear  Radiators  are  be- 
ing specified  by  leading 
Architects  on  the  American 
Continent.     Send  for  us. 


The   Electric    Weld    Combination     Boiler 
and  Gas  Water  Heater 

Adapted  for  use  with  either  Coal  Range  or  Gas.  One  of  the  chief  features  of  this,  the  most 
economical  and  efficient  heater  on  the  marltet,  is  the  fact  that  it  is  absolutely  automatic  In 
oiperation.  being  fitted  with  a  thermal  valve.  It  can  ibe  regulated  to  heat  water  to  any  temipera- 
ture  and  as  the  heated  water  is  drawn  it  is  automatically  replaced  and  heated  to  the  same 
temperature.  Suitable  for  all  kinds  of  Hot  Water  service;  for  Residences,  Apartments,  Hotels, 
Office  Buildings,  or  any  place  where  Hot  Water  Is  required.  It  is  not  necessary  to  place  the 
Electric  eld  Heater  In  the  liasement.  It  can  be  placed  anywher^.  It  is  dustless,  ashless,  odor- 
less, cool,  quick,  safe  and  convenient.  Unlimited  hot  water  for  family  using  several  bathrooms, 
laundry  and  kitchen,  for  half  a  cent  an  hour.  Electric  Weld  Heaters  are  simple,  so  can  easily 
be  repaired. 

Electric  Weld  Combination  Boiler  and  Gas  Water  Heater.  Consumes  only  half  as  much  gas 
as  the  Independent  heaters.  Guaranteed  In  every  way.  Costs  half  of  other  Instantaneous 
water  heaters.     Price,  with  ther.-nal    valve,    ^48.00;    without,    J.^8.00. 

We  have  a  large  exhibit  at  the  Canadian  National  Exhibition.  Look  us  up,  and  be  con- 
vinced that  we  have  the  best  on   the  market. 


A.    WELCH    &     SON, 


302  Queen  St.  West, 


Selling  Agents  for  Ontario, 
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WE   MAKE  A  SPECIALTY  OF 

Vaults  &  Vault  Doors 


For  Banks,  Trust  and  Loan  Companies,  Insurance  Companies  and  all  Monetary 
Institutions,  where  High-grade  Workmanship  and  the  best  obtainable  protection 
is  required.  :  ::::::::::::: 


Illustration  shows  the  Vault  built  and  installed  by  us  for  THE  CANADIAN  BANK  OF  COMMERCE, 

at  VANCOUVER,   B.C. 

We  build  a  complete  line  of  Safes,  Vaults,  Vault  Doors,  Deposit 
Boxes  and  Messenger  Boxes  to  meet  all  requirements.  : 

Ask  for  complete  Catalog  No.  14  and  book  of  Are  testimonials. 


The  Goldie  &  McCulloch  Co.,  Limited 


QALT,    ONTARIO,    CANADA 


WESTERN   BRANCH 

248  McDermott  Ave.,  Winnipeg.  Man. 


QUEBEC   AGENTS 
Rois    &   Greig,    Montreal,    Que. 


B.  C.  AGENTS 
Robt.  Hnmilton  tf  Co.,  Vancouver,  B.C. 


W  E  MAKE  Wheelock  Engines,  Corliss  Engines,  Ideal  Engines,  Boilers,  Heaters,  Steam  and  Power 
Pumps,  Condensers,  Flour  Mill  Machinery,  Oatmeal  Mill  Machinery,  Wood-working  Machinery,  Transmission  and 
Elevating  Machinery,  Safes,  Vaults  and  Vault  Doors. 

Ask  for  Catalogues,  prices  and   all   infopmation 
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King  Radiators  are  honest  radi- 
ators m  build,  rating  and  design. 
They  are  made  in  the  best  and 
imest  equipped  radiator  plant  on 
the  continent,  which  employs 
only  the  most  skilled  workmen. 

"  The    superior    quality    and 

smoothness  m  finish  of  the  castings  used,  and   the  grace- 
ful  and   artistic   lines  in   their   construction,   make 

Kin^  Radiators 

scientifically,  practically  and  mechanically  a  masterpiece 
— the  most  perfect  steam  and  hot  water  radiators  on  the 
Canadian  market.  The  ornamentation  is  raised — not 
sunk.  They  are  handsomely  built,  aesthetic  in  proportion, 
and  the  relief  ornamentations  are 
such  as  to  adapt  the"Kin^  to  various 
combinations  m  color  decorations. 
Sec  them — then  compare  with  others 

THE  KING  RADIATOR  CO.,  LIMITED 

St.  Helens  Ave.,  near  Bloor.  TORONTO 

GLUFF  BROS.,  TORONTO,  SELLING  AGENTS 
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TURNBULL 


A  few  Represe 
which  our  High  ' 
Freight  Elevatoii 

TURNBULL   ELII 


Southam    Press    BIdg.,    Toronto.      Messrs. 
Sproatt   &    Rolph,    Architects. 


JOHN    SI 


BRANCHES 


22  St.  John  Street,  MONTREAL 
193  Lombard  Street,  WINNIPEG 


Confederation    Life    BIdg.,    Toronto.     J.    Wilson    Gray,   Architect. 
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ELEVATORS 


;ive  Buildings  in 
le  Passenger  and 
ive  been  installed. 

TOR  MFG.nCO 

CRONTO 
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Continental     Life     Bldg.,     Toronto. 


'«    Idg.,    Toronto.       Messrs.     Burke.     Horwood     &     White, 

:Wt;ti. 


Banque    Nationcle,    Montreal.      Marchand    &    Haskell,    Architects. 
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Clarke  &  Monds 


LIMITED 


General  Contractors 


E.  LONQ  M'F'Q.  Co.,  Orillia. 


RAEDER  &  WOOD,  Architects 


Some  of  our  Recent  Work 

In    Re=inf creed   Concrete 

The  above  illustrates  plant  now  being  completed  by  us 
at  Orillia  for  the  E.  Long  M'f'g.  Co.,  consisting  of  Machine 
Shop,  Storehouse,  Foundry,  Pattern  Shop,    Etc. 

We  solicit  invitations  from  Architects  to  tender  on 
work  of  every  description.  Re-inforced  Concrete  Work 
a  specialty. 
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Lincoln   Cathedral — View   showing   the   Great   West   Front  with    its    Massive   Twin   Towers   and   the   Great   Central   Tower   in   the   Back- 
ground.     (See   page   45.) 
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Building  returns  show  brisk  activity — Sub- 
stantial advances  noted  in  eighteen  out  of 
twenty-four  important  centres — Average 
gain  for  August,  24  per  cent.   .    .    . 


BUILDING  OPERATIOXS  throu-liout  the  Domin- 
ion still  remain  strikingly  brisk  with  little  or  no 
signs  of  an  approaching  subsidence.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  outlook  for  fall  work  was  never  more  prom- 
ising. August  wound  up  the  summer  season  in  a  manner 
quite  in  keeping  with  the  marked  development  which  has 
continued  throughout  since  the  beginning  of  the  year. 
Permits  issued  in  twenty-four  important  centres  reporting 
to  Construction,  total'  $8,257,984,  as  against  $5,799,800 
for  the  same  period  in  1909.  This  gives  an  average  in- 
crease of  42  per  cent.,  a  gain  which  can  be  taken  as  be- 
ing fairly  representative  of  the  situation  in  general. 

While  all  sections  fared  exceedingly  well,  the  West 
in  particular,  enjoyed  a  most  consistent  expansion.  Omit- 
ting Vancouver's  loss  of  11  per  cent.,  which  borrows  but 
little  from  the  splendid  total  gain  already  made  by  that 
city,  not  a  solitary  break  is  noted.  Saskatchewan  pre- 
sents in  itself  an  array  of  statistics  which  show  a  most 
marvelous  state  of  development.  Saskatoon  has  an  increase 
of  927  per  cent..  Prince  Albert  a  gain  of  58C  per  cent., 
and  Moose  Jaw  an  advance  of  .502  per  cent.,  thus  giving 
this  province  the  highest  increase  per  cent,  recorded  for 
the  month  in  one,  two,  three  order.  Regina  also  shows 
a  very  gratifying  total  although  the  gain,  5  per  cent.,  is 
not  nearly  as  pronounced. 

Equally  as  prosperous  was  the  condition  in  Alberta. 
Calgary  made  a  gain  of  82  per  cent.,  representing  an  in- 
vestment of  nearly  a  half-million,  and  Edmontrn  and 
Lethbridge  surpassed  their  corresponding  figures  to  the 
extent  of  34  and  67  per  cent,  in  order  named.  Aside 
from  these  places,  other  gains  noted  are:  Victoria  50  per 
cent.;  Winnipeg  27,  and  Brandon  55  per  cent.  Winnipeg 
total  is  second  largest  amount  registered,  permits  having 
been  issued  for  new  buildings  aggregating  value  $1,449,- 
100  as  against  $1,135,250  in  August  1909. 

In  Ontario  three  losses  occurred,  viz :  Windsor  23  per 
cent.,  Ottawa  54,  and  London  30  per  cent.;  but  these  are 
effectively  counteracted  by  the  heavy  investments  made 
and  the  high  percentage  attained  in  other  centres.  Ham- 
ilton made  an  excellent  showing,  netting  a  gain  of  123  per 
cent;  as  did  also.  Port  .Arthur,  where  the  total  was  18(i 
per  cent,  greater  than  la.st  year.  Fort  William  and  Brant- 
ford  are  ahead  by  a  margin  of  21  and  10  per  cent.,  re- 
spectively, while  Toronto,  with  an  advance  of  28  per 
cent.,  registers  the  highest  amount  ($1,713,040)  recorded 
in  the  Dominion.  Berlin  does  not  submit  comparative 
figures,  but  an  amount  which  places  operations  for  the 
month  at  $17,400. 

In  Quebec  the  condition  seems  to  be  clearly  indicated 
by  the  figures  of  Montreal,  which  show  a  rise  of  approx- 
imately $700,000;  the  exact  value  of  permits  being  $1,- 
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393,047,  and  the  increase  noted  99  per  cent.  It  is  quite 
likely,  in  view  of  the  pronounced  activity  in  this  case,  that 
other  cities  in  the  province  also  made  substantial  strides. 
Further  east,  St.  John  and  Sydney  annex  gain  of  22  per 
cent,  and  17  per  cent,  respectively;  although  Halifax  is 
in  arrear  with  a  decrease  of  45  per  cent.,  the  compara- 
tive amounts  recorded,  however,  being  quite  small. 


Permits  for 
July,  1910. 

Permits  for 
July,  1909. 

Inc., 
Per  cent. 

Dec, 
Per  cent. 

Berlin,     Ont 

.     $17,400 

45,450 

56,680 

.      440,998 

.  .      133,900 

.  .      204,580 

13,800 
.      230,100 
.      122,325 

40,705 
.  1,393,047 
.      314,275 
.      146,800 

75,200 
.      212,750 
.      175,615 

69,825 
.      348,330 

22,250 
.  1,713,040 
.      745,235 
.      212.814 

63,775 
1,449,100 

$29,200 
51,218 

242,175 
99,707 

168,935 
25,117 

102,755 
73,100 
64,137 

699,255 
52,150 

321,600 
26,600 
31,000 

166,924 

56,900 

33,850 

18,950 

1,335,332 

841,020 

141,040 

83,625 

1,135,250 

55.65 
10.66 
82.09 
34.29 
21.09 

123^93 
67.33 

99.21 
502.63 

182.70 

586.29 

5.20 

22.71 

929.04 

17.41 

28.28 

50.88 

27^64 

Brandon     Man 

Brantford,    Ont.     .  . . 

Calgary,    Alta 

Edmonton,    Alta. 

Fort   William,   Ont. 

Halifax 

45 

06 

Lethbridge,    Alta. 

London,    Ont 

Montreal,     Que. 

36 

54 

Moose  Jaw,   Sask. 

Ottawa.    Ont 

Port   Arthur,    Ont.    . 

54 

36 

Prince  Albert,  Sask. 

St.    John,    N.B 

Toronto,    Ont. 

Vancouver.   B.C.    ... 
Victoria,    B.C. 

11 

39 

Windsor,    Ont 

Winnipeg,     Man. 

23 

74 

$8,257,984 

$5,799,840 

42.38 
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R.A.I.C.  holds  successful  assembly  in 
Winnipeg — Federation  of  Provincial  bodies 
completed — Importation  of  foreign  plans 
and  the  labor  situation  discussed.    .    .    . 


INt  THIS  ISSUE  we  give  considerable  space  to  a  re- 
port of,  and  papers  read  before  the  Royal  Archi- 
tectural Institute  of  Canada.  This  national  or- 
ganization' of  architects  has  journeyed  through  many 
difficulties,  but  has  eventually  arrived  at  the  point  where 
it  may  'be  t«rmed  a  "going"  institution.  We  have  said 
much  in  these  columns  with  regard  to  the  organization 
of  the  Institute,  and  with  the  various  difficulties  that 
have  had  to  l>e  overcome  by  its  organizers,  and  the  fact 
that  these  difficulties  have  been  overcome,  and  that  the 
Royal  Architectural  Institution  of  Canada  is  a  real  ef- 
fective working  organization  is  evidence  of  the  consist- 
ency, good  judgment  and  untiring  energy  of  its  pro- 
moters. 

The  banquet  was  one  of  the  largest,  if  not  the  most 
fully  attended  of  any  ever  held  by  an  architectural  organ- 
ization in  Canada.  The  speeches  were  bright  and  the 
western  hospitality,  which  is  so  well  known  by  Eastern- 
ers who  have  had  the  privilege  to  have  had  experience 
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in  the  West,  showed  conclusively  that  the  West  is  surely 
a  substantial  arm  of  Canada. 

The  control  of  labor  in  the  building  trades  by  United 
States  officials  was  dealt  with  by  President  F.  S.  Baker, 
and  his  remarks  were  very  much  emphasized  by  those  of 
Mr.  Carter,  President  of  the  Winnipeg  Builders'  Ex- 
change with  reference  to  the  existing  lock-out  of  build- 
ings trades  employees  in  Winnipeg.  President  Baker 
also  made  some  very  terse  remarks  with  regard  to  the 
employment  of  American  architects  in  Canada,  stating 
that  the  Dominion  Government  should  view  with  a  great- 
er concern  the  inefficiency  of  our  present  tariff  laws  on 
architectural  plans.  Mr.  Baker  recommended  an  in- 
crease in  the  duty  on  imported  plans.  A  very  interest- 
ing coincidence  occurred  during  the  Convention  of  the 
R.  A.  I.  C,  which  we  have  reason  to  assume  was 
prompted  somewhat  -by  the  operations  of  the  Institute, 
in  the  seizure  of  the  plans  of  the  Bank  of  Mon- 
treal, prepared  by  Messrs.  McKini,  Meade  &  White, 
of  New  York.  The  action  of  the  customs  authorities 
was  unanimously  approved  of  by  the  members  in  con- 
vention. President  Baker,  who  was  re-elected,  is  to  be 
greatly  commended  upon  the  success  of  his  efforts  in 
arranging  for  the  adoption  of  a  constitution  that  has 
been  approved  of  by  the  various  provincial  bodies  in  the 
Dominion. 
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American  contemporary  deprecates  CON- 
STRUCTION'S attitude  toward  the  employ- 
ment of  United  States  architects  in  Canada 
— Believes  that  better  reciprocal  relations 
should  exist. 


WE  PRODUCE  HEREWITH  an  editorial  from 
our  contemporary,  "The  Western  Architect," 
and  from  its  contents  one  would  assume  our 
American  friends  were  really  desirous  of  being  reciprocal, 
but  are  they?  How  many  Canadian  architects  have  ever 
had  a  commission  in  the  United  States?  And  if  a  promin- 
ent Canadian  architect  did  secure  a  commission  to  erect  a 
building  in  the  United  States,  how  would  they  get  their 
plans  over  there?  We  know  of  one  or  two  of  our  Cana- 
dian architects  who  have  had  some  experience  in  this  direc- 
tion. This  editorial  reads  very  much  like  a  letter  that  was 
received  by  a  prominent  Canadian  architect  from  a  fellow 
architect  of  New  York,  who  deprecated  the  unethical 
attitude  of  Construction  toward  the  interview  that  ap- 
peared in  "The  Toronto  Star,"  and  stated  that  he  was 
rather  sorry  to  learn  that  Canadian  architects  did  ap- 
prove of  such  severe  criticism.  He  also  spoke  of  some 
work  he  had  done  in  Canada,  and  of  the  fact  that  he 
believed  Ontario  architects  w'ere  too  broad-minded  to 
approve  of  such  methods.  He  further  stated  that  the 
line  between  Canada  and  the  United  States  was  purely 
an  imaginary  one  and  thought  that  American  architects 
should  not  find  it  a  barrier. 

We  are  perfectly  free  to  admit  that  it  would  not  be 
a  bad  plan  if  there  were  some  reciprocal  relation  be- 
tween Canada  and  the  United  States  in  the  matter  of 
architectural  plans,  but  we  are  not  free  to  admit  that  the 
plans  of  American  architects  should  be  admited  into 
Canada,  and  that  those  of  Canadian  architects  should 
be  barred  from  the  United  States. 

In  regard  to  the  statements  of  our  contemporary 
relative  to  the  interview  in  "The  Toronto  Star,"  we 
would  state  that  they  know  little  or  nothing  about  the 
affair,  and  are  in  no  jMsition  to  make  any  intelligent 
comments  upon  the  same.  We  would  state  that  we  do 
not  require  American  architects  to  erect  Canadian  build- 
ings. It  is  perfectly  true  and  right  that  the  architectural 
profession  of  this  country  and  of  the  United  States 
should  be  friends,  but  until  such  time  as  Canadian  ar- 
chitects are  permitted  to  prepare  plans  for  buildings  to 


be  erected  in  the  United  States,  we  have  no  right  to  be- 
lieve that  American  architects  have  a  right  to  assume 
that  the  boundary  line  between  this  country  and  the 
United  States  is  purely  an  imaginary  one.  The  remarks 
of  our  contemporary  in  question  are  as  follows: 

"The  happily  infrequent  'growing  pains'  of  latter  clay  arclii- 
tectural  progress  on  tlie  North  American  cointinent  have 
broken  fortii  during  the  past  montli  over  statements  said  to 
have  been  made  by  Rustace  G.  Bird,  of  the  firm  of  Oarrere 
and  Hasting.s,  of  New  York,  who  have  diesigned  the  proposed 
Bank  of  Toronto  building  in  Toronto.  The  e<litorial  pages  of 
'Construction'  for  July  (|UOte  Mr.  Bird  in  an  interview  said 
t  have  been  given  to  the  Toronto  'Star'  in  which  the  Ameri- 
can charges  Canadian  architects  with  being  inferior  to  Ameri- 
can architects.  We  cannot  but  surmise  that  Mr.  Bird  has  been 
misinterpreted  by  his  original  Interviewer.  Inasmuch  as  Cana- 
da and  the  United  States  are  both  straining  every  nerve  and 
sinew  to  attain  the  best,  the  benefit  to  both  countries  as  an 
undivided  unit  always  has  been  and  will  be  sought.  'Con- 
struction' knows  that  the  very  enterprise  that  sends  American 
architects  into  Canada  hails  the  Canadian  artist  to  Wa-shing- 
ton  or  New  York.  Both  countries  need  each  other,  and  both 
will  build  up  the  cities  of  each.  After  all  the  word  'best'  is 
comparative  when  viewed  in  the  light  of  individual  needs.  Mr. 
Bird  may  be  the  best  for  this  particular  work,  and  the  promin- 
ent gentlemen  mentioned  as  the  exponents  of  the  best  in  Cana- 
dian architecture  are  needed  for  their  special  ability  in  de- 
sign. It  is  a  case  of  give  and  take.  In  so  far  as  Mr.  Bird's 
alleged  remarks  are  eoncemed.  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  American  and  Canadian  press  have  sunk  more  navies  in 
time  of  battle  than  ever  floated  the  high  seas.  Let  us  grasp 
hands   and  keep   on    with    the   upward   march." 
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Architects  as  advertisers — The  ethical  im- 
portance of  professional  dignity  in  the  prac- 
tice of  architecture — The  difference  between 
the  business  and  the  profession  of  architec- 
ture.  .    .    . 


IS  IT  PROFESSIONAL  for  an  architect  to  adver- 
tise? If  so,  why  should  an  architect  not  pay  for 
the  connecting  of  his  name  with  a  building  which 
he  has  designed?  We  maintain  that  an  architect,  as  a 
professional  man,  has  a  right  to  demand  that  his  name 
should  be  connected  with  his  work  in  the  public  press, 
whether  the  work  is  commendable  or  otherwise.  In 
other  words,  the  public  press  has  the  right  to  connect 
the  name  of  an  architect  with  a  failure;  it  also  has  the 
right  to  connect  his  name  with  a  success.  Tnc  provin- 
cial attitude  maintained  by  our  Canadian  pres.s  in  a^^sum- 
ing  that  the  name  of  the  architect  is  not  entitled  to  be 
published  with  the  illustrations  of  his  building,  is  pe- 
culiar to  Canada  for  the  reason  that  the  press  docs  not 
view  architecture  as  a  profession.  If  a  prominent  man 
is  taken  seriously  ill,  the  press  mentions  the  name  of 
the  physician  that  is  in  attendance.  If  a  jjrominent  case 
before  the  law  courts  is  under  discussion,  the  press 
assumes  that  the  name  of  the  attorneys  are  of  interest 
to  the  public;  but  when  illustrating  or  describing  a  build- 
ing it,  unfortunately,  is  the  custom  of  Canadian  publi- 
cations to  omit  the  name  of  the  architect,  for  the  reason 
that  they  are  not  inclined  to  give  "free  advertising." 
But  when  an  architect,  after  having  contended  that  he 
has  these  rights,  as  a  professional  man,  undertakes  to 
apply  busin'ess  methods  (in  the  way  of  advertising)  to 
his  profession,  he  not  only  brings  the  profession  of 
architecture  into  disrepute  but  he  undertakes  to  employ 
a  business  advantage  in  professional  work.  If  archi- 
tects have  a  right  to  demand  professional  recognition  as 
do  lawyers  and  doctors  in  the  daily  press,  then  they  must 
adhere  to  the  principles  as  laid  down  in  the  ethics  of 
their  profession. 

We  reproduce  herewith  two  advertisements,  each 
of  which  occupy  a  page  in  a  special  edition  issued  by  a 
Vancouver  paper,  in  which  certain  architects  have  under- 
taken to  show  (in  a  business  way)  their  ability  to  de- 
sign and  execute  work.  It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that 
every  architect  in  Vancouver  and  Victoria  was  solicited 
for  like  advertisements,  and  it  is  also  reasonable  to  as- 
sume that  there  are  several  architects  in  these  two 
cities  who  could  have  shown  work  that  would  have  been 
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quite  as  much  to  their  credit  as  those  illustrated  in  the 
two  advertisements  in  question.  The  layman,  as  a  rule, 
does  not  understand  the  ethics  of  the  profession  of  ar- 
chitecture, and  it  is  unfair  to  those  architects  who  ad- 
here to  the  ethics  as  established  by  the  profession,  to 
have  professional  men  use  business  methods  in  the  prose- 
cution of  their  profession   (if  it  might  lie  so  called). 

If  the  advertising  department  of  th<^daily  press  can 
insist  upon  architects  paying  the  price  for  space  in  their 
special  or  regular  editions,  then  how  can  we  expect  the 
press  to  give  the  architect  credit  for  his  work  in  their 
news  columns?  If  doctors  advertise  they  would  he  ob- 
liged to  pay  a  fee  to  have  their  name  connected  with  a 
prominent  case,  likewise  with  the  lawyers,  also  painters, 
sculptors  too,  and  it  is  the  same  with  architects.  Can- 
ada is  a  new  country  and  it  is  quite  within  reason  that 
there  should  be  ambitious  men  engaged  in  the  architec- 
ural  profession  the  same  as  all  other  avenues  of  our 
progressive,  industrial  activity,  some  of  whom  may  be 
more  or  less  impatient  for  immediate  success.  That  suc- 
cess in  the  view  of  some  may  be  obtained  through  the 
use  of  money  in  giving  publicity  to  the  character  and 
quality  of  their  work,  but  if  the  public  press  has  reason 
to  believe  that  money  may  be  secured  for  giving  publi- 
city to  the  buildings  erected  by  these  architects,  then  it 
has  the  reason  to  assume  that  it  should  deal  with  the 
architect  in  the  discussion  of  his  work,  the  same  as  with 
ordinary  business  institutions.  We  deal  with  this  mat- 
ter only  to  point  out  to  architects  generally,  that  if  they 
expect  to  be  treated  professionally  by  the  press,  they 
must  assurrle  a  professional  attitude  towards  the  press. 

If,  in  the  columns  of  this  paper,  we  should  under- 
take to  publish  illustrations  and  plans  of  buildings  and 
solicit  the  architect  for  a  remuneration  for  connecting 
his  name  with  such  photographs  or  plans  of  buildings, 
we  would  be  told  that  our  policy  in  this  connection  was 
professionally  indecent.  If  architects  feel  that  they 
should  be  looked  upon  as  professional  men  they  must 
conduct  themselves  as  such. 

There  is  a  clearly  marked  line  in  the  practice  of  archi- 
tecture which  every  designer  should  not  fail  to  recognize. 
On  one  side  is  an  adherence  to  certain  defined  principles 
laid  down  to  preserve  and  promote  the  best  interests  of 


both  the  art  and  the  profession.  On  the  other,  a  condition 
which,  if  adopted  and  persisted  in,  is  tO'  engender  a  dis- 
regard or  perversion  of  architectural  effort  in  the  inter- 
ests of  pure  ccmmercialism.  The  line  is  strictly  defined 
and  all  too  obvious,  and  a  designer  is  known  according  to 
the  side  on  which  arravs  himself. 
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"i  West   Choir,    Lincoln   Cathedral,   as   it      Appears    Looking    Towards    the    Great    Organ. 
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Lincoln    Cathedral — View    showing    the    Beautiful     Detail    and    Outline    of    Structure,    as    It    Lifts    Itself    in    Majestic    Grandeur    above 
the    Neighboring    House    Tops. 


INCOLN  CATHEDRAL 
ENGLAND'S  OLDEST 


ONE 
OF 


CHURCH  EDIFICES 


The  least  known  of  England's  Great  Churches.     Started  in  1074  A.D.  during  the  reign  of 
William  the  Conqueror.     An  historical  description  compiled  and  arranged  by  Oscar  Raven. 


SITUATED  OX  THE  RIDGE  of  a  steep  hill  domin- 
ating the  city,  and  about  250  feet  ahove  the  level 
of  the  plain  around,  stands  the  beautiful  Cathedral 
of  Lincoln,  where  it  has  stood  for  more  than  six  centuries 
almost  unchanged  in  its  general  outline. 

The  first  cathedral  church  was  begun  about  the  year 
1074  by  Bishop  Remigius,  who  was  one  of  William  the 
Conqueror's  followers.  It  was  ready  for  consecration  in 
1092.  This  original  church  followed  the  Xorman  model 
of  which  so  many  examples  were  then  rising  in  every 
part  of  England  in  that  it  was  cruciform  in  plan,  ending 
at  the  east  in  a  semicircular  apse.  The  structure  was 
designed  for  a  pair  of  Western  towers,  which  so  com- 
monly formed  a  part  of  the  Xorman  design.  Of  this 
original  pile  the  only  parts  remaining  are  the  central  por- 
tion of  the  west  front,  with  its  three  deeply  recessed 
portals,  whose  arches  are  unrelieved  by  any  moulding  or 
ornament,  and  a  fragment  of  the  first  bay  of  the  nave 
and  the  lower  stories  of  the  two  western  towers.  Re- 
migius's  work  is  characterized  by  the  stern,  almost  sav- 
age plainness  of  the  early  Xorman  style. 

In  this  Norman   portion  of  the  west  front,  now   re- 
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maining,  is  a  curious  band  of  rude  bas-reliefs,  represent- 
ing Scriptural  subjects  and  extending  in  a  fragmentary 
band  along  the  facade;  the  date  of  these  is  uncertain, 
but  they  probably  belong  to  a  period  anterior  to  the  time 
of  Remigius  and  were  inserted  by  him  in  his  new  cath- 
edral as  sacred  relics  of  an  earlier  age. 

An  accidental  fire  in  1141  entirely  destroyed  the  fiat 
timber  ceiled  room  and  otherwise  damaged  the  church. 
It  was  restored  "with  subtle  artifice,"  writes  the  chron- 
icles, "that  it  looked  fairer  than  in  its  first  newness." 

Alexander  "the  Magnificent"  was  bishop.  He  vaulted 
the  whole  church  with  stone,  and  to  him  may  probably 
be  ascribed  the  three  beautiful  western  doorways  with 
their  richly  carved  shafts  and  grotesque  arch  mouldings 
in  the  deep  recesses  of  the  Xorman  front.  The  interesting 
arcade  above  the  two  side  recesses  of  the  west  front  and 
the  lower  visible  stories  of  the  western  towers  are  also 
his  work.  These  are  all  in  the  later  Xorman  or  Transi- 
tion style. 

In  1185  the  cathedral  was  shattered  by  an  earthquake, 
and  when  in  the  following  year  Hugh  of  Avalon  was 
made  bishop,  he   found  his  cathedral     rent  from  top  to 
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Lincoln    Cathedral — The    Great    East    Window      is    Seen    In    the    Foreground    with   the   Chapter   House   situated    at   the    Right   of    Main 
Structure. 


East  Choir,   Lincoln  Cathedral,  Showing  Great  East  Window   in  the   Background. 


Construction,  October,  1910. 
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^TT  EDITOR'S  NOTE.— While  chronicling  the  work 
^m  1 1  of  present  day  designers  of  the  new  world,  with 
^M  1 1  all  its  modern  utilitarian  influences,  it  is  zvell  that 
^^  I  we  do  not  let  pass  from  before  us  the  beautiful 
••^  old  ivork  of  the  designers  of  earlier  times — times 
when  the  architect  was  left  free  to  carry  out  his  concep- 
tions, unhampered  by  any  of  the  modern  influences  that 
show  themselves  so  conspicuously  in  the  architecture  of 
our  present  commercial  age.  It  is  zvcll  that  we  keep  before- 
us  the  work  of  men  who  xvere  not  obliged  to  build  for 
profit,  to  build  within  a  stipulated  sum,  to  build  to  meet 
the  demands  of  a  money-mad  age.  It  is  only  in  the  com- 
plete understanding  and  thorough  appreciation  of  the 
zvork  of  these  old  masters  that  we  can  look  for  a  toning 
influence  on  present-day  tendencies  in  architectural  de- 
sign. By  this  it  is  not  argued  that  we  should  undertake  in 
this  age  to  reproduce  the  work  of  mediaeval  times,  but  we 
do  maintain  that  the  aesthetic  in  our  present-day  archi- 
tecture is  measured  to  a  great  extent  by  our  appreciation 
of  the  zvonderful  work  of  earlier  ages. 


With  the  object  of  bringing  the  younger  members  of 
the  profession  closer  to  the  masterpieces  of  the  old  world, 
zve  undertook  some  months  ago  to  run  a  series  of  notable 
pieces  of  European  architecture  in  "Construction"  from 
time  to  time.  This  month  we  give  hereivith  an  illustrated, 
detailed  description  of  the  least  known  of  England's  fam- 
ous cathedrals — Lincoln  Cathedral — written  and  compiled 
by  Mr.  Oscar  B.  Raven.  Mr.  Raven  is  a  native  of  Lincoln, 
ivhere  this  famous  old  pile  has  stood  ivith  its  many  addi- 
tions, alterations,  misfortunes  and  glories,  through  the 
centuries  of  changing  conditions,  through  conquests,  re- 
bellions, 'Mars  within  and  ivars  without,  through  famine 
and  prosperity  since  the  days  of  William  the  Conqueror. 
The  Cathedral  is  the  pride  of  every  native  of  Lincoln,  and 
Mr.  Raven's  description  of  the  structure,  with  its  history 
as  compiled  by  him,  together  with  the  many  illustrations 
of  its  beautiful  detail,  reproduced  from  photos  selected 
from  his  very  large  collection,  we  believe  zuill  prove  nf 
interest  to  Canadian  architects  generally. 


bottom.  Its  restoration  was  one  of  his  first  cares,  but  he 
rebuilt  it  from  the  foundations  in  the  new  style.  Early 
English  Gothic,  which  had  been  developed  step  by  step 
out  of  the  rude  Xorman.  It  was  determined  to  build  it  in 
every  part  as  worthy  of  its  high  purpose  as  human  skill 
could  make  it.  Six  years  were  spent  in  preparing  for  so 
great  a  work.  The  plan  of  Canterbury  Cathedral  was 
followed ;  the  choir  was  provided  with  a  second  pair  of 
transepts,  each  with  two  apsidal  chapels  on  the  east  side, 
and  it  is  said  that  HeofFery  de  Noiers  was  the  architect. 
In  1192  the  foundations  were  laid,  and  before  the  death 
of  Bishop  Hugh  in   1200  the  choir  and  eastern  transepts 


capitals.  The  walls  of  the  triforium  above  consists  of 
two  pointed  arches  in  each  bay  springing  from  clustered 
piers,  and  subdivided  by  a  single  shaft  from  which  spring 
smaller  arches,  the  spandrel  of  the  arches  being  pierced 


Lincoln   Cathedral — Chapter   House. 

and  a  porti(;n  of  the  east  walls  of  the  western  transepts 
were  built.    The  choir  consisted  of  five  bays,  the  easter- 


1.  Flying  Buttress  of  Chapter  House.  2.  Flying  Buliress  Con- 
nected on  Exterior  of  Clerestory  to  Resist  the  Thrust  of  the 
Stone    Vaulting. 

by  a  quatrcfoil.  The  wall  of  the  clerestory  is  pierced  by 
three  narrow  lancet  windows,  each  bay  containing  good 
modern  stained  glass. 

The  aisles  of  the  choir  have  two  tall  lancet  windows 
in  each  bay  and  the  wall  beneath  enriched  by  the  wonder- 
ful double  arcading,  which  is  also  continued  around  the 
transept  walls. 

At  the  western  angles  of  the  choir  aisles  and  the 
transepts  are  two  very  remarkable  piers  of  almost  unique 
design,  which  call  for  special  attention.  Eight  detached 
Purbect  marble  shafts,  four  cylindrical  and  four  hexa- 
gonal with  hollow  sides  all  banded  and  having  rich  capi- 
tals surround  an  octagonal  stone  pier,  from  four  sides  of 
which  sprout  crockets  from  base  to  capital,  between  the 
marble  shafts. 

The  east  end  was,  like  Westminster  Abbey,  in  the  form 
of  a  polygonal  apse  with  a  six-sided  Lady-chapel  behind. 
This  portion  of  the  cathedral,  built  by  Bishop  Hugh, 
affords  the  earliest  known  example  cf  the  pure  Lancet 
Gothic  or  Early  English  architecture  in  England,  free 
from  any  trace  of  Norman   influence. 

The  western  transepts  were  completed  and  the  nave 
gradually  carried  westward  in  the  Early  English  style 
most  one,  opening  into  the  eastern  transepts,  the  remain- 
ing four  bays  having  deeply  moulded  pointed  arches 
springing  from  clustered  piers  with  delicate  foliage 
during  the  50  years  following  the  death  of  Bishop  Hugh. 
To  the  close  of  this  period,  namely,  the  middle  of     the 
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13th  century,  may 
'je  assigned  the  two 
western  chapels,  the 
arcaded  screen  wall 
of  the  west  front, 
the  chapter  house  on 
the  south  and  the 
Galilee  porch  and 
the  vestries  on  the 
north. 

The  plain  wall  of 
Remigius's  Norman 
west  front  is  set  in 
a  kind  of  frame  of 
richly  arcaded  work 
of  Early  English 
date,  and  probably 
contained  at  one 
time  an  army  of 
statues,  though  ar- 
chitecturally a  mis 
take  (for  it  does  not 
honestly  answer  to 
anything  behind  H, 
and  is  little  more 
than  an  orna'mentiil 
screen  wall,  and  moreover  hides  the  lower  portion  of  the 


North    Transept,    Lincoln    Cathedral,    Showing    Rose    Window,    "Dean's    Eye"     in    the    Background. 

fetime    and   bequeathed   them     to      the     fabric    of     the 

cathedral. 

The  west  front 
was  restored  in 
1852.  The  nave 
consists  of  seven 
bays  in  the  Early 
English  style,  and 
exhibits  that  boid 
disregard  of  rigid 
uniformity,  combin- 
ed with  general  har- 
mony, which  imparts 
to  mediaeval  build- 
ings a  living  char- 
acter, as  things  that 
have  grown  bit  by 
bit,  not  monoton- 
ously fashioned  I)y 
rule  and  measure. 
The  piers  support 
ing  the  superstruc- 
ture consist  alter 
nately  of  moulded 
shafts       of  solid 

coursed     stone,     and 


South    Transept,    Lincoln    Cathedral,    showing    Rose    Windows,    "Bishop's    Eye 


western  towers),  it  cannot  be  denied  the  west  front  is  a 
composition  of  singular  grandeur  of  outline  and  beauty 
of  detail.  The  centre  recess  of  the  front  had  its  semi- 
circular Norman  arch  removed,  probably  by  Bishop 
Grossteste  (1232-1253)  and  reolaced  bv  a  pointed  arch, 
ornamented  with  rich  mouldings  and  carvings.  In  the 
head  of  this  arch  is  an  Early  English  unique-foil  rose 
window,  containing  ancient  stained  glass  with  the  figure 
of  Remigius  in  pontifical  vestments,  holding  the  church 
of  which  he  was  founder. 

Below  this  window  and  above  the  main  doorway  is 
'  a  window  of  later  date,  an  excellent  example  of  the  per- 
pendicular period,  below  this  again  is  a  row  of  statutes 
of  English  kings. 

The  two  octagonal  turrets  at  the  extremities  of  the 
west  front  contain  spirel  stairs  c»»wned  with  spirelets ; 
that  to  the  south  bears  on  its  summit  a  statue  of  St. 
Hugh,  the  holy  bishop,'  who  may  be  truly  called  the 
second  founder  of  the  cathedral.  On  the  north  spirlet  is 
a  figure  known  as  the  "Swineherd  of  Stew,"  blowing  his 
horn  to  call  his  herd  together.  According  to  tradition, 
this  swineherd  collected  a  peck  of  silver  pennies  in  his 


the   Background.  detached     shafts     of 

Purbeck  marble  sur- 
rounding a  central  cove,  all  bearing  rich  foliage  capitals 
of  varying  design.     The   thrust  of  the  stone   vaulting  is 


Rose    Windows, 
"Bishop's    Eye. 


Lincoln    Cathedral, 


1.    "Dean's    Eye." 
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Lincoln   Cathedral — 1.    Nave   West.      2.   Triforium    in   Angel   Choir.      3.    Interior   Chapter    House. 


resisted  by  massive  "flying"  buttresses  en  the  exterior 
connected  to  the  clerestory  bv  means  of  an  arch  over  the 
nave  aisles. 

The  nave  aisles  are  uniform  in  general  design  though 
varying  in  detail,  each  bay  containing  two  rather  broad, 
single  light  lancet  windov^'S  filled  with  modern  stained 
glass. 

The  wall  below  these  windows  is  relieved  bv  a  contin- 


uous single  arcading,  differing  in  design  on  the  two  sides 
of  the  nave. 

The  two  Early  English  chapels  at  the  west  end  open 
by  lofty  arches  from  the  aisles;  that  to  the  north  having 
its  stone  vaulted  roof  supported  by  a  central  group  of 
Purbeck  marble  shafts  of  remarkable  lightness. 

The  central  tower  is  supported  on  four  lofty  arches, 
springing  from  four  enormously  massive  piers,  composed 


Lincoln    Criiiif^tiial  —  Rectancjular    Chantry    on    the    West,    Erected 
as   a    Monumental    Chapel    to    Bishop    Longland. 


Lincoln   Cathedral — State  Canopies. 
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Choir   Triforlum. 


Window    Detail,    South-East   Cloister. 


cf  a  central  cove  surrpunded  by  twenty-four  shafts  with 
rich  foHage  capitals  alternately  of  stone  and  Purbeck 
marble. 

The  spandrels  of  the  arches  are  enriched  by  the  char- 
acteristic diaper  work  which  covers  their  whole  surface. 

The  great  or  western  transepts  open  on  either  side  of 
the  central  tower,  each  having  an  aisle  on  the  east  side, 
divided  into  three  chapels,  but  having  no  aisle  on  the 
west  side.  The  north  arm  has  a  magnificent  rose  window 
with  "plate"  tracery  which  is  filled  with  priceless  stained 
glass  of  the  same  date  as  the  window — 1220. 

The  south  arm  has  also  a  rose  window,  originally  of 
lead  plate  tracery  similar  to  the  northern  one,  and  of  the 
same  date,  but  the  window  which  supplanted  it  is 
a  century  later  and  has  delicate  flowing  tracery  in 
the  form  of  two  leaves  with  veins.  The  glass  in 
this  window  consists  of  a  collection  of  confused 
fragments  of  ancient  glass,  the  survival  of  Puritan 
devastations. 

These  rose  windows  were  meant  to  symbolize 
the  two  eyes  of  the  church,  that  to  the  north, 
overlooking  the  deanery,  signifying  the  "Dean's 
Eyee,"  watchfully  open  to  guard  against  the  snares 
of  Lucifer,  the  Evil  One,  who,  according  to 
Isaih  XIV.,  13,  "Sits  in  the  sides  of  the 
north" ;  that  to  the  south,  overlooking  the  bish 


op's  palace,  known  as  the  "Bishop's  Eye,"  inviting  the 
genial  influence  of  the  Holy   Spirit. 

The  windows  above  these  rose  windows  light  the  false 
roof  and  are  not  seen  from  the  inside  of  the  cathedral. 

The  lancet  windows  beneath  the  rose  windows  con- 
tain very  rich  ancient  glass.  The  walls  below  and  all 
around  the  transepts  are  enriched  with  single  arcading, 
except  where  it  joins  the  double  arcading  of  St.  Hugh, 
which  was  not  continued  beyond  the  first  bay  of  the 
transepts,  where  he  left  it  at  his  death. 

At  the  southwest  corner  of  the  south  transept  stands 
the  two  storeyed  "Galilee  Porch,"  a  cruciform  structure 
with  large  open  arches  on  three  sides,  and  a  rich  double 
doorway  on  the  east  side,  opening  into  the  transept.    This 
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porch  with  its  simple  but  elegant  vaulting,  its  deeply 
moulded  wail  arcades  and  vaulting  ribs,  and  its  multi- 
tudinous dog-tooth  ornament  may  be  justly  considered 
one  of  the  chief  beauties  of  the  cathedral.  The  upper 
storey,  lighted  with  lancet  windows,  is  finished  with  a 
richly  panelled  parapet  of  the  perpendicular  period. 

At  the  end  of  the  north  arm  of  the  transept  is  a  rich 
doorway,  curious  for  having  a  flat  stone  lintel. 

St.  Hugh's  choir  is  entered  from  the  nave  under  a 
very  richly  carved  and  vaulted  stone  screen  of  the  14th 
century,  originally  resplendent  with  gilding  and  color,  on 
which  in  earlier  days  stood  the  Great  Rood  or  Crucifix, 
with  the  image  of  the  B.  V.  M.  and  St.  John  on  either 
side.  This  screen  now  supports  the  organ.  On  either 
side  of  the  screen  is  a  doorway  of  uncommon  richness, 
the  arch  containing  a  band  of  carved  foliage  deeply  under- 
cut.    These  give  entrance  to  the  choir  aisles. 

In  1232  the  central  or  broad  tower  fell,  and  the  two 
lower  storeys  of  the  present  tower  were  built  during 
Bishop  Grossteste's  episcopate  (1232-1253).  The  walls 
are  encrusted  with  the  diaper  work  seen  also  in  the  gable 
of  the  west  front,  and  popularly  known  as  "Grossteste's 
mark."  The  upper  storey  of  the  tower  was  not  added 
until  the  beginning  of  the  14th  century;  it  is  the  crown- 
ing ornament  of  the  tower,  and  is  as  pure  an  example  of 
the  decorated  style  as  the  lower  storeys  are  of  the  Early 
English.  The  whole  tower  is  a  most  beautiful  combina- 
tion, and  is  the  chief  and  crowning  glory  of  the  cathedral. 
Originally   it  had   a  timber  spire  covered  with   lead,  the 


loftiest,  it  is  said,  in  England,  being  524  feet  high.  It 
was  destroyed  by  a  tempest  in  1548  and  was  not  rebuilt. 
The  pierced  parapet  was  not  added  until  1775.  As  it  now 
stands  the  tower  is  271  feet  to  the  top  of  the  corner  pin- 
nacles, and  it  is  the  highest  tower  in  England,  excluding 
spires. 

The  western  Norman  towers  were  originally  capped 
with  tall  timber  spires,  which  were  removed  at  the  close 
of  the  Nth  century  when  the  lofty  belfry  storeys  were 
added;  these,  too,  were  finished  with  timber  spires,  but 
having  fallen  into  decay,  and  needing  constant  repair, 
were  taken  down  in  the  early  years  of  the  19th  century, 
to  the  great  indignation  of  the  people  of  Lincoln,  who 
were  with  difficulty  persuaded  that  they  were  unsafe. 
These  towers  are  206  feet  high  to  the  top  of  the  pinnacles. 

The  Chapter  House  was  commenced  in  1225  and  is  a 
polygon  of  10  sides;  60  feet  internal  diameter  with  a 
stone  vaulted  roof  springing  from  a  clustered  central 
pillar  and  supported  by  huge  flying  buttresses  exterially. 
Nine  of  its  sides  contain  two  tall  lancet  windows,  each 
filled  with  excellent  modern  stained  glass;  the  other  side 
contains  the  entrance,  through  a  vestibule,  from  the 
cloisters.  The  walls  beneath  the  windows  are  relieved  by 
a  continuous  arcade  whose  mouldings  are  enriched  by  the 
dog-tooth  ornament. 

The  remains  of  Bishop  Hugh  were  deposited  in  a 
chapel  at  the  east  end  of  the  cathedral,  hut  so  great  was 
the  reverence  with  which  he  was  regarded,  and  so  many 
miraculous  cures,  according  to  the  belief  of  the  age,  be- 
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gan  to  be  worked  at  his  tomb,  that  he  received  cannon- 
ization  from  the  Pope  in  1220,  and  the  immense  influx  -if 
pilgrims  to  his  shrine  rendered  more  space  necessary. 
As  a  result  of  the  offerings  of  devotees  who  supplied  the 
necessary  means,  it  was  decided  to  demolish  the  eastern 
apse  and  chapels  cf  St.  Hugh's  chair  and  to  erect  a  build- 
ing worthy  to  receive  the  shrine  of  the  sainted  founder. 
The    foundations    of    the     apse   antl   chapii.s   still    remain 


riched  by  an   arcading  consisting  of  arches  with  tracery 
similar   to   that   of  the   windows. 

The  illustration  of  this  portion  of  the  cathedral  will 
give  a  better  idea  of  its  magnificence  than  any  descrip- 
tion. 

The  great  east  window  of  eight  lights  is  the  noble=t 
example  of  geometrical  tracery  in  the  Kingdom.  It  is 
57  feet  high  and  34  feet  wide,  occupying  the  entire  east 
end  as  seen  from  the  inside.  It  is  filled  with  stained  glass 
(depicting  the  work  of  Our  Lord),  put  in  by  public  sub 
scription  a  few  years  back  in  place  of  some  very  miser- 
able kaleidoscope  patterns  executed  in  1762.  The  east 
windows  of  the  aisles  are  smaller  examples  of  the  same 
dL'sign  as  the  large  one,  and  contain  ancient  glass  of  great 
beauty.  The  large  window  in  the  gable  above  the  east 
window  lights  the  false  roof.  A  remarkable  feature  in 
this  portion  of  the  cathedral  is  the  great  south  porch.  No 
other  example  of  a  porch  of  this  character,  or  in  this 
position  occurs  in  an  English  cathedral,  though  common 
in  France.  This  entrance  occurs  in  the  middle  bay  of 
the  Angel  Choir  on  the  south  side.  It  is  formed  of  a 
very  deeply  recessed  arch  under  a  pedimented  canopy, 
and  is  divided  by  a  central  shaft  into  two  openings  with 
unique-foiled  heads.  The  recessed  sides  are  lined  with 
canopied  niches,  the  southermost  containing  excellent 
statues  of  kings,  unfortunately  with  their  heads  broken 
off  by  Cromwell's  soldiers,  who  did  much  damage  in  other 
parts  of  the  cathedral,  chiefly  bv  breaking  ancient  stained 
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under  the  pavement  of  the  choir,  and  were  seen  during 
excavations  some  few  years  ago,.  Five  bays  were  added 
east  of  St.  Hugh's  transepts.  This  addition,  popularly 
known  as  the  "Angel  Choir"  from  the  sculptured  angels 
which  fill  the  spandrels  of  the  triforium  arches,  was  be- 
gun in  the  year  1255  and  was  ready  to  receive  St.  Hugh's 
shrine  in  1280.  It  belongs  to  the  period  of  transition  be- 
tween the  Early  English  and  the  decorated  styles,  just 
when  Gothic  architecture  was  touching  its  highest  de- 
velopment, and  exhibits  a  refinement  and  elegance  as  well 
as  delicacy  of  finish  which  has  rajely  been  equalled  and 
never  surpassed.  The  piers  supporting  the  superstructure 
are  alternately  composed  of  solid  moulded  Purbeck  marble 
and  stone.  The  arches  springing  from  these  piers  are 
beautifully  moulded  and  are  enriched  with  the  dog-tooth 
ornament.  The  triforium  is  of  most  exquisite  design. 
Each  bay  contains  richly  moulded  arches,  springing  from 
clustered  piers  of  stone  surrounded  by  marble  shafts. 
These  again  are  divided  by  a  cluster  of  three  Purbeck 
marble  shafts  from  which  spring  trefoiled  arches,  all  the 
piers  having  delicate  foliage  capitals.  The  spandrels  are 
occupied  by  sculptured  angels,  which  give  proof  of  the  ex- 
cellence attained  by  the  native  sculptors  of  that  period. 
The  clerestory  windows  of  geometrical  tracery  are  re- 
markable as  having  a  double  plane  of  tracery,  contribut- 
ing much  to  the  richness  of  the  effect.  The  aisles  con- 
tain pointed  windows  with  tracery  of  beautiful  design, 
one  in  each  bay.    The  walls  beneath  the  windows  are  en- 


glass  windows  and  taking  all  metalwork  they  could  lay 
hands  on.  The  arch  mouldings  of  this  entrance  contain 
a  hollow  fretwork  of  carved  leafage,  containing  statuettes 
of  the  Apostles  and  other  saints.  The  Lympanum  or  head 
of  the  door  is  occupied  by  a  carving  of  the  "last  Judg- 
ment."    Our  Lord  is  seated  in  the  centre,  to  his  right  the 
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blessed  are  rising  from  their  tombs,  and  are  borne  up- 
wards by  angels,  to  his  left,  demons  are  dragging  the  lost 
to  the  mouth  of  hell. 

The  doorway  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  choir  is  of 
Early  English  design.  It  is  divided  by  a  pillar  of  later 
date,  on  which  is  a  shield  of  Edward  IV. 

With  the  erection  of  this  Angel  Choir  the  main  por- 
tion of  the  fabric  was  completed.  The  small  side  chape's 
and  the  cloisters  were  added  later.  The  whole  work  of  re  • 
edification  forms  the  laying  of  the  first  stone  of  St.  Hugh's 
Church  to  the  completion  of  the  portion  built  to  contain 
his  shrine  occupied  less  than  a  century  (no  unduly  long 
time  for  so  great  a  work).  The  rectangular  chantry 
chapels  on  either  side  of  the  south  porch  are  very  rich 
examples  of  the  late  Perpendicular  Period,  that  to  the 
east  is  the  monumental  chapel  to  Bishop  Russell  (d.  1496), 
to  the  west  is  that  of  Bishop  Longland  (d.  1547),  the  con- 
fessor of  Henry  VIII.    They  are  entered  from  the  choir 


aisles.  Opening  into  the  north  aisle,  opposite  to  Bishop 
Russell's  Chapel,  is  another  chapel  of  similar  design,  to 
the  memory  of  Bishop  Fleming  (d.  1431).  Each  of  these 
chapels  has  three  wide  windows  with  perpendicular 
tracery,  between  slender  buttresses  richly  carved  and 
finished  with  crocketted  pinnacles,  the  battlemented  para- 
pets are  enriched  by  carved  work  of  various  patterns. 

The  choir  stalls  of  oak,  which  occupy  the  west  end  of 
the  choir,  next  the  organ  screen,  and  the  north  and  south 
sides  of  St.  Hugh's  choir  up  to  the  eastern  transepts,  are 
crowned  with  spire-like  canopies  of  great  beauty.  They 
are  of  late  decorated  date. 

They  have  no  equals  in  Eng'and  for  "variety  an  1  beauty 
of  design  and  accuracy  of  workmanship."  The  niches  in 
these  canopies,  long  vacant,  'are  now  occupied  by 
statuettes  of  the  saints  of  the  Anglican  Calendar,  and 
have  been  put  in  in  recent  years  and  are  all  voluntary 
offerings.     Each  stall  has  a  hinged  turn-up  seat  with  a 
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projecting  bracket  on  the  under-side,  known  in  old  times 
as  Misericords  or  Misereres.  This  name  they  gained  from 
being  merciful  provisions  for  the  relief  of  wearied 
human  nature,  offering  a  partial  support  to  the  body  dur- 
ing the  protracted  services  of  the  earlier  church,  with- 
out adopting  the  attitude  of  sitting  during  prayer,  then 
considered  irreverent.  Those  who  used  them,  however, 
had  to  beware  lest  drowsiness  overtook  them.  If  the  body 
was  thrown  too  far  forward  the  seat  lost  its  equilibrium, 
and  the  sleeper  was  in  danger  of  being  hurled  down,  "^o 


The  eastern  transepts  are  divided  from  the  choir  by 
beautifully  wrought  iron  grilles. 

The  cloisters  are  entered  from  a  door  in  the  north  wall 
of  the  northeastern  transept,  and  are  connected  by  a  vesti- 
bule of  the  decorated  period,  having  windows  of  geo- 
metrical tracery. 

The  cloisters,  erected  during  the  episcopate  of  Bishop 
Oliver  Sutton  (1289  1300)  are  small,  but  excellent  ex- 
amples of  the  decorated  style,  having  unglazed  windows 
of  graceful  tracery  on  three  sides.     They  are  vaulted  in 
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his  own  disgrace  and  the  derision  of  others.  All  these 
miseres  leave  quaint  carvings,  some  of  sacred  subjects, 
some  of  grotesques. 

Beyond  the  stalls,  on  the  south  side  in  the  bishop's 
"throne,"  the  cathedral  or  official  seat  of  the  bishop,  from 
which  a  cathedral  receives  its  title.  It  was  erected  in  the 
last  century  from  the  designs  of  Essex.  The  exquisitely 
carved  oak  pulpit  opposite  the  bishop's  throne  on  a  marble 
base,  and  surmounted  by  a  very  elaborate  canopy,  was 
erected  in  1866  from  the  designs  of  Sir  Gilbert  Scott. 


oak,  and  have  carved  bosses  at  the  intersections  of  the 
ribs.  The  north  side  of  the  cloister  is  occupied  by  the 
library,  which  contains  many  valuable  documents  and 
books.  It  was  built  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren  in  1674  in 
the  classical  style,  not  at  all  in  harmony  with  its  surround- 
ings, but  still,  an  excellent  work  in  itself.  It  consists  of  a 
gallery  104  feet  by  17  feet,  supported  on  the  south  side, 
over  the  cloister,  by  doric  columns. 

A  few  facts  and  figures  concerning  the  cathedral  wi'i 

(Concluded  on  page  64.) 
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By  PROF.  PERCY  E.  NOBBS 


"Art  is  a  simple  and  natural  human  activity,  not  an  inexplicable  quintessential  mystery." 
Paper  read  before  Third  Annual  Assembly  R.A.I.C. 


I  FEEL  VERY  GRATEFUL  for  the  honor  of  this  op- 
portunity to  address  you  on  a  subject  so  intimate, 
so  general  and  so  important  to  us  all — "Canadian 
Architecture"' — the  work  of  our  heads  and  hands  and 
hearts.  And  as  Canadian  architecture  is  as  yet  a  small 
affair,  though,  I  verily  believe  a  thing  of  tnighty  promise 
for  the  future,  I  hope  I  shall  not  bore  you  if  I  deal  very 
little  with  its  facts  and  rather  profusely  with  its  theories. 
Theories  are,  of  course,  invented  to  help  us  to  "bear  our 
ignorance,"  so  I  take  it  they  are  the  proper  medium 
wherein  to  discuss  that  which  is  not  yet. 

And  before  going  any  further  it  is  necessary,  in  jus- 
tice to  those  who  will  disagree  with  what  I  have  to  say, 
to  state  the  fundamental  artistic  creed  underlying  what 
follows,  so  that  they  may  at  once  preceive  wherein  "their 
doxy"  and  "our  doxy"  differ,  and  leave  it  at  that  without 
further  ado;  for  nothing  in  this  world  is  less  profitable 
than  an  argument  on  matters  aesthetic  (and  I  would  add 
on  matters  ethic)  when  the  disputants  erect  their  retorts 
on  foundations  different  in  kind. 

The  Epicurean  sty  in  which  those  wallow  who  etern- 
ally do  sing  "Art  for  Art's  sake"  and  base  their  aesthetic 
satisfaction  on  the  mere  charm  of  the  senses,  is  an  un- 
savory quag  wholly  unfitted  to  be  considered  even 'as  a 
possible  site  on  which  to  rear  our  structure.  This  Hedon- 
istic Theory  which  measures  the  Arts  in  terms  of  pleasure 
has,  unfortunately,  permeated  the  literature  of  the  last 
century  so  that  it  is  now  in  all  men's  minds — and  that  is 
why  the  public  and  the  artists  of  to-day  are  more  thor- 
oughly out  of  sympathy  with  each  other  than  ever  they 
were  since  history  began. 

Purpose  of  Art. 

And  even  less  suited  for  a  foundation  do  we  consider 
the  clouds  of  mystification  where  the  idealists  flap  their 
undisciplined  wings  in  search  of  artistic  delights  "to  ut- 
terly utter"  to  be  expressed  by  the  aid  of  any  known  syn- 
tax. To  come  to  the  point  let  me  state  briefly  that  .\rt 
is  a  simple  and  natural  human  activity,  not  an  inexplicable 
quintessential  mystery,  that  its  purpose  is  always 
exnression,  that  the  subject  matter  of  this  mode  of 
expression  is  that  whole  range  and  gamut  of  emotion  and 
sentiniL-nt,  and  that  the  means  employed — the  raw  ma- 
terial of  this  expression — is  sensuous  pleasure.  It  is  by 
arrangement  that  this  raw  material  undergoes  its  trans- 
mutation into  that  very  elusive  thing  called  beauty,  best 
described  in  the  words  of  Santayana  as  "pleasure  regard- 
ed as  a  quality  of  a  thing."  Pleasure  and  pain  are,  as  it 
were,  the  light  and  shade  of  consciousness.  Beauty  you 
see  is  just  a  state  of  mind.  Without  producing  that  state 
of  mind  the  Arts  are  dumb. 

Now  pleasure  and  beauty  and  arrangement  and  emo- 
tion and  expression  are  ail  tnatters  that  take  a  thousand 
pages  to  define  in  the  light  of  at  least  five  sciences, 
physics,  anatomy,  psychology,  ethnology,  and  archaeo- 
logy, and  all  these  sciences  have  made  vast  strides  in  the 
last  twenty  years.  That  alone  would  justify  an  attempt 
to  modernize  the  theory  of  Art. 

An  example  will  make  this  common-sense  modern 
view  of  the  aesthetic  problem  clear.  I  suppose  we  all 
know  that  terrible  architectural  tragedy,  Old  Newgate 
Prison  (recently  pulled  down  to  make  way  for  the  stately 
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new  Old  Baily).  Poor  Peter  Ibbotson  knew  it  also  in  his 
early  dreams;  one  of  the  grandest  achievements  of  our 
art.  Truth,  not  in  the  minor  veracities  merely  of  having 
stone  walls  on  tnore  than  one  side,  and  windows  and  doors 
where  they  are  wanted,  but  truth  in  the  very  sentiment 
of  its  dreary  purpose. 

This  subject  was  a  goal,  and  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  as  goals  were  done  then  the  thing  was  up 
to  date  and  scientific  and  fulfilled  its  purpose.  But  it  did 
far  more.  It  expressed  not  only  its  purpose  but  the  senti- 
ment with  which  the  great  sympathetic  soul  who  designed 
it,  Mr.  Dance,  to  wit,  regarded  that  purpose,  so  that  no 
one  could  behold  its  grim  distorted  arches  without  be- 
coming a  partaker  with  him  of  the  horror  of  crime  and 
the  yet  greater  horror  and  responsibility  of  retributive 
justice.  There  you  have  the  activity  to  express  a  senti- 
ment so  that  others  may  realize  and  hear  it  with  you  and 
so  ease  your  pain,  which  accounts  for  so  much  of  the  .^rt 
of  the  world,  and  the  thing  is  done  by  the  arrangement 
of  pleasure  sensations,  for  every  truly  cut  stone  with  Us 
rustic  face  making  play  with  the  blessed  sunshine  is  a 
potential  pleasure.  For  all  its  tragedy  we  experience  the 
sense  of  a  peculiar  satisfaction  and  interest  as  mere  be- 
holders; we  are  infected  with  thoughts  and  feelings  not 
our  own  which  we  intimately  associate  with  the  object 
arousing  them.  The  very  ugliness  of  the  thing  is  beauti  ■ 
ful — especially  beautiful. 

As  another  example  take  the  Percy  Shrine  at  Bever- 
ley from  the  heart  of  the  Middle  Ages.  This  inonument, 
to  a  lady  of  the  Percy  family,  in  the  Minster  Church  at 
Beverley,  is  in  very  truth  a  monument  to  the  spirit  of 
Edwardian  England.  It  must  date  from  about  1370.  In 
structure  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  canopy  above  a  tomb, 
set  between  two  of  the  thirteenth  century  piers  of  the 
choir  arcade.  But  what  a  canopy  !  No  period  has  pro- 
duced a  conventional  folias  at  once  more  stony  and  more 
vital,  than  the  abstract  vine  and  hawthorn  of  English 
fourteenth  century  art,  and  nowhere  do  these  flowers  of 
a  well-ordered  fancy  show  more  brilliant  handling  or  bet- 
ter composition  in  relation  to  the  structure  they  adorn. 
The  vaulting,  the  tracery,  the  enrichments,  the  grotesques 
and  the  figure  sculpture  of  this  one  small  monument  would 
provide  rich  inspiration  for  the  detail  of  a  whole  cath- 
edral, so  lavish  is  their  invention.  TO'  perfection  of  exe- 
cution and  an  exuberance  of  imagination  is  added  an 
astounding  liveliness  of  insight.  From  the  kindly  dignity 
of  the  Christ  to  the  humors  of  a  grotesque  orchestra  and 
the  fine  frenzy  of  the  wave  maned  lions,  there  is  rythm 
and  life  and  power  and  feeling  or  fun  in  every  stroke. 
What  human  sympathy  those  carvers  had,  what  warmth 
and  temper.  But  the  monument  is  no  chaso  of  sporting 
feeling.  The  structure  is  as  individual  and  emphatic  as 
it  can  be.  a  simple  climax  of  effect  enriched  to  the  very 
limit  of  ingenuity,  yet  with  no  dissipation  of  interest,  an 
orderly  unit  after  all.  This  treasure  house  of  gems  of 
fourteenth  century  though  and  feeling,  when  regarded 
as  a  whole,  is  a  very  epitome  of  the  pomp  and  pageantry 
of  those  heroic  days  when  England  was  newly  made  and 
her  heart  heat  high  with  the  zt-st  of  feudal  chivalry.  The 
tombs  of  the  great  in  that  ])eriod  alone  evince  this  spirit 
of  gallant  pride  and  gay  virtue — a  very  scorn  of  death 
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but  a  happy  scorn,  with  no  bravado  and  much  of  faith 
about  it. 

Now  these  two  works  of  architectural  art  are  typical. 
In  any  work  of  .^rt  there  are  three  main  elements — the 
individual  subjtct,  some  bank,  church,  theatre,  love  song, 
elegy,  landscape,  portrait,  goal,  totnb  or  whatever  it  may 
be.  Then  there  is  the  far  more  important  matter  of  the 
sentiment  with  wdiich  the  artist  invests  that  subject — the 
life  and  meaning  he  puts  into  it.  And  lastly,  there  is  the 
element  of  sensuous  beauty  in  his  medium  expression. 
This  last  is  all  a  matter  of  skilful  arrangement.  Form, 
mass  and  color  are  what  we  use.  The  musician's  code  is 
made  up  of  aural  sensation,  as  in  the  last  resort  is  also 
that  of  the  poet.  But  this  indispensable  element  of  sen 
suous  beauty  on  our  own  or  any  other  art  is  the  mere  in- 
strulnent  of  art,  not  its  aim  or  object,  and  the  subject  of 
a  work  of  art  is  after  all  litt  e  more  than  an  excuse  or 
opportunity.  It  is  the  sentiment  of  the  thing  that  really 
matters  mcst,  and  the  one  criterion  by  which  to  judge 
of  the  excellence  of  a  work  of  art  is  its  potency  to  in- 
fect the  emotions  of  the  public  it  is  made  for. 

A  little  illustration  will  show  you  what  I  mean  by 
artistic  expression  in  this  connection,  for  there  is  no  art 
in  merely  expressing.  Such  expression  merely  informs 
us  and  leaves  us  cold.  But  when  form  or  arrangement 
enters  into  the  expression  its  effects  are  magical.  It  was 
many  years  ago  this  point  was  first  brought  to  our  atten 
tion  b'-  an  old  painter.  "If  you  are  leaving  the  country,' 
said  he,  "and  sup  at  a  restaurant  with  the  lady  of  your 
choice  before  train  time,  and  say,  'Waiter !  Wine  list ! 
Thanks !  No.  93,  Moet  &  Chandon !  That's  right,'  there 
is  no  art,  although  the  mere  act  of  incurring  the  expense 
has  expressed  an  emotion.  But  if  you  say  or  sing: 
"  'Gae  bring  to  me  a  pint  o'  wine 

And  put  it  in  a  silver  tassie, 
That  I  may  drink  afore  I  gae 
A  service  to  my  bonnie  lassie.' 
that  is  art,  and  every  man  with  bowels  of  compassion  who 
hears  not  only  knows  just  how  you  feel,  but  feels    that 
way  himself." 

Now  this  is,  I  believe,  a  common  sense  view  of  the 
great  aesthetic  problem.  Any  mere  bank  director  or 
cabinet  minister  or  dry-goods  clerk  could  by  applying  it 
get  an  infinite  insight  into  the  arts,  but  persons  of  these 
classes,  as  a  rule,  much  prefer,  if  they  deign  to  give  arts 
a  moment's  attention,  to  content  themselves  with  what 
thev  call  their  likes  and  dislikes;  to  approach  the  arts, 
that  is,  as  we  approach  a  bar  where  mixed  drinks  are 
sold,  for  the  sake  of  just  as  much  sensuous  pleasure  as 
the  arts  convey.  And  the  worst  happens  when  artists  are 
content  to  put  themselves  in  the  position  of  purveyors  of 
sensuous  pleasure.  If  a  building  only  "pleases  the  eye" 
as  the  phrase  is,  it  fails  utterly  as  architecture.  And  how 
many  buildings  there  are  concerning  which  that  is  about 
all  that  we  can  say.  Now,  the  builders  of  past  genera- 
tions have  succeeded  marvellously  well,  not  only  to  ex- 
press through  what  may  be  called  pure  design  (i.e.  struc- 
tural truth  and  honest  relation  between  planning  and 
elevating,  etc.),  but  also  through  the  use  of  ornament 
added  thereto,  a  wealth  of  feeling  and  emotional  thought. 
Architecture  and  History. 

The  styles  of  various  periods  convey  to  us  the  very 
spirit  of  the  ages  that  brought  thetn  forth.  If  no  Greek 
or  Latin  or  Early  English  literature  had  come  down  to 
us  we  could  still  reconstruct  from  extant  monuments  not 
only  much  of  the  actual  historv  of  Greece  and  Rome  and 
Medi;eval  England,  but  what  is  far  more  important,  the 
sentiment  with  which  these  people  at  certain  periods  re- 
garded life  in  general.  But  more  than  that,  going  behind 
the  generalization  of  periodic  style,  we  can  realize  the 
very  spirit  in  which  various  types  of  buildings  were 
wrought,  and  more  yet,  the  individual  feelings  of  the  in- 
dividual man  who  gave  character  to  individual  buildings. 
For  architecture  is  essentially  monumental,  history  writ 
large  and  lastingly. 

."^.nd  from  such  a  point  of  view  it  is  a  matter  of  no 
small  satisfaction  to  our  national  interest  to  realize  that 


at  certain  periods  Englishmen,  Scotchmen  and  Irishmen 
had  sentiments  to  express  and  a  power  to  express  them 
in  no  sense  inferior  to  the  best  in  the  glory  that  was 
Greece  or  Rome  or  Italy  or  France. 

And  perhaps  our  art,  so  near  to  nature  in  the  matter 
of  materials  and  science,  so  close  to  humanity  in  her  de- 
pendence on  social  conditions,  has  expressed  better  than 
any  other  art  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  nationalities. 
Certainly  it  is  the  most  democratic  of  all  arts — no  affair 
of  luxurious  personal  patronage  or  public  treasure  houses, 
but  a  very  adornment  of  popular  life  both  private  and 
public. 

When  men  have  had  great  feeling  to  express  and 
great  power  of  expressing  them,  happily  joined  with  great 
opportunities,  styles  have  been  developed  and  evolved  and 
brought  to  perfection,  and  from  these  we  can  deduce 
something  of  the  everlasting  laws  and  principles  of  our 
art  in  the  light  of  which  to  model  all  sorts  and  condi- 
tions of  designs. 

Think  of  a  real  cosy  Jacobean  dining  room  in  sotne 
old  English  manor  house.  With  you  I  know  I  need  not 
dwell  on  the  elements  of  such  a  composition  with  any 
searching  description.  You  know  how  the  two  great  oak 
beams  carry  the  lesser  joisting  of  the  ceiling,  and  how  the 
plaster  is  put  un  between  them.  You  know  the  mullioned 
with  its  leaded  glazing  and  iron  casements? — the  broad 
brick  hearth  en  which  the  crimpy  iron  dogs  keep  quiet 
company  within  the  delicately  moulded  jambs  and  lintol, 
the  pannelling  on  the  walls,  the  heavy  floor  boards,  the 
tapestry  at  the  end,  the  tall-backed  chairs,  the  squat,  pot- 
bellied table  legs — yes,  you  know !  And  it  is  all  to  speak 
to  you  of  a  certain  kind  of  life  and  character  which,  as 
I  am  a  builder  and  not  a  historical  novelist,  I  shall  say 
nothing  more  about. 

W'ithout  a  gradually  evolved  tradition  behind  it,  in 
those  chief  matters  of  scale  and  proportion,  and  a  natural- 
ness in  construction,  the  thing  could  convey  no  impression 
at  all.  The  ultimate  laws  cf  design  are  all  respected  there 
just  as  truly  as  in  the  Doric  temple  or  the  Early  English 
abbey,  the  great  Italian  palazzo,  or  city  church  by  Wren. 
The  thing  possesses  an  essential  unity  of  its  own,  not 
fortuitous  or  accidental. 

Now,  when  a  firm  of  decorators  or  any  other  style 
monger,  whether  tradesmen  or  architect,  offer  to  fit  out 
anywhere  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  "from  Greenland's  icy 
mountains  to  India's  coral  strand,"  a  Jacobean  dining 
room  "just  like  that"  they  are  doing  a  very  clever,  a  very 
scientific,  and  perhaps  a  very  honest  thing,  in  that  they 
are  acknowledging  that  they  can't  design  worth  a  rap, 
but  they  certainly  are  not  creating  a  work  of  art  as  they 
are  apt  to  pretend,  they  are  not  expressing  a  sentiment 
which  is  very  much  to  do  with  the  subject — a  modern 
dining  room — and  in  ninety  nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred 
such  a  room  has  a  false  beam  ceiling  made  of  boards  in- 
stead of  logs.  The  thing  would  be  partly  legitimate  if  the 
owner  of  the  room  had  close  family  association  with  just 
such  a  room,  and  if  the  constructions  were  all  quite  true 
and  also  natural  to  the  district  in  material  and  technique. 
"It's  clever,  but  is  it  .^rt'"  Certainly  not.  But  the 
original  old  room  had  something  of  the  good  sentiment 
of  all  English  rooms  of  all  English  centuries,  and  as  all 
good  things  that  are  English  form,  I  believe,  an  essential 
part  of  the  inheritance  of  this  land  and  people,  I  make 
no  apology  for  stating  that  something  of  that  sentiment 
should  be  expressed  in  many  of  our  Canadian  dining 
rooms. 

Schools  of  Architectural  Thought. 

But  how  is  this  to  be  done?  Especially  if  we  are  not 
to  imitate  good  old  English  things  as  they  have  been  left 
to  us.  It  is  a  matter  of  the  spirit,  not. of  the  letter  of  the 
law.  Extract  the  sentiment  from  your  traditional  models 
and  leave  alone  the  mere  sense  of  forms.  So  may  you 
arrive  at  the  higher  beauty  of  true  design.  Of  schools  of 
architectural  thought  to-day  there  are  two  (and  I  pur- 
posely ignore  the  claims  of  the  Secessionists  and  Art 
Nouveautists  to  form  the  third.  Let  the  heathen  rage!) 
The  great  exponents  of  the  academic  school  recognizes 
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the  eternal  principles  of  design  and  coinposition,  the  ever- 
lasting unities,  and  they  use  for  purposes  of  exemplifica- 
tion and  instruction  a  convenient  cut  and  dry  set  of  forms 
—the  order  and  arches,  etc.  They  fail  utterly  to  interest 
their  votaries  and  neophites  in  the  technique  of  the  crafts. 
To  them  a  column  is  a  column,  whether  made  of  big 
stones  or  little  ones,  plaster  wire  lathe  or  pine  boards, 
cast  iron  or  trellis  work,  and  their  lintol  may  be  one 
stone  or  a  hundred  pieces  of  terra  cotta.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  non-academic  school  knows  nought  of  the  grand 
manner  and  cares  still  less  about  the  abstract  proportions 
of  columns,  so  they  are  big  enough  to  last,  and  do  their 
work  in  whatever  material  they  have  their  being.  Craft- 
manship  and  the  regeneration  of  ornament  and  decorative 
art  are  their  main  cares.  This  they  hope  to  attain  chiefly 
by  the  study  of  mediaeval  technique. 

The  stronghold  of  the  academic  school  is,  of  course, 
the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts  in  Paris,  and  as  there  is  won- 
derfully little  building  going  on  in  France  its  fruits  are 
to  be  found  chiefly  in  the  United  States  of  America. 
And  London  is  the  stronghold  of  the  modern  craftsman 
architect,  with  his  i'mitation  guilds  and  highly  colored 
politics. 

Now,  if  the  academic  school  could  be  induced  to  pay 
more  attention  to  the  far-flung  vault  of  Beauvais  and  the 
jewelled  walls  of  Blois,  there  would  be  more  hope  for 
them,  and  if  the  English  exponents  of  architectural  cul- 
ture would  realize  that  the  grand  manner  as  practised  in 
Egypt  and  Babylon  and  the  cities  of  Alexander's  Empire 
and  the  Imperial  Rome  and  gay  Versailles,  has  that  in  it 
which  would  impart  a  discipline  to  their  planning  and  a 
coherence  to  their  compositions,  they,  too,  would  gain  in 
power  of  expression.  But  the  rival  systems  are  too  deep- 
ly rooted,  each  in  its  own  conceit,  to  afford  much  hope 
of  widened  horizons. 

To'  come  nearer  home,  there  is  an  interesting  develop- 
ment going  on.  The  Anglo-maniacs  of  New  York  have 
so  far  challenged  the  supremacy  of  the  Beaux  Arts  in- 
fluence that  in  a  recent  novel  the  author  makes  bold  to 
write  the  following: 

"Architecture !''  said  Smagg  one  day,  "there's  been  no 
such  thing  since  that  first  drunk  and  disorderly  Dago 
tripped  over  and  smashed  Corinthian  capital  and  saw  it 
for  the  first  time  after  he  and  the  rest  of  'em  had  been 
messing  around  it  for  a  thousand  years.  That  there  Re- 
naissance you  have  been  talking  about  was  nothing  but  a 
surgical  operation  for  the  emasculation  of  thought,  the 
first  idiot  'correspondence  school'  for  the  suppression  of 
intellect.  Fenestrations  and  ratios !  Men  were  so  crazy 
about  their  foot  rulers  they'd  rather  measure  an  old 
cornice  than  figure  out  a  new  groined  arch.  It  took 
brains  and  blocd  to  build  Kornak  and  the  Parthenon  and 
St  Marks'  and  Durham  and  Chartres !  But  these  modern 
monkeys  are  only  working  out  puzzle  pictures  for  fools  I 
A  man  would  think  the  Parthenon  had  gene  wrong  and 
come  over  and  littered  all  over  Manhattan !  Greek 
temples  for  bun-shops,  Greek  temples  for  subway  en- 
trances, and  Greek  temples  for  garages !  Judging  from 
the  Pennsylvania  Station,  how  far  have  we  advanced  from 
the  Taj  Mahal?  Is  the  Singer  Building  better  than  the 
Doge's  Palace  ?  And  how  about  that  bum  cathedral,  that 
garbage  box  with  the  badly  foozled  approach?  Is  it  up 
to  the  standard  of  any  little  old  parish  church  in  Eng- 
land? 

"Oh,  I've  been  talking  with  these  architect-chaps  who 
think  en  a  scale  of  one  sixteenth  of  an  inch  to  the  foot, 
and  I  know  what's  wrong.  There's  a  bucket  shop  called 
the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts  over  in  Paris  where  the  little 
Yankee  kid  goes  and  gives  up  the  last  bit  of  small  change 
of  feeling  they  have,  and  they  get  in  return  a  bunch  of 
stock  certificates  in  a  bum  gold  brick  rnine  that  was  played 
out  before  it  was  ever  dug,  and  is  now  nothing  but  a 
rwe  \gauche  Rathskeller  where  the  menu  is  harsh,  saus- 
age and  dope.  Then  they  chest  themselves  back  over  the 
Atlantic,  and  the  ha'-  seeds  of  high-life  gurgle,  'Oh,  aint 
them  colyums  and  consoles  and  cartauches  elegant !' 
That's  all  they  get — a  Parisian  version  of  a  Renaissance 


misunderstanding  of  a  Roman  translation  of  the  orginal 
Greek !  Gawd !  every  time  I  see  an  Ionic  column  I  know 
its  a  vulgar  gravestone  in  memory  of  the  unknown  dead. 
Yes,  I  know  there's  a  few  men  trying  to  do  Gothic,  though 
they  ain't  got  no  Gothic  minds.  Well,  they're  butchering 
a  real  style,  anyway ;  and  they're  to  be  pitied,  because 
they  know  right  from  wrong.  But  these  academic  asses, 
I  envy  them.  They  don't  even  know  there  is  any  such 
thing  as  right !" 

(1)  Lady  Mcchante  or  Life  as  It  Should  Be," 
by  Gilett  Burgess. 

Should  Not  Imitate  U.S.  Designers. 

The  great  leading  influence  of  McKim  in  American 
taste  has  tended  latterly  towards  Roman  Renaissance, 
rather  than  French  models,  and  froin  that  it  is  but  a  step 
to  the  sobriety  of  Georgian  tradition,  the  vogue  for  which 
is  undoubtedly  on  the  increase.  But  architecture  in  the 
States  is  not  a  question  of  evolution  of  styles,  but  merely 
of  the  institution  of  fashions,  and  that  is  a  matter  where- 
in we  should  do  well  to  fail  to  flatter  our  great  neighbors 
by  imitating  their  example. 

If  the  true  teaching  lies,  as  I  believe,  somewhere  be- 
tween the  Beaux  Arts  and  the  Arts  and  Crafts,  we  are 
indeed  well  situated  to  develop  a  sound  foundation  for 
the  future  structure  of  Canadian  design.  Though  the 
French-Canadians  have  little  enough  in  common  with 
Parisian  ideals,  they  must  always  constitute  a  channel 
through  which  French  influences,  both  old  and  new,  will 
find  their  way  to  us  and  we  can  rely  on  the  pushful 
beaux  artist  from  across  the  border  not  to  let  it  be  his 
fault  if  our  cities  lack  splendid  follies,  bedight  with 
columns  and  cartouches.  The  English  culture  of  the 
crafts  is  also  with  us,  and  gives  every  promise  of  forming 
a  strengthening  tie  to  the  bond  of  our  British  ideals. 
Let  us  hope  that  our  own  academically  inclined  designers 
will  learn  to  realize  that  wrought  iron  and  cast  iron  are 
two  perfectly  different  things,  and  that  if  the  tender 
comes  in  too  high  to  do  their  will  in  marble,  they  will  at 
least  take  the  trouble  to  redraw  the  details  before  calling 
for  its  execution  in  mahogany ;  and  also  that  the  arts 
and  crafty  ones  among  us  will  try  and  find  out  the  mean  ■ 
ings  of  the  words  "scale"  and  "proportion,"  and  apply 
that  knowledge  even  in  their  efforts  in  opal  glass. 

Tradition  grow=  it  cannot  be  made,  and  with  reason- 
able goodwill  it  might  grow  very  quickly  among  us. 
Without  tradition  we  cannot  evolve  an  art  at  all  and 
must  content  ourselves  with  going  on  being  clever.  But 
if  we  can  see  our  wav  to  attaining  a  tradition  that  is  only 
one  matter  out  of  many  affectng  the  future  of  our  art 
in  Canada. 

The  Question  of  Labor  and   Workmanship. 

Labor  and  artizanship — these  are  the  most  discourag- 
ing questions  we  have  to  face.  Trades  unionism,  in  its 
early  days,  did  much  good,  but  of  late  it  has  tendered  to 
produce  a  degrading  slavery  which  robs  the  nations  of  the 
best  effort  of  their  sons  of  toil.  I  try  to  know,  and  I 
hope  I  love  my  partner  the  working  man,  but  I  feel  the 
realization  of  his  pet  political  hobby  would  destroy  utter- 
ly what  is  left  of  the  soul  he  once  had  in  abundance. 

Ruskin  and  Mauris  sought  to  regenerate  the  arrs 
through  the  revival  of  the  happy  conditions  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  when  a  man's  chief  pride  was  in  his  work,  as  what 
time  has  left  of  it  to  us  most  clearly  shows.  But  since 
labor  has  made  unnatural  laws  for  itself,  to  exist  by 
skilled  employment  or  the  strength  of  the  hand  has  come 
to  be  a  humiliation.  Ruskin  and  Mauris  failed  egregi- 
cusly.  I  suppose  we  architects  realize  more  clearlv  than 
other  people  that  the  working  man,  when  taken  individu- 
ally, is  not  as  black  as  he  is  painted  by  any  means,  and 
that  if  his  master,  the  contractor,  en  the  one  hand,  and 
his  master,  the  union,  rn  the  other,  would  only  let  him, 
he  woidd  be  willing  enough  to  develop  a  higher  ideal  of 
execution  and  ability  to  think  for  himself.  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  stating  that  in  the  ordinary  trades — stone- 
cutter, mason,  bricklayer,  plumber  and  joiner — this  coun- 
try is  rapidly  going  back  to  a  barbarous  standard.    Eighty, 
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sixty,  forty,  yes,  twenty  years  ago,  all  these  things  were 
better  done  in  this  country  than  they  are  to-day.  For 
neither  love  nor  money  can  I  get  a  ceiling  put  up  in 
Montreal  that  will  not  crack  inside  three  months,  and 
Montreal  has  lots  of  ecilings  half  a  century  old  without 
a  shake  in  them,  and  so  all  through. 

Of  course,  in  ordinary  work  to-day  we  must  just  do 
without  ornament  and  decoration  (which  quite  as  much 
as  reward  are  able  to  sweeten  labor)  except  mere  enrich- 
ment of  the  most  perfunctory,  cast-by-the-yard,  stamped- 
by-the-tnile,  kind.  Yet,  but  five  hundred  years  ago,  any 
cottage,  any  village  church  had  lavished  upon  it  a  taste  in 
design  and  a  skill  in  execution  which  would  to-day  obtain 
for  its  author  a  reputation  as  a  past  master. 

Well,  we  must  adapt  our  work  to  the  conditions  of  our 
age,  and  do  without  a  great  many  nice  things,  and  above 
all,  we  must  avoid  the  temptation  to  resort  to  imitations 
and  shams  of  better  things.  That,  I  think,  is  the  great 
blot  on  the  taste  of  our  time  here — that  neither  architects, 
nor  contractors,  nor  workliien,  nor  clients,  nor  the  general 
public  seem  to  resent  the  most  palpable  sham  and  hypo- 
crisies, and  it  is  in  the  churches  that  the  defect  of  stage 
carpentry  instead  of  building  is  most  in  evidence.  Can- 
adian churches  are  sometimes  well  ventilated,  usually 
well  heated,  nearly  always  comfortably  pewed,  and  in- 
variably full  of  structural  and  material  lies.  In  notable 
contrast  to  the  cheapness  and  vulgarity  of  our  places  of 
worship  of  all  denominations  is  the  good  taste  and  ex 
travagant  outlay  (and  these  things  do  not  necessarily  al- 
ways have  to  go  together)  on  the  banks  of  most  of  the 
financial  corporations.  I  am  not  here  to  judge  between 
the  banker  and  the  parson  on  the  question  of  which  voca- 
tion is  most  necessary.  Every  community  builds  its  be.st 
monuments  in  honor  of  that  which  it  most  reveres ;  that 
has  been  true  since  the  dawn  of  civilization.  Undoubtedly 
the  future  of  Canadian  architecture  is  bound  up  with  the 
evolution  of  the  banking  hall.  There  has  been  no  visible 
effort  in  any  section  of  the  community  to  advance  the  art 
of  church  building,  which  has  from  the  beginning  of  his- 
toric titnes  been  the  main  problem  of  the  art. 

We  shall  therefore  expect  that  the  sentiment  of  un- 
bounded wealth,  rolling  prairie,  limitless  forests,  and  ill 
that  sort  of  thing,  converted  into  barrels,  nay,  cargoes  of 
gold,  will  yet  fail  to  evince  itself  in  Canadian  architecture. 

Just  as  the  fourteenth  century  architecture  of  our 
race  is  inspired  in  the  main  by  the  sense  of  pageantry 
and  chivalry — the  zenith  of  feudalism  in  all  its  glory — 
while  the  temper  of  our  art  in  the  thirteenth  century  was 
by  contrast  an  affair  of  disciplined  monastic  refinement, 
and  in  the  fifteenth  a  decidedly  bourgeois  affair,  so  we 
must  expect  to  see  a  barbaric  plutocracy  as  the  backbone 
of  our  social  system  affecting  our  art  just  as  did  the  abbot 
of  1250,  or  the  baron  of  1350,  or  the  burgess  of  1450. 
But  that  is  neither  your  affair  nor  mine,  gentlemen ;  what 
is  "our  affair"  is  to  express  in  our  designs  the  temper  of 
the  time  we  live  in  and,  just  for  the  initated,  a  little  of 
what  we  feel  about  it ;  and  we  are  beginning  to  do  it. 
Canada  and  Architectural  Art. 

But  perhaps  I  am  dwelling  too  much  on  the  difficulties 
before  us  and  not  saying  enough  about  the  great  prospects 
for  architecture  as  an  art  in  this  country. 

In  art  as  in  war  it  is  the  opportunity  that  makes  the 
master,  and  surely  nowhere  in  the  world  is  our  profes- 
sion better  situated.  Study  and  training  can  perhaps  lay 
the  foundations  of  skill  in  design,  but  it  is  only  by  actu- 
ally designing  and  carrying  out  work  that  a  man  can 
master  this  art.  trade  and  mystery.  Wren  was  about  in 
■mirldle  life  before  he  built  anything.  His  early  efforts 
were  neither  better  nor  worse  than  those  of  other  much 
younger  architects,  but  he  got  the  opportunity,  and  he 
had  the  head  and  the  heart  to  profit  by  it.  And  Michel 
.'Kngelo  had  architecture  forced  on  him  late  in  life,  and 
his  earlier  efforts  w^ere  preposterous  absurdities,  but  he 
profited  by  experience,  lived  a  great  age,  and  abandoned 
all  the  other  arts  of  which  he  was  a  master  for  "the  mis- 
tress art,"  and  his  masterpiece,  the  Dome  of  St.  Peter's, 
means  something. 


Truly,  we  have  the  opportunity  if  we  have  but  the 
power  to  avail  ourselves  of  it.  And  apart  from  this  ques- 
tion of  actual  chances  of  practising,  we  have  another  very 
great  advantage  in  our  miraculous  climate.  A  friend  of 
mine  considers  the  climate,  or  rather  clirqates  of  Canada, 
excellent,  but  complains  that  we  have  too  much  of  them, 
and  I  believe  there  have  been  very  few  normal  days  dur- 
ing the  last  ten  years.  To  the  climate  I  shall  add  the 
material  available  and  their  inarket  forms,  and  to  the 
materials  I  shall  add  the  technical  devices  for  handling 
them. 

Here  we  have  three  sets  of  conditions  unlike  anything 
that  our  ancestors  who  built  so  well  know.  Surely  we 
can  rely  on  these  to  help  us  out  of  the  rut  of  style  mon- 
gcring  towards  the  evolution  of  sane  design.  Originality 
in  art  is  not  a  thing  worth  striving  after  for  its  own  sake, 
and  when  so  sought  is  fatal  to  success,  but  inventiveness 
has  always  been  the  life  and  soul  of  our  art,  and  we  have 
got  to  be  inventive  whether  we  like  it  or  not. 

It  seems  from  the  look  of  the  plates  in  the  British 
professional  press  to  be  very  difficult  to  be  at  all  inventive 
over  there.  The  Georgian  plaster  ceiling  and  the  Eliza- 
bethan plaster  ceiling  seem  to  have  come  to  stay.  The 
mullioned  country  house  and  sash-wrindowed  country 
house  seem  to  be  fixed  quantities  down  to  their  least  de- 
tails, each  type  maintaining  its  respectful  relation  to  the 
work  of  1600  and  1750,  and  this  is  not  unnatural  since 
the  climate  and  materials  are  as  they  were  in  1600  and 
1750,  and  the  type  of  window  and  roof  thereby  evolved  to 
perfection  at  these  dates  cannot  be  improved  upon. 

But  we  should  in  establishing  our  type  derive  great 
benefit  from  the  fact  that  we  have  to  invent  our  own  solu- 
tions of  the  roof  problem  and  not  accept  our  great  grand- 
father's, and  as  to  the  window  question,  there  is  no  really 
satisfactory  solution  in  sight  yet  that  I  am  aware  of.  If 
we  remember  that  it  is  the  roof  and  the  window  that 
makes  the  architecture,  we  see  then  we  have  our  work 
before  us.  The  feature  of  the  English  architecture — 
chimneys,  parapets,  bays,  ranges  of  lights,  rain  heads  and 
all  the  rest  of  it,  are  absolutely  inanpropriate  for  our  use. 
But  the  simple  inventive  spirit  in  which  these  things  were 
evolved  and  welded  together  in  vernacular  use.  and  the 
reserved  but  kindly  sentiment  which  these  evinced,  we 
can  surely  take  to  heart  and  apply  now. 

Our  predecessors  in  this  country  up  to  about  1825  were 
doing  pretty  well  in  this  matter.  The  stone  houses  of 
Quebec  and  Nova  Scotia  and  the  clap-board  houses  of 
New  England  showed  real  evolution  of  style,  and  in  them 
a  good  many  of  our  problems  were  solved  at  an  early  date. 
The  latnentable  thing  is  that  the  secret  has  been  lost,  and 
we  have  now  to  substitute  architectural  education  at  uni- 
versities and  other  temporary  expedients  till  such  time  as 
it  is  regained.  To  think  that  neither  for  love  nor  money 
could  such  a  thoroughlv  sound  piece  of  work,  sound  in 
taste  and  sound  in  construction,  be  put  up  to  day  in  any 
town  or  village  throughout  this  bread  Dominion  as  can 
be  found,  once  at  least  in  five  miles,  on  the  shore  all  the 
wav  from  Mulgrave  Straits  to  Ottawa  City,  and  all  dated 
before  1840. 

Scholarships. 

Now,  when  I  say  we  cannot  borrow  a  tradition  readv- 
made  from  Europe  or  anywhere  else,  I  must  not  be  under- 
stood as  deprecating  the  study  of  European  architecture. 
It  is  for  this  very  reason  that  the  study  of  ancient  archi- 
tecture can  do  us  nothing  but  gcod.  The  master  builders 
of  1370  did  not  study  any  ancient  architecture  at  all,  but 
then  they  had  traditions,  and  the  same  applies  to  the 
master  builders  of  430  B.C. 

When,  for  a  variety  of  causes,  which  it  is  quite  beyond 
the  scope  of  the  present  paper  to  analyze,  the  eighteenth 
century  tradition  was  lost,  in  the  nineteenth  century  re- 
vivals and  scholarship  was  resorted  to  as  a  substitute. 
Artistic  achievement  in  design  ceased  altogether  for  the 
space  of  half  a  century  and  more.  But  certainly  we  need 
have  no  fear  of  scholarship  as  long  as  we  do  not  misuse 
it  and  regard  it  as  technology.  The  masterpieces  of  the 
past,  if  approached  in  the  light  of  the  theory  with  which 
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we  started,  can  show  tis-many  a  useful  principle  in  design 
— how  to  express  sentiment  by  means  of  the  beauty  that 
is  in  stone  and  brick  and  other  com'mon  things.  And  be- 
sides that,  they  can  fill  our  hearts  with  the  very  soul  and 
spirit  of  many  a  bygone  poet  in  stone,  when  for  a  time  we  , 
drop  the  enquiry  of  how  the  thing  is  done  and  are  content 
to  apprehend  the  resulting  meaning,  for  to  that  end  were 
these  things  created. 

But  we  allow  the  false  hedonistic  theory  of  art  to  pos- 
sess us,  and  what  can  scholarshio  do  for  us?  We  would 
then  approach  the  very  Parthenon  not  for  its  meaning  but 
for  a  sensuous  satisfaction.  We  would  conclude  that  this 
building  was  very  successful  because  so  many  people 
"liked"  it,  and  we  would  assume  some  magic  virtue  to 
"please"  in  the  proportions  of  its  part  as  such  and  prob- 
ably miss  the  spirit  of  the  thing  as  a  significant  whole. 
Then,  in  the  hope  of  giving  as  much  "pleasure"  as  is  pos- 
sible in  this  sad  world,  and  getting  as  much  credit  for  it 
in  fame  and  dollars  as  we  could,  we  would  proceed  to  put 
up  things  as  like  it  as  we  could — which  I  believe  is  the 
practice  of  fellows  of  the  baser  sort  who,  .having  eyes, 
yet  do  not  see.  Scholarship  pursued  in  that  spirit  leads 
nowhere. 

Responsibilities  of  the  Architect. 

Our  responsibilities  are  immense.  Every  time  we  put 
up  a  'meaningless  ornament,  a  blank  cartouch,  run  a 
moulding  round  three  side  of  a  stair  wall  in  plaster  and 
the  fourth  in  cast  iron,  build  a  stone  front  with  brick 
flanks,  rule  ashlar  joints  in  Caen  stone  cement,  make  a 
false  construction  or  emulate  a  superior  material,  we  pros- 
titute the  ideals  of  our  art.  All  these  things  come  so 
easily,  naturally  and  logically  once  we  accept  the  theory 
that  is  in  the  function  of  the  arts  to  please.  But  when  art 
is  recognized  as  the  most  potent  of  modes  of  expression, 
these  devices  fail  utterly. 

It  may  be  some  time  before  the  new  philosophy  of  art 
gains  general  acceptance  among  designers.  It  will  be 
loncrer  still  before  it  becomes  common  knowledge,  and  til! 
then  our  lot  will  remain  a  hard  one,  out  of  sympathy  with 
our  public  and  our  executant  labor. 

In  the  present  lamentable  state  of  ignorance,  or  rather 
positive  misinformation  on  the  subject,  beauty  is  taken  to 
be  a  'matter  of  prescription  like  a  peach  melba  or  a  mint 
julep.  "Take  four  lonis  columns,  put  them  in  a  row 
with  the  caps  uppermost,  flank  with  ashler  pilons  pieced 
with  bull's  eyes,  garnished  with  cartouches  on  top;  over 
the  column  place  an  entablature  with  blocking  course  or 
parapet  to  taste,  serve  as  a  bank.  If  the  columns  are 
large  and  ripe,  flute  them,  roof  with  a  skylight  powdered 
with  snow  and  serve  as  a  picture  gallery.  If  the  columns 
are  small  and  meagre,  then  pierce  the  pilons  with  windows 
as  required  and  serve  as  bank  manager's  house.  Note. — 
The  other  ingredients  will  in  all  cases  be  proportionate  to 
the  columns  as  explained  in  preliminary  chapter  of  this 
cook  book." 

There  is  probably  a  really  best  way  to  build  a  bank  of 
given  size  in  Canada,  just  as  there  is  to  build  a  temple  of 
given  size  in  Greece,  or  a  parish  church  in  England.  Then 
again  a  post  office,  a  museum,  a  private  house,  should  be 
very  different  from  the  bank,  temple  or  church,  and  from 
each  other,  not  only  in  size  and  form,  because  the  prac- 
tical requirements  are  different,  but  in  senti'ment  and  ex- 
pression, because  the  ideas  associated  with  these  things 
are  so  very  different. 

Yet  if  all  these  things  are  in  Canada  and  done  in  one 
decade,  they  should  express  that  to  a  certain  technical 
similarity.  Now,  I  think  we  all  have  a  good  deal  to  learn, 
because  we  have  not  established  the  type  of  our  cycle 
very  clearly,  and  we  are  still  at  sixes  and  sevens  with  our 
traditions.  The  French,  who  profess  to  know,  say : 
"L'Art  c'est  d'etre  toujours  soi  meme." 

These,  gentlemen,  are  the  conditions  of  our  competi- 
tion, designs  should  be  sent  in  to-morrow  and  the  award 
will  be  made  on  doomsday. 

A   Canadian  Architecture  in  SO  Years. 

I  verily  -believe  that  the  next  fifty  years  will  decide 
the  type  and  character  of  Canadian  architecture  for  cen- 


turies to  come.  Is  it  to  become  a  blind,  second-hand,  late- 
in  the-day  immitation  of  the  art  of  luxurious  cosmopoli- 
tanism, which  passes  muster  in  the  United  States?  Or  is 
it  to  express  something  distinctive  and  characteristic  of 
our  aspirations  and  institutions  and  the  sources  from 
whch  they  spring?  If  we  have  any  hopes  or  intentions 
towards  this  latter  alternative,  it  is  high  time  we  bestirred 
ourselves  to  that  end. 

The  first  and  most  essential  step  to  take  is  the  institu- 
tion of  travelling  studentships  that  our  young  men  may  go 
to  Europe  and  see  for  themselves  that  the  traditions  of 
our  civilization  are  something  more  than  the  tricks  of 
manner  invented  for  the  delectation  of  I  ouis  X.  and 
watered  down  in  the  practice  of  the  U.S.A.  offices  to 
which  our  best  draughtsmen  drift  at  present  for  wider 
experience. 

Such  scholarships  should  involve  at  least  as  much  at- 
tention to  the  architecture  of  the  United  Kingdom  as  to 
that  of  France  and  Italy. 

The  next  matter  to  consider  is  that  of  museums.  The 
splendid  model  of  the  Trocadero  Museum  of  Paris  should 
find  its  counterpart  in  each  of  our  great  cities.  .'Vt  the 
Trocadero  there  is  a  historically  arranged  collection  of 
many  thousands  cf  casts  and  full  sized  models  of  French 
architecture  and  sculpture  with  subsidiary  collections  re- 
presenting the  typical  achievements  of  different  countries. 
It  has  been  my  endeavor  fcr  several  years  past  to  make 
such  collections  possible  for  us.  The  great  difficulty  has 
been  the  lack  of  initiative  at  South  Kensington,  where 
one  can  buy  a  cast  or  photograph  of  almost  any  subject 
of  art  in  Europe  in  five  minutes,  and  where  neither  for 
love  or  money  can  you  obtain  a  photograph  of  an  Englisli 
building  or  cast  of  an  English  arch'mculd  or  niche  figure. 
It  is  therefore  with  very  great  satisfaction  that  I  can  an- 
nounce to  you  that  a  beginning  will  be  made  at  the  Vic- 
toria Memorial  Museum  at  Ottawa  forthwith,  and  that 
within  a  couple  of  years  I  hope  to  see  there  a  collection 
of  architectural  ornament  and  sculpture  in  three  dimen- 
sions of  equal  scope. 

A. — Classic  and  Italian. 

B. — French. 

C. — English — at  last ! 

Also,  that  the  museums  now  in  course  of  erection  at 
Toronto  and  Montreal  will  ere  long  be  provided  with  a 
properly  selected  set  of  casts  and  models  to  illustrate  the 
evolution  of  British  art.  Let  us  hope  that  the  other  cities 
will  see  their  way  to  provide  themselves  with  similar  col- 
lections. A  set  of  invaluable  examples  varying  from  casts 
a  couple  of  feet  long  to  models,  say,  14  feet  x  6  feet  x  4 
feet  can  be  got  for  a  mere  $5,000.  How  often  is  such  a 
price  paid  for  an  indifferent  and  perhaps  dubious  example 
of  the  Dutch  daubster's  art.  Such  a  collection  as  I  pro- 
pose would  be  an  educational  force  of  immense  value  in 
any  community  to  the  designers  and  to  the  general  public 
alike. 

A  third  matter  would  be  the  establishment  of  a  proper 
system  of  indentured  pupilage.  Our  young  architects 
learn  their  trade  too  cheap,  and  like  anything  else  that  is 
too  cheap,  what  they  get  in  the  deal  is  often  not  worth 
having.  I  am  a  strong  believer  in  the  good  old  system 
of  apprenticeships  in  the  interest  of  the  student,  the  prin- 
cipal and  the  art. 

We  are  prone  on  this  continent  to  expect  too  much  of 
schools  of  architecture  at  universities.  'The  result  is  that 
such  schools  have  to  do  a  lot  of  teaching  which  is  mere 
technology,  and  are  unable  to  find  time  in  the  curriculum 
for  the  foundations  of  culture  so  essential  to  our  voca- 
tion as  artists  and  as  professional  men. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  endeavored  to  enunciate  a  plain, 
common  sense,  theory  of  art,  which  would  guide  us  to 
use  our  art  rather  than  to  play  with  it — to  express  rather 
than  to  please.  I  have  endeavored  to  suggest  what  some 
of  the  main  meanings  and  feelings  contained  in  our  art 
might  be.  I  have  enumerated  the  disabilities  under  which 
(Concluded  on  i)age  64.) 


Liberty  Tower,  Liberty  and  Nassau  Streets,  New  York. — A  Recently  Erected  Thirty- 
story  Structure  which  Beautifully  Illustrates  the  Successful  Adaptation  of  Gothic 
Detail  to  Tall  Office  Building  Design,  and  Demonstrates  in  a  Practical  iVlanner  the 
Extent  to  Which  Terra  Cotta  Is  Being  Employed  in  the  Field  of  Modern-Day 
Commercial    Architecture.      Henry    Ives   Cobb,   Architect. 
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Liberty  Tower,   New  York. — View  of  U  pper    Stories,    Showing    the    Detail    of   Cornice    and    Pinnacles,    together   with    the    Treatment    of 
Roof   and   Apex.     Henry    Ives   Cobb,   Architect. 
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Liberty  Tower,   New  York. — View  of  Lower  Portion  of  Structure,   Showing  the   Detail  of  Entrance  and   Treatment  of   Bay   Forming  the 
Central    Feature   Over    Doorway.      Henry    Ives   Cobb,    Architect. 


Construction,  October,  1910. 
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HIRTY  STOREY 

OFFICE  BUILDING 

IN  GOTHIC  DESIGN 


Liberty  Tower,  New  York's  latest  skyscraper. — An  interesting  study  of 

Gothic   detail   as  applied   in   tbe  arckitectural  treatment 

of    a    modern    business    building. 

A  QUARTER  OF  A  CENTURY  AGO  speculation 
was  rife  as  to  what  would  be  the  ultimate  effect 
of  the  tall  office  building,  or,  as  the  more  com- 
mon allusion  expresses  it,  the  skyscraper,  on  commercial 
architecture.  To-day  it  is  a  quantity  less  conjectural,  as 
the  skyscraper  has  become  sufificiently  common  to  admit 
of  conclusions  more  definite  and  affixed. 

Its  advent,  which  demonstrated  the  ingenuity  of  man 
in  meeting  even  changing  conditions,  could  perhaps  be 
consistentlv  regarded  more  as  an  engineering  than  an 
architectural  undertaking.  Originally  adopted  in  New 
York,  where  the  capabilities  of  steel  fabricators  first  made 
possible  the  erection  of  buildings  greatly  in  excess  of  the 
then  present  prescribed  height,  it  was  an  experiment 
purely  economic.  Restrictions  in  the  way  of  natural  limi- 
tations, coupled  with  a  rapidly  congesting  district  and  a 
growing  geographical  and  commercial  importance,  gave 
the  city  practically  no  other  alternative  but  to  build  up- 
wards. Since,  then,  however,  and  under  circumstances 
less  mandatory,  excepting,  perhaps,  the  case  of  Montreal, 
where  the  condition  is  somewhat  analogous,  the  construc- 
tion of  the  tall  office  buildings  has  been  generally  adopted 
as  a  means  of  centralizing  business  and  exploiting  to  the 
utmost  increased  land  values,  until  it  has  become  a  con- 
spicuous fixture  closely  associated  with  the  growth  and 
development  cf  cities  of  even  secondary  importance. 

The  constructive  formula  once  established,  it  remain- 
ed with  the  architectural  profession  by  applying  approved 
principles  of  design  to  save  the  skyscraper  from  a  prosaic 
fate,  give  it  grace  of  outline,  symmetry  and  eloquence  of 
expression,  and  in  architectural  writ  to  tell  the  coming 
generations  of  the  enterprise  and  art  of  people  who  have 
gone  before  them.  For,  if  the  tall  office  building  is  noth- 
ing else,  it  is  at  least  a  splendid  monument  to  the  com- 
mercial and  industrial  enterprise  of  the  present  age. 

No  less  a  per.son  than  Professor  S.  D.  Adhead,  of  the 
University  of  Liverpool,  in  a  recent  visit  to  the  American 
metropolis,  declared  that  the  street  architecture  of  New 
York  was  the  finest  of  any  architecture  in  the  world,  that 
there  was  nothing  trivial,  and  that  everything  was  on  a 
grand  scale;  and  while  there  is  undoubtedly  a  vast  differ- 
ence of  opinion  on  this  point,  it  is,  nevertheless,  true  that 
New  York  is  a  city  of  modern  babels,  and  it  might  be 
added  incidentally,  owing  to  its  cosmopoJiban  character,  a 
city  also  essentia!!-  -olyglot. 

Being  the  first  to  adopt  the  skyscraper  as  a  means  of 
solving  a  problem  one  time  peculiarly  its  own,  it  is  only 
natural  that  one  should  turn  there  for  some  of  the  best 
examples  of  tall  office  buildings,  both  in  construction  and 
design.  That  work  of  this  character  offers  a  fertile  field  for 
architectural  endeavor,  is  made  abundantly  plain  in  the 
splendidly  considered  Liberty  Tower  building  recently 
erected  at  the  corner  of  Liberty  and  Nassau 
streets.  Rising  to  a  height  of  thirty  stories,  and  termina- 
ting with  a  French  attic  roof  with  dormered  windows, 
this  handsome  structure  beautifully  illustrates  the  success- 
ful adaptation  of  Gothic  detail  to  tall  office  building  design, 
and  it  is  regarded  by  many  to  be  architecturally  the  most 
consistently  considered  structure  of  its  kind  that  has  as 
yet  been  erected.  It  is  as  much  the  adaptation  as  the 
stvle  itself  which  gives  the  structure  its  eloquence  of  out- 
line and  beauty  of  expression.  There  is  no  excess  of 
ornamentation  or  over-studied  effect.  Instead  the  detail 
is  siimple,  rich  and  expressive,  the  effect  of  the  treatment 
being  at  once  majestic,  dignified  and  refined. 

The  construction  of  the  building,  it  is  needless  to  say, 
has   been   carried   out    according    to    approved    fireproof 


methods.  The  exterior  is  of  granite  and  marble  to  the 
sills  of  the  second  floor,  with  white  mat-glazed  terra  cotta 
above,  and  the  roof  is  covered  with  rolled  sheet  copper. 
In  addition  to  the  superstructure  there  is  a  basement  and 
sub-basement,  making  the  structure  in  all  thirty-two 
stories.  The  foundations  consist  of  concrete  caissons  ex- 
tending down  to  bed-rock  and  averaging  in  depth  ninety 
feet  below  the  curb.  These  support  the  footings  of  the 
steel  columns.  In  floor  construction  the  bottom  arched 
tvoe  of  reinforced  concrete  floor  has  been  adopted,  and 
the  interior  partitions  are  of  four-inch  plaster  blocks 
finished  in  hard  plaster  with  steel  trim  and  doors.  The 
window  frames  and  sashes  throughout  are  of  the  hollow 
metal  type,  and  the  main  corridors  and  toilet  rooms  have 
marble  wainscot  and  floors.  The  building  has  a  total 
height  from  curb  to  roof  of  385  feet,  having  a  frontage 
of  57  feet  11  inches  on  Liberty  street  and  a  depth  of  82 
feet  and  one  inch  on  Nassau  street.  It 'has  its  own  elec- 
tric light,  heat  and  power  plant,  with  the  usual  plumbing 
installation,  the  fixtures  being  porcelain  throughout. 
Henry  Ives  Cobb,  New  York,  was  the  designing  and 
supervising  architect. 

In  the  commercial  centres  of  Canada  a  decided  tend- 
cncv  has  developed  towards  the  construction  of  tall  office 
buildings,  and  it  might  be  said  in  this  connection  that  it 
is  greatly  to  the  interest  of  the  architects  of  the  Dominion 
to  study  closely  not  only  the  constructive  features  and 
equipment  of  such  buildings,  but  what  is  more  important, 
the  advantages  of  the  tall  office  building  from  a  standpoint 
of  investment,  and  the  opportunities  of  which  it  admits 
in  the  way  of  design  and  architectural  expression. 


THE   ARCHITECTURE   OF   CANADA.— By 

Prof.    Percy    E,    Nobbs. — Continued    from    Page  60. 

we  labor,  and  the  advantages  we  enjoy,  and  I  have  ven- 
tured to  suggest  certain  steps  for  the  fuller  realization  of 
these  great  advantages. 

In  closing,  I  shall  say  just  two  words  and  no  more  on 
Canadian  architecture  as  it  appears  to  me;  they  are  cap- 
able of  expansion  into  many  phrases  of  high  commenda- 
tion and  bright  augury  which  I  will  leave  unsaid.  Our 
art  in  this  land  has  plenty  of  head  behind  it  and  plenty 
of  hand  in  it,  but  it  still  lacks  something  in  matters  per- 
taining to  the  heart.  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  heart 
will  ccme  in  time,  and  if  I  have  said  anything  to-day 
which  might  hasten  that  consummation  by  a  day  or  an 
hour,  or  which  might  tend  to  influence  that  heart  at  all 
for  good,  I  am  amply  repaid  for  the  real  sense  of  guilt 
which  I  suffer  for  intruding  so  long  on  your  patience  and 

good  nature. 

♦^ 

LINCOLN  CATHEDRAL.— Cont'd  from  Page  55. 

perhaps  not  be  out  of  place  here  and  will  form  a  fitting 
conclusion.  The  entire  inside  length  of  the  cathedral  is 
481  ft.,  the  nave  being  215  ft.  long,  and,  with  the  aisles, 
80  ft.  broad.  The  height  of  the  nave  vault  is  82  ft.  and 
that  of  the  choir  74  ft.  The  western  transept  is  223  ft. 
long  and  61  broad ;  the  eastern  transept  171  ft.  long  and 
36  ft.  broad.  The  interior  area  of  the  entire  building  is 
57,200  sq.  ft.  The  height  of  the  central  tower  is  271  ft. 
and  the  outside  measurement  of  each  face  is  54  ft.  6  in. 
The  height  of  each  of  the  western  towers  is  206  ft.  The 
internal  diameter  of  the  Chapter  House  is  60  ft.  and  the 
height  40  ft. 

The  bell,  known  as  "Great  Tom  of  Lincoln,"  hangs  in 
the  central  tower.  It  weighs  5  tons  8  cwt.,  is  6  ft.  ^  in. 
high,  21  ft.  6  in.  in  circumference  at  its  base.  The  ham- 
mer striking  the  hours  weighs  224  lbs. 

The  eight  bells,  which  are  rung  as  a  peal,  hang  in 
one  of  the  western  towers.  The  roofs  throughout  the 
whole  building  are  covered  with  lead.  A  staff  of  stone- 
masons is  kept  employed  the  whole  year  round,  restoring 
and  renewing.  The  organ  was  remodelled  and  enlarged 
in  1897  at  a  cost  of  over  £25,000,  and  is  blown  by  means 
of  dynamos  connected  with  the  city  electrical  supply. 
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CURRENT  TOPICS 

THREE  HUNDRED  THOUSAND  DOLLARS  will  be 
.spent  under  the  terms  of  the  Good  Roads  Act,  in  improv- 
ing the  main  highways  leading  to  Toronto.  The  expense 
is  to  be  borne  equally  by  the  city  in  question,  the  County 
of  York,  and  the  Ontario  Government.  Unless  present 
plans  miscarry,  the  work  will  be  started  early  next  spring. 

*  *  * 
OPPORTUNITIES  ARE  ABUNDANT,  according  to 
Ernest  L.  Harris,  U.S.  Consul-General  at  Smyrna,  for 
the  installation  of  electric  power  in  Asia  Minor.  The  pro- 
babilities are  that  the  near  future  will  see  great  progress, 
and  already  the  electrical  plants  of  Europe  are  maintain- 
ing permanent  agents  in  Turkey  in  anticipation  of  the 
boom.  Xo  attempt  has  been  made  yet  to  utilize  the  water 
power  of  that  country,  and  this  is  explained  by  the  fact 
that  up  to  wjthin  two  years  ago  the  importation  of  all 
electrical  devices  and  equipment  was  prohibited. 

*  *    * 

/■ORT  WILLIAM  IS  CONSIDERING  a  number  of  im- 
provements that  are  designed  to  bring  the  city  up  to  a 
higher  aesthetic  standard.  Plans  are  now  being  formu- 
lated whereby  the  present  wooden  electric-light  poles 
along  the  main  streets  will  be  replaced  by  ornamental 
electroliers  and  elaborate  iron  trolley  wire  standards. 
Another  project  in  contemplation  is  the  widening  of 
Victoria  avenue,  the  principal  business  thoroughfare, 
where  the  abutting  property  holders  for  a  distance  of  five 
blocks  have  agreed  to  deed  to  the  city,  property  valued  at 
$50,000.  The  avenue  at  the  present  time  is  66  feet  wide, 
and  in  order  to  increase  the  width  to  80  feet,  the  land- 
lords have  asked  the  city  to  accept  a  strip  14  feet  deep 
from  every  lot  between  Syndicate  and  Franklin  avenues. 


STEPS  ARE  SHORTLY  TO  BE  TAKEN  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  France  to  relieve  the  congestion  of  traffic  at 
Paris,  a  problem  of  constantly  increasing  difficulties.  T'lc 
work  is  to  include  the  electrification  of  the  city's  surface 
lines,  and  the  railway  service  out  of  the  St.  Lazare  s;.t- 
tion.  It  is  estimated  that  the  expenditure  will  amount  to 
$40,000,000. 

♦  *     ♦ 

AN  ADDITIONAL  EQUIPMENT  of  two  hundred 
stamps,  now  being  installed  on  its  property  at  Juneau, 
Alaska,  will  give  the  Alaska  Treadwell  Mining  Company 
the  distinction  of  having  the  largest  stamp  mill  in  the 
world.  When  the  new  equipment  is  in  operation,  the  mill 
will  have  1,1C0  stamps  in  all,  or  100  more  than  the  fatnous 
Hcmc_take  Mine,  which  formerly  topped  the  list  in  this 
resject. 

«     *     * 

A  EllDERAL  EXPERIMENT  STATION,  to  be  used 
exclusively  for  testing  wood  pulp,  is  being  established  by 
the  United  States  Government  at  Wausau,  Wisconsin.  It 
is  the  intention  of  the  forestry  service  department  of  that 
country  to  conduct  investigations  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
terming  the  value  of  native  growths  as  wood  pulp,  with 
a  view  to  developing  methods  and  materials  for  making 
paper  heretofore  unknown.  The  sum  of  $40,000  has  been 
appropriated  for  research  work  during  the  first  fiscal 
year.  The  plant  will  be  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  United 
States. 

*  *     * 

A  COAL  HANDLING  BRIDGE,  said  to  be  the  most 
modernl)-  equipped  of  its  size  in  the  world,  and  the  only 
one  of  its  kind  in  Canada,  has  just  been  set  up  at  the 
Mission  docks  of  the  Fort  William  Coal  Company  at  Fort 
William,  Ont.  It  is  one  of  two  portable  bridges  of  simi- 
lar t)pe  that  the  company  is  installing.  The  bridge  is 
operated  by  a  cantilever  attachment,  which  provides  for 
the  conveyance  of  surplus  coal  to  outside  yards  when  the 
inside  yard  is  filled.  Together  with  its  boom  and  canti- 
lever, it  is  319  feet  in  length.  The  operation  of  both 
bridges  will  be  done  by  two  15  h.p.  motors. 


CAMPBELLTOIVN  (N.B.)  IS  RAPIDLY  REBUILD- 
ING from  the  disastrous  fire  that  wiped  out  $3,500,000 
worth  of  propcrtv  on  Tulv  11.  So  far,  approximately  four 
himdred  buildings  have  been  erected.  These  inclmle 
dwellings,  stores,,  warehouses,  etc.  Activity-  in  this  direc- 
tion promises  to  be  marked  for  scrtne  time  to  come.  One 
thing  conspicuously  noticeable  is  the  large  amount  of  con- 
crete work — both  block  and  monolith — that  is  being  un- 
dertaken. This  is  due  partly,  it  is  said,  to  the  remark- 
able performance  of  concrete  (luring  the  fire,  and  again 
to  the  fact  that  the  establishment  of  fire  limits  has  de- 
manded better  construction. 


A  WALL  OF  OLD  BROKEN  CHINA,  laid  in  kaleido- 
scopic pattern  and  striking  in  the  combination  of  its  var- 
ied tints  and  hues,  has  been  built  by  a  Mrs.  Denier,  the 
wife  of  a  Detroit,  Mich.,  police  captain,  in  the  conserva- 
tory of  her  residence  at  300  Dragoon  avenue  in  that  city. 
This  unusual  mosaic,  towards  the  fashioning  of  which 
have  gone  thousands  of  bits  of  shattered  bric-a-brac,-  ex- 
emplifies what  feminine  ingenuity  and  patience  can  do  in 
partially  offsetting  the  effect  of  "the  bull  in  the  china 
shop,"  and  destructive  propen.sities  of  the  average  house- 
maid. The  fragments  are  inlaid  on  a  plaster  of  paris 
bed,  and  the  oatterns  were  formed  by  first  placing  the 
pieces  under  water  and  arranging  the  particles  according 
to  their  size  and  color.  A  highly  glazed  over-finish  im- 
parts to  the  whole  an  enhancing  touch,  and  brings  the 
colors  out  in  a  vivid  yet  harmonizing  contrast.  The 
scheme  in  its  every  detail  was  entirely  carried  out  by  Mrs. 
Denier,  and  it  is  decidedly  novel  in  both  its  conception 
and  execution. 
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HARNESSING  THE  WIND  and  the  sun  is  a  novel 
scheme  which  Prof.  Fessenden,  a  British  scientist,  has  in 
mind  to  produce  electrical  energy.  As  to  what  could 
possibly  be  attained  by  exploiting  these  forces  was  out- 
lined at  the  recently  held  meetings  of  the  British  asso- 
ciations, where  Prof.  Fessenden  stated  that  a  number  of 
windmills  around  the  coast  could  give  power  enough  to 
run  all  the  railways,  factories,  and  electric  light  stations 
in  Great  Britain.  The  practicability  of  the  scheme  is 
strongly  doubted,  as  the  uncertainty  of  the  source  of 
energy  owing  to  atmospheric  changes  makes  it  decidedly 
defeasible  and  visionary. 

*     *     * 

RECENT  TESTS  MADE  AT  SANDY  HOOK,  says  the 
Washington  Star,  to  determine  the  resisting  power  of 
reinforced  concrete  as  a  defence  against  high-powered 
projectiles,  confirm  the  calculations  of  the  penetrating 
DOwer  of  the  twelve-inch  gun.  A  concrete  wall  twenty 
feet  thick,  heavily  reinforced  with  steel  beams,  was 
pierced  bv  a  twelve-inch  projectile  fired  at  high  velocity. 
The  blow  delivered  was  sufficient  to  penetrate  twenty-two 
inches  of  armor  plate,  and  the  recinforced  concrete  with- 
stood the  attacks  so  well  that  it  will  probably  be  used  in 
the  construction  of  the  new  coast  defence  fortifications 
in  the  Philippines.  A  similar  attack  is  to  be  made  with 
the  fourteen-inch  gun. 

ONE  OE  THE  LARGEST  TRAVELLING  CRANES 
ever  built  is  now  being  constructed  at  the  wharf  of  the 
Western  Lulnber  Company  at  Fraser  Mills  in  the  vicinity 
of  New  Westminster,  B.C.  It  is  80  feet  long  and  40  feet 
wide  and  will  be  run  en  rails  the  full  length  of  the  load- 
ing wharf,  which  is  almost  400  feet  in  length.  The  arm 
of  the  crane  is  105  feet  in  kngth  and  is  strong  enough 
to  pick  up  several  tons  at  one  lift.  It  will  be  driven  by 
electricity  from  a  motor  situated  on  one  end  of  the  car. 
When  in  operation  the  great  machine  will  not  lift  one 
load  like  an  ordinary  donkey  engine  crane  and  deposit 
it  aboard  the  ship,  but  it  will  be  possible  to  load  the  car 
on  which  the  crane  is  situated  with  thousands  of  feet  of 
lumber. 


HIGHWAY  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  ONTARIO  during 
the  past  twenty  years,  according  to  approximate  figures, 
amounted  to  over  thirty  million  dollars.  This  is  based  on 
a  recent  report  issued  by  Mr.  W.  A.  McLean,  Provincial 
Engineer  of  Highways,  which  gives  the  township  ex- 
penditure for  the  years  1889-1908  as  $19,017,843,  and  the 
statute  labor  in  the  latter  year  as  1,141,970  days.  Since 
1902,  $2,128,122.93  has  been  spent  en  county  roads,  of 
which  amount  $709,374.30  has  been  borne  by  the  Province. 
In  good  road  grants  the  Province  contributes  one  dollar 
for  every  two  dollars  raised  by  the  counties.  Since  county 
road  systems  have  been  undertaken  the  total  amount 
spent  on  construction  has  been  $1,040,497.88.  As  near  as 
can  be  estimated  1,125  miles  of  roads  have  been  built  at 
an  average  cost  approximately  of  $1,2,50  per  mile. 


BOTH  YOKOHAMA  AND  TOKYO,  two  important 
Japanese  cities,  have  as  yet  seen  very  little  of  reinforced 
concrete  construction.  Tokyo  has  not  much  more  to  show 
in  this  regard  than  the  Hirso  bridge,  built  with  ordinary 
merchant  bars,  while  the  most  important  work  so  far 
undertaken  at  Yokohama  is  the  Yoshida'  bridge.  This 
latter  structure  is  being  built  according  to  the  Kahn  sys- 
tem across  the  Oka  River,  and  will  have  a  total  length  of 
120  feet.  Concrete  blocks,  however,  have  been  used  in 
quite  a  number  of  buildings,  and  it  is  quite  probable,  in 
view  of  the  interest  lately  manifested,  that  reinforced 
concrete  will  eventually  find  itself  in  much  greater  de- 
mand. At  the  present  time  the  construction  is  of  a  type 
involving  moderate  original  expenditure.  The  form  popu- 
larly used  is  a  wooden  frame,  faced  with  flat  tiles  and 
cement  or  plaster,  or  sheathed  with  brick. 


CIVIC  IMPROVEMENTS  beifig  carried  out  this  year 
in  Montreal  include  permanent  sidewalk  construction 
amounting  to  $500,000,  alone.  The  marked  activity  in 
this  direction,  it  is  said,  is  due  to  the  continuous  criti- 
cisms which  have  been  leveled  at  the  city  regarding  the 
bad  condition  of  the  streets  and  pavement.  The  work, 
according  to  a  roug'h  estimate,  involves  over  twenty  miles 
of  permanent  sidewalks,  including  25,000  square  yards  of 
flag  stone,  80,000  yards  of  asphalt,  and  50,000  of  cement. 


RUINS  OE  AN  ANCIENT  CIVILIZATION,  says  the 
Slate  Trade  Gazette,  of  an  age  that  no  one  has  been 
able  to  estimate,  are  sprinkled  over  the  length  and  breadth 
of  Lower  Mexico.  The  remains  are  stone,  sometimes  a 
soft  limestone,  sometimes  rharble,  and  sometimes  granite, 
and  show  not  only  large  extent  but  massive  details,  and, 
moreover,  artistic  adornment  in  the  shape  of  sculpture, 
carried  to  a  high  plane.  Some  of  the  existing  facades  of 
temples  and  palaces  are  made  of  huge  blocks  of  stone, 
bearing  on  their  surface  elaborate  friezes  and  pictures  of 
-men  and  animals,  deeply  cut  or  in  high  relief  and  there  as 
every  indication  that  these  carvings  were  done  before  the 
stones  were  placed  in  position,  thus  showing  the  use  of 
designs  or  cartoons  by  artist-architects.  Of  this  advanced 
civilization  there  are  now  few  ethnogenic  remains.  The 
natives  of  the  country  have  no  idea  who  the  people  were 
who  built  those  great  monuments  and  they  possess  none 
of  the  art  of  those  ancient  days.  The  supposition  is  that 
the  civilization  caused  national  weakness,  and  that  barbar- 
ic peoples  overwhelmed  the  civilized  people  and  blotted 
them  out.  The  land  relapsed  into  jungle,  and  the 'ruins 
are  half  hidden,  even  wihcn  known  to  exist. 

*     *     * 

REGULATIONS  IN  EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES  re- 
garding the  erection  of  buildings  are  more  drastic  in  their 
enactment  and  more  stringently  enforced  than  are  those 
employed  for  similar  purposes  on  this  continent.  The 
collapse  of  a  building  or  structure  of  any  kind  is  prac- 
tically unknown,  and  loss  from  fire,  owing  to  the  charac- 
ter of  materials  and  type  of  construction  demanded,  is  re- 
duced to  a  figure  incredibly  small.  A  specific  instance 
in  this  connection  is  otifered  in  the  case  of  Prague,  a  Bo- 
hemian city  with  a  population  of  over  500,000,  where,  in 
the  past  15  years,  not  one  loss  of  life  has  been  charge- 
able to  fire,  while  the  average  destruction  of  property 
in  the  past  three  years  has  been  less  than  $20,300  annually. 
The  building  department  of  that  particular  city  consists 
of  two  sections — the  administrative  and  the  technical, 
with  several  subdivisions.  This  enables  the  authorities 
to  exercise  a  vigilant  supervision  of  all  work  undertaken. 
When  applications  for  permits  are  presented  they  must 
be  accompanied  by  plans  in  duplicate.  A  commission  from 
the  administrative  department  is  then  appointed,  consist- 
ing of  two  officers  from  the  city  building  department  (one 
an  administration  official  and  the  other  a  technical  ex- 
pert), one  city  councilman,  and  one  officer  from  the  sani- 
tary department,  whose  duty  it  is  to  examine  the  plans 
and  proposed  site  and  see  whether  everything  is  accord- 
ing to  the  building  laws.  No  building  can  be  erected 
that  will  exceed  twnce  the  width  of  the  street  on  which 
it  fronts,  and  no  exposed  woodwork  is  permitted  except 
in  doors  and  window  frames — and  even  this  in  a  large 
number  of  cases  is  not  allowed.  The  construction  in  gen- 
eral is  brick,  stone,  concrete  and  terra  cotta,  with  fire- 
proof floors,  hallways  and  kitchens.  In  the  latter  case, 
the  floors  are  concrete  and  the  walls  tiled.  As  a  result, 
the  city  is  under  a  much  less  expense  in  the  way  of  fire 
protection  than  would  otherwise  be  necessary.  The 
equipment  is  not  nearly  up  to  the  standard  of  that  of 
the  average  city  in  Canada  and  the  United  States  of  equal 
size,  nor  is  it  necessary  that  it  should  be,  owing  to  the 
form  of  construction  adopted  and  the  care  and  supervis- 
ion with  which  all  buildings  are  erected. 


YTOON 

A  *  MEDIAEVAL 


CASTLE 


IN 
THE 


WOODS 


An  unusual  design  in  a  Summer  Home  in  the  primeval  forests  of  Northern  Cali- 
fornia.    A  design  that  harmonizes  well  with  the  romantic  environments. 


ONE  OF  THE  MOST  REMARKABLE  summer 
homes  on  the  North  American  continent  is  that 
of  Mrs.  Phoebe  A.  Hearst,  the  mother  of  Wm. 
Randolph  Hearst,  the  well-known  American  newspaper 
owner  and  politician. 

Mrs.  Hearst's  home  is  situated  at  the  base  of  Mt. 
Shasta,' in  the  far  northern  part  of  the  State  of  California, 
and  may  truly  he  termed  a  "medieval  castle."  It  is  ques- 
tionable if  any  more  beautiful  or  romantic  site  could  have 
been  selected  for  a  summer  home,  so  exceptional  in  its 
every  particular.    The  base  of  Mt.  Shasta  is  three  hundred 


has  built  her  picturesque  "Castle  in  the  Woods,"  which, 
from  the  standpoint  of  design  and  construction,  is  some- 
thing absolutely  new  in  the  architecture  of  this  continent, 
and  is  exceptionally  noteworthy,  because  of  the  harmoni- 
ous manner  in  which  the  architect  has  carried  out  his 
quaint  scheme  in  keeping  with  the  romantic  environment 
of  the  site. 

This  exceptional  "summer  house  in  the  woods'" 
is  situated  on  a  site  at  an  elevation  of  3.000  feet, 
close  to  the  banks  of  the  St.  Clcud  River  and 
affords  an  inspiring  view  of  Mt.  Shasta,  as  well  as  a  mag- 


'Mytoon" — "A  Mediaeval  Castle"  Designed  for  a  Summer  House  for  Mrs.  Phoebe  Hearst  in  the  Primeval  Forest  of  Northern 
California.  Note  How  Perfectly  the  Architect  has  Suceeded  in  Creating  a  Design  that  Conforms  with  the  Site  and  Har- 
monizes with  the  Clusters  of  Giant  Trees  that  Surround  it.  The  Crowning  Walls  on  the  Tower  and  Main  Building  as  Well 
as   the   Projecting   Attics   Were   Necessary   Because   of  the   Heavy   Snowfall.      Maybeck   &   White,   Architects. 


miles  in  diameter,  and  within  this  circle  lies  a  country  for 
the  most  part  with  primeval  forest  and  broken  up  into 
valleys  and  elevations,  through  which  hundreds  of  rivu- 
lets, flowing  from  never  disappearing  banks  of  snow,  seek 
a  lower  level,  finally  to  be  lost  in  the  larger  volume  of  the 
Pit  and  McCloud  rivers.  The  McCloud  river  is  the  most 
limpid,  clear  and  impressive  of  all  California  streams.  Its 
flow  is  incessant  and  rapid.  From  its  source  in  the  crest 
of  Mt.  Shasta  to  its  junction  with  the  Pit,  it  falls  14,001) 
feet ;  its  course  is  a  succession  of  water-falls,  and  its 
rneanderings  have  never  a  restful  moment.  It  is  in  the 
niidst  ,of  such   inspiring  surroundings  that  Mrs.   Hearst 
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nificent  prospect  visible  in  every  direction.  "Myntoon" 
(the  name  it  bears)  for  its  originality  of  design,  massive- 
ness,  picturesqueness  and  attractive  features  would  be 
difficult  to  surpass. 

Here  on  the  slopes  of  the  great  Western  mountains 
has  been  reproduced,  in  every  minute  particular,  a  feudal 
castle  of  mediaeval  times,  as  perfect  in  architecture  and 
interior  furnishings  as  those  structures  which  were  the 
pride  of  overlords  of  Germany  centuries  ago,  modified 
only  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  modern  habits  and  life. 
Fortunately  the  architects  were  not  limited  in  the  con- 
struction, motive,  material,  color  and  form  by  economic 
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considerations,  and  were  enabled  to  develop  the  ideas  of 
the  owner  and  produce  a  structure  correct  as  to  historical 
tradition  as  well  as  to  embody  a  true  idea  of  baronial  life 
on  European  frontiers  toward  the  end  of  the  Gothic 
period,  and  to  harmonize   it  with  the  great  trees  which 


The  plan  of  the  castle  was  made  to  conform  to  the 
original  character  and  slope  of  the  ground  and  to  fit  into 
a  cluster  of  enormous  trees  which  grew  upon  it.  Con- 
siderations of  sunlight  and  prospect  also  influenced  the 
form  adopted.     The  dimensions  of  the  structure  are  great 


■Mytoon" — The  Baronial  Hall  Faithfully  Portrays  the  Mediaeval  Spirit.  Note  the  IVIasslve  Heavy  Detail  of 
Whole  Scheme.  The  Tables  are  Placed  Against  the  Walls  with  Seats  for  Guests  on  One  Side  Only.  May- 
beck   &    White,    Architects. 


"Mytoon" — The  Great  Living  Room, — Eighty  Feet  Long  and  Thirty-six  Feet  Wide— Is  Illuminated  at  One  End 
by  a  Stained  Glass  Window  of  Thirteenth  Century  Design.  This  Room  Takes  the  Place  of  a  Mediaeval 
Chapel,    the    Place    of   the   Altar   being    Occupied    by   a     Massive    Fire-place.      Maybeck   &   White,   Architects. 


surround  the  castle,  the  beautiful  river  rushing  by,  and 
in  the  seclusion  from  the  outside  world  maintain  the  in- 
spiration which  the  unequaled  and  splendid  environment 
of  the  situation  affords. 


enough  to  admit  the  introduction  of  all  the  necessary  de- 
tail which  it  was  decided  to  incorporate  into  it.  From 
east  to  west,  the  length  of  the  castle  proper  is  120  feet, 
the  greatest  width,  from  north  to  south,  being  56  feet. 
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A  great  cellar,  45  feet  in  depth,  extends  below  the  entire 
structure.    The  foundation  walls  are  6  feet  thick. 

The  axis  of  the  castle  is  the  central  tower,  75  feet  in 
extreme  height  and  huilt  of  stone  throughout.  Halls, 
being  a  modern  innovation,  were  discarded,  the  one  re- 
ferred to  in  the  plan  representing  the  piscatoribue  or 
lavatory,  where  the  spoils  of  the  chase  were  displayed 
and  the  hunters  cleaned  up  their  arms  and  washed  away 
the  evidences  of  the  conflict.  In  the  chamber  below  is 
the  wine  cellar.  There  are  six  stories  of  sleeping-rooms, 
entered  from  the  tower  through  doors  placed  at  each 
half  revolution  of  the  stone  stairway. 

The  stone  of  which  "Mytoon"  is  constructed  was 
quarried  near  by,  and  is  a  bluish  grey  lava,  common  to  the 
locality,  a  stone  of  enduring  quality  and  fine  texture.  The 
massive  timbers  were  felled  upon  the  estate  and  shaped  in 
a  neighboring  sawmill.  The  wails  are  massive  in  fact  as 
in  appearance,  and  the  impression  of  great  strength  is 
fully  borne  out  in  construction  as  suitable  to  the  char- 
acter of  an  edifice  representative  of  great  qualities  for 
defence.     The  buttresses  are  designed  to  accentuate    the 


and  to  create,  as  a  whole,  an  impression  of  absolute  har- 
mony both  without  and  within.  In  this  respect  a  notable 
success  was  attained.    The  great  living-room  is  the  prin- 


"Mytoon" — The   Chief   Feature   of  the   Exterior   is  the   Central 
Tower  which   is   Seventy-five   Feet   High. 

solidity  of  the  structure  as  well  as  to  give  stiffness  to  the 
walls,  tower  and  roof.  As  it  was  impossible  to  have  the 
modern  porch  without  creating  opposition  to  the  preju- 
dices of  the  higher  senses,  this  architectural  feature  was 
dispensed  with  and  mediaeval  substitutes  adopted,  hence 
the  entrance  loggia,  outer  stairs,  terrace  to  dining  room, 
etc. 

Crowning  walls  on  tower  and  main  building  with  pro- 
jecting attic  was  architecturally  necessary  owing  to  the 
occasional  immense  snowfalls,  many  feet  deep,  which  if 
not  provided  for  would  crash  roofs  not  protected  against 
such  an  emergency.  To  harmonize  the  tints  of  the 
building  with  the  environment,  and  to  create  a  color 
scheme  in  unison  with  the  grey  of  the  Shasta  forest, 
bright  red  for  the  tiles  was  manifestly  too  brilliant  and 
glaring.  A  green,  glazed  tile  were  selected,  and  as  they 
were  not  to  be  had  in  this  country  were  especially  manu- 
factured in  Holland.  The  temporary  bridge  spanning  the 
McCloud  River  in  the  foreground  is  to  be  replaced  by  a 
stone  arch  100  feet  in  length. 

To  impart  a  medi.eval  type  to  the  exterior  of  tho 
castle  was  a  task  easy  enough  for  the  designer,  whose 
difficulty  lay  in  the  successful  treatment  of  the  interior, 


"IVIytoon" — The  Structure  Stands  on   an   Elevation   of  3,000  ft. 
not  far  from  the  St.  Cloud   River. 

cipal  feature  of  the  interior  and  is  80  x  36  feet  in  dimen- 
sions and  36  feet  high  to  the  apex  of  the  roof.    The  walls 


"IVIytoon" — The  Great  Fire-place  in  Which  a  Man  can  Stand 
Separates  the  Alcove  from  the  Living  Room  and  takes  the 
Place  of  the  Altar  In  the  Chapel  of  a   Mediaeval  Castle. 

of  Stone,  where  the  buttresses  join,  are  7  feet  thick.    The 

timber  construction  is  without  ties.     On  the  west  is  the 
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HIRD  ANNUAL 

GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 
OF  R.A.LC. 

Winnipeg  Convention  adopt  motion  to  amend  Cliarter  in  compliance  with  joint  resolutions 
for  federation  of  provincial  bodies.     To  ask  Government  for  higher  import  duty  on  plans. 


THE  ROYAL  ARCHITECTURAL  LNSTITUTE 
of  Canada,  at  its  third  annual  assembly  recently 
held  at  Winnipeg,  has  resolved  to  incorporate  a 
policy  of  federation  among  the  provincial  architectural 
associations  of  the  Dominion,  and  also  to  appeal  to  the 
Dotninion  Government  for  a  higher  import  tariff  on  the 
services  of  foreign  architects  employed  on  Canadian  work. 
These  two  questions,  which  were  the  most  important  con- 
sidered by  the  Institute,  were  disposed  of  unanimously  by 
the  assembly.  On  the  question  of  an  increase  in  the  duty 
to  be  imposed  upon  foreign  plans,  the  stand  taken  was 
quite  pronounced  and  without  hedging;  it  was  declared 
that  the  architects  were  entitled  to  the  sam.e  protection 
that  is  already  afforded  other  professions  in  the  Dominion. 

The  movement  for  federation,  which  had  been  thor- 
oughly dealt  with  in  council,  was  a  matter  of  but  sli:jht 
comment  when  it  came  officially  before  the  assembly.  A 
joint  resolution  from  the  four  existing  provincial  associa- 
tions was  read,  asking  the  assembly  to  consider  doiluite 
action  in  the  matter  of  federation.  The  issue,  which  has 
been  a  live  one  for  the  past  eighteen  months  in  the  asso- 
ciation, was  apparently  thoroughly  understood  by  all  the 
delegates.  Messrs.  Gardiner  (representing  Quebec), 
Russell  (Manitoba),  and  Burke  (Ontario),  tcok  places  on 
the  platform  with  the  president  during  the  discussion. 

A  inotion  for  amending  the  charter,  which  read  .is  fol- 
lows, was  moved  by  Edmund  Burke,  Toronto,  and  second- 
ed by  E.  L.  Horwood,  of  Ottawa: 

"The  council  be  hereby  empowered  to  obtain  amend- 
ments to  the  charter  of  the  Royal  Architectural  Institute 
of  Canada,  and  to  take  the  other  steps  necessary  to  alter 
the  constitution  of  the  Royal  Architectural  Institute  of 
Canada,  to  comply  with  the  request  in  the  joint  resolution 
of  all  the  official  provincial  associations  throughout  Can- 
ada to  form  the  R..^.I.C.,  into  a  federation  of  official  pro- 
vincial architectural  bodies,  with  the  approval  of  such 
official  bodies." 

President  F.  S.  Baker  explained  that  the  federation 
movement  was  probably  the  most  important  one  to  come 
befofe  the  assembly.  The  chief  object  of  the  motion,  if 
carried,  would  be  to  make  the  R..\T.C.  the  central  body 
of  the  provincial  associations,  whereas  it  was  at  present 
an  absolutely  independent  institute.  There  was  some 
argument  as  to  whether  or  not  the  council  should  be 
clothed  with  arbitrary  power  in  the  matter  of  amend- 
ments, but  on  a  final  vote  the  Vnotion  as  presented  carried 
unanimously. 

In  consequence  of  this  action,  it  is  quite  within  reason 
to  predict  that  federation  will  shortly  become  a  manifest 
reality.  Representatives  of  the  provincial  bodies  are  to  be 
approached  as  earlv  as  possible  with  a  view  to  obtaining 
a  draft  of  the  changes  necessary  before  the  next  session 
of  Parliament,  when  the  amendments  to  the  charter  will 
be  aoplied  for. 

Election    of   Officers. 

The  election  of  officers  for  the  Institute  virtually  re- 
solved itself  into  a  vote  to  continue  the  present  incum- 
bents in  office  for  another  year.  Practically  every  member 
of  the  old  council  and  executive  was  re-elected.  The  re- 
port of  the  scrutineers  was  as  follows: 
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President— F.  S.  Baker,  Toronto. 

Vice-presidents — J.  Z.  Resther,  Montreal;  Edmund 
Burke,  Toronto ;    S.  Frank  Peters,  Winnipeg. 

Hon.   Secretary — .-Mcide  Chausse,  Montreal. 

Hon.  Treasurer — J.  W.  H.  Watts,  Ottawa. 

Council — W.  H.  .Archer,  Vancouver;  C.  H.  Chappell, 
Prince  Edward  Island;  A.  F.  Dunio]),  Montreal;  D. 
Ewart,  Ottawa;  H.  H  Gates,  Halifax;  C.  E.  Fairweather, 
St.  Johns;  H.  B.  Gordon,  Toronto;  E.  L.  Horwood,  Ot-  , 
tawa;  J.  P.  Hynes,  Toronto;  R.  P.  LeMay,  Quebec;  C. 
P.  Meredith,  Ottawa ;  G.  A.  Monette,  Montreal ;  James 
A.  Wise,  Edmonton,  and  Sam  Hooper,  Winnipeg. 

The  convention  opened  Thursday,  morning,  .'\ug.  2.'). 
in  the  Manitoba  University,  but  owing  to  the  absence  of 
Secretary  Chausse,  who  was  unfortunately  detained  en 
route,  a  large  volume  of  the  important  business  scheduled 
for  early  disposal  was  laid  over  until  later  during  the 
convention.  W.  P.  Over,  of  the  Manitoba  Association, 
midertook  the  duties  of  secretary,  pro  tern. 

Mayor  Evans,  in  extending  to  the  assembly  a  civic 
weicome.  entered  into  the  technicalities  bearing  on  the 
surface  of  the  architects'  profession,  and  appea'cd  to  them 
as  a  body  to  use  every  influence  in  favor  of  fireproof 
buildings,  and  also  to  act  as  missionaries  for  architectural 
beauty  both  in  specific  structures  and  in  maintaining  har- 
mony of  architectural  design  in  streets  and  districts,  so 
essential  to  the  city  beautiful. 

The  question  of  the  employment  of  American  archi- 
tects by  Canadian  capital  was  dwelt  upon  by  President 
Baker  in  his  opening  address.  It  was  pointed  out  tha. 
the  object  of  the  Institute  in  seeking  a  higher  import  duty 
on  the  plans  of  foreign  architects  was  solely  to  protect 
the  interests  of  the  architects  and  the  building  fraternity 
in  Canada.  The  training  of  Canadian  architects  was  such 
as  to  remove  all  doubt  as  to  their  ability  to  design  such 
structures  as  we  require  in  Canada. 

There  was  a  unanimity  of  feeling  on  the  point,  and 
when  it  was  moved  by  Mr.  Peters  that  the  Government  be 
a.sked  to  increase  the  dutv  on  the  plans  of  foreign  archi- 
tects, the  motion  passed  without  a  dissenting  voice.  The 
Institute  has  been  promised  the  support  of  the  Canadian 
Manufacturers'  Association  and  of  other  bodies  in  this 
fight  for  protection,  and  the  matter  will  now  be  placed 
before  the  Dominion  Government  for  consideration. 

Among  the  papers  read  before  the  assembly  were  those 
of  Professor  P.  E.  Nobbs  of  McGill  University,  Isaac 
Campbell,  K.C.,  and  S.  Frank  Peters  of  Winnipeg. 

To  the  architects,  the  papers  of  Professor  Xobbs  and 
that  of  Mr.  Catapbell  were  of  deep  interest.  Discussing 
the  conditions  under  which  the  architect  worked,  Mr. 
Campbell,  in  his  paper  on  "Architectural  Jurisprudence,' 
summarized  all  the  legal  aspects  of  the  profession  and 
dealt  exhaustively  with  the  relation  of  the  architect  to 
the  contractor  and  owner. 

Professor  Nobbs  took  as  his  subject.  "Canadian  Archi- 
tecture," the  full  text  of  which  is  published  in  this  issue. 

Montreal  was  chosen  as  the  place  of  the  next  annual 
meeting. 

During  the  convention  a  number  of  pleasant  functions 
were  arranged  and  carried  out.  These  included  the  an- 
nual banquet  which  took  place  Friday  night  in  the  Royal 
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Alexandra  hotel,  a  dinner  given  by  the  Vulcan  Iron  Works 
at  the  same  hostehy,  and  a  trip  to  the  Tyndall  marble 
quarries  and. to  St.  Andrew's  Locks  rn  the  Red  river. 
Friday  morning  a  sight-seeing  trip  w:'s  made  through  the 
business  and  residential  sections  of  the  city. 


PRESIDENT  BAKER'S  ADDRESS.      .-. 

WE  ARE  EXCEEDINGLY  GRATIFIED  by  these 
kind    expressions     of    welcome,  and    are    glad 
to  find  ourselves  here  once  more  assembled  to 
conduct  the  business  of  the  third  general  annual  assembly 
of  the  Royal  Architectural  Institute  of  Canada. 

Nothing  could  be  more  hearty  than  the  kind  welcome 
which  has  been  held  out  to  us. 

I  was  rather  interested  in  hearing  Mayor  Evans  .^ay 
that  he  fully  realized  the  complexity  of  the  architect's 
work,  but  T  am  rather  afraid  that  even  the  man  above  the 
average  does  not  entirely  take  in  the  complexity  of  the 
architect's  work.  However,  when  he  spoke  of  the 
modesty  of  the  architect  I  think  he  was  quite  right. 

Since  our  last  meeting,  there  has  occurred  a  very  im- 
portant event  to  which  I  should  refer,  and  that  is  the 
death  of  our  late  King,  Edward  VII.,  who  was  a  great 
supporter  of  architecture  and  natron  of  the  Royal  Insti- 
tute of  British  Architects,  with  which  this  institution  is 
in  alliance. 

He  upheld  what  was  good  in  architecture  and  sup- 
ported it  at  all  times.  Among  his  personal  friends  I  be- 
lieve could  be  counted  several  prominent  English  archi- 
tects. However,  it  is  the  way  of  the  world  that  a  man 
cannot  remain  here  for  more  than  a  certain  length  of 
time,  and  in  his  place  we  now  have  King  George  V.,  who 
has  already  consented  to  become  the  patron  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  .\rchitects,  which  we  regard  as  the 
leading  institution  in  the  world  of  architects,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  that  he  will  encourage  and  advance  good  archi- 
tecture in  every  possible  way. 

You  will  be  asked  at  this  assembly  to  consider  a  very 
important  Ynatter,  and  that  is,  the  proposed  federation  of 
a'l  the  official  provinc'al  architectural  bodies  in  this  Royal 
.Architectural  Institute,  and  you  will  be  asked  to  consent 
to  the  necessary  amendment  of  the  charter  and  bylaws  of 
this  institute  to  comply  with  the  joint  proposal  of  these 
official  provincial  bodies. 

That  matter  will  come  up  for  discussion  this  after- 
noon, and  I  hope  the  meeting  will  be  largely  attended,  so 
that  the  matter  may  be  fully  discussed  pro  and  con,  and 
that  so  important  a  step  may  not  be  taken  without  the 
most  careful  consideration. 

It  is  a  matter  of  gratification  that  this  institute  has 
been  asked  by  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  .Architects 
to  conduct  the  examinations  held  in  Canada  in  future  for 
the  British  Institute,  and  the  first  of  these  examinations 
will  be  held  in  Toronto  in  November. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  discussion  during  the 
past  year  and  previously  upon  the  question  of  the  em- 
ployment by  Canadian  capitalists  and  corporations  of 
architects  practising  in  the  United  States,  who  have  no 
interest  in  this  country  other  than  the  commission  which 
they  "may  derive  from  the  work  placed  in  their  hands. 

In  some  ways,  no  doubt,  it  may  have  been  very  useful 
to  the  Canadian  to  see  on  our  territory  the  work  of  these 
skilful  gentlemen,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  time  has 
come  when  Canadians  can  be  quite  properly  and  satisfac- 
torily taken  care  of  by  the  professional  men  of  all  the 
nrofessions   within   the  boundaries   of  this   country. 

To  overcome  this  there  seems  to  be  only  one  way, 
and  that  is  by  urging  the  Government  to  establish  heavy 
import  duties  upon  the  services  of  these  foreign  archi- 
tects. I  am  sure  it  will  be  fully  understood  that  it  is  a 
matter  of  self-protection  purely  with  us,  and  that  we  are 
always  glad  to  welcome  visiting  architects  from  foreign 
countries  as  visitors  and  to  show  them  all  honor  and  to 
make  their  visits  here  happy  and  pleasant  ones.     But  I 


think  it  is  the  duty  of  this  institute,  if  it  is  to  be  con- 
sidered a  representative  Canadian  body,  to  take  steps  to 
protect  the  architects  of  the  country  in  the  same  way 
that  the  other  professions  or  the  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation or  any  other  Canadian  body  or  power  protects  its 
members. 

We  submitted  this  matter,  for  instance,  to  the  Cana- 
dian Manufacturers'  Association,  and  their  answer  was: 
"Certainly.  We  will  give  you  every  possible  support,  but 
we  expect  that  you  will  specify  goods  of  Canadian  man- 
ufacture and  that  you  will  support  Canadian  manufac- 
turers." 

It  is  not  only  the  local  architects  who  suffer  through 
the  foreign  architects  coming  in  to  execute  work  here, 
but  the  manufacturers  and  the  supply  men  are  also  thrown 
into  competition  through  the  bringing  in  of  foreign  work- 
men and  contractors  and  the  long  train  of  resources  and 
supplies  which  follow  in  connection  with  all  large  con- 
tracts. I  hope  that  this  meeting  will  take  earnest  steps 
to  meet  this  growing  difficulty. 

I  was  interested  to  read  in  the  papers  this  morning 
the  remarks  of  a  prominent  Canadian  contractor  referring 
to  labor  difficulties,  and  I  believe  that  what  he  said  wras 
good  common  sense. 

He  saifl  that  he  would  maintain  an  open  shop  as  long 
as  the  international  unions  of  labor  existed  in  Canada. 
But  as  soon  as  the  Canadian  working  men  would  get  to- 
gether on  a  basis  of  national  federation,  properly  incor- 
porated, he  would  give  them  his  full  support. 

Now,  it  does  seem  a  reasonable  thing  in  a  vast  coun- 
try like  this,  that  the  working  men  should  make  their 
own  regulations,  and  any  funds  which  they  are  pledged 
to  contribute  should  be  contributed  to  Canadian  coffers 
instead  of  those  of  foreign  countries. 

It  also  occurs  to  me  that  in  the  incorporation  of  such 
a  federation  the  classes  of  labor  might  be  placed  in  three 
grades,  a  first  class,  a  second  class,  and  a  third  class,  and 
that  then  the  employer  would  know  exactly  what  to  ex- 
pect in  the  men  he  employed  and  the  wages  could  be  re- 
gulated accordingly.  I  may  be  wrong,  but  it  would  seem 
to  me  a  wise  move. 

We  must  have  labor  and  we  want  to  see  our  laborers 
as  comfortably  situated  as  possible  and  deriving  the  large - 
est  benefits  possible  from  their  work. 

I  also  read  in  this  morning's  paper,  though  I  have  not 
been  very  long  in  town,  that  there  are  some  two  hundred 
new  towns  in  course  of  construction  west  of  Winnipeg 
at  the  present  time. 

I  don't  know  whether  it  has  come  home  to  you  archi- 
tects that  in  any  centre,  large  or  small,  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  architect  as  a  man  of  culture  and  taste  and  consider- 
ably more  knowledge  in  that  direction  than  any  other 
class  of  citizen,  to  see  that  the  laying  out  of  towns  should 
be  very  carefully  considered. 

Mr.  Evans  has  referred  to  this  matter  in  a  way  which 
is  very  hopeful,  and  if  it  were  possible  that  he  could  be 
relieved  of  all  the  other  duties  of  the  chief  magistrate 
for  a  time,  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  but  that  he  would 
soon  plan  a  very  beautiful  Winnipeg,  but  the  enormous 
amount  of  work  that  officers  in  towns  and  cities  are  called 
upon  to  perform  seems  to  send  to  the  wall  those  things 
which  seem  unimportant  just  now,  but  which  are  really 
exceedingly  important  in  the  development  of  this  country, 
which  should  avoid  the  mistakes  of  other  countries,  hav- 
ing so  many  horrible  examples  before  it. 

There  are  throughout  the  United  States  some  large 
and  some  smaller  cities  which  it  is  a  great  joy  to  visit, 
and  the  reason  of  this  is  their  well-paved  streets  of  suffi- 
cient width — streets  that  are  well  planned.  The  spaces 
between  the  houses  are  ample,  and  instead  of  the  street 
being  simply  a  cast-iron,  dusty  thoroughfare,  it  is  a  rest- 
ful park,  which  costs  very  little  more  to  produce  than  the 
ordinary  street.  But  where  pulling  down  has  to  be  done, 
producing  wide  streets  is  a  very  expensive  matter. 

I  urge  upon  you  the  desirability,  and  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  architect  in  the  various  centres  to  bring  the  at- 
tention of  the  authorities  to  these  important  matters. 
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There  is  to  be  held  in  Loidon  this  fall  a  town-planning 
conference,  and  if  any  of  the  members  contemplate  a 
visit  to  England  in  October  I  would  bs  very  glad  indeed 
if  they  would  let  us  know  so  that  we  could  be  officially 
represented  at  the  meeting. 

There  is  another  matter  which  is  one  that  has  always 
been  with  us  and  upon  which  considerable  complaint  has 
been  raised,  at  the  same  time  it  has  been  condoned  by 
the  larger  men.  I  refer  to  the  accepting  of  commissions 
by  architects  under  salary,  commissions  whereby  they 
carry  on  private  work,  outside  of  their  office  hours  pre- 
sumably. But  I  think  the  personal  feelings  of  these 
gentlemen  in  the  end  should  overcome  the  desire  for  this 
class  of  work  because  it  is  surely  an  injustice.  It  is 
surely  not  intended  that  the  salaried  man  in  a  salaried 
Dosition  should  go  outside  and  do  work  at  rates  which  he 
fixes  himself. 

I  think  also  that  architects  should  take  a  firmer  stand 
in  connection  with  the  building  bylaws  of  municipalities. 
In  a  great  many  cases  they  are  simply  monstrous,  and  on 
the  other  hand  some  are  quite  insufficient. 

In  Toronto  the  city  architect  takes  the  trouble  to  go 
over  every  one  of  the  plans  and  specifications  in  their 
entirety. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  Montreal,  according  to  the  by- 
law, the  architect  of  the  city  looks  to  the  architect,  and 
seeing  that  he  is  a  member  of  the  provincial  association 
he  puts  his  seal  of  approval  on  his  plans. 

I  don't  know  how  you  do  it  in  Winnipeg,  probably 
the  same  as  in  Toronto,  although  I  believe  that  you  have 
a  new  law  providing  foT  the  qualification  of  architects 
which  perhaps  may  relieve  the  Department,  as  in  the  case 
of  Montreal. 

We  have  had  during  the  year  several  important  com- 
petitions, and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  they  have  not  all 
been  satisfactory. 

All  w-e  can  do  in  this  direction  is  to  keep  on  urging 
on  the  promoters  of  the  competitions  the  necessity  of 
adopting  a  sane  and  reasonable  method  of  holding  com- 
petitions for  the  purpose  of  selecting  an  architect.  Most 
people  think  that  the  object  of  the  competition  is  to  select 
or  to  secure  plans  and  ideas.  The  real  object  of  the  com- 
petition should  be  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  an  archi- 
tect, and  I  hope  that  we  will  see  a  great  improvement  in 
this  direction. 

We  have  a  great  deal  of  business  to  take  care  of  and 
I  will  ask  the  secretary  to  read  the  report  of  the  council 
for  the  past  year. 


SUMMARY  OF  REPORT  OF  COUNCIL.     .•. 

The  report  of  the  Council  showed  that  the  past  year  had 
been  a  busy  one.  Three  meetings  had  ..een  held,  one  follow- 
ing the  (Annua!  Assembly  In  Toronto  on  Oct.  6,  1909,  one  on 
Jan.  18th  of  the  same  year,  and  the  other  on  July  11,  1910. 
The  principal  business  at  the  first  meeting  was  the  election 
of  Mr.  F.  S.  Baker  to  fill  the  vacancy  in  the  Council  occasioned 
by  the  resignation  of  Mr.  A.  H.  Gregg,  and  the  providing  of  a 
sum  not  to  exceed  $200  per  year  to  be  paid  to  the  Honorary 
Secretary's   assistant. 

At  the  second  meeting,  it  was  proposed  in  view  of  the  alli- 
ance which  had  been  effected  between  the  Royal  Institute  of 
Britisn  Architects  anu  the  Royal  Architectural  Institute  of 
Canada,  that  all  future  examinations  in  Canada  for  admission 
to  the  former  organization  should  be  conducted  by  the  latter 
body.  This  has  since  been  arranged  through  Mr.  Baker,  the 
representative  of  the  R.  I.  B.  A.  in  the  Dominion.  Upon  the 
proposal  of  Mr.  John  A.  Pearson,  Fellow,  that  the  Royal  Archi- 
tectural Institute  should  conduct  a  competition  (or  a  Tower  to 
be  erected  near  Halifax,  in  commemoration  of  the  Federation  of 
Canadian  Provinces,  a  committee  of  two  members  of  the  Coun- 
cil and  Mr.  Pearson  were  appointed  to  make  the  necessary 
arrangements.  A  report  from  the  Secretary  stated  that  a  dele- 
gation of  members  of  the  Institute  in  a  visit  to  Ottawa  had 
urged  the  Hon,  Mr.  Pugsley,  Minister  of  Public  Works,  to 
employ  architects  in  private  practice,  to  design  and  erect 
the  more  important  public  buildings,  including  the  proposed 
Departmental  buildings,  in  collaberation  with  the  Government's 
Department.  The  Mini.ster  promised  to  give  the  matter  his 
serious  consideration.  Other  buuslness  consisted  of  the  polling 
of  letter  ballots  regarding  the  application  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Noel 
and  Mr.  A.  B.  Von  Stafteldt  for  associate  membership.  Both 
were  declared  elected.  Consideration  was  also  given  to  a  letter 
addressed  to  the  President  from  Prof.  P.  E.  Nobbs  asking  the 
endorsation  of  the  R.  A.  I.  C.  of  a  project  to  accumulate  de- 
tails and  to  establish  in  various  par's  of  Canada,  architectural 
museums,  a  movement  to  which  the  Council  promised  to  give 
Us  fullest  support.     Through  the  Instrumentality  of  the  Hon- 


orary Secretary,  a  collection  of  ilans  and  projects  of  munici- 
pal Improvements  in  Canada  was  exhibited  at  "Couoress  de 
Govern  Municipal"  and  the  "Association  de  Arquitector  de 
Catalina"  at  Barcelona,  Spain.  In  addition,  the  Council  com- 
mented on  a  new  society  of  architects  In  Winnipeg,  and 
elected  Mr.  F.  S.  Baker  to  the  Presidency,  to  succeed  Mr.  A.  F. 
Dunlop  whose  resignation  was  received  with  both  reluctance 
and  regret,  and  who  was  then  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy  in  the 
Council   occasioned   by  Mr.   Baker's   elevation. 

At  the  third  meeting,  July  11,  1910,  a  formal  request  from 
the  R.  I.  B.  A.  that  its  future  examinations  in  Canada  be  con- 
ducted iby  the  R.  A.  I.  C.  was  received,  and  a  committee  con- 
sisting of  Messrs.  P.  B.  Notoos,  Frank  Darling  and  F.  S.  Baker 
was  appointed  a  duly  authorized  Board  for  this  purpose.  At- 
tention was  also  directed  to  the  new  class  of  members 
(licenciates)  established  by  the  R.  I.  B.  A.,  admission  to  which 
can  only  be  obtained  during  the  current  year.  An  announce- 
ment was  made  by  the  President  that  he  had  forwarder"  to 
the  Honorary  Secretary  of  State  a  letter  of  condolence  re- 
specting the  death  of  His  Late  Majesty,  King  Edward  the 
Seventh,  and  that  nego'iations  had  been  carried  on  with  Sir 
Wilfrid  Liaurier  and  the  Hon.  Minister  of  Public  Works  re- 
specting the  employment  of  an  architect  in  private  practice  to 
design  and  erect  the  new  departmental  buildings  at  Ottawa, 
and  also  suggesting  the  appointment  of  a  m  mber  of  the  In- 
stitute to  act  upon  the  Advisory  Arts  Council  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  that  In  the  future  this  council  should  pass  upon  the 
designs  of  all  imi)ortant  public  buildings  before  they  were  pub- 
lished. Further  business  dealt  with  correspondence  carried  on 
with  the  Hon.  Dr.  Reaumc,  Minister  oif  Public  Works  for  On- 
tario, regarding  the  published  terms  for  a  proposed  competi- 
tion for  a  new  Lieutenant-Governor's  residence  in  Toronto. 
In  this  connection  the  President  was  authorized  to  write  the 
members  of  the  Institute  advising  them  to  refrain  from  enter- 
ing the  competition  and  to  call  their  attention  to  Clause  9  of 
the  Code  of  Ethics.  It  was  also  reported  that  the  conditions  of 
competition  for  the  proposed  Memorial  Tower  at  Halifax  had 
been  Issued,  and  that  twelve  competitive  designs  had  been  re- 
ceived and  were  under  consideration.  The  progress  in  the 
matter  of  the  proposed  Confederation  of  Provincial  Architect 
Associations  with  the  R.  A.  I.  C.  also  came  up  for  consideration 
and  it  was  resolved  to  submit  resolutions  regarding  same  at 
the  Winnipeg  Assembly  after  each  member  had  been  duly  noti- 
fied as  to  the  propsed  amendment  to  the  charter.  Another 
matter  considered  was  a  letter  from  Prof.  Nobbs  proposing 
that  in  view  of  the  alliance  with  the  R.  I.  B.  A.,  some  ar- 
rangement be  made  with  that  body,  whereby  some  reductions 
in  the  amount  of  fees  and  some  increases  In  the  amount  of 
benefits  would  be  conceded  to  its  members  In  Canada.  Messrs. 
Watts,  Burke  and  Hor%vood  were  appointed  a  finance  com- 
mittee to  pass  upon  and  approve  of  all  expenditures,  and  to- 
collect  all  amounts  due,  on  uehalf  of  the  R.  A.  I.  C,  in  ac- 
cordance bo  the  provisions  stated  in  the  existing  by-laws.  Mr. 
J.  Foulls  was  declared  elected  an  associate  of  the  Institute. 
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alcove,  lighted  by  a  great  stained  glass  window  of  thir- 
teenth century  design,  and  fabricated  in  Holland.  Be- 
tween the  alcove  and  the  living  room  is  a  great  fireplace, 
with  an  opening  in  which  a  full  grown  man  can  stand  up- 
right. The  room  is  the  chapel  of  the  ancient  castle,  but 
the  altar  is  replaced  by  the  fireplace.  The  west  end  of 
the  room  has  its  fireplace  also.  The  hangings  are  tapestry, 
of  antique  design,  and,  as  in  earlier  periods,  serve  to  con- 
ceal the  stone  walls  and  to  add  to  the  mediaeval  atmo- 
sphere of  the  apartment.  The  chandelier  of  the  room  is 
Gothic  in  pattern.  The  dining  room  follows  closely  the 
living  room  in  general  effect,  and  has  also  a  double  fire- 
place. The  tables  stand  against  the  walls,  the  guests  sit- 
ting on  benches.     The  furniture  in  all  the  rooms  is  Gothic. 

The  kitchen  wing  is  approached  from  the  dining  room 
through  the  butler's  hall,  and  is  spacious  and  well  ap- 
pointed. Its  dimensions  are  40  x  40  feet  and  include  a 
room  for  the  servants.  It  is  entered  from  the  outside 
through  a  portecoulisse  and  stairway.  This  wing  has  a 
foundation  of  rubble  stone.  The  upper  construction  is 
one-half  each,  stone  and  rubble,  and  is  surmounted  by  an 
attic  of  light  grey  slate. 

The  cellar  extends  under  the  entire  main  building  to 
a  depth  of  15  feet  and  contains  storeroom  for  various  pur- 
poses and  the  steam  heating  apparatus  for  the  castle.  A 
rear  entrance  porch  gives  access.  The  entire  structure 
presents  a  fair  idea  of  conditions  in  the  feudal  period  be  ■ 
fore  forests  had  disappeared  from  European  countrier.. 
A  critic  has  found  fault  with  the  prominence  of  the 
kitchen  wing,  but  this  will  be  modified  with  the  growth 
of  shrubbery.  The  pain  and  sorrow  of  the  feudal  age  is 
not  depicted,  but  all  else  is  so  interwoven  with  the  forest 
that  the  influence  the  structure  wields  leaves  the  mind 
and  body  healthier  for  having  been  a  guest  at  "Myn- 
toon."  The  architects  of  this  interesting  structure  are 
Maybeck  and  White,  San  Francisco. 
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By  ISAAC  CAMPBELL,  K.C. 


A  paper  read  before  the  Third  Annual  Assembly  of  the  R.A.LC.  at  Winnipeg,  dealing 
with  the  legal  rights  of  contracting  parties  in  the  erection  of  buildings. 


THE  TITLE  ASSIGNED  me  is  a  very  wide  one, 
and  in  the  limits  of  a  paper  cannot  be  treated  as 
a  whole.     Some  features  of  the  law  pertaining 
to  architects  and  to  the  contracts  with  which  they  deal, 
though,  more  can  be  discussed. 

The  architect  is  the  recognized  head  of  the  building 
trade.  His  professional  knowledge  is  the  element  in  this 
pre-eminence.  His  character,  energy  and  attention  must 
sustain  it. 

As  to  the  architect  himself  I  have  noticed  a  remark- 
able paucity  of  reported  law  cases  in  which  the  architect 
is  directly  a  party.  The  contests  between  owners  and  con- 
tractors are  numerous.  Rarely  does  the  architect  appear 
except  as  a  witness  or  as  one  whose  previous  exercise  or 
non-exercise  of  autiiority  is  relied  upon  by  any  contestant. 
We  lawyers  are  not  so  fortunate,  perhaps  we  are  more  in 
the  open.  Sotne  cynics  say  that  the  doctors  bury  their 
mistakes.  Let  us  assume  that  the  absence  from  the  index 
of  the  law  reports  of  the  heading  "architect '  is  due  to  the 
superior  qualities  of  the  men  who  have  chosen  your  pro- 
fession. I  remember  the  late  Dr.  Kelly,  of  Brantford,  an 
eminent  educational  authority,  used  to  maintain  that 
amongst  the  best  means  of  educating  conscience  and  to 
secure  ethical  strength  in  the  character  of  youth  was  the 
careful  teaching  of  mathematics.  And  I  remember  him 
once  amidst  some  amusement  to  put  forth  his  contention. 
He  adtnitted,  of  course,  some  proficiency  in  the  handling 
of  arithmetical  figures,  mere  dollars  and  cents,  might  en- 
hance the  skill  of  a  future  scoundrel,  but  that  mathematics, 
even  if  somewhat  elementary,  relating  to  the  external  and 
accurate  relations  of  form,  the  diameter  to  its  circumfer- 
ence, the  sphere  to  its  segment,  and  those  concepts  upon 
which  the  various  series  of  progression  are  based,  de- 
manaing  accuracy  of  thought  and  result,  apart  from  any 
sordid  suggestion  of  gain  to  the  student,  must  in  harmony 
with  truth  itself  promote  the  very  love  of  truth  which 
results  in  honesty.  And  he  used  to  claim  with  some  ap- 
pearance of  triumph  that  while  supple  arithmeticians  give 
the  criminal  courts  and  the  detectives  a  good  deal  of 
trouble  mathematicians  never  do  so.  In  their  quest  for 
truth  they  themselves  become  that  which  they  sought. 
This  might  explain  why  the  word  "architect"  occupies 
such  a  stnall  space  in  the  digests  of  the  law  courts. 

Duties  and  Potver  of  the  Architect. 

It  is  a  maxim  of  high  and  immemorial  authority  that 
no  man  can  serve  two  masters.  As  applied  to  the  architect 
his  position  under  such  a  rule  makes  his  profession  a  most 
responsible  one.  He  is,  to  begin  with,  the  agent  of  his 
employer.  He  is  required  to  secure  certain  results  by 
changing  labor  and  material  into  a  finished  structure  and 
in  doing  this  to  control  the  contractors,  the  artisans  and 
workmen  who  fashion  and  finish  the  fabric.  As  such 
agent,  if  authorized,  he  can  do  what  the  employer  can  do 
in  adding  to  or  subtracting  from  the  work,  and 
in  all  this  he  would  make  available  his  professional 
knowledge  and  .skill.  Certain  implied  powers  and  implied 
duties  arise  from  this  agency.  I  am  speaking  now  of  the 
architect  limited  entirely  to  his  professional  position  as 
an  adviser,  and  as  an  agent  clothed  with  the  rights  and 
responsibilities   which   the  common  law  of  nearly  every 
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country  gives  him.  But  in  practice,  and  arising  out  of 
contract,  there  is  added  what  is  sometimes  his  most  im- 
portant and  most  difficult  work.  He  is  created  a  quasi- 
judicial  officer  to  decide  questions  of  difficulty  and  dispute 
between  his  etnployer  and  the  contractor.  He  thus  has 
a  double  function  to  perform.  He  is  required  to  produce 
results,  to  produce  them  within  a  reasonable  minimum  of 
time  and  at  a  reasonable  cost,  and  if  the  contract  so  pro- 
vides, upon  him  is  thrown  the  duty  of  deciding  most  seri- 
ous questions  between  two  or  more  parties  whose  interests 
and  opinions  may  greatly  differ.  It  is  not  surprising, 
therefore,  that  lawyers  and  judges  in  discussing  these 
varied  relations  of  the  architect,  have  not  been  able  to 
adopt  a  uniform  opinion,  at  least,  have  not  been  able  to 
express  in  any  brief  formula  an  opinion  concerning  his 
position.  Mr.  Gregory,  who  wrote  his  work  after  his 
experience  of  twenty  years  as  an  architect,  and  twenty 
years  as  a  lawyer,  recognizes  the  difficulty  by  saying  that 
from  the  very  force  of  circumstances  there  is  an  admitted 
tendency  to  bias  in  the  position  of  the  architect;  and 
starting  with  that  he  proceeds  to  discuss  the  practical 
means  of  meeting  it.  In  short,  he  recognizes  the  difficulty 
which  might  be  expressed  by  the  formula;  the  architect 
is  the  agent  of  one  of  the  parties,  yet  he  is  made  a  judge 
between  the  two.  The  old  coYnmon  law  rule,  "No  man 
can  be  a  judge  in  his  own  cause,"  is  departed  from  when 
by  the  modern  written  contract  the  architect  is  clothed 
with  all-  the  powers  now  found  therein. 

The  author  I  have  referred  to  thinks  the  necessity  of 
the  case  demands  the  apparent  inconsistency  of  position. 
He  assumes  the  architect's  loyalty  to  the  owner  or  builder, 
and  discusses  the  question  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
contractor,  namely,  as  to  the  motives  which  would  induce 
the  latter  to  place  himself  in  the  hands  of  a  professional 
man  who  at  least  might  be  assumed  to  be  subject  to  a 
"tendency  to  bias."  I  do  not  notice  that  he  discusses  at 
any  time  what  sometimes  is  the  case  with  a  contractor  of 
widely  extended  interest.  There  might  be  an  opposite 
tendency. 

Authority  as  Arbitrator  Invested  by  Contract  Only. 

You  must  keep  in  mind  that  an  architect  does  not  by 
virtue  of  his  profession  or  employment  become  an  arbi- 
trator between  parties.  That  authority  is  given  hiln  only 
by  contract,  or  agreement,  and  is  not  implied  from  his 
employment  as  architect.  That  employment  in  itself 
merely  regards  him  as  a  highly  skilled  agent.  It  is  the 
agreement  of  i>arties  which  makes  him  an  arbitrator  or 
a  judge.  The  difficulty  of  position  being  thus  pointed  out 
(a  difficulty  which  architects  must  have  fully  appreciated 
and  have  endeavored  to  solve),  let  me  point  out  some 
matters  of  practice  that  the  architect  should  remember. 
It  is  said  there  may  be  complete  detachment  in  the  study 
of  pure  mathematics,  but  absolutely  mental  detachment 
from  environment  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life  is  im- 
possible no  matter  how  judicial  a  man's  temperament  may 
be.  Honest  men  will  to  the  end  of  time  by  reason  of 
their  limitations  differ  in  opinion. 

The  architect  receives  a  reward  for  his  work  either  as 
stipulated  or  in  accordance  with  a  generally  understood 
rule  or  scale  of  his  profession.  This  reward  should  be 
paid  him  only  by  his  employer.    The  architect  should  not 
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have  a  further  personal  or  pecuniary  interest.  He  ought 
not  to  be  a  part  owner  of  the  property  or  of  the  building 
or  structure  to  be  erected  and  completed.  If  he  is  such 
then  he  or  his  co-owners  must  give  the  fullest  informa- 
tion to  the  contractor  or  proposing  contractor  concerning 
the  facts.  If  he  is  so  closely  related  to  the  owner,  has 
intimate  business  dealings  with  him,  especially  if  he  is  in- 
debted to  him,  these  too  are  circumstances  which  so  affect 
the  tendency  to  bias,  that  there  should  be  the  most  absolute 
good  faith  in  communicating  a  notice  of  them.  A  contractor 
may  agree  even  with  the  owner  himself  that  he  will  leave 
the' decision  of  all  questions  to  that  owner.  A  contractor 
may  agree  that  he  will  leave  them  to  the  owner,  agent, 
architect  or  superintendent.  In  such  cases,  having  acted 
with  his  eyes  open,  he  will  be  bound  by  any  decisions 
given  against  him  unless  these  decisions  are  so  palpably 
perverse  as  to  raise  in  the  mind  of  a  court  the  presump- 
tion of  fraud.  If,  therefore,  there  be  relationships  between 
the  agent,  the  architect  or  superintendent,  and  the  owner 
which  gives  such  agent,  or  architect,  any  interest  greater 
than  the  interest  of  working  for  salary  or  professional 
reward,  all  these  relationships  should  be  notified  to  the 
man  on  the  other  side.  He  has  a  right  to  know  about 
them. 

If,  in  any  specific  case,  the  architect  has  entered  into 
an  undertaking  with  the  owner  as,  for  instance,  to  what 
a  building  will  cost,  so  that  in  consequence  of  such  under- 
taking his  judicial  discretion  may  be  interefered  with, 
that  fact  should  be  known  to  the  contractor.  The  conse- 
quences of  omitting  to  furnish  such  information  may  not 
immediately  react  upon  the  architect,  but  where  the  in- 
justice is  gross  or  palpable  the  failure  to  notify  the  con- 
tractor would  relieve  him  from  the  binding  obligation  of 
a  contract  which  coYnmitted  to  the  architect  the  right  of 
final  decision,  and  if  the  court  thought  that  a  contractor 
had  not  been  properly  dealt  with,  it  would  proceed  to 
ascertain  how  much  he  should  be  paid  by  the  owner  or 
builder.  Later  on,  the  latter  and  the  architect  might  have 
to  dispute  over  the  loss  between  themselves.  Let  me  give 
you  some  illustrations  of  the  above  principles. 
Court  Interpretations. 

Kimberly  vs.  Dick,  an  English  case,  in  1871. — The 
architect  entered  into  an  undertaking  with  his  employer 
that  a  manor  house  should  be  erected  at  a  cost  not  exceed- 
ing £15,000,  including  architect's  commission  and  all  ex- 
penses, and  he  engaged  the  services  of  a  contractor  who 
without  being  informed  of  the  undertaking  and  without 
close  verification  of  a  bill  of  quantities  given  him  by  the 
architect,  entered  into  a  contract  with  the  employer  for 
the  completion  of  the  work  from  the  architect's  plans  and 
under  his  supervision  for  £13,700,  with  power  to  the  archi- 
tect to  order  extra  work  and  with  a  clause  providing  that 
all  questions  arising  between  the  parties  should  be  settled 
by  the  award  of  the  architect.  On  a  suit  by  the  con- 
tractor, claiming  to  be  entitled  to  be  paid  by  the  owner 
for  all  work  executed  by  him  beyond  what  was  included 
in  the  estimate  and  for  certain  extra  work,  it  was  held 
that  on  the  evidence  the  architect  was  the  agent  of  the 
employer,  that  his  undertaking'  as  to  cost  having  been  con- 
cealed froVn  the  contractor  the  abitration  clause  in  the 
contract  could  not  be  enforced  and  the  plaintiff  was  en- 
titled to  an  account  for  what  was  due  him  for  any  works 
executed  by  him  under  the  architect's  direction  not  in- 
cluded in  the  contract,  and  for  any  works  so  included  ',n 
the  contract  the  price  for  which  was  therein  included,  and 
for  any  variation  made  under  the  architect's  direction. 
The  undertaking  referred  to  by  the  architect  was  con- 
tained in  a  letter  sending  down  from  London,  a  report 
upon  a  building  suggested  for  the  owner,  in  which  this 
language  was  used:  "So  that  you  may  safely  rely  upon 
the  £15,000  covering  everything  unless  you  want  more 
done  than  I  have  proposed.  Indeed,  I  can  now  promise  it 
shall  not  exceed  that  sum.''  In  another  case,  language 
which  scarcely  rose  to  the  height  of  an  undertaking,  but 
was  in  the  forYn  of  a  strong  assurance,  was  pronounced 
as  sufficient  for  the  same  result,  although,  as  I  understand 
the  report,  the  case  really  went  off  on  another  point.    An 


architect  should  therefore  be  very  careful  as  to  the  lan- 
guage he  employs  in  furnishing  estimates  of  cost.  Where 
the  written  contracts  for  the  work  are  made  for  the  whole 
work,  practical  difficulty  will  not  often  arise,  but  even  in 
such  cases  in  view  of  "changes"  and  "additions,"  an  archi- 
tect should  exercise  care  in  the  representations  he  makes 
to  his  employer,  and  between  the  two  of  them  they  should 
let  the  contractor  know  of  any  such  undertaking.  In  the 
case  cited  the  owner  of  the  building  would  have  had  to 
pay  what  the  Master  of  the  Court  may  have  found  against 
him.  There  is  no  further  report  showing  how  much  that 
was,  neither  do  I  find  anything  indicating  how  the  owner 
of  the  manor  house  and  the  architect  may  have  settled  it 
between  themselves. 

In  the  case  of  Ludlam  vs.  Wilson  in  the  Province  of 
Ontario  it  was  brought  out  in  evidence  that  the  owner's 
superintendent  was  his  uncle,  who  was  greatly  indebted  to 
him  as  a  result  of  certain  business  dealings.  These  facts 
were  not  known  to  the  contractor  for  a  large  amount  of 
building  material  which  went  into  the  house.  One  judge  of 
the  Ontario.  Court  of  Appeal  held  directly  that  this  want  of 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  contractor  would  absolve 
him  from  the  arbitration  clause  of  the  contract.  The 
other  judge  who  gave  a  reasoned  opinion  referred  to  the 
circumstances  as  being  objectionable,  but  based  his  de- 
cision chiefly  upon  the  fact  that  after  the  work  was 
stopped,  the  owner  had  discharged  the  contractor  from 
its  completion.  As  I  read  the  report,  therefore,  it  is  not 
a  new  authority  on  the  point  I  have  noted,  but  it  indicates, 
plainly  enough,  the  duty  of  parties. 

The  Contract  and  its  Wording. 

The  architect's  powers  as  a  judge  or  arbitrator  arise 
from  contract  or  agreement.  Without  that,  in  case  of 
dispute  the  courts  of  law  must  ascertain  the  rights  of  the 
parties  as  to  compensation  or  damages.  By  agreement 
the  architect  is  almost  universally  appointed  as  arbitrator, 
and  those  who  prepare  such  contracts  endeavor  if  pos- 
sible to  completelv  oust  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts. 
The  inconveniences  from  tendency  to  bias  or  otherwise, 
that  might  arise  from  this  are  thought  to  be  less  than  the 
inconvenience  and  delay  and  loss  arising  from  a  trial  that 
might  take  place  for  many  months  after  the  work  was 
done  and  after  the  evidence  on  the  ground  was  lost  except 
so  far  as  preserved  in  the  defective  memory  of  fallible 
witnesses.  Better  have  the  matter  decided  while  it  is 
open  to  inspection  than  to  delay  it  long  after  when  the 
evidence  will  depend  upon  me'mory  and  the  decision  has 
to  be  given  by  a  man  who  cannot  be  so  well  qualified  as 
a  skilled  architect  or  engineer.  From  this  results  a  warn- 
ing or  advice  which  should  be  given  always  to  those  in- 
terested: "What  is  the  language  of  your  contract?  What 
is  the  contract?  What  does  it  say?"  Because  only  to  the 
extent  that  it  varies  the  common  law,  does  it  confer  new 
powers. 

Such  contracts  usually  give  the  architect  powers  to 
add  or  to  subtract  from  the  work,  and  of  an  arbitrator  or 
valuer  to  determine  the  compensation,  to  determine  even 
the  number  of  days'  delay  for  which  the  contractor  has 
to  make  recompense  or  to  suffer  punishment,  and  usually- 
to  determine  the  construction  of  the  contract  itself  and  all 
disputes  arising  out  of  or  respecting  it.  This  latter  clause 
makes  the  architect  a  judge  in  every  sense.  In  a  case  of 
dispute,  where  each  of  the  parties  has  an  opposing  view 
to  put  forward,  "an  arbitrator,"  in  the  strict  sense  in 
which  the  term  is  used,  should  be  careful  to  give  both 
sides  a  hearing  in  the  presence  of  each  other;  but  where 
in  a  building  contract  it  is  provided  that  the  engineer  or 
architect  to  be  appointed  by  the  employer  for  the  direct- 
ing and  superintending  of  the  work,  shall  certify  the  com- 
pletion cf  the  work  or  the  amount  to  be  paid  to  the  con- 
tractor, or  the  fulfilment  or  the  measure  of  any  other 
contract  undertaking,  the  intention  is  not  that  he  shall 
before  certifying  be  required  to  afford  the  parties  an 
opportunity  of  a  formal  hearing.  It  is  his  own  knowledge 
and  skill  and  his  own  observation  that  it  is  intended  he 
shall  act  upon,  and  not  upon  facts  to  be  established  by 
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the  evidence  of  witnesses  nor  upon  the  evidence  of  expert 
witnesses. 

But  as  a  matter  of  good  practice,  I  would  recommend 
in  a  case  where  the  owner  or  employer  has  taken  an  ac- 
tive part  in  the  oversight  of  his  building,  and  especially 
where  it  is  known  that  he  has  either  in  the  presence  of 
the  architect  or  otherwise,  discussed  questions  with  the 
contractor  during  the  progress  of  the  work,  if  there  be 
a  dispute,  cr  if  a  dispute  be  likely,  that  the  architect 
bring  the  two  parties  before  him,  let  him  thrash  out  the 
difference,  and  as  a  judge  give  his  decision.  In  a  good 
many  cases  such  a  course  will  obviate  an  appeal  to  any 
other  tribunal. 

There  nuist  be  no  collusion  between  the  architect  and 
his  employer  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  contractor.  The 
architect  must  not  be  submitted  to,  or  be  subject  to,  any 
pressure  from  his  employer  as  to  his  decision.  To  act 
under  the  orders  of  an  employer  in  measuring  or  certify- 
ing work  would,  if  accompanied  by  evidence  which  left 
room  for  the  court  to  draw  an  inference  of  unfairness, 
have  the  effect  of  setting  aside  the  architect's  decision. 
What  is  fraud  in  such  a  case  has  not  received  a  general 
definition.  Each  case  must  depend  upon  its  own  circum- 
stances. 

Defective  Plans. 

The  editors  of  the  American  and  English  Encyclopedia 
of  Law  state  generally  as  follows :  "In  England  it  is  held 
that  where  plans  and  specification  for  the  execution  of  a 
certain  work  are  prepared  for  the  use  of  those  who  ten- 
der bids  for  its  execution,  the  person  asking  for  the  bid 
does  not  impliedly  warrant  that  the  work  can  be  success- 
fully executed  according  to  such  plans  and  specifications. 
In  the  United  States,  however,  it  seems  that  there  is  an 
implied  undertaking  en  the  part  of  the  builder  (the 
owner)  that  the  plans  and  specifications  are  sufficient 
for  the  successful  construction  of  the  work,  and  where 
the  work  is  constructed  by  the  contractor  to  the  plans  and 
specifications,  there  is  no  agreement  upon  the  part  of  the 
contractor  that  the  work  when  completed  will  be  safe  and 
fit  for  the  purposes  intended."  In  the  United  States  there 
are  now  some  forty-seven  different  judicial  jurisdictions, 
each  of  which  is  final  in  itself  and  without  appeal  in 
matters  not  involving  constitutional  questions  nor  business 
or  w'orks  extending  ever  State  limits.  So  that  a  general 
statement  as  to  the  law  of  the  American  States  usually 
seems  no  more  than  that  a  large  majority  cf  the  courts 
of  the  several  States  have  concurred  in  a  decided  prin- 
ciple. In  most  cf  the  cases  that  have  arisen  there  has 
been  something  in  the  language  of  the  contract  which 
affected  the  decision.  In  all  such  cases,  the  first  question 
is:  "What  was  the  contract?  What  was  its  language?" 
The  leading  English  case  fcr  the  principle  referred  to  is 
that  of  Thorne  vs.  The  Mavor  of  London  in  respect  to 
the  Blackfriars  Bridge  across  the  Thames,  Vol.  I.,  Appeal 
Cases,  page  12').  An  elninent  engineer  drew  plans  for 
the  bridge  including  caissons,  instead  of  the  usual  coffer 
dams.  It  was  found  that  above  low  water  the  caissons 
could  not  resist  the  force  of  the  current.  This  resulted 
in  great  delay  and  less  to  the  contractor,  who  sued  for 
damages  on  the  ground  that  there  was  a  warranty  that 
;he  works  could  be  executed  according  to  the  plans  pro- 
vided. The  final  court,  House  of  Lords,  held  "there  was 
no  warranty  .  .  .  and  that  the  plaintiff  should  have 
elected  either  to  refuse  to  tender  or  should  have  asked 
for  a  warranty  if  the  novel  mode  of  procedure  alarmed 
him.  He  must  take  his  chances.  If  he  goes  on  he  must 
either  obtain  an  express  agreement  or  take  the  risk." 

In  the  case  following,  Lord  Justice  Brett  held,  where 
the  foundations  were  found  defective:  "If  the  proposition 
is  that  the  thing  shall  be  done  in  a  particular  time,  it  does 
not  .seem  to  me  imreasonable  that  he  must  consider  and 
calculate  for  himself  whether  the  proposed  work  can  be 
done  within  the  time;  and  it  is  but  a  step  further  to  say 
that  he  must  consider  also  for  himself  and  calculate 
whether  the  work  can  be  done  at  all,  so  as  to  enable  him 
to  earn  the  price  to  be  paid.  I  think  it  may  be  said  that 
both  parties  must  make  their  own  calculations,  that  if  the 


contractor  finds  that  the  employer  is  proposing  to  him 
something  that  cannot  be  done  he  ought  not  to  offer  to 
do  the  thing  which,  in  his  mind,  cannot  be  done;  and  if 
he  does  not  enquire  into  the  matter,  or  runs  the  risks,  he 
must  take  the  consequences,  or  if  he  thinks  it  doubtful, 
he  ought  to  correct  the  agreement  by  an  express  cove- 
nant." 

Important  questions  must  from  time  to  time  arise 
which  have  not  been  as  yet  anticipated  in  the  decision  of 
the  courts.  Most  of  them  will  turn  upon  the  question  of 
what  was  the  contract.  The  structures  to  which  damage 
is  important  enough  to  lead  to  litigation,  are  usually  pro- 
vided for  by  contract.  With  the  increased  height  and 
weight  of  buildings,  with  the  increased  loads  that  ware- 
houses are  now  required  to  carry  there  is  usually  pro- 
vision made,  especially  in  the  latter  class  of  cases,  from 
which  a  warranty  is  at  least  implied.  Contracts  are  mad^; 
from  time  to  time  providing  for  a  cargo  or  storage  load 
of  so  many  pounds  per  square  foot  of  floor  space.  Such 
a  warranty  would  necessarily  extend  beyond  the  final  cer- 
tificate and  the  time  of  acceptance  of  the  building.  Its 
nature  must  be  derived  from  its  language,  and  whatever 
the  contract  is,  it  would  be  enforced.  Where  apart  from 
such  warranty  a  contractor  agrees  to  erect  and  finish  a 
building  he  must  erect  and  finish  it.  He  must  fulfil  his 
agreement.  The  contractor  must  at  least  hand  over  the 
building.  The  contract  is  there  and  must  be  complied 
with.  It  would  be  impossible  to  discuss  in  a  short  paper 
the  varying  decisions  due  to  variation  of  language  em- 
ployed in  such  contracts.  But  where  the  contractor  is 
eliminated,  and  the  question  of  the  architect's  responsi- 
bility to  his  client  conies  in  question,  then  the  principles 
of  the  ordinary  law  of  negligence  apply.  The  contractor 
may  become  bankrupt,  leaving  a  cumbersome  ruin  on  the 
owner's  land.  The  architect  holds  himself  forth  as  a  man 
of  professional  and  superior  skill.  If  natural  conditions 
are  unknown  to  him  he  should  so  report  and  let  the  owner 
take  the  risk.  In  short,  the  old  Roman  maxim  translated 
into  our  language,  "The  trusted  man  must  show  the  ut- 
most good  faith,''  will  apply.  In  the  large  cities  this 
question  will  often  be  important.  I  understand  that  cer- 
tain soils  vary  in  their  capacity  to  resist  pressure  from 
500  pounds  per  square  foot  up  to  as  many  thousands.  Fur- 
ther, that  it  is  not  merely  a  question  of  vertical  pressure, 
but  a  matter  cf  slipping  or  of  lateral  escape  that  is  to  be 
feared,  because  you  tell  us  that  if  watet  could  be  confined 
laterally  it  could  be  built  upon.  Therefore,  the  existence 
of  neighboring  heavy  buildings  will  seriously  affect  the 
problem.  To  anticipate  exactly  what  will  happen  is, 
therefore,  impossible.  The  architect  cannot  always  know, 
may  be  trouble.  He  should  make  the  possibility  of  this 
No  matter  how  he  multiphes  his  margin  of  safety,  there 
clear  in  any  case  where  there  is  room  for  suspicion. 

Miscellaneous  Rulings. 

In  the  case  of  Moneypenny  vs.  Hartland,  Vol.  I.,  Car- 
rington  &  Payne,  page  352.  the  following  is  the  language 
of  Chief  Justice  Abbott:  "If  a  surveyor  who  makes  an 
estimate  sues  those  who  employed  him  for  the  value  of 
his  services,  and  it  appeared  that  he  was  so  negligent  that 
he  did  net  inform  himself,  by  boring  or  otherwise,  of  the 
nature  of  the  soil  of  his  foundation,  and  it  turned  out  to 
be  bad,  this  goes  to  his  right  of  action,  and  if  he  went 
upon  the  information  of  others  which  now  turns  out  to 
be  ins'ufiicient,  he  must  take  the  consequences;  for  every 
person  employed  as  a  surveyor  must  use  due  diligence, 
whether  the  plaintiff  has  used  due  diligence  or  not  is  a 
question  for  the  jury;  and  if  the  plaintiff  went  on  the 
statements  of  others  that  is  no  excuse,  as  it  was  his  duty 
to  ascertain  how  the  fact  was  or  to  report  to  his  employ- 
ers that  he  only  went  on  the  information  of  others,  or 
that  the  fact  was  not  certain." 

I  conclude  also  that  whatever  may  be  the  rule  of  de- 
cisitn  as  between  the  English  and  American  courts,  the 
difference  is  found  in  contests  arising  between  contractor 
and  owner,  and  that  the  law  as  to  the  architect's  relation 
to  his  own  client  is  practically  the  same  in  both  juris- 
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dictions.  The  English  courts  may  have  been  slower  to 
accept  evidence  imputing  negligence  as  conclusive  than 
the  courts  of  some  of  the  States,  but  they  may  have  in 
some  of  the  States  men  not  so  well  qualified  who  had 
assumed  certain  judicial  functions. 

The  rule  in  France  is  that  the  architect  is  responsible 
to  both  the  employer  and  the  contractor,  and  there  is  a 
double  responsibility  as  to  all  recommendations  he  may 
make,  if  he  should  make  any  in  connection  with  the  work 
at  all.  It  is  suggested  that  some  of  the  Quebec  Province 
decisions  have  almost  gone  as  far  as  that,  but  I  don't 
understand  that  to  be  the  case  in  the  other  provinces.  But 
our  rule  is  that  the  responsibility  exists  between  the  pro- 
fessional man  and  his  client.  He  is  not  responsible  to  a 
third  party.  There  are  some  cases  where  the  architect's 
authority  has  some  judicial  authority.  Without  an  agree- 
ment, however,  the  architect  is  only  the  skilled  agent  of 
his  client. 

In  an  American  case  a  mason  took  a  sub -contract  to 
do  the  work  of  a  principal  contractor,  and  the  fact  that 
when  the  owner  saw  the  stone  piers  being  built  he  made 
no  objection,  did  not  amount  to  an  acceptance  of  the 
benefit  of  his  labor,  as  he  had  a  right  to  suppose  it  was 
being  done  by  the  principal  contractor  (Campbell  vs.  Day, 
90  111.  363).  In  such  a  case  as  this  the  architect  should 
have  been  careful  to  have  kept  an  index  showing  the 
names  of  the  principal  and  the  various  sub-contractors. 
Further,  in  such  a  case  as  this  the  architect  should  be 
careful  not  to  misrepresent  his  authority.  Where  a  party 
holds  hi'mself  out  as  an  agent  for  another  with  authority 
to  bind  him,  he  is  held  to  his  representation.  If  he  had 
not  authority  to  bind,  he  might  be  made  personally  respon- 
sible. That  is  not  peculiar  to  the  architect,  but  it  applies 
to  all  professional  men.  If  a  representation  is  made  to 
some  other  one,  and  there  is  no  authority  existing,  he  has 
to  make  good  the  loss  which  the  party  which  relied  upon 
his  assertions  may  suffer. 

Where  there  is  a  difference  between  the  contract  and 
the  plans  and  specifications  referred  to  for  details  of  con- 
struction, the  contract  controls. 

So  where  there  is  an  inconsistency  between  a  copy  of 
.  the  plans  and  specification  furnished  to  the  contractor, 
upon  the  faith  of  which  his  bid  is  made,  and  the  contract 
entered  into  and  the  original  plans  retained  by  the  builder, 
the  former  will  control,  and  the  builder  (owner)  cannot 
take  advantage  of  such  inconsistency  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  contractor. 

Where  there  is  a  variance  between  the  plans  or  draw- 
ings and  the  written  specifications,  the  latter  will  prevail. 
This  is  upon  the  principle  that  the  drawing  are  illustra- 
tive of  the  specifications;  but  I  think  that  the  following 
rule  should  apply  in  such  a  case,  namelv,  that  where  there 
is  a  variance  between  the  terms  of  the  contract,  the  plans 
and  specifications  should  all  be  reconciled  in  a  practical 
manner,  if  possible. 

I  can  conceive  that  very  often  the  contractor  or  his 
foreman  would  follow  the  plans  as  a  matter  of  cour.se 
rather  than  the  specifications.  Therefore,  the  rule  should 
be  to  take  all  the  parts  together  to  find  the  consistent 
meaning,  if  possible.  If  not,  then  the  specifications  would 
govern  the  plans  if  clearly  in  contradiction  to  them. 

If  the  contract  is  ambiguous,  great  and  sometimes  con- 
trolling weight  will  be  given  the  construction  which  the 
parties  themselves  on  ])revious  occasions  placed  upon  ir. 

Written  matter  will  control  printed  in  a  case  of  repug- 
nancy. It  is  assumed  to  have  been  the  result  of  delibera- 
tion. 

Technical  meanings  are  to  be  given  to  trade  terms 
rather  than  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  separate  words. 

Apart  from  agreement  conferring  the  authority,  an 
architect  has  no  implied  authorif-  to  bind  other  parties  by 
his  construction  of  the  contract.  This  again  illustrates 
the  importance  of  the  question:    "What  is  the  contract?" 

The  amount  of  damages,  general  or  specific,  for  delay 
is  nearly  always  a  subject  for  a  certificate  of  the  archi- 


tect;   but  he  has  no  implied  power  and  this  must  be  pro- 
vided for  by  the  contract. 

The  architect  may  "approve"  of  work  so  as  to  make  his 
employer  liable,  without  writing.  The  contract  providing 
for  his  approval  would  be  satisfied  by  evidence  of  his 
actual  approval.  For  the  purpose  of  preserving  evidence, 
it  is  always  best  to  provide  that  the  written  certificate  he 
required. 

The  courts  have  been  reluctant  to  interfere  with  an 
architect's  decision  where  the  contract  has  given  him 
complete  authority.  Under  the  English  decisions  collu- 
sion is  necessary.  There  may  not  be  derict  evidence  of 
the  collusion.  That  may  have  to  be  gathered  from  in- 
justice and  wrong  on  the  part  of  the  architect  or  engineer, 
so  palpable  and  so  perverse  that  it  leads  to  a  presumption 
of  fraud. 

Manitoba  Legislation. 

In  Manitoba  there  is  nothing  special  to  report  on  the 
legislation  affecting  architects.  Provision  was  made  by 
1910  statute  for  examinations  to  be  conducted  by  a  board 
appointed  by  the  Provincial  Government.  The  architects 
in  practice  at  the  date  of  the  statute  are,  by  right  of  that 
fact,  entitled  to  register  with  the  board  without  examina- 
tion. Your  profession  is  in  a  somewhat  peculiar  position 
with  regard  to  its  corporate  rights  in  each  province  be- 
cause so  much  can  be  done  without  your  jurisdiction. 

Your  president  referred  this  morning  to  men  from 
over  the  international  boundary  getting  so  large  a  patron- 
age in  the  Dominion.  .  .  .  That  is  a  matter  which  will 
have  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  federal  authorities  in  order 
to  give  you  protection. 

Of  course,  architects  are  affected  by  the  vast  body  of 
municipal  legislation  empowering  municipal  councils  to 
provide  as  to  the  height  and  strength  of  walls,  the  access 
of  light,  provision  for  sanitary  appliances,  and  the  multi- 
tude of  other  details  which  are  common  in  any  municipal 
Act  and  in  any  body  of  municipal  by-laws.  I  understand 
that  there  is  not  much  difference  in  the  Canadian  prov- 
inces between  either  the  empowering  legislation  given  by 
the  various  provincial  parliaments,  or  in  the  sulDsequent 
civic  legislation  enacted  by  urban  councils.  The  city  of 
Winnipeg  not  long  since  enacted  a  very  comprehensive 
by-law.  After  a  good  deal  of  deliberation  the  draft  was 
submitted  to  the  architects  practising  in  the  city,  and 
their  suggestions  were  invited,  and  many  of  them  were 
embodied  in  the  by-law  finally  enacted.  It  is  desirable 
that  architects  should  not  merely  give  their  individual 
suggestions,  but  that,  in  their  corporate  capacity,  they 
should  be  consulted  fr<,ely  as  to  the  general  body  of  civic 
regulations. 

Architects  in  Manitoba  are  entitled  to  the  benefit  of 
the  Mechanics'  Lien  Act,  but,  along  with  material  men, 
they  are  postponed  to  mechanics  and  workmen  for  the  15 
or  20  per  cent,  rebate,  as  the  case  may  be,  which  an  owner 
has  to  hold  back,  up  to  thirty  days'  wages.  This  right 
comes  under  the  statute,  and  in  reading  a  statute,  as  in  a 
contract,  the  question  always  is,  "What  does  the  statute 
say?"  In  the  American  States  the  rule  is  not  at  all  uni- 
form. In  Pennsylvania,  the  architect  gets  the  benefit  of 
the  statute  if  he  superintends  the  work  of  the  building. 
The  one,  however,  who  merely  draws  the  plans  is  not  en- 
titled, nor  is  a  consulting  architect.  They  have  done  no 
work  on  the  building.  But  in  Manitoba,  "Any  person  who 
performs  any  work  or  service  upon  or  in  respect  of,  or 
places  or  furnishes  any  materials  to  be  used,"  etc.,  "in  a 
building,  wharf,  etc.,  is  entitled  to  a  lien."  So  that  the 
statute  is  clear  in  favor  of  the  lien  in  this  province.  There 
was  a  considerable  amount  of  interesting  discussion  in  an 
Ontario  case  seme  years  ago,  where  the  language  of  the 
statute  gave  the  benefit  to  "builder  or  other  person,"  in 
which  the  right  was  found  in  the  affirmative. 

Uniform  Contract. 

In  previous  sections  of  this  paper,  I  have  referred  to 
the  architect's  powers,  as  usually  found  in  contracts  ani.' 
referred  to  in  the  law  books.     In  the  city  of  Winnipeg, 
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what  is  styled  "the  uniform  contract"  has  corns  to  be 
almost  invariably  adopted.  It  subjects  the  architect'.'  final 
authority  to  several  limitations.  Provision  is  made  for 
arbitration  by  way  of  appeal  from  his  decisions  in  several 
cases,  such  as  the  valuation  of  work  added  or  omitted, 
and  the  amount  of  expense  to  an  owner  who  has  taken  the 
work  out  of  the  contractor's  hands,  when  audited  and 
certified  by  the  architect.  The  duration  of  the  extension 
of  time  to  which  a  contractor  in  certain  contingencies  is 
entitled  is  also  a  matter  for  arbitration,  if  either  party  is 
dissatisfied  with  the  architect's  allowance.  Loss  to  the 
contractor  by  owner's  delay  in  furnishing  materials  outside 
of  contract  to  other  trades  is  first  fixed  and  determined  by 
the  architect,  but  is  subject  to  aopeal.  There  is  a  clause 
providing  that  if  the  work  be  substantially  co'mpleted,  ex- 
cept in  some  details,  the  completion  of  which,  owing  to 
the  time  of  the  year,  would  involve  disproportionate  delay, 
the  architect  shall  estimate  the  actual  cost  of  these,  add 
fifty  per  centum  and  issue  a  final  certificate.  This  clause 
would  seem  to  have  much  equitable  merit.  The  owner  is 
made  liable  for  fire  or  tempest,  and  is  required  to  insure 
so  as  to  nrotect  the  contractor.  Combined  with  this  is  a 
provision  giving  the  owner  the  right  of  election  as  to 
rebuilding.  If  he  elects  to  rebuild,  the  contractor  is  en- 
titled to  the  actual  additional  cost  of  completion  and 
restoration  which  the  fire  and  tempest  had  occasioned. 
If  he  elects  not  to  rebuild,  the  architect  makes  a  propor- 
tionate estimate  of  the  work  done  and  material  supplied 
up  to  the  time  of  the  disaster,  and  this  is  to  be  treated 
as  a  final  estimate.  I  understand  that  there  have  been 
comparatively  few  arbitrations  since  this  form  of  contract 
was  adopted.  How  far  members  of  the  Winnipeg  pro- 
fession may  have  been  conscious  of  its  provisions  when 
making  their  decisions,  I  cannot  determine,  nor,  probably, 
can  they. 

Municipal  Extensions  and  Improvements. 

I  had  intended  to  devote  the  larger  part  of  my  paper 
to  a  discussion  as  to  future  legislation  regarding  city 
building,  the  laying  out  of  streets  and  parks  and  providing 
for  separate  districts  for  manufacturing,  mercantile  and 
resdence  purposes.  You  will  all  have  noticed  not  long 
ago  that  commission  has  recently  made  a  report  to  the 
government  of  the  city  of  Berlin,  embodying  recommen- 
dations which  anticipate  at  the  end  of  forty  years  a  popu- 
lation for  that  city  of  10,000, OQO.  They  intend  to  deal  with 
the  railway  question  and  railway  terminals  with  a  view  of 
abating  railway  noise  and  smoke.  I  am  not  sure  hew  they 
propose  as  to  the  Inanufacturing  and  other  districts,  where 
smoke,  noise  and  offensive  odors  are  inevitable,  whether 
by  way  of  zones  from  a  common  centre,  or  by  way  of 
sectors,  like  the  spaces  between  the  spokes  of  a  wheel. 
They  propose  to  control  the  right  of  private  property,  to 
interfere  to  a  considerable  extent  with  tiie  views  of  the 
individual  real  estate  owner,  and  they  also  propose  that  the 
administration  of  their  plan  shall  be  committed  to  a  body 
of  skilled  men — engineers  for  the  laying  out  of  streets, 
architects  for  the  buildings,  and  landscape  men  for  the 
parks.  Probably  such  a  plan  would  be  difficult  for  gen- 
eral adoption  in  Western  communities. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  get  such  a  plan,  but  some  of 
my  architect  friends  have  asked  that  such  a  plan  be  sent 
over. 

Who  can  anticipate  the  growth  of  an  urban  popula- 
tion? The  real  estate  owner  who  buys  acreage  at  $100 
and  sells  it  in  four  or  five  years  at  $5,000,  could  not  fairly 
complain  of  such  an  administration  reasonably  exercised. 
The  rapidly  increasing  value  of  his  land  is  due  to  the 
community,  and  in  most  cases  to  nothing  else.  If,  then, 
the  good  of  the  community  requires  a  modern  and  en- 
lightened plan  for  civic  betterment,  the  community  has 
the  right  to  secure  it.  Delay  in  securing  information, 
however,  has  prevented  me  entering  upon  a  discussion  of 
this  Berlin  plan.  I  understand  that  the  proposals  have 
advanced  beyond  the  stage  of  a  mere  outline,  though 
authority  has  not  yet  been  given  to  make  them  law.  [n 
any  such  matter  the  assistance  of  skilled  men  should  be 
called     in ;    not  merely  for  advice,  but     they  should  be 


clothed  with  authority  to  tnake  their  decision  effective; 
But  you,  gentlemen,  can  do  much  in  your  local  and  your 
larger  provincial  and  national  meetings,  to  educate  the 
public  in  such  matters.  There  is  certainly  much  yet  to 
be  done.  For  the  city  of  Washington,  the  president  re- 
cently appointed  a  conmiission  with  authority  for  the 
construction  and  administration  of  both  the  present  and 
future  public  buildings  and  grounds  in  that  city,  with  a 
view  to  securing  artistic  uniformity  and  beauty.  It  can- 
not be  contested  that  the  present  individual  freedom  does 
not  lead  to  a  great  deal  of  inartistic  incongruity,  which 
a  central  advising  authority  with  some  power  to  act  and 
control  might  greatly  improve  for  the  public  benefit. 

The  trend  of  population  from  rural  to  urban  life  dur- 
ing the  last  hundred  years  has  been  remarkable.  The 
figures,  indeed,  are  startling.  The  invention  of  labor- 
saving  machinery  is  accountable  probably  for  most  of  it. 
Whether  some  of  the  inventions  which  ameliorate  coun- 
try residence  may  not  make  a  difference  in  the  future,  it 
is  difficult  to  say. 

City  problems  have  become  more  and  more  pressing, 
therefore.  Doubtless  most  thinkers  are  agreed  that  the 
moderate  sized  city  is  a  better  haven  for  the  average  wel- 
fare of  its  inhabitants  than  the  very  great  city.  But  we 
cannot  close  the  gates.  How  to  provide,  therefore,  for 
the  future  city  is  a  matter  for  the  good  citizen.  It  is  cer- 
tainly a  matter  for  the  profession  which  designs  the  busi- 
ness blocks,  the  factories  and  shops  where  the  people 
work  and  the  houses  in  which  the  people  dwell. 

The  challenge  of  the  great  city  is  becoming  more  and 
more  insistent.  The  smoke  nuisance,  the  noise,  the  dust, 
the  anxiety  of  the  rush  hour,  to  say  nothing  of  the  older 
problems  of  drainage  and  water,  are  increasing.  At  anv 
rate,  our  comprehension  of  them  is  growing  more  plain 
and  positive,  and  unless  they  are  taken  hold  of  in  a  broad- 
er and  more  comprehensive  way,  we  will  still  be  using 
the  old  inadequate  methods  of  dealing  with  them. 

The  city  councils  have  large  authority,  and  they  are 
criticized  because  they  are  slow,  but  when  I  think  of  the 
multitude  of  matter  that  they  deal  with,  and  of  the  numer- 
ous cross-currents  and  interests  which  bear  on  a  city 
.  council,  it  is  surprising  to  see  how  well  its  work  is  done. 
But  it  is  not  fully  well  done,  and  in  matters  of  this  kind 
there  must  be  the  fullest  information  which  would  come 
best  from  an  organized  body  like  yours. 

I  don't  know  that  the  sky-scraper  has  yet  become  very 
troublesome  in  our  city,  where  there  are  only  two  build- 
ings of  ten  stories  or  upwards  in  height,  but  from  what 
we  hear  from  observing  nun  who  talk  of  it  in  other  cities, 
it  is  a  serious  question  there.  While  not  germane  to  a 
legal  paper,  we  may  ask  if  in  New  York  City  the  sky- 
scraper is  a  necessity.  Manhattan  Island  is  not  so  con- 
gested as  to  need  sky-scrapers.  If  you  take  the  city  be- 
low Forty-second  street,  take  that  as  the  line  from  the 
Battery  up,  three  and  a  half  or  four  miles  to  Forty-second 
street,  and  if  all  the  stories  were  stratified  or  spread  all 
over  the  other  buildings,  they  would  not  increase  the 
height  of  Lower  New  York  Ijy  three-quarters  of  one 
single  story.  Individual  owners  may  need  the  sky-scraper 
as  an  advertisement,  and  a  building  where  tenants  can 
announce  themselves  as  in  "Suite  No.  3044,"  for  instance. 
The  Germans  with  more  phlegm  are  wiser.  They  sav 
they  don't  want  the  sky-scraper  and  they  won't  have  It. 
When  an  American  applied  in  Berlin  for  permission  to 
build  a  sky-scraper,  he  was  met  with  the  response:  "You 
want  a  big  building  to  spread  yourself.  Then  spread  o-U 
instead  of  up."  That,  however,  is  only  a  side  issue.  The 
fact  is  the  sky-scraper  cannot  become  universal.  The 
streets  could  not  handle  the  traffic.  If  you  make  New 
York  City  twenty  stories  higher,  the  rush  hour  with  last 
practically  all  night. 

These,  gentlemen,  are  some  of  the  matters  which  I 
thought  might  interest  you.  Some  of  them  may  have 
been  new  to  you.  cr  have  recalled  what  has  not  been  in 
your  minds  all  the  time,  although  I  fear  a  lot  of  the  points 
have  been  commonplace.  When  I  get  a  complex  building 
case  I  go  to  a  friendly  architect  and  talk  over  the  law 
practice  that  is  germane  to  the  point,  and  I  find  that  al- 
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most  universally  they  have  the  articulation  of  the  vari- 
ous principles  much  better  in  mind  that  I  have.  So  I  hope 
that  I  have  not  unduly  wearied  you. 

He  was  an  architect  who  planned  the  first  cave  and 
hut;  later  en,  but  long  ago,  the  architect  defined  three 
great  ideals — firmitas,  utilitas,  venustas — stability,  utility, 
and  beauty,  and  while  there  has  been  age-long  discussion 
as  to  whether  beauty  is  an  end  in  itself,  or  whether  it 
should  be  derived  from  the  other  two,  yet  architects  have 
not  to-day  enlarged  the  definition  of  their  ideals.  Firm- 
ness, utility  and  beauty  still  express  them. 

I  don't  know  that  in  this  northern  country  beauty  will 
be  too  much  loved  for  its  own  sake.  Heating  and  light- 
ing constrain  us  to  certain  types  of  buildings  which  can- 
not be   radically  departed  from. 

•  ... 

Lord  Brougham  has  made  us  familiar  with  the  boast 

of  Caesar  Augustas  who  "found  Rome  brick  and  left  it 
■marble."  But  his  days  marked  the  beginning  of  the  great 
city's  decadence.  It  was  only  a  little  time  after  when  the 
tribes  of  the  north  came  down  on  the  plains  of  Italy,  and 
the  men  who  occupied  the  palaces  were  unequal  to  their 
defence. 

It  is  well  to  co-ordinate  the  third  ideal  of  the  architect 
with  the  other  two.  Severity  and  justice  will  be  more 
beautiful  than  generous  prodigality. 

Your  annual  meetings  should  have  increasing  import- 
ance. It  is  satisfactory  to  be  assured  that  on  each  suc- 
ceeding occasion  your  progress  has  been  notable.  As 
an  old  member  of  a  sister  profession,  I  cannot  but  con- 
gratulate you.  I  hope  you  will  continue  to  build  wisely 
and  well,  maintaining  the  high  traditions  and  enhancing 
the  honor  of  your  great  profession. 
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RCHITECTURE  OF 

THE    WEST 


By  S.  FRANK  PETER 


Full  text  of  uapcr  read  at  Winnipeg  before  Third  Annual  Assembly 
of  tbe  Royal  Architectural  Institute  of  Canada. 


AS  STATED  IN  THE  GENERAL  PROGRAMME, 
this  subject  was  to  have  been  handled  by  Mr. 
Joseph  Greenfield,  an  ex-president  of  the  Mani- 
toba Association  of  Architects  and  F.R.A.I.C.,  than  whom 
there  could  be  no  one  more  suited  to  do  justice  to  the 
subject,  owing  to  his  natural  ability  in  this  way,  and  also 
to  the  fact  that  he  has  had  a  large  experience  in  the  West 
which  would  undoubtedly  have  made  his  remarks  most 
interesting  and  instructive. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  Greenfield  is  unable  to  fill  this 
position  on  account  of  serious  illness,  for  which,  I  atn 
sure,  we  are  all  very  sorry,  and  none  more  so,  I  can  as- 
sure you,  than  the  member  who  is  now  about  to  endeavor 
to  outline  the  architecture  of  the  West.  I  can  only  hope, 
therefore,  that  you,  sir,  and  fellow  architects,  will  ex- 
tend to  me  that  generosity — which  I  believe  to  be  char- 
acteristic of  the  profession — while  I  try  to  undertake  this 
duty,  the  call  for  which,  while  not  sudden,  as  least  was 
not  expected,  and  which,  had  longer  time  been  available 
for  preparation,  might  have  resulted  in  less  opportunity 
for  severe  criticism  in  considering  such  an  important 
subject. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  first  point  to  be  observed  in 
connection  with  the  architecture  of  the  West  is  the  vast- 
ness  of  its  extent  as  well  as  the  varied  character  neces- 
sarily accompanying  it.  Like  the  West  itself— what  a 
boundless  prosoect.  Who  can  attempt  adequately  to  de- 
scribe its  extent  and  possibilities?  At  the  threshold  of 
its  development,  so  to  speak,  one's  vision  is  limited  and 
we  have  to  indulge  in  imagination,  which  of  itself,  how- 
ever, affords  a  large  amount  of  satisfaction  and  gratifi- 
cation, at  least  to  members  of  the  architectural  craft,  ac- 


customed as  they  are  to  indulge  in  -'dreams" — so  to  speak 
— of  well  proportioned,  beautiful  and  stately  buildings. 

Doubtless  many  present  have  come  west  of  the  Great 
Lakes  for  the  first  time,  and  they  are  just  commencing  to 
see  for  themselves  the  glorious  vista  spread  out  before 
them,  and  realize  more  fully  than  is  possible  from  the 
study  of  either  pen.  pencil,  or  brush  sketches,  the  grand 
opportunities  of  the  architect  in  the  preparation  of  suit- 
able designs  of  all  classes  of  buildings  for  the  many 
millions  of  inhabitants  who  will  yet  dwell  in  the  land. 

To  those  of  you  who  might  pcssibly  take  a  run  furth- 
er west  or  north  on  the  occasion  of  this  visit,  the  numer- 
ous villages  and  towns  of  but  yesterday's  growth  will 
seem  truly  marvellous,  and  with  the  continued  growth  oi 
population  this  building  up  of  such  centres  in  the  differ- 
ent section  must  continue.  And  in  addition  to  the  vast 
extent  of  growth,  it  must  be  borne  in  'mind  the  class  of 
settlers  is  a  very  superior  quality  over  that  usually  found 
in  the  settlement  of  new  countries,  and  which  will  ma- 
terially afifect  the  development  of  architecture  in  the 
West,  and  at  the  very  commencement  the  class  of  build- 
ings will  be  much  superior  to  that  possible  under  less 
favorable  conditions. 

As  we  are  all  aware  from  trade  and  municipal  re 
turns  many  of  our  Western  cities  are  establishing  record 
growths.  Commencing  with  Winnipeg,  the  "Gateway  of 
the  West,"  statistics  have  already  shown  a  more  rapid 
growth  than  even  Chicago,  the  great  internal  metropolis 
of  the  United  States,  could  ever  claim.  And  it  looks  very 
much  as  though  Vancouver,  on  the  coast,  is  going  to  es- 
tablish a  similar  record,  to  say  nothing  of  the  enormous 
development  of  Port  .Arthur  and  Fort  WilliaYn  at  the 
head  of  the  Lakes  and  the  enormous  possibilities  there. 

Calgary  and  Edmonton  in  Alberta,  Regina  and  Saska- 
toon in  Saskatchewan — the  latter  of  which  places  only 
ten  years  ago  with  a  little  over  100  citizens,  now  boasts 
a  population  of  nearly  15.000- and  many  other  places  in 
the  West  and  away  to  the  far  North,  which  time  wiO  not 
permit  me  to  mention,  are  all  showing  phenomenal 
growth. 

It  is  unnecessary,  I  think,  to  describe  to  this  associa- 
tion the  class  of  habitations  of  early  days — the  Indian 
tepees,  the  mud  huts  and  log  houses  of  the  early  settlers, 
the  shack  of  the  railroad  contractors  and  prospectors,  and 
gradually  trace  them  in  their  different  stages,  excepting 
that  a  reference  to  the  old  Hudson's  Bay  Post  is  always 
interesting.  One  known  as  Fort  Garry,  which  used  to 
stand  where  our  Main  street  now  runs,  near  the  junction 
of  the  Assiniboine  and  Red  Rivers — a  single  gateway  of 
which  only  has  been  saved  from  the  hand  of  the  ruth- 
less destroyer — was  a  most  interesting  piece  of  good  old 
masonry,  built  by  clever  Scotchmen,  who  knew  more  of 
good  tnasonry  than  all  the  labor  unions  put  together. 
Fortunately,  the  oost  known  as  Lower  Fort  Garry — about 
27  miles  down  the  river — still  remains,  and  it  is  to  bo 
hoped  will  be  preserved  for  all  future  generations  to  ad- 
mire as  opportunity  favors  them  to  visit  this  interesting 

S]X)t. 

Next  to  the  vast  extent  of  our  field  for  labor  in  con- 
nection with  the  architecture  of  the  West,  is  the  fact 
of  the  necessity  of  looking  out  for  suitable  materials  with 
which  to  erect  and  furnish  our  structures.  At  present 
even  material  of  ordinary  use  in  vast  sections  of  our 
country  in  the  West  is  being  imported  from  foreign 
countries,  or  at  least  freighted  enormous  distances.  That 
this  condition  of  affairs  will  continue  is  impossible,  as 
it  is  not  consistent  with  the  spirit  of  the  West,  which 
from  investigation  is  proving  from  day  to  day  that  it  will 
be  able  to  supply  material  of  all  kinds  that  may  be  ne- 
cessary for  the  construction  of  the  largest  and  most  cost- 
ly buildings.  Following  the  development  of  material  will 
come  the  permanent  residence  of  many  new  and  well 
qualified  mechanics  and  artizans,  who  are  already  arriv- 
ing in  large  numbers,  and  those  who  are  not  so  already, 
will  undoubtedly  ultimately  become  good  Canadians  and 
be  able  to  adapt  their  knowledge  to  the  peculiar  require- 
ments in  the  establishment  and  practical  building  up  of 
a  national  architecture  status. 
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It  might  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  refer  to  the  im- 
portance in  buildings  of  all  kinds  in  this  Western  land, 
to  be  careful  of  our  foundations.  In  many  localities  the 
subsoils  are  deceptive,  and  in  addition  to  the  usual  en- 
quiries most  thorough  tests  should  always  be  made,  par- 
ticularly for  the  larger  buildings,  so  as  to  avoid  the  un- 
satisfactory distinction  of  having  leaning  towers  of 
"Pisa"  as  a  result.  Wind  pressure  is  also  a  most  im- 
portant factor  to  consider,  as  with  a  wide  sweep  of  prairie 
comes  also  the  strong  and  steady  wind  pressure,  against 
which  due  pro-visions  must  always  be  made. 

As  regards  the  style  of  architecture  of  the  West,  it 
must,  of  course,  be  based  on  classic  and  ecclesiastical 
lines,  the  foundation  of  all  good  w;ork  in  our  public 
structures,  and  also  in  our  domestic  architecture.  This 
will  undoubtedly  be  secured  as  the  result  of  the  efforts 
that  are  now  being  made  to  provide  suitable  education 
and  opportunities  for  the  student,  both  bv  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  day  and  by  the  associations  themselves, 
which  are  so  greatly  interested  in  the  work.  And  while 
on  this  subject,  Mr.  President,  I  cannot  help  expressing 
the  hope  that  the  R.A.I.C.  will  be  recognized  by  all  pro- 
vincial and  subordinate  associations  as  the  parent  organ- 
ization, so  to  speak,  and  that  we  shall  continue  to  work 
together  to  secure  the  ends  in  which  we  are  all  so  much 
interested,  viz.,  the  establishment  of  a  national  style  of 
architecture  which  while  necessarily  varied  according 
to  the  different  sections,  will  all  maintain  the  elements  of 
good  design  and  national  characteristics. 

To  assist  in  obtaining  this  object  it  will  certainly  be 
desirable  that  errors  of  the  past — in  admitting  settlers  to 
this  country  who  are  exempt  from  real  Canadian  citizen- 
ship in  many  ways — should  be  rectified.  This  is  particu- 
larly noticeable  in  certain  sections  of  the  great  West, 
where  foreigners  have  been  allowed  to  come  and  settle 
under  conditions,  the  result  being  that  there  is  no  pro- 
gress in  those  portions,  such  as  there  should  be  along 
the  architectural  lines  referred  to. 

Another  point  I  would  like  to  refer  to,  as  it  is  most 
intimately  connected  with  architectural  designing,  is  the 
iniDortance  of  town  planning,  the  laying  out  of  parks  and 
the  other  great  centres  of  attraction.  There  is  no  doubt 
it  is  most  important  for  every  municipality,  instead  of 
waiting  till  the  days  after  the  first  stage  of  progress  shall 
have  been  accomplished,  to  set  to  work  at  the  start  to 
establish  definite  lines  on  which  to  build,  by  the  engage- 
ment of  artists  and  men  of  skill  in  that  line  of  work  and 
after  careful  consideration  by  the  best  business  men  of 
the  cotrmiunity.  What,  sir,  is  a  magnificent  pile  of  build- 
ings, no  matter  whether  smaller  or  larger  in  extent,  with- 
out suitable  and  well  laid  out  grounds  and  approaches, 
so  that  the  impression  of  the  mass  itself  may  be  ade- 
quately benefited  by  its  surroundings  and  so  that  the  sur- 
rounding areas  may  be  properly  appreciated  from  the  site 
itself? 

There  is  no  doubt  the  West  affords  an  opportunity  of 
magnificence  unsurpassed  by  any  other  portion  of  the 
country,  and  while  it  is  never  creditable  nor  desirable 
to  copy  designs  of  foreign  countries,  I  cannot  help  think- 
ing that,  take  for  instance  the  so  much  talked  of  Govern- 
ment owned  elevators,  wh.t  a  grand  chance  that  would 
be  to  erect  such  a  class  of  buildings  if  grouped  in  each 
locality  instead  of  being  scattered  and  thus  made  a  rea- 
sonable and  attractive  "sky-scraper''  in  each  of  the  differ- 
ent central  grain  sections  through  the  West. 

On  the  other  hand,  for  our  cities,  I  cannot  help  ex- 
pressing my  regret,  and  I  believe  that  a  large  number  of 
my  fellow  architects  will  join  me,  in  that  there  is  such  a 
tendency  amongst  the  business  men  of  our  communities 
to  copy  the  sky-scraper  kind  of  building  for  oflSce  pur- 
poses, and  which  is  so  often  of  such  unsightly  shape  and 
proportions.  No  doubt  such  buildings  may  prove  finan- 
cially successful  to  the  fortunate  owner  who  is  allowed 
to  erect  them,  but  I  believe  the  beauty  of  our  cities  would 
be  greatly  enhanced  if  there  were  a  reasonable  limit 
placed  to  their  height.  Take  for  instance  the  most  beau- 
tiful capitals  of  Europe — the  sky-scraper     is  practically 


unknown  there,  and  who  will  think  of  comparing  the  sky- 
line of  New  York,  for  instance,  with  many  of  the  beauti- 
ful cities  of  the  Continent?  Of  course.  New  York  has  a 
style  of  its  own,  and  it  may  be  that  the  sky-scraper  is  a 
necessity  in  that  city,  but  I  believe  there  are  a  great 
many  wise  men  living  in  New  York  who  hold  the  oppo- 
site opinion.  However,  even  if  New  York  decided  that 
the  sky-scraper  style  of  building  was  necessary  for  them, 
surely  such  a  style  is  totally  unnecessary  in  a  city  like 
Winnipeg  or  in  other  cities — at  least  of  the  West — sur- 
rounded as  they  are  by  boundless  prairie,  and  where  there 
can  be  no  necessity  for  cooping  up  a  mass  of  hard  work- 
ers within  such  a  restricted  area. 

A  most  important  point  comes  in  here  with  the  sub- 
just,  the  architecture  of  the  West,  viz.:  that  the  rising 
generation  should  be  thoroughly  trained  on  artistic  lines 
in  conjunction  with  their  regular  practical  work  so  that 
they  may  fully  appreciate  the  beautiful  in  all  departments 
of  life,  in  which  case  they  would  certainly  be  brought  up 
to  admire  and  cultivate  good  architectural  work,  which 
should  be  a  constant  source  of  pleasure,  instead  of  being 
compelled  to  view  structures  conveying  very  different 
feelings  as  are  often  experienced  under  less  favorable 
conditions. 

It  is  also  to  be  hoped,  sir,  that  in  the  erection  of  the 
many  large  and  imjKirtant  public  buildings  that  will  be 
required  in  the  development  of  the  West,  all  proper  efforts 
will  be  made  to  secure  suitable  designs  by  fair  and  hon- 
orable competition.  Our  public  men  should  realize  that 
meritorious  designs  for  all  large  public  buildings — no  mat- 
ter to  which  class  they  belong,  can  only  be  secured  by 
engaging  the  best  talent  in  the  land,  and  where  such  is 
not  secured  directly,  then  by  the  institution  of  a  set  of 
conditions  for  competition  so  that  the  best  of  our  archi- 
tects will  be  glad  to  avail  themselves  of,  resulting  not 
only  in  the  advancement  of  architecture  in  the  West,  but 
also  of  architecture  throughout  the  entire  country,  and 
in  the  ultimate  erection  of  public  buildings  which  will  be 
not  only  a  credit  to  the  designer  but  also  a  standing 
monument  to  the  wisdom  of  the  citizens  of  the  country. 
Federal  buildings  in  the  different  provinces,  as  well  hs 
provincial  should  certainly  be  carried  out  on  these  lines — 
of  course,  always  in  conjunction  with  the  Department, 
whose  chief  architect  should  be  called  in  as  consulting 
or  even  supervising  architect.  Also-  as  regards  style  for 
the  Western  country,  which  is  of  such  gigantic  extent 
it  must  necessarily  vary  from  that  suitable  for  a  broad  ex- 
panse of  level  prairie  to  that  of  the  more  picturesque  and 
romantic  mountain  scenery,  thus  giving  opporunity  of  de- 
veloping artistic  work  under  such  vastly  different  condi- 
tions. 

To  sum  up,  sir,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  much 
more  preferable  for  us  to  take  our  ideas  from  the  work 
at  large,  and  not  tumble  too  hastily  into  the  styles  set  by 
our  neighbors  to  the  south,  much  as  their  is  to  admire 
in  their  work,  and  who  are  establishing  what  is  known 
as  the  American  School.  Let  us,  on  the  contrary,  by  all 
means  in  our  power,  assist  in  establishing  a  Canadian 
architecture  which  shall  have  close  touch  and  sympathy 
with  the  dear  old  mother  land,  and  together  help  to  per- 
petuate and  extend  any  architecture  that  shall  be  known 
throughout  the  world  as  British  architecture,  holding  the 
same  relative  position  in  future  generations  to  that  of 
Rome  and  Greece  in  the  "grand  old  days  of  old." 


ALL  BUILDINGS  of  five  or  more  stories  erected  here- 
after in  Calgary  will  be  of  fireproof  construction.  Owing 
to  the  rapid  growth  of  the  city,  the  municipal  authorities 
have  deemed  it  both  wise  and  necessary  to  pass  a  by-law 
demanding  the  use  of  only  incombustible  material  in  the 
construction  of  the  more  important  structures  undertaken 
in  the  future.  In  this  step  Calgary  displays  a  progressive 
spirit  which  other  cities  might  well  cultivate,  as  it  means 
economy  and  protection  to  both  the  community  and  the 
individual. 


Living  Room,  Residence  of  F.  A.  Coryell,  Jameson  Avenue,  Toronto.  An  Inviting  Interior  with  a  Simple  Archi- 
tectural Scheme,  having  Walls  done  in  Dark  Orange  Paper  below  Plate  Rail  and  Freize  and  Ceiling  in  Gray 
Stucco.  The  Fireplace  is  Built  of  Red  Brick  and  the  Woodwork  is  Stained  a  Golden  Brown.  Chadwick  and 
Beckett,    Architects. 


Dining    Room,    Residence   of    F.   A.   Coryell,   Jameson   Avenue,    Toronto.      Finished    in    iVlahogany   Stained    Cum    Wood 
with    Wall    Panels    of    Light    Green    Muslin    and    Gray    Stucco    Celling.      Chadwick   and    Beckett,    Architects. 
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North    Elevation. 


West    Elevation. 
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I  N  ATTRACTIVELY 

DESIGNED   HOUSE 

ON  A  NARROW  LOT 


ReaiJence  of  F.  A.  Coryell,  Jameson  Avenue.  Toronto.      Situated  and 
adapted  in  plan  to  obtain  the  lull  advantages  o(  its  surroundings. 


THE  NARROW  LOT  is  not  the  most  infrequent  nor 
the  least  vexatious  of  the  architect's  problem  in 
house-planning,  yet  when  such  limited  advantages 
as  sometimes  obtain  are  fully  taken  into  ccnsicleration, 
the  undertaking  of  a  residence  to  fit  a  site  of  this  char- 
acter is  not  wholly  destitute  of  opportunities  for  individu- 


ceiling.  The  fire  place  is  built  of  red  brick,  and  the  sills 
across  the  windows  at  either  side  of  the  room  are  suffi- 
ciently deep  to  serve  as  a  convenient  place  for  flowers. 

In  the  dining  room  the  fireplace  is  of  bufif  brick.  Here 
the  trim  is  in  mahogany-stained  gum  wood,  with  strapped 
dado  walls  having  light  green  muslin  panels.  The  freize 
and  ceiling  are  in  stucco,  similar  in  tone  to  that  in  the 
living  room.  The  pantry  and  kitchen  adjoin  conveniently, 
and  these  are  arranged  to  effectively  obviate  unnecessary 
steps  in  both  the  itchen  work  and  service. 

Upstairs  the  woodwork  is  painted  a  French  gray,  with 
the  exception  of  the  den,  which  is  finished  in  a  fumed 
oak  color  with  brown  ceiling.  This  room  has  also  large 
red  brick  fireplace  and  a  doorway  opening  onto  a  balcony 
to  the  west.  The  floors  throughout  the  house  are  of 
Georgian  pine,  and  the  bath  room  is  equipped  with  mod- 
ern enamel  sanitarv  fixtures. 


Ground   Floor  Plan,   Residence  of  F.  A,  Coryell, 
wick   and    Beckett,   Architects. 


Jameson  Avenue,  Toronto.      Chad- 


ality  and  highly  pleasing  results.  In  the  residence  of  F. 
A.  Coryell,  Jameson  Avenue,  Toronto,  illustrated  here- 
with, the  designers,  Messrs.  Chadwick  and  Beckett,  have 
not  only  admirably  met  the  condition^/  imoosed  by  a 
somewhat  restricted  site,  but  have  produced  a  structure 
that  is  eminently  satisfactory  both  in  its  design  and  archi- 
tectural  setting. 

The  lot  of  this  house  is  40  by  200  feet,  running  east 
and  west  with  the  approach  from  Jameson  .\venue  on 
the  east.  To  the  south  is  the  lake  with 
two  parallel  lots  intervening  on  which  the 
houses  are  so  situated  as  to  provide  an 
unbroken  vista  between  the  two.  In  order 
to  take  advantage  of  this  opening,  it  was 
decided  in  planning  Mr.  Coryell's  residence 
to  set  the  structure  slightly  back  on  its  site 
with  the  main  elevation  and  entrance  to  the 
south.  By  doing  this  it  was  possibly  to 
adopt  an  arrangement  giving  all  main 
rooms  the  benefit  of  an  unusually  splen- 
did outlook,  in  addition  to  keeping  the 
entrance  private,  and  providing  ample 
space  on  either  side. 

In  the  exterior  construction,  the  house 
is  of  red  brick  with  white  mortar  joints 
for  the  lower  story  and  cement  plaster  on 
metalic  lath  alwve;  the  roof  and  wood- 
work being  stained  brown  and  the  en- 
trance and  window  sashes  finished  in 
white  paint.  The  porch  has  a  brick  floor  in  her- 
ringbone pattern,  and  the  vestibule  and  hall  are  centrally 
located  with  the  main  staircase  and  a  coat  room  at  the 
rear.  A  feature  of  the  living  room  which  occupies  the 
entire  floor  space  to  the  right,  is  a  depression  in  the  ceil- 
ing to  form  an  ingle  connecting  wifh  the  large  verandah 
overlooking  the  east  lawn.  This  interior  in  finished  in 
white  pine  stained  a  golden  brown,  with  dark  orange 
paper  below  the  plate  rail,  and  a  gray  stucco  freize  and 


A  MODEL  COTTAGE. 

A  FULL  SIZE  MODEL  of  a  working- 
man's  cottage,  to  be  built  from  the  design 
awarded  first  prize  in  a  competition  con- 
ducted by  the  National  Congress  on  Tu- 
berculosis, is  to  fortn  one  of  the  interest- 
ing features  of  the  Cement  Show  to  be 
held  in  Madison  Square  Garden,  New 
York  City  from  December  14  to  20.  This 
house  was  designed  'by  Architect  Milton 
Dana  Morrill,  of  Washington,  D.C.,  and 
it  has  been  described  and  illustrated  in  a 
previous  issue  of  Construction.  The 
Cement  Show  is  to  be  one  of  the  biggest 
affairs  of  its  kind  ever  held,  and  it  will 
give  a  splendid  opportunity  to  bring  the 
economic,  hygiene  and  sanitary  features 
of  this  type  of  house  to  the  attention  of  the  public  and 
municipal  authorities.  The  house  is  to  be  of  reinforced 
concrete  throughout,  and  is  a  two-story,  five-room  cot- 
tage. A  number  of  these  houses  are  now  being  built  at 
Virginia  Highland,  a  new  suburb  of  Washington. 

Every  room  has  windows  on  at  least  two  sides,  thus 
giving  ample  light  and  ventilation.  The  windows  are  of 
the  casement  type,  swinging  out,  with  no  trim.    While  the 


First    Floor    Plan,    Residence    of    F. 
wick   and    Beckett,    Architects. 
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house  is  of  a  plain  box-like  appearance,  much  has  been 
done  to  enhance  its  beauty  by  the  use  of  window  boxes, 
flowers  and  vines  and  a  little  exterior  decoration  in  orna- 
mental concrete.  The  house  is  so  built  that  it  may  be 
thoroughly  cleaned  with  a  hose,  the  cement  floors  being 
graded  to  plugged  spout  to  discharge  on  the  lawn.  There 
are  absolutely  no  places  inside  the  house  for  the  shelter 
of  dust,  vermin  or  insects. 


ANITOBA  ACT 

^'^  ARCHITECTURAL 

REGISTRATION 


First  province  in  the  Dominion  to  adopt  legislation  regulating  the  practice  of  Archi- 
tecture.   Provides  for  admission  to  the  profession  by  examination  only. 


Editor's  Note. — Since  September  HUli  just  passed, 
according  to  legislative  enactment,  it  has  become  unlawful 
for  any  person  in  the  proi'ince  of  Manitoba  to  carry  on 
the  practice  of  architecture,  or  to  advertise  as  thus  being 
engaged,  ivithout  an  authorised  certificate  of  registra- 
tion. The  hnc  which  was  assented  to  by  the  Lieutenant 
Governor-in-Council  on  March  l(i/'i  of  the  present  year, 
Zi'cnt  into  effect  two  months  later,  imth  a  time  allozvancc 
of  four  additional  m^^nths  for  practicing  -members  of  the 
profession  to  duly  qua'ify.  In  draft,  the  measure  iif 
modeled  after  the  "Illinois  Licensing  Act,"  and  the 
power  of  enforcement  is  invested  in  a  provincial 
Board  of  Examiners,  consisting  of  four  practicing  ar-^ 
chitects  and  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  Uniz'ersity 
of  Manitoba.  As  the  subject  of  registration  has  been 
a  topic  of  broad  discussion  for  some  tnonths  past  in  var- 
ious parts  of  fhe  Dominion,  the  operation  of  the  Ian', 
the  first  of  its  kind  in  Canada,  ivill  undoubtedly  be  close- 
ly watched,  and  we  believe  that  in  this  connection,  the. 
full  text  of  the  Act  published  herczvith  zvill  prove  to  be 
of  no  little  interest  to  our  readers. 


MAXITOBA  is  the  first  province  in  the  Dominion 
to  adopt  a  hil'l  providing  for  the  licensing  or 
registration  of  architects.  Th*  draft  of  the 
measure  is  modelled  after  the  Illinois  Licensing  Act,  and 
its  full  text  is  as  follows : 

The  expression  "architect"  means  any  person  who 
shall  be  engaged  in  the  planning  or  supervision  of  the 
erection,  enlargement  or  alteration  of  buildings  for 
others,  and  to  be  constructed  by  persons  other  than 
himself;  but  nothing  contained  in  this  Act  shall  prevent 
draughtsmen,  students,  clerks  of  works,  superintendents 
or  other  employees  of'  those  lawfully  practising  as  archi- 
tects under  certificates  of  registration  as  hereinafter  pro- 
vided for,  from  acting  under  the  instructions,  control  of 
supervision  of  their  employers,  nor  prevent  the  employ- 
ment of  superintendents  of  buildings  paid  by  the  owners 
from  acting  if  under  the  control  and  employment  of  a 
registered  architect. 

The  term  "building"  shall  be  understood  to  mean  a 
structure  consisting  of  foundation,  wall's  and  roofs,  with 
or  without  other  parts; 

The  term  "board"  means  the  board  of  examiners  ap- 
pointed under  the  provisions  of  this  .\ct. 

There  .shall  be  appointed  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor- 
in-Council  within  sixty  days  after  the  passage  of  this 
Act  a  provincial  board  of  examiners  of  architects,  to  be 
composed  of  five  members,  one  of  whom  shall  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  faculty  af  the  University  of  Manitoba  and  the 
other  four  shall  be  architects  residing  in  the  Province  of 
Manitoba,  who  have  been  engaged  in  the  practice  of 
architecture  for  a  period  of  at  least  five  years.  Two  of 
the  said  architects  appointed  as  examiners  shall  be  desig- 
nated to  hold  office  for  two  years  from  the  date  of  the 
passage  of  this  Act,  and  the  other  two,  together  with 
the  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  University  of 
Manitoba  shall  hold  office  for  four  years  from 
the     passage     of     this     Act;     and     thereinafter     upon 


the  expiration  of  the  term  of  office  of  the  per- 
son so  appointed,  the  Lieutenant-Governor-in-Coun- 
cil  shall  appoint  a  successor  to  each  person  whose 
term  of  office  shall  expire,  to  hold  office  for  four  years, 
and  the  said  persons  so  appointed  shall  have  the  above 
specified  qualifications.  In  case  the  appointment  of  a  suc- 
cessor is  not  made  before  the  expiration  of  the  term  of 
any  member,  such  member  shall  hold  office  until  a  suc- 
cessor is  appointed  and  duly  qualified.  Any  vacancy  oc-' 
curring  in  the  membership  of  the  board  sihall  be  filled  by 
the  Ueutenant-Governor-in-Council  for  the  unexpired 
term  of  such  membership. 

The  members  oi  the  board  of  examiners  shall,  as 
soon  as  organized  and  annually  thereafter  in  the  month 
of  January,  elect  from  their  number  a  president  and  a 
secretary,  who  shall  also  be  the  treasurer.  The  treasurer 
shall  file  a  bond  for  the  penal  sum  of  one  thousand  dol- 
lars with,  and  to  the  satisfaction  of,  the  Provincial  Sec- 
retary before  entering  upon  his  duties.  The  board  shall 
adopt  ruJes  and  regulations  to  govern  its  proceedings 
not  inconsistent  with  this  Act,  and  shall  also  have  a  seal 
of  office,  to  be  kept   in   the  custody  of  the   secretary. 

The  secretary  shall  keep  a  record  of  all  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  board,  which  shall  be  open  at  all  times  to 
public  inspection.  The  secretary  of  the  board  shall  re- 
ceive a  salary  which  shall  be  fixed  by  the  board,  but 
which  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  six  hundred 
dollars      per      annum.  He      shall      also      receive      his 

travelling  and  other  expenses  incurred  in  the 
performance  of  his  official  duties.  The  other 
members  of  the  board  shall  each  receive  the  sum 
of  $10  for  each  day  actually  engaged  in  this  service,  and 
all  legitimate  and  necessary  expenses  incurred  in  at- 
tending the  meetings  of  the  said  board.  The  above  sal- 
ary, fees  and  expenses  shall  be  paid  from  the  fees  re- 
ceived by  the  board,  as  provided  for  by  this  Act,  and 
no  part  of  the  salary  or  other  expenses  of  the  b.jard  ihall 
be  paid  by  the  Province  of  Manitoba. 

All  moneys  received  by  the  treasurer  in  respect  of 
the  fees  hereinafter  mentioned  shall  be  held  by  the  treas- 
urer as  a  special  fund  for  meeting  the  expenses  of  the 
said  board  and  the  payment  of  salaries  and  allowances  of 
aforesaid  and  the  costs  of  the  annual  report  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  provincial  board  of  examiners  of  ar- 
chitects. 

At  any  meeting  of  the  board  three  members  thereof 
shall  constitute  a  quorum.  Special  meetings  of  the  board 
shall  be  called  by  the  secretary  upon  the  written  request 
of  two  members,  by  giving  at  least  seven  days'  written 
notice  of  the  meeting  to  each  member,  not  including  the 
day  on  which  the  notices  are  mailed,  telegraphed  or  per- 
sonally  delivered. 

The  board  may,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor-in-Council,  adopt  rules  and  regulations 
for  the  examination  of  applicants  for  certificates  of  reg- 
istration to  practise  architecture  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  and  may  amend,  modify  and  re- 
peal such  regulations  from  time  to  time ;  provided  how- 
ever,  that   any   such   amendment,   modification   or   repeal 
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shall  not  become  operative  until  sanctioned  by  order  of 
the  Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council. 

The  board  shall  immediately  upon  the  election  of 
each  officer  thereof,  and  upon  the  adoption,  repeal  or 
modification  of  its  rules  of  government  or  its  rules  and 
regulations  for  the  examination  of  applicants  for  cer- 
tificates of  registration,  file  with  the  Provincial  Secre- 
tary, and  after  approval  thereof  by  the  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor-in-Council,  where  such  is  required,  shall  pujalish 
in  The  Manitoba  Gazette  for  at  least  two  insertions  a 
statement  signed  by  the  secretary,  setting  forth,  in  the 
case  O'f  the  election  of  an  officer  or  officers,  the  name  and 
addr-ess  of  each  officer,  and  in  the  case  of  the  adoption, 
repeal  or  modification  of  the  rules  and  regulations,  a  copy 
of  such  rules  and  regulations  and  the  amendment,  re- 
peal or  modification  thereof. 

Provision  shall  be  made  by  the  board  hereby  consti- 
tuted for  holding  examinations  at  least  twice  in  each 
year  for  applicants  for  certificates  of  registration  to 
practice  architecture,  and  a  •;■  person  over  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  upon  payment  of  a  fee  of  fifteen  dollars  to 
the  secretary  of  the  board,  shall  be  entitled  to  an  exam- 
ination for  determining  his  qualification;.  Ail  examina- 
tions shall  be  made  directly  by  the  said  board,  or  a  com- 
mittee of  two  members  delegated  by  the  board,  and  due 
notice  of  the  time  and  place  of  holding  such  examina- 
tions shall  be  published,  as  in  the  case  provided  for  the 
publication  of  the  rules  and  r-jgulations  of  the  said  board 
provided  that  in  special  cases  such  publication  may 
be  dispensed  with  in  the  discrelion  of  the  board. 
The  examination  shall  li;iv2  special  reference  to 
th*.  construction  of  builliiurs,  and  a  test  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  candidate  of  the  strength  of  materials, 
and  of  his  ability  to  make  practical  application  of  such 
knowledge  in  the  ordinary  professional  work  of  an  ar- 
chitect, and  the  duties  of  a  supervisor  of  mechanical 
work  in  buildings,  and  S'hall  also  seek  to  determine  his 
knowledge  on  the  laws  of  sanitation  as  applied  to  build- 
ings. If  the  result  of  the  examination  of  any  applicant 
shall  be  satisfactory  to  a  majority  of  the  board  under  its 
rules,  the  secretary  shall,  upon  an  order  from  the  board, 
issue  to  the  applicant  a  certificate  to  that  efifect,  and  upon 
payment  to  the  secretary  of  the  board  by  the  candidate 
of  a  fee  of  $35  he  shall  thereupon  issue  to  the  person 
named  therein  a  certificate  of  registration,  permitting 
the  holder  thereof  to  practise  architecture  in  this  Pro- 
vince in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 
which  certificate  of  registration  shall  contain  the  full 
name,  birthplace  and  age  of  the  applicant  and  be  signed 
by  the  president  and  secretary  and  sealed  with  the  seal 
of  the  board. 

All  papers  received  by  the  secretary  in  relation  to  ap- 
plications for  certificates  of  registration  .shall  be  kept  on. 
file  in  his  office  and  a  proper  index  and  record  thereof 
shall  be  kept  by  him. 

Notwithstanding  anything  herein  contained,  any  per- 
son who  shall  by  affidavit  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
provincial  board  of  examiners  that  he  or  she  was:  engag- 
ed in  the  practice  of  the  rprofession  of  architecture  in 
the  Province  of  Manitoba  on  the  date  of  the  passage  of 
this  Act,  shall  be  entitled  to  a  certificate  of  registration 
without  an  examination,  provided  .such  application  shall 
be  made  within  six  months  after  the  passage  of  this  Act. 
Such  certificate  of  registration  when  granted  shall  set 
forth  the  fact  that  the  person  to  whom  the  same  was 
issued  had  been  practising  architecture  in  the  Province 
of  Manitoba  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  this  Act,  and 
is  therefore  entitled  to  a  certificate  of  registration  en- 
titling him  or  her  to  practise  architecture  without  an  ex- 
amination by  the  board  of  examiners. 

The  fee  payable  by  any  person  so  applying  for  a  cer- 
tificate of  registration  by  affidavit  shall  be  twenty-five 
dollars,  upon  the  payment  of  which  sum  the  secretary 
shall,  with  the  approval  of  the  board,  issue  to  the  person 
named  in  said  affidavit   said  certificate  of  registration,  in 


accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

In  the  case  of  two  or  more  architects  carrying  on 
their  business  in  co-partnership,  each  member  whose 
name  appears  as  a  member  of  the  firm  must  hold  a  certi- 
ficate of  registration  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

No  joint  stock  company  or  corporation  .shall  be  regis- 
tered under  the  provisions  hereof,  but  such  company  or 
corporation  may  employ  duly  registered  architects. 

Every  architect  registered  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  shall  have  a  seal,  the  impression  of 
which  must  contain  the  name  of  the  architect,  his  place 
of  business,  and  the  words  "Registered  Architect,  Pro- 
vince of  Manitoba,"  with  which  he  shall  stamp  all  work- 
ing drawings  and  .specifications  issued  from  his  office  for 
use  in  the  Province  of  Manitoba. 

After  the  expiration  oi  six  months  from  the  date  of 
the  coming  into  force  of  this  Act,  it  shall  be  unlawful 
for  any  person  not  holding  a  certificate  of  registration  in 
this  Province  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  to  adver- 
tise or  put  out  any  sign,  card  or  other  device  for  the 
purpose  of,  or  with  a  view  to,  indicating  to  the  public 
that  he  or  she  is  entitled  to  practise  as  an  architect. 

Any  person  transgressing  any  of  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  shall  incur  a  penalty  of  not  less  than  fifty  dol- 
lars and  not  exceeding  one  hundred  dollars  for  the  first 
offence,  and  for  each  offence  committed  subsequent  to 
any  conviction  hereunder  a  penalty  of  not  less  than  one 
hundred  dollars  and  not  exceeding  three  hundred  dollars, 
and  the  cost  of  the  prosecution,  to  be  recovered  by  a 
summary  conviction  before  any  two  justices  of  the  peace, 
one  of  whom  may  take  the  information  and  issue  the 
summons,  or  before  a  police  magistrate,  one  moiety  to 
belong  to  the  prosecutor  and  the  other  to  the  treasurer 
of  the  board  for  the  use  of  the  board.  In  default  of 
payment  and  of  sufficient  distress,  the  defendant  shall 
for  the  first  offence  be  liable  to  imprisonment  for  any 
term  not  exceeding  one  month,  and  for  each  subsequent 
offence  for  any  term  not  exceeding  one  month.  Every 
prosecution  under  this  Act  shall  be  commenced  within 
six  months  from  the  date  of  the  alleged  offence. 

Notwithstanding  anything  contained  in  this  Act,  it 
shall  be  lawful  for  any  person,  mechanic  or  builder  to 
make  and  prepare  plans  and  specifications  for,  or  to  su- 
pervise the  erection,  enlargement  or  alteration  of,  any 
building  that  is  to  be  constructed  by  himself  or  his  em- 
ployees. 

No  civil  engineer  shall  be  considered  an  architect 
within  the  meaning  of  this  Act  unless  he  plans,  designs 
or  supervises  the  erection  of  buildings,  in  which  case  he 
shall  be  subject  to  all  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  be 
considered  as  an  architect. 

All  certificates  of  registration  issued  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  remain  in  full  force 
until  revoked  for  cause  as  hereinafter  provided.  Any 
certificate  of  registration  so  grjnted  may  be  revoked  by 
unanimous  vote  of  the  board  for  gross  incompeten:v'  or 
recklessness  in  the  erection  of  buildings,  or  for  dishonest 
practice  on  the  part  of  the  holder  thereof,  or  for  failure 
to  stamp  working  drawings  and  specifications  with  the 
seal  of  the  holder  thereof  in  accordance  with  the  provis- 
ions oif  this  Act;  provided,  however,  that  no  certificate 
of  registration  shall  be  revoked  until  the  holder  thereof 
sflnall  have  received  at  least  twenty  days'  notice  in  writ- 
ing of  the  charge  against  him  and  of  the  time  and  place 
of  the  meeting  of  the  board  for  the  hearing  and  deter- 
mining of  such  charge. 

After  the  expiration  of  six  months  from  the  revoca- 
tion of  a  certificate  of  registration,  the  person  whose  cer- 
tificate was  revoked  may  have  a  new  certificate  issued 
by  the  secretary  Ufwn  certificate  of  the  hoard  issued  by 
them  on  satisfactory  evidence  of  proper  reasons  for  his 
reinstatement  and  upon  payment  to  the  secretary  of  a  fee 
of  five  dollars. 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  relating  to  the  revocation  of  certificates  of  registra- 
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tion,  the  board  shall  have  the  power  of  a  court  of  record 
and  the  {x>wer  to  issue  subpoenas  to  compel  the  attend- 
ance and  testimony  of  witnesses.  All  witnesses  subpoen- 
aed by  the  board  shall  be  entitled  to  the  same  fees  as 
witnesses  in  the  Court  erf  King's  Bench,  to  be  paid  in 
like  manner.  The  accused  shall  be  entitled  to  obtain  from 
the  board  subpoenas  for  his  witnesses,  and  shall  be  heard 
in  person  or  by  counsel  as  in  open  public  trial ;  provided 
that  any  architects  subpoenaed  to  give  evidence  under 
the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  entitled  to  be  paid 
the.  sum  of  four  dollars  per  diem  and  travelling  expenses, 
as  in  the  case  of  professional  witnesses  in  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench. 

Every  registered  architect  of  this  Province  who  de- 
sires to  continue  the  practice  of  his  profession  shall  an- 
nually during  the  time  that  he  shall  continue  in  sucb 
practice  pay  to  the  secretary  of  the  board  during  the 
month  of  July  a  fee  of  five  dollars.  The  secretary  shall 
thereupon  issue  to  such  registered  architect  a  certificate 
of  renewal  for  the  term  of  one  year.  Any  registered  ar- 
chitect who  shall  fail  to  have  his  certificate  renewed 
during  the  month  of  July  in  each  and  every  year,  shall 
be  liable  to  have  his  certificate  of  registration  revoked  at 
the  discretion  of  the  board,  but  the  failure  to  renew  such 
certificate  of  registration  within  a  reasonable  time  shall 
not  deprive  such  architect  of  the  right  to  renewal  there- 
after; provided,  however,  that  the  fee  to  be  paid  on  the 
renewal  of  registration  after  the  month  of  July  shall  be 
ten  dollars  in  each  case. 

Within  the  first  week  of  December  after  the  organiz- 
ation of  the  board,  and  annually  thereafter,  tbe  secretary 
of  the  board  s'hall  file  with  the  Provincial  Secretary  a 
full  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  board,  and  a  com- 
plete statement  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the 
board,  attested  by  affidavits  of  the  president  and  secre- 
tary, subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Provincial  Secretary. 

This  Act  shall  come  into  force  on  the  day  it  is 
assented  to. 

Passed  by  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Manitoba,  in 
the  Third  Session  of  the  Twelfth  Legislature  held  in  the 
Tenth  Year  of  His  Majesty's  Reign,  and  assented  to  in 
the  King's  Name  by  His  Honour  the  Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor on  Wednesday,  the  Sixteenth  day  of  March,  A.D., 
1910. 

Headquarters  and  Examinauons. 

The  -headquarters  of  the  Board  shall  be  at  Winnipeg, 
and  the  examinations  shall  take  place  at  ttie  University 
of  Manitoba  at  Winnipeg,  or  such  other  place  as   shall 
be  designated  by  a  vote  of  the  Board. 
Finance 

All  funds  collected  shall  be  deposited  in  a  chartered 
bank  to  the  credit  of  the  Board,  and  all  cheques  shall  be 
signed  by  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer  and  countersigned 
by  the  President,  and  no  disbursements  shal  be  made  ex- 
cept on  the  order  of  the  Board.  There  shall  be  an  audit- 
ing committee  of  two  to  pass  on  all  accounts  of  the  Trea- 
surer. Bills  of  members  for  time  and  expenses  shall  be 
audited  by  the  Board  when  presented  at  regular  meetings. 
Meetings. 

Regular  meetings  of  the  Board  shall  be  held  on     the 
second  Monday  of  each  month  at  8  p.m.,     at  the  Board 
Room,  unless  the  time  and  place  be  otherwise  ordered. 
Examinations. 

The  Board  shall  arrange  a  programme  for  the  exam- 
inations for  registration  and  all  other  matters  connected 
therewith. 

Class  Examinations. 

The  regular  class  examinations  shall  be  held  in  April 
and  October  and  shall  occupy  not  less  than  three  days. 
Two  days  shall  be  devoted  to  written  examinations,  and 
one  day  shall  be  devoted  to  ascertaining  the  ability  of  the 
candidate  to  make  practical  application  of  his  knowledge 
in  the  ordinary  work  of  an  architect,  which  will  include 


an  effort  towards  ascertaining  the  qualifications  of  the 
applicant  in  accurate  draughtsmanship  and  the  proper 
distribution  of  constructional  members  from  a  practical 
standpoint. 

Applications  will  be  received  at  any  time.  H  the  num- 
ber and  urgency  of  the  applications  received  make  it 
seem  expedient  to  the  Board  to  institute  class  examina- 
tions at  any  other  than  the  times  mentioned  in  the  semi- 
annual advertisements,  due  notice  of  such  additional  ex- 
aminations will  be  forwarded  by  the  Secretary  to  those 
whose  applications  are  on  file  at  his  office.  Applications 
for  the  regular  class  examination  should  reach  the  Sec- 
retary's office  one  week  before  the  date  set.  All  applica- 
tions must  be  upon  the  form  provided  and  must 
be  accompanied  by  the  examination  fee  of  $15. 
If  the  applications  are  in  regular  form,  notice  will 
be  mailed  to  applicants,  with  detailed  information  as  to 
the  time,  place  and  extent  of  examinations.  No  certifi- 
cate shall  be  issued  to  those  having  taken  the  class  ex- 
aminations unless  their  percentage  of  marks  on  each 
subject  of  the  examination  be  60  or  more.  All  appli- 
cants who  fail  to  receive  the  above  percentage  of  60  on 
not  more  than  two  subjects  shall  receive  a  certified  state- 
ment from  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  their  success  or 
failure  in  the  various  branches  of  the  examinations  and 
they  will  be  entitled  to  receive  special  examinations  in 
those  subjects  in  which  they  failed.  Said  special  exam- 
ination shall  be  hfld  semi-annually  at  such  place  and 
time  as  may  be  determined  by  the  Board. 

Special  Examinatitins  Before  the  Board — In  What  Cases 
Allowed. 

In  cases  where  an  applicant  for  examination  shall 
cite  to  the  Board  existing  buildings  erected  from  his  or 
her  design  and  under  his  or  her  supervision  and  when 
the  character  of  such  erected  buildings  and  the  applicant's 
connection  with  the  design  and  supervision  thereof,  as 
ascertained  by  this  Board,  are  such  as  to  satisfy  this 
Board  that  the  said  applicant  for  examination  is  possess- 
ed of  the  necessary  knowledge  and  of  the  ability  to  ap- 
ply the  same  as  required  in  section  No.  10  of  the  Act, 
then  and  in  such  case  the  demonstration  of  the  appli- 
cant's knowledge  and  ability  so  made  may,  if  found  suffi- 
cient by  this  Board,  take  the  place  of  written  or  oral  ex- 
aminations. Such  examination  in  all  cases  must  be  ac- 
companied by  the  usual  examination  fee  of  $15.  Appli- 
cants failing  to  satisfy  the  Board  in  such  exhibit-exam- 
inations shall  be  allowed  to  take  the  regular  examination 
upon  a  further  payment  of  half  the  regular  fee  for  such 
regular  examination. 

Application  for  registration,  without  personal  appear- 
ance, from  practising  architects,  may  also  be  considered 
at  any  meeting  of  the  Board  and  certificates  issued  upon 
payment  of  the  registration  fee  where  the  qualifications 
submitted  are  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board  of  such  satis- 
factory nature  as  to  render  the  examinations  unnecessary. 
-Applicants  failing  to  convince  the  Board  of  their  stand- 
ing will  be  required  to  take  the  exhibit  examination  as 
required  above. 

Rules  Applicable  to  All  Applicants. 

Due  notice  of  the  result  of  examinations  will  be  sent 
to  candidates.  All  certificates  shall  bear  the  date  of  the 
time  when  finally  approved  by  the  Board  and  must  be 
renewed  July  1st  every  year. 

In  all  cases  in  which  applications  for  examinations 
have  remained  on  file  one  year  or  more  and  the  appli- 
cants have  not  appeared  for  examinations  two-thirds  of 
the  examination  fee  will  be  returnable  and  the  applica- 
tions cancelled'. 

Lost    or   Destroyed   Certificates. 

When  a  certificate  previously  issued  has  been  lost  or 
destroyed,  a  charge  of  one  dollar  $(1.00)  for  a  duplicate 
thereof  shall  be  made  to  cover  the  expense  of  such  du- 
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plicate  certificate.     No  such  duplicate  shall  be  issued  ex- 
cept by  order  of  the  Board. 

Publication. 
All  publishers  of  directories  or  journals  shall  be  al- 
lowed to  have  free  access  to  the  files  of  the  Board   for 
the  purpose  of  publishing  lists  of  registered  architects. 

Architects'  Seals. 
The  seals  of  registered  architects  shall  be  circular 
and  two  inches  in  diameter.  The  words  "Province  of 
Manitoba"  shall  appear  at  the  top,  between  two  circular 
lines,  and  the  words  "Registered  Architect"  at  the  bot- 
tcm,  between  the  same  lines.  The  name  and  place  of 
business  of  the  architect,  to  which  the  street  and  number 
may  be  added  if  desired,  are  to  be  placed  within  the  inner 
circle.  Where  there  is  a  co-partnership  of  architects 
the  individual  names  of  the  several  members  registered 
may  appear  on  one  seal.  As  stated  in  the  law,  the  seal 
is  to  make  an  impression,  hence  a  rubber  or  inking  stamp 
will  not  be  lawful. 


ROGRESS  OF 

WORK  ON  HAGUE 

PEACE  PALACE 


Description   o{  Building  wbich  will  be  tbe  headquarters  ol  the  Inter- 
national Court  of  Arbitration.      To  be  completed  in  1913. 

BEFORE  THE  OLD  TOLLGATE,  which  marks  the 
former  boundary  of  the  Hague,  stands  a  great 
forest  of  scafifolding,  a  little  distance  from  the 
road.  Among  these  scaffold  poles  is  rising  the  Palace  ol 
Peace,  the  future  headquarters  of  the  International  Court 
of  Arbitrati(  n,  toward  the  erection  and  maintenance  of 
which  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  handed  over  to  the  Nether- 
lands Government  the  sum  of  £30(),()0(),  "believing"  (as 
the  Trust  Deed  of  October  7,  1903,  has  it)  "that  the  es- 
tablishment cf  a  nermanent  Court  of  Arbitration  by  the 
Treaty  of  the  29th  of  July,  1899,  is  the  most  important 
step  forward  of  a  world-wide  humanitarian  character 
which  has  ever  been  taken  by  the  joint  powers,  as  it  must 
ultimately  banish  war,  and  further,  being  of  opinion  that 
the  cause  of  the  Peace  Conference  will  greatly  benefit  by 
the  erection  of  a  Court  House  and  library  for  the  Perma- 
nent Court  of  Arbitration."' 

To  the  architectural  profession  this  wonderful  Peace 
Palace  is  of  more  than  passing  interest,  for  there  is  no 
work  of  modern  times  for  which  so  many  designs  were 
submitted  by  the  world's  most  prominent  architects  as  for 
this  great  International  Court  House. 

The  usual  accuracy  of  the  current  "Baedeker"  has 
been  betrayed  by  the  abandonment  of  the  site 
first  proposed,  which  lies  a  mile  away  on  the 
other  side  of  The  Hague.  The  present  site  forms  part 
of  the  grounds  of  the  miniature  palace  which  'belonged  to 
and  in  which  died.  Princess  Anna  Pantowna,  wife  of 
King  William  II..  and  grandmother  of  the  reigning 
Queen.  Passing,  in  course  of  time  into  the  hands  of  a 
company,  the  grounds,  to  the  extent  of  at  least  sixteen 
acres,  were  acquired  by  the  Government  at  a  cost  of  over 
£58,000.  The  old  palace  still  stands  by  the  gate  and,  with 
its  lofty  rooms  and  old-fashioned  decorations,  forms 
charming  quarters  for  the  architects  and  their  drawing 
staff.  It  will,  however,  be  swept  away  when  the  time 
comes  for  laying  out  the  grounds  of  the  Palace  of  Peace. 

To  make  room  for  the  great  building  now  in  course 
cf  constrution,  a  large  space  had  first  to  be  cleared  in  the 
thick  wood  which  covers  the  grounds.  The  authors  of 
the  scheme  have  shown  equal  wisdom  and  good  taste  in 
settine  tin.'  building  well  back  from  the  road.  The  palace, 
built  in  brick  and  stone,  with  roof  of  blue  Welsh  slate,  of 
an  architecture  partly  Dutch  and  partly  Flemish  in  char- 


acter, has  the  noble  proportions  of  some  of  the  old  town 
halls  in  Belgium.  The  architect  is  M.  L.  M.  Cordonnier, 
of  Lille,  who  has  as.sociated  with  him  the  resident  archi- 
tect, J.  A.  G.  van  der  Steur  of  Haarlem.  His  design  was 
selected  out  of  216  from  all  countries  by  a  jury  com- 
posed of  six  leading  architects  of  Great  Britain,  Holland, 
France,  Germany  and  the  United  States,  and  an  inspec- 
tion of  some  of  the  "next  best"  designs  which  hang  in 
the  workrooms  of  the  old  palaces  leaves  no  doubt  in  the 
minds  of  the  visitor  that  the  jury  chose  rightly.  M.  Cor- 
donnier's  original  design  has,  however,  been  very  con- 
siderably altered,  thereby  gaining  greatly  in  compactness, 
of  internal  arrangement  as  well  as  in  lightness  of  ex- 
ternal appearance. 

The  palace,  on  which  200  men  are  at  work  and  of 
which  the  roof  was  begun  yesterday,  is  expected  to  be 
finished  in  1913.  It  consists  of  a  half  basement  contain- 
ing press  rooms,  a  telegraph  and  other  offices,  a  heating 
and  lighting  plant  with  fourteen  boilers,  accommodation 
for  the  staff  of  the  building,  and  (most  important  of  all) 
a  spacious  restaurant.  It  is  creditably  asserted  that  the 
more  tangible  success  of  the  first  Peace  Conference  as 
compared  with  that  of  the  second  was  largely  due  to  the 
facilities  aft'orded  the  plenipotentiaries  at  the  House  in 
the  Wood  of  getting  to  know  one  another  over  their 
lunch.  However  that  may  be,  the  convenience  of  being 
able  to  feed  on  the  spot  or  smoke  a  lone  cigar  in  the  gar- 
den afterward  will  be  immensely  appreciated  by  those 
whose  duties  bring  them  to  conferences  or  arbitrations  in 
the  Palace  of  Peace. 

The  main  entrance  is  ajiproached  by  curving  slopes, 
not  steps.  An  arcade  with  bannisters  in  front  extends  on 
either  side.  On  the  left  rises  a  square  tower  to  the  height 
of  about  260  feet.  At  the  opposite  corner  of  the  facade 
and  in  the  outer  wall  of  the  Great  Court  is  the  founda- 
tion stone,  laid  on  July  30,  1907,  by  M.  de  Netidoff,  presi- 
dent of  the  second  Peace  Conference,  with  the  inscrip- 
tion, "Paci  Justitia  firmandae  HancaecLm  /Vndreae  Car- 
negii  Munificentia  Dedicavit."  The  Great  Court,  which 
is,  of  course,  the  inner  shrine  of  the  Temple  of  Peace,  is 
a  hall  about  70  feet  long,  40  feet  wide  and  83  feet  high. 
On  one  side  is  three  large  windows,  on  the  other  three 
galleries,  .^t  one  end  is  a  fourth  large  window ;  at  the 
other  the  dais  for  the  Tribunal.  At  the  other  end  of  a 
corridor  lined  with  beautiful  Greek  and  Italian  marble, 
and  behind  the  base  of  the  tower  above  mentioned,  is  the 
Small  Court,  almost  exactly  half  the  size  of  the  Great, 
and  having  also  three  galleries. 

The  ceiling  of  the  Great  Court  has  a  barrel-vaulting; 
that  of  the  small  is  flat  and  heavily  moulded.  The  latter 
seems  likely  to  produce  the  better  acoustic  properties  of 
the  two.  The  remainder  of  this  floor  is  occupied  by  read- 
ing rooms,  a  map  room,  consultation  rooms  and  other  ap- 
propriate accommodation  for  the  parties  to  a  case.  On 
the  upper  floor,  approached  by  a  magnificent  staircase 
projecting  into  the  central  courtyard,  are  the  rooms  of 
the  Administrative  Council  and  other  officials  of  the  Per- 
inanent  Court  of  .Arbitration,  and  a  library  capable  of 
containing  200,000  volumes,  with  a  booklift  to  the  read- 
ing rooms  below.  The  centre  of  the  building  is  occupied 
by  a  courtyard  144  feet  long  and  111  feet  wide,  with  a 
fountain  in  the  centre,  where  the  air  to  be  breathed  in 
the  building  will  be  washed  before  being  filtered  and 
otherwise  dealt  with  by  the  ventilating  apparatus.  The 
whole  building  is.  roughly,  260  feet  square. 

.\I1  countries  are  contributing  after  their  kind  to  the 
adornment  of  the  palace.  Great  Britain  gives  the  four 
stained  glass  windows  of  the  Great  Court ;  France  a  pic- 
ture by  Besnard  for  this  court  and  Gobelins  tapestries, 
designed  by  Luc  O.  Hereon,  for  the  Small;  the  Dutch 
Government  a  collection  of  paintings  by  Ferdinand  Ball 
for  a  room  over  the  Small  Court  and  seven  stained  glass 
windows  for  the  staircase;  Germany  the  monumental  en- 
trance gates  to  the  groiuids ;  Italy  part  of  the  marble  for 
the  corridor;  .Austria  the  bronze  and  crystal  candelabra; 
Norway  the  granite  for  the  entrance  slopes:  Sweden  gran- 
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ite  for  the  basement  and  certain  columns;  Denmark  the 
porcelain  for  the  fountain  in  the  courtyard;  Switzerland 
the  works  of  the  clocks ;  Russia  a  jasper  vase  over  11  feet 
high  for  the  central  hall ;  the  United  States  a  large  marble 
group  representing  the  purpose  of  the  building,  "Peace 
Through  Justice,"  for  the  first  landing  for  the  staircase; 
Mexico  onyx  for  the  staircase;  Belgium  probably  the 
bronze  doors  of  the  building,  and  Japan  some  gold  em- 
broidered tapestries  for  the  room  of  the  Administrative 
Council,  which  is  panelled  in  wood  from  Brazil. 


LEGALITY 

OF  EXTRAS  IN 

BUILDING  WORK 


Decisions   of   the  Engli»h  Court   in    which   the  liability  and  right 
o{  (iisputant  parties  are  delioed. 

THE  MATTER  OF  EXTRAS  is  one  of  the  vexa- 
tions and  ever-recurring  phases  of  building  con- 
struction with  which  architects  and  contractors 
have  to  contend.  Quite  often  an  uninitentional  omission 
or  a  deviation  from  the  working  drawings,  as  well  as 
the  substitution  of  a  material  other  than  that  specified, 
necessitates  additional  services  and  expense  that  brings 
the  cost  of  the  work  to  a  greater  figure  than  that  original- 
ly agreed  upon.  The  position  and  rights  of  the  contract- 
ing parties  in  such  matters  forms  the  subject  of  a  timely 
article  in  The  Architects'  and  Builders'  Journal,  in 
which  the  legality  of  extras,  as  based  on  decision  of  'the 
English  Court  is  interestingly  discussed. 

Extras,  says  our  contemporary,  may  be  defined  as 
work  not  expressly  or  impliedly  included  in  the  original 
contract.  The  matter  has  to  be  considered  frotn  several 
points  of  view.  The  building  owner,  who  probably  reckons 
on  the  work  being  done  for  a  fixed  sum,  does  not  want 
the  limit  to  be  exceeded.  The  builder  may  find  the  task 
he  has  undertaken  to  be  impossible  unless  he  is  allowed 
to  charge  for  extras.  Consequently  the  architect,  who  is 
in  a  middle  position,  is  often  in  a  dilemma.  On  the  one 
hand,  he  does  not  want  to  make  a  slovenly  job  by  refusing 
to  allow  as  an  extra  something  which  has  been  inadver- 
tently omitted  from  the  specification;  for  unless  his  skill 
be  something  more  than  human,  it  will  be  almost  impos- 
sible to  provide  for  everything  when  executing  a  very 
large  contract.  On  the  other  hand,  he  does  not  like  to 
ask  the  building  owner,  who  has  employed  him,  to  pay  a 
large  bill  for  extras. 

The  Position  of  the  Architect. 

The  first  thing  an  architect  should  do  when  called  on 
to  decide  as  to  extras  is  to  look  at  the  terms  of  the  con- 
tract. Sotnetimes  it  defines  his  duty  very  clearly.  Thus 
it  usually  provides  that  the  builder  shall  have  no  claim 
for  extra  payment  beyond  the  tontract  price  in  respect 
of  any  work  done  by  him  for  the  employer,  whether  exe- 
cuted before  or  after  the  completion  of  the  contract,  un- 
less such  payment  is  expressly  ordered.  The  duty  of 
ordering  payment  is  left  to  the  architect,  the  contract  pro- 
viding that  he  is  to  grant  a  written  order  expressly  stating 
that  the  work  is  to  be  the  subject  of  an  extra  charge,  and 
then  only  for  the  amount  which  the  architect  in  his  final 
certificate  shall  certify  to  be  due  to  the  builder  in  respect 
of  such  alterations  and  additions.  The  contract  should 
also  provide  that  extras  shall  be  executed  subject  to  the 
same  conditions  as  the  other  work  specified  for,  and  that 
the  prices  contained  in  the  bill  of  quantities  shall  be  appli- 
cable as  far  as  possible. 

The  Burden  of  the  Building  Owner. 

It  often  happens  that  when  proceeding  with  the  work 
something  occurs  to  increase  the  burden  which  may  have 
to  be  placed  unon  the  building  owner.  In  order  that  the 
architect  shall  be  kept  informed  of  any  such  additional 


expense,  it  is  well  to  provide  that  the  builder,  in  proceed- 
ing with  the  works  in  accordance  with  any  supplementary 
detail  or  other  drawing,  sketch,  or  instruction,  that  will 
cause  any  additional  expense,  he  shall  immediately  inti- 
mate the  same  to  the  architect. 

Lump-sum  Contracts. 
If  the  contract  is  a  "lump-sutn"  contract,  it  is  obvious 
that  anything  extra  must  be  done  and  paid  for  under  some 
contract  express  or  implied  which  is  distinct  from  the 
original  contract.  Unless  there  is  such  an  express  or  im- 
plied contract,  the  builder  does  the  extra  work  at  his  peril; 
he  cannot  recover  the  price  of  it.  For  instance,  if  work 
is  to  be  done  at  a  given  price,  and  the  builder  does  the 
work  better  or  uses  better  materials,  the  employer  is  not 
liable  to  pay  any  greater  price  (Wilmot  v.  Smith,  1828, 
3  C.  and  P.  453).  But  the  "extra"  clause  does  not  apply 
to  work  wholly  outside  the  original  contract.  Thus,  where 
plasterers  who  were  employed  to  do  the  inside  of  a  house 
under  a  written  contract  were  verbally  requested  to  do 
the  entablature  outside,  it  was  held  that  they  might  sue 
for  the  price  of  this  without  producing  the  written  agree- 
ment.    (Reed  v.  Batte,  1829,  M.  and  M.  413). 

Contracts  Under  Seal. 
Where  the  contract  is  under  seal,  as  where,  for  in- 
stance, a  builder  agrees  to  do  work  for  a  corporation  or 
other  local  authority,  the  original  contract  cannot  be 
varied  or  altered  except  by  a  new  contract  under  seal. 
Consequently,  if  the  builder,  at  the  verbal  request  of  the 
local  authority  or  one  of  their  ofiicers,  does  some  extra 
work,  he  could  not  recover  anything  in  respect  of  it.  But 
where  such  a  contract  contains  the  usual  clause  allowing 
the  extras  to  be  ordered  by  the  architect,  his  order  need 
not  be  under  seal. 

Authority  for  Extras. 

It  is  a  general  rule  that  the  architect  cannot  order 
extras  without  authority.  In  other  words  the  cost  of  ex- 
tras done  pursuant  to  an  order  which  the  architect  has 
no  authority  to  give,  cannot  be  recovered  from  the  em 
ployer.  For  instance,  in  (Cooper  v.  Langdon.  1841,  9  M. 
and  W.  60),  a  builder  was  sued  for  not  building  a  house 
in  accordance  with  his  contract.  He  pleaded  that  he  de- 
viated from  the  drawings,  etc.,  by  the  direction  of  the 
architect.  It  was  held  that  this  was  no  answer  to  the 
claim,  as  it  was  not  proverl  that  the  architect  had  power, 
under  the  terms  of  the  contract,  to  bind  the  employer  by 
allowing  deviations  from  the  drawings. 

Further,  he  must  authorize  extras  in  the  manner  in 
which  he  is  directed  to  authorize  them.  If  an  express 
order  or  direction  in  writing  is  necessary,  nothing  less 
than  an  express  order  or  direction  will  suffice.  (Russell 
V.  Sa  Da  Bandeira,  1862.  13  C.B.N.S.  149).  So,  a  mere 
sketch  made  by  an  architect  was  held  not  to  be  a  sufficient 
written  direction  for  extras.  (Myers  v.  Sari,  1860,  30 
L.J.Q.B.  9).  These  cases  will  show  that  the  archite.~t 
who  is  called  upon  to  allow  for  extras  should  exercise  the 
greatest  care  in  complying  with  the  requirements  of  the 
contract. 

Architect's  Liability. 

The  architect  may  become  personally  liable  for  extras 
if  he  orders  them  on  a  representation  that  he  has  author 
ity  to  do  so.     The  authority  of  the  architect  to  order  ex 
tras  does  not  extend  to  things  wholly  outside  the  contract. 
The  extra   clause  must   not  be   construed   as  authorizing 
the  architect  to  allow  the  contractor  to  depart  materially 
from    the   general   design   of   the    work   under   execution. 
Dealing  with  the  "extras"  and  "omissions"  clause  in  the 
old  case  of  Rex.  v.  Peto  (1826.  I.Y.  and  J.  53),  Alexander 
C.B.  said:   "Everyone  who  is  at  all  conversant  with  build 
ing  knows  that,  in  the  course  of  building,  it  occurs  some 
titnes  to  add,  and  sometimes  to  desire,  that  certain  things 
may  be  emitted ;    this  apoears  to  have  been  in  the  contem 
plation  of  those  who  nrenared  this  instrument;    and  ac 
cordingly   they   have   introduced    that   clause,   which   was 
clearly   inserted  to   prevent   in   the   first   place   anv   sucn 
direction  affecting  the  rest  of  the  contract,  ?nd  in  the  next 
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place  to  provide  for  the  manner  in  which  the  contractor 
was  to  be  paid  in  case  that  event  should  happen."  After 
reading  the  clause,  he  said:  "Is  it  possible  that  this  clause 
was  intended  to  give  to  the  surveyor,  a  person  who  ought 
to  be  in  general  but  an  overlooker  of  the  owner,  to  see 
that  the  work  is  accurately  performed,  a  power  to  vary 
the  whole  scheme  of  the  building?  Or,  if  it  were  so  in- 
tended, that  it  could  have  been  expressed  in  such  lan- 
guage? In  sound  construction  it  should  be  limited  ''o 
that  to  which  the  condition  has  confined  it,  namely,  to 
such  extra  work  as  may  be  done,  or  something  which  is 
is  to  be  emitted;  but  it  cannot  refer  to  the  substitution 
of  one  thing  for  another,  more  especially  anything  so  im- 
portant as  the  making  of  the  foundation  on  which  the 
whole  validity  and  security  of  the  building  depends." 
Employer  Ordering  Extras. 
If  it  can  be  distinct!'-  nroved  that  the  employer  order- 
ed extras,  he  will  be  liable  to  pay  for  them,  as  in  that 
case  a  new  contract  will  have  come  ijito  existence.  But 
an  allegation  that  he  assented  to  alterations  will  not  be 
sufficient.  In  Lovelock  v.  King  (1831,  1  Moo.  and  Rob. 
60),  a  carpenter  had  agreed  to  alter  certain  premises  for 
a  fixed  sum.  Consideralile  deviations  were  made  from 
the  original  plan,  which  it  was  alleged  the  employer  had 
seen  and  had  not  objected  to.  The  carpenter  sued  for 
the  "measure  and  value"  price  of  all  the  work  done.  It 
was  laid  down  that  the  employer  was  not  liable  for  any 
larger  sum  than  that  fixed  by  the  contract,  by  reason  of 
his  assentine  to  deviations  unless  he  was  expressly  or  ini- 
pliedl-  informed  that  such  deviations  would  increase  the 
cost. 

The  Final  Certificate. 

The  architect's  final  certificate  may  ha>e  an  important 
bearing  upon  the  question  of  extras.  The  result  of  many 
cases  aouears  to  be  that  even  where  extras  must  be  or- 
dered in  writing,  the  final  certificate  of  the  architect  is 
conclusive,  'both  in  the  case  of  the  employer  and  the  con- 
tractor, whether  the  order  in  writing  was  actually  given 
or  not.  As  an  illustration,  reference  may  be  made  to  the 
Irish  case  of  Connor  v.  Belfast  Water  Commissioners 
(1871,  5  Ir.  L.R.C.L.  55).  There  the  plaintifif  contracted 
to  do  certain  works  for  the  defendant  comtnissioners. 
The  contract  provided  that  no  extras  should  be  made 
without  an  order  in  writing,  and  that  such  extra  works 
should  be  valued  by  the  engineer,  and  that  the  valuation 
should  be  final.  It  also  provided  that  if  extra  works  were 
ordered,  the  contractor  should  send  in  accounts  within  a 
month,  and  that  in  default  of  his  so  doing,  the  defendants 
should  not  be  bound  to  pay  for  them.  It  was  also  pro- 
vided that  the  defendants  should  not  be  bound  to  pay  for 
any  works,  except  upon  the  production  of  a  certificate 
signed  by  some  principal  or  resident  engineer,  and  that 
the  principal  engineers  or  engineer  for  the  time  being 
should  be  the  exclusive  judges  of  the  execution  of  the 
works  and  of  everything  connected  with  the  contract; 
and  that  the  certificates  under  their  hands  or  hand  should 
be  binding  and  conclusive  on  both  parties.  It  was  held 
that  the  engineers  having  given  a  certificate  for  the  extra 
works,  the  defendants  were  precluded  from  setting  up 
as  defences  to  the  action  for  the  price  of  the  extra  works ; 
that  the  extra  works  had  not  been  ordered  in  writing, 
and  that  no  accounts  had  been  sent  in  for  them,  as  re- 
quired by  the  deed. 

The  final  certificate  may  also  amount  to  a  determina- 
tion by  the  engineer  as  to  whether  certain  things  are 
extras  or  not.  This  was  held  to  be  so  in  a  case  arising 
on  a  contract  which  provided  that  all  extras  or  additions 
should  be  paid  for  at  the  price  fixed  by  the  surveyor  ap- 
pointed by  the  contractor's  employer.  It  was  held  that 
extras  was  conclusive  (Richardson  v.  May,  1883,  10 
Q.B.D.  400). 

AN  UNFORTUNATE  OCCURRENCE  which  happened 
recently  in  England  was  the  shattering  of  a  fourteenih 
century  window  in  the  Parish  Church  of  Ashton-under- 
Lyne  by  culprits  whose  object  was  the  robbing  of  the 
offertory. 


RELIMINARY  WORK 

STARTS  IN  ERECTION  OF 
LONDON  COUNTY  HALL 


Foundation  work  well  advanced  tor  important  structure  to  be   built  in 
tbe  Englisb  Metropolis,  and   tbe   construe  ion  of  super- 
structure   soon    to    be  undertaken. 


THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL  ACQUIRED 
the  premises  between  Belvedere  road  and  the 
Thames,  formerly  occupied  by  (a)  Peter  Brother- 
hood's engineering  works;  (b)  Crosse  &  Blackwell'.- 
riverside  pickle  and  jam  factory;  (c)  the  Lambeth  Bor- 
ough Council's  yards,  stables,  and  premises,  which  were 
formerly  in  the  possession  of  Messrs.  Maudslay,  the  weli- 
known  marine  engineers;  (d)  the  premises  known  as 
Westminster  Bridge  Wharf;  (e)  the  row  of  shops  abut- 
ting on  the  north  side  of  the  eastern  approach  to  the 
bridge. 

Most,  if  not  all,  of  these  premises,  stood  upon  a  site 
known  for  centuries  as  Pedlar's  Acre,  by  which  name  the 
road  itself  was  commonly  known  until  it  was  decreed  that 
it  should  be  called  Belvedere  road.  Legend  has  it  that 
seme  350  years  or  more  ago,  a  pedlar  with  his  dog  appeal  - 
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Diagram  of  Site  and   Foundation  Work  for  the  Proposed   London 
County   Hall. 

ed  for  assistance  and  shelter  to  the  priest  in  charge  of 
Lambeth  Parish  Church,  and  having  been  kindly  treated 
he  demised  at  his  death,  in  gratitude  for  this  small  benefit, 
some  land  bordering  the  river  and  a  little  way  north  of 
Lambeth  Palace  and  church.  Since  that  time  this  land  has 
been  the  property  of  the  Parish  of  Lambeth,  until  its  late 
compulsory  acquirement  by  the  London  County  Council 
for  their  County  Hall  site. 

In  addition  to  the  above  named  premises,  the  Council 
have  acquired,  with  a  view  to  ultimate  extension,  the  new 
premises,  northwards,  at  present  in  the  occupation  of 
Messrs.  Holloway  Bros.,  Ltd.,  and  beyond  them  again 
there  are  the  old  London  County  Council  Works  Depart- 
ment premises,  of  which  the  Council  are  already  the  free- 
hokiers,  so  that  future  requirements  would  seem  to  b'j 
amply  provided  for. 

Besides  the  land  area  at  present  involved,  comprising 
a  little  more  than  2j  acres,  the  Council  have  reclaimed 
foreshore  to  the  extent  of  nearly  two  acres  more,  making 
over  four  acres  as  the  area  of  the  land  to  be  covered  by 
the  buildings  now  in  contemplation,  and  the  embankment 
wall,  etc. 

Excavation. 

The  whole  of  the  site  is  being  removed  to  a  depth  of 
about  25  ft.  from  the  street  level  in  Belvedere  road,  and 
the  strata  dealt  with  has  turned  out  to  be  a  top  layer  of 
comparatively  modern  rubbish  filling  of  10  ft.,  followed  by 
14  ft.  of  river  silt,  hardened  into  a  clay  of  the  consistency 
of  cheese,  at  the  bottom  of  which  the  river  gravel  is 
reached,  one  foot  of  which  is  removed,  and  upon  the  level 
thus  reached  the  concrete  raft,  5  ft.  thick,  is  to  be  laid. 
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on  the  surface  of  which  the  nine  great  blocks  comprising 
the  greatest  town  hall  in  the  world  will  presently  be 
placed. 

Discoveries. 

Various  small  objects  of  interest  have  been  unearthed, 
but  in  no  case  either  so  ancient  or  so  numerous  as  might 
from  the  situation  have  been  expected.  There,  however, 
has  come  partly  to  light  a  sunken  ferry  barge  of  exceed- 
ing interest,  the  date  of  which  has  not  yet  been  deter- 
mined, but  which  probably  belongs  to  the  period  of  the 
Roman  occupation.  The  point  to  which  the  excavation 
has  at  the  moment  proceeded  has  cut  the  vessel  obliquely, 
as  indicated  upon  the  plan  annexed,  and  the  section  has 
revealed  a  ship  16  ft.  width  by  length  at  present  unascer- 
tained, and  a  depth  of  11  ft.  9  in.,  having  a  flat  bottom, 
roughly  represented  by  an  inverted  ellipse.  It  has  cross- 
ribs  6  in.  by  5  in.  at  12  in.  centres,  and  an  outer  covering 
of  3  in.  planking,  all  being  of  oak,  black  and  nearly  perish- 
ed. It  is  intended  shortly  to  remove  the  earth  down  to 
the  level  of  the  sides,  and  then,  under  careful  inspection, 
to  clear  out  the  remainder,  so  as  to  obtain  a  perfect  view 
of  the  vessel  before  its  removal,  which  unhappily  cannot 
be  effected  otherwise  than  by  demolition,  owing  to  its 
state  of  decay.  Some  articles  of  interest  also  may  be  dis- 
covered among  its  immediate  contents. 

Its  position  in  the  strata  above-named  is  at  the  bottom 
of  the  river  deposit,  and  resting  upon  the  sandy  gravel. 
From  this  situation  it  is  quite  clear  that  it  must  have  sunk 
at  a  time  when  the  full  flow  of  the  river  was  over  this 
spot,  since  which  time  the  centre  of  the  channel  has 
changed,  or  been  diverted  westwards,  with  the  result  that 
the  mud  beigan  to  silt  up  over  it,  which  process  continuing 
for  ages,  the  14  ft.  of  accumulation  has  accrued  by  the 
time  that  the  mud  bank  foreshore  was  bequeathed  by  the 
pedlar  to  the  Lambeth  Parish. 

Concrete  Raft. 
About  one  half  of  the  material  to  be  removed  under 
the  contract  has  been  cleared,  and  the  concrete  raft  has 
been  begun.  The  Council  requires  the  mixture  to  be  de- 
posited in  12  in.  layers,  and  well  rammed.  The  lowest  of 
these  layers  is  being  covered  with  a  damp-proof  course  of 
washed  sand,  and  cement  Y^  in.  thick,  above  which  the 
remaining  four  layers  are  placed,  breaking  joint  vertically 
where  for  any  cause  the  work  has  to  be  temporarily 
stopped  off. 

Composition  of  the  Concrete. 

The  concrete  is  composed  of  broken  brick  and  old  con- 
crete, obtained  by  the  demolition  of  the  old  buildings  and 
foundations  upon  the  site,  adjusted  to  contain  two-thirds 
coarse  and  one-third  fine  material,  with  Portland  cement 
from  Strood,  in  the  proportions  of  six  of  the  aggregate 
to  one  of  cement. 

Mixing  Machines. 

It  is  being  mixed  in  machines  of  ingenious  and  novel 
construction,  invented  and  patented  by  the  contractors,  in 
conjunction  with  one  of  their  managers.  These  machines 
are  triangular  in  form,  having  hoppers  for  aggregate  ami 
cement  at  one  end  of  the  base,  and  from  these  up  one  of 
the  sides  two  elevators  operate,  one  placed  over  the  other, 
the  buckets  from  which  fill  themselves  as  they  pass 
through  the  hopper  bottoms,  and  are  immediately  struck 
off  by  weighted  strikers,  ensuring  accurate  measure. 
When  the  lower  or  aggregate  bucket  reaches  its  highest 
level  point  the  cement  elevator  bucket  immediately  over- 
head overturns  its  contents  upon  it,  whence  at  once  the 
contents  are  discharged  down  the  other  side  of  the 
triangle,  which  takes  the  form  of  a  trough  in  which  are 
four  mixing  drums,  each  having  four  wings  or  blades, 
.which  pick  up  the  material  on  its  descent,  and  turn  it  com- 
pletely over.  The  first  two  drums  mix  it  dry,  when  it 
encounters  a  sponge  pipe,  the  remaining  two  turning  it 
in  a  wet  state.  Thence  it  emerges  at  the  opposite  end  of 
the  base  as  mixed  concrete  ready  for  depositing  in  posi- 
tion. 


These  machines  are  so  placed  that  their  tops  are  about 
at  the  old  ground  level,  and  the  hoppers  are  extended  up- 
wards, and  into  these  extended  hoppers  the  aggregate  and 
cement  are  wheeled  and  tipped,  and  the  concrete  is  de- 
livered at  the  foot  into  contractors'  narrow  railway  trucks, 
and  run  away  to  its  destination. 

From  the  architect's  and  engineer's  noint  of  view,  the 
machines  appear  to  afford  two  great  advantages:  (1)  The 
mixing  of  the  concrete  in  small  quantities  at  a  time,  en- 
suring the  proper  and  regular  distribution  in  the  mass  of 
cement  and  aggregate;  (2)  the  impossibility,  provided  the 
hoppers  are  kept  filled,  or  errors  and  irregularity  in  the 
proportions  of  one  to  the  other.  The  cement  buckets  can 
be  altered  at  pleasure,  to  suit  any  desired  proportion  of 
cement  by  increasing  or  reducing  the  thickness  of  the 
packing  pieces  which  are  placed  on  one  side  of  every 
bucket  for  the  purpose. 

The  motive  power  is  derived  from  an  electric  motor 
placed  on  the  platform  forming  the  base  of  the  triangle, 
whence  it  is  applied  by  a  system  of  belt  and  pinion  wheels, 
so  that  all  parts  of  the  machine  work  at  the  same  pace. 

The  output  of  each  machine  continuously  worked  may 
be  taken  at  about  150  yards  per  day,  but  its  capacity  is 
reallv  only  limited  by  the  ability  to  remove  the  resulting 
mixture. 

All  the  excavated  material  unsuitable  for  manufacture 
into  aggregate  is  being  trucked  and-  craned  to  the  con- 
tractors' own  jetties,  alongside,  where  it  is  deposited  into 
barges  and  taken  down  the  river  to  fill  up  low-lying  lands 
bordering  the  stream  at  its  lower  reaches. 


WINNIPEG  ADVANCEMENT. 


CANADA,  COMMERCIALLY  CONSIDERED,  is 
making  rapid  progress.  Roughly  speaking,  the  East  man- 
ufactures and  the  West  consumes.  The  farms  of  West- 
ern Canada  are  producing  a  gross  income  of  $250,000,000 
annually  and  the  men  who  make  the  farms  produce  this 
large  sum  of  money  are  free  spenders  of  their  income. 
They  buy  heavily  of  all  lines  of  manufactured  goods 
from  farm  machinery  down  to  wearing  apparel  and  near- 
ly all  of  these  goods  are  brought  in  from  Eastern  Can- 
ada, Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  This  produc- 
ing and  purchasing  power  of  the  West  was  stron-gly  im- 
pressed upon  the  two  hundred  manufacturers  from  East- 
ern Canada,  who  recently  passed  through  the  Western 
Provinces  on  their  way  to  the  annual  convention  of  the 
Manufacturers'  Association  at  the  Coast.  They  saw — 
some  of  them  for  the  first  time — the  great  progress  the 
West  is  making  and  the  great  opportunities  the  country 
offers  for  large  increase  of  a  traffic  which  is  already 
enormous  and   highly   profitable. 

Effective  Methods  Employed. 

In  the  West,  cities  and  towns  are  bidding  for  new  en- 
terprises by  the  establishment  of  municipal  leagues  and 
bureaus  through  which  advertising  campaigns  are  being 
vigorously  pursued.  Winnipeg  is  an  example  of  what 
can  be  accomplished  by  the  united  efforts  of  this  nature. 
Four  years  ago  that  city  formed  an  official  institution 
composed  of  representatives  of  several  business  bodies, 
headed  by  the  City  Council,  Board  of  Trade,  Bankers' 
Association,  etc.,  and  known  as  the  Winnipeg  Develop- 
ment and  Industrial  Bureau.  It  is  a  perfect  organization, 
that  now  has  representatives  of  sixteen  business  bodies 
on  its  Board  of  Directors,  having  8,700  affiliated  mem- 
bers, 425  of  whom  are  business  firms  who  contribute  to 
its  financial  requirements.  These  firms  pay  annual  mem- 
bership fees  of  $20  and  every  year  they  appoint  a  dele- 
gation to  wait  upon  the  City  Council  and  ask  for  a  sum 
they  deem  to  be  essential  outside  of  members'  contribu- 
tions, to  carry  on  the  work  of  advertising  for  the  current 
year.     They  get  it  too.     In  1906,  the  city  grant  was  $1,- 
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500;  in  1907,  it  was  $3,000;  in  1908,  $6,000;  in  1909,  $10,- 
000;  and  in  1910,  $25,000. 

Civic  Advertising  Pays. 

In  welcoming  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Associa- 
tion to  that  city  on  September  13th,  Mayor  W.  S.  Evans, 
in  his  remarks,  directed  attention  to  tht  growing  import- 
ance of  Winnipeg  as  a  manufacturing  city.  Mayor 
Evans  pointed  out  that  in  1900  the  value  of  the  manufac- 
tures produced  in  Winnipeg  was  $8,636,000.  In  1905,  it 
reached  $18,983,248  and,  according  to  a  census  taken  by 
the  Civic  Bureau,  the  annual  output  has  now  reached 
$38,500,000.  Fourteen  thousand  hands  are  now  employed 
who  receive  a  monthly  wage  exceeding  $750,000,  and 
$20,000,000  is  invested  in  industrial  enterprises.  Mayor 
Evans  pointed  out  to  the  four  hundred  guests  at  this  ban- 
quet, that  there  was  room  and  opportunity  for  all,  as 
the  wholesale  houses  of  Winnipeg  handled  in  addition  to 
the  local  manufactured  output,  a  total  of  over  $100,000,- 
000  of  goods  made  elsewhere  during  the  year. 

Offers  Cheap  Power. 
That  Winnipeg  welcomes  the  manufacturer  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  the  city  has  under  construction  one  of 
the  largest  and  best  equipped  power  plants  on  the  con- 
tinent that  will  cost,  when  completed,  $3,500,000.  The 
Dominion  Government  has  in  the  past  month  officially 
opened  St.  Andrews  Locks  on  the  Red  River,  thus  placing 
Winnipeg  in  direct  water  communication  with  Lake 
Winnipeg — a  lake  2,000  square  miles  larger  than  Lake 
Ontario,  and  surrounded  by  a  country  in  which  raw  ma- 
terials of  various  kinds  abound,  a  country  of  vast  unde- 
veloped resources  that  will  surely  yield  richly  for  the  up- 
building of  Winnipeg  industries. 


AN  AKCHAEOLOGISTS  HOME. 

WHAT  IS  REGARDED  from  a  decorative  stand- 
point as  one  of  the  foremost  examples  of  the  artistic  use 
of  concrete  is  found  in  a  home  now  rapidly  approaching 
completion  near  Doylestown,  Pa.  It  is  the  design  and 
handiwork  of  Mr.  Henry  C.  Mercer,  known  as  an  arch- 
aeological student  of  some  renown  and  as  a  producer  of 
artistic  pottery. 

Mr.  Mercer,  says  The  Philadelphia  Record,  was  in 
charge  of  an  archaeological  expedition  into  Yucatan  some 
time  ago,  and  he  has  conducted  a  great  deal  of  other  val- 
uable work  along  this  especial  line.  He  has  travelled  all 
over  the  world  in  following  up  his  line  of  work  and  has 
made  many  notes  and  sketches,  which  he  has  drawn  upon 
in  the  building  of  his  prospective  home.  He  devoted 
considerable  time  and  money  to  a  collection  for  which  he 
is  entirely  responsible,  now  in  the  custody  oi  the  Bucks 
County  Historical  Society,  known  as  the  "Tools  of  Na- 
tion Makers,"  which  consists  of  implements  o.f  all  kinds 
used  about  the  homes  and  farms  of  the  earliest  settlers. 

During  the  course  of  this  work  he  took  up  the  sub- 
ject of  stove  plates,  the  old  iron^castings  which  comprised 
the  essential  feature  of  the  old-time  oven  on  which  it 
was  the  fancy  of  our  forefathers  to  impress  their  family 
emblems  or  seme  favorite  design  or  inscription.  Around 
these  old  pieces  of  iron,  taken  from  old  stone  walls  and 
uncovered  in  old  vaults,  he  has  woven  a  thread  of  ro- 
mance which  makes  their  study  positively  entrancing. 

It  was  in  endeavoring  to  transfer  some  of  these  cast- 
ings into  clay  that  he  "became  interested  in  the  subject  of 
pottery  and  tile-making,  and  to-day  his  "tile-mosaics" 
are  to  be  found  in  the  most  approved  architectural  efforts 
of  the  country.  The  particular  building  under  discussion 
has  every  appearance  of  an  ancient  structure  reared  hun- 
dreds of  years  ago.  As  one  contemplates  it,  it  seems  im- 
possible that  its  lines  and  curves  should  have  been  form- 
ed within  a  year's  time. 

There  are  massive  pillars  supporting  no'ble  arches, 
the  surfaces  all  chastely  decorated  with  the  use  of  deli- 


cately-tinted tiles  and  colored  cement.  The  pillars  rep- 
resent a  variety  of  lines,  som  round;  others  square;  some 
heavy  and  others  slender;  yet  all  in  absolute  harmony. 
The  designer  has  done  this  deliberately,  for  he  says  you 
might  as  well  require  that  the  trees  of  the  forest  should 
be  all  of  the  same  size  and  shape. 

Neither  architect  nor  engineer,  Mr.  Mercer  has  made 
himself  familiar  with  the  principles  of  the  plastic  ma- 
teral  of  which  the  house  is  tuilt,  and  has  clung  tenacious- 
ly to  the  rules  and  formulas  laid  down  by  the  leading 
authorities.  He  has  allowed  a  wide  margin  of  safety,  and 
his  house  is  strongly  built  as  the  rock  itselL  He  has  fol- 
lowed some  remarkable  ingenious  methods  in  accomplish- 
ing results. 

For  instance,  the  building  of  an  arch  is  usually  a  very 
serious  matter,  and  elaborate  processes  are  isually  fol- 
lowed, such  as  the  construction  of  much  false-work  of  a 
rather  slow  and  expensive  nature.  He  has  made  a  suc- 
cessful short  cut  of  this  problem  in  the  present  case. 
When  he  reached  this  point  of  the  building  operation, 
a  dozen  or  two  old  packing  boxes  were  piled  one  on  the 
other  until  the  desired  height  was  approached,  after 
which  a  layer  of  straw  and  similar  materials  was  placed 
on  top.  The  whole  was  shaped  off  according  to  design, 
and  a  final  covering  of  sand  laid.  On  this  the  metal  re- 
inforcements were  laid  and  then  the  cement  poured  into 
place.  After  the  mass  had  hardened  the  boxes  were  taken 
away,  and  the  arch  was  complete,  except  for  the  finishing 
decoration.  In  some  instances  tiles  were  laid  as  desired 
in  the  sand  before  the  pouring  in  of  the  cement,  and  m 
this  maner  the  tiles  took  their  place  as  part  of  the  ceil- 
ing decoration. 

MOVING  A  CHURCH  TOWER. 

THE  REMARKABLE  FEAT  of  moving  a  church 
tower  to  permit  of  the  church  being  enlarged,  says  the 
Slate  Trade  Gazette,  (Hull,  Eng.)  is  being  accomplish- 
ed at  Bocholt,  Belgium.  The  work  is  being  done  by  two 
American  engineers  and  the  vast  undertaking  occupies  only 
eight  workmen.  New  foundations  have  been  prepared 
for  the  tower  about  30  ft.  away,  and  along  the  machinery 
constructed  for  its  transport  the  tower,  which  dates  from 
the  fourteenth  century,  and  is  said  to  weigh  2,700  tons  is 
now  being  moved.  The  work  begun  some  weeks  ago. 
The  tower  commenced  moving  last  week.  It  had  been 
raised  by  the  insertion  of  a  movable  platform  over  steel 
cylinders,  which  in  their  turn  move  along  a  railway  line. 
The  first  day  the  tower  moved  4  in.,  the  second  17  in.,  the 
third  34  in.,  the  fourth  6  in.,  and  the  fifth  time  Qyi  in. 
It  is  said  that  the  engineers  have  proposed  to  the  Italian 
Government  a  similar  method  of  removing  and  placing 
in  new  foundations  the  tower  of  Pisa,  regarding  the  safe- 
ty of  which  there  has  been  of  late  much  apprehension. 
• 

THE  AMERICAN  RAILWAY  AND  MAINTEN- 
ANCE OF  WAY  ASSOCIATION  has  issued  a  very  use- 
ful bulletin  (No.  117),  containing  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Iron  and  Steel  Structures.  In  any  bridge  (the 
committee  say)  the  qualities  to  be  desired  are :  adequate 
strength,  freedom  from  vibration  and  excessive  deflection, 
economy  in  first  cost,  economy  in  maintenance,  and  per- 
manence. The  theory  of  flexure  of  reinforced  concrete 
IS  sufficiently  well  understood  to  enable  safe  and  econom- 
ical designs  to  be  made  of  this  material,  and  experience 
with  reinforced  concrete  structures  carrying  dead  loads 
only  has  been  abundant.  Experience  with  such  structures 
carrying  heavy  live  loads  and  subjected  to  the  shock  and 
vibration  of  these  loads,  moving  at  high  speed,  has  not 
been  so  extensive,  but  reinforced  concrete  girders  can  be 
designed  and  built  in  short  spans  of  any  strength  required, 
or  likely  to  be  required,  by  railway  loads.  In  the  event  of 
overloading  or  defective  construction,  reinforced  concrete 
will  give  quite  as  much  warning  of  probable  failure  as 
other  materials. 
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King  Radiators  are  honest  radi- 
ators in  build,  rating  and  design. 
They  are  made  in  the  best  and 
finest  equipped  radiator  plant  on 
the  continent,  which  employs 
only  tbe  most  skilled  workmen. 

Tbe  superior  quality  and 
smoothness  m  finisb  of  tbe  castings  used,  and  tbe  grace- 
ful  and   artistic  lines  in   tbeir  construction,   make 

King  Radiators 

scientifically,  practically  and  mecbanically  a  masterpiece 
— tbe  most  perfect  steam  and  bot  water  radiators  on  tbe 
Canadian  market.  Tbe  ornamentation  is  raised — not 
sunk.  They  are  bandsomely  built,  aesthetic  in  proportion, 
and  tbe  relief  ornamentations  are 
sucb  as  to  adapt  tbe**Kin^  to  various 
combinations  m  color  decorations. 

Sec  them— then  compare  with  others 

THE  KING  RADIATOR  CO..  LIMITED 


St.  Helens  Ave.,  near  Bloor,  TORONTO 


MACHINERY     AND     TRADE 


STAVED  COLUMNS. 


BETWEEN   THE  PRODUCT  of  ckl   planing  mill   and 
the  product  of  the  modern  wood  working  plant  there  is 
a  vast  difference.     The  old  planing  mill  still  has  a  ten- 
ureship  in  some  parts,  but  gradually   it  is  being  super- 
seded   by    manufactories    in   which   operations    are    being 
established     strictly   on  the     basis   of   an   industrial   art. 
With   the  development   in   this     direction     has     come  a 
specialization   in   which   the  output   of  certain   plants  are 
confined  to  certain  materials  and  products.       Prominent 
among  concerns  working  in  specific  lines,  is  Batts  Lim- 
ited,  with  offices  and  mill  at  3C8-388     Pacific     Avenue, 
West  Toronto.     This  firm's  forte  is  the  manufacture  of 
staved  columns,  pine  and  veneerad  doors,  newels,  balus- 
trades, interior  trims,  flooring  and  kindred  materials  re- 
lating  to   building   construction.      Since    its    inception  the 
plant  of  the  company  has  been  marked  by  a  consistent  and 
steady   expansion,   until   now    it   has   an   operating  space 
of  54,500  feet,  exclusive  of  kilns  and  offices.     Each  de- 
partment is  equipped  with  specially  designed  machinery, 
and  all  work  is   closely   supervised   by   competent  heads, 
so   that   each   and   every   product   turned   out   is   perfect 
both  as  to  workmanship  and  finish.     The  ability  of  this 
firm  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  architect  and  build- 
er was  practically  demonstrated  at  the  Canadian  Nation- 
al Exhibition  recently  held.     During  the  two  weeks  that 
this  event  was  in  progress,  the  splendid  display  of  col- 
umns   and  other   products   shown   proved   an   irresistible 
attraction   to  prospective  owners     and     members  of  the 
building  fraternity.     A  section  of   the  columns  exhibited 
is    illustrated   in   connection   with   the   company's    adver- 
tisement in  this  issue.     These  columns  are  made  with  a 
lock  joint  to  prevent  the  staves  from  opening  and  to  in- 
sure perfect  sealed  joints  in  all  parts.       In  their    manu- 
facture careful  study   is  made  to  obtain   a  true  entasis, 
and   every    feature    is   carefully    considered    so    as    to   be 
absolutely  correct  in  architectural  detail.    The  compafiy's 
1910   catalogue,   which   can   be   obtained   upon   request,   is 
profusely    illustrated,      and     exceptionally    well    arranged 
throughout.     In   addition  to  a   wide  variety  of  columns, 
it   also  shows   the  line  of  high  grade  veneer   doors,  to- 
gether with  such  products  as  newels,  balustrades,  green 
house    frames,    etc.,    in    which    the   Company    specializes. 
It  is  a  book  that     can  be  used  to  great     advantage  in 
specifying  materials   for  either  exterior  or  interior  work, 
and   one   that   architects   and   builders   should   not    fail   to 
have  in  their  possession. 


AN   INCIDENT  AT  THE  BRUSSELS  FIRE. 

DESTRUCTIVE  ELEMENTS  seldom  set  to  work 
without  demonstrating  something  of  value  to  the  struc- 
tural world.  In  fact,  it  is  only  by  observing  the  effects 
of  ravishing  forces  that  the  true  worth  oi  niatorials  and 
appliances  are  fully  recognized.  The  L'.'^mi  de  L'Order, 
a  prominent  Belgium  daily,  prints  an  account  of  the  re- 
markable performance  of  "Adroisite"  Cement  slates  in 
a  test  that  was  rather  unexpected.  It  says  in  part :  "Dur- 
ing the  disastrous  fire  which  caused  such  heavy  damage 
last  month  to  the  Brussels  Exhibition  buildings,  special- 
ists witnessed  an  incident  quite  without  precedent.  The 
roofs  of  the  large  restaurant,  "Le  Chien-Vert"  with  all 
its  towers  and  domes  covered  with  "Adroisite"  cement 
slates   sustained   the     assault    of     the   raging    flames    for 
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over  one  hour.  That  the  fire  did  not  spread  to  the  other 
side  of  this  part  O'f  the  Exhibition  was  solely  due,  they 
unanimously  say,  to  the  roofing  of  the  restaurant,  .\fter 
the  fire,  experts  in.spected  the  roof  and  found  that  not 
a  single  slate  had  even  been  cracked."  This  evi- 
dently speaks  very  highly  for  the  uninflammable  and  dur- 
able character  of  this  particular  product.  Mr.  Frederick 
Nicolai,  who  represents  the  manufacturers  of  this  article 
in  Canada,  was  quite  elated  on  reading  the  report  in 
question,  as  he  believes  that  this  incident,  in  connection 
with  the  publicity  already  given  the  fire  at  the  Brussels 
Exhibition  will  materially  assist  him  in  acquainting  archi- 
tects and  builders  with  the  advantages  of  the  product 
which  he  is  at  present  introducing  in  the  Dominion.  The 
office  af  Mr.  Nicolai  is  Room  15,  Saturday  Night  Build- 
ing, Toronto,  and  a  request  for  .specimen  slates  and  fur- 
ther information   vviH  receive  prompt  attention. 

SANITARY  CHEMICAL  CLOSETS. 

A  DISTINCTLY  UNIQUE  INVENTION,  and  in  many 
cases  an  essential  hygenic  requisite,  is  the  "Parkyte" 
Sanitary  Chemical  Closet,  manufactured  by  Parker  and 
White,  Ltd.,  Montreal.  This  closet  is  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  sanitary  conveniences  in  houses 
where  the  advantages  of  a  water  system  and  sewer  con- 
nections do  not  obtain.  It  has  a  number  of  important 
features  that  well  merits  the  investigation  of  architects 
and  builders  in  providing  modern  sanitary  facilities,  un- 
der such  conditions.  The  company  has  just  been  awarded 
a  special  diploma  by  the  Board  of  Directors  oif  the  Win- 
nipeg Exhibition,  for  their  comprehensive  and  attractive 
display  made  in  connection  with  the  recent  event  of  this 
annual  affair.  Offices  are  maintained  by  the  company  in 
the  principal  cities  of  the  Dominion..  An  illustration 
of  the  "Parkyte"  Closet  can  be  seen  in  this  firm'.s  adver- 
tisement, page  97  of  this  issue. 

STEEL  PLATE  FANS. 

BULLETIN  54,  consisting  of  separate  sheets  bound  in 
book  form,  is  a  handy  little  booklet  on  "Steel  Plate  Fans," 
just  issued  by  Sheldons  Limited,  Gait,  Ont.    The  purpose 
of  the  booklet,  which  is  attractively  illustrated  and  printed 
on  book  coated  paper,  is  to  better  acquaint  those  who  may 
be  interested  in  fans  for  heating  and  ventilating,  exhaust, 
or  down  draft  purposes,  with  the  many  important  features 
and  advantages  of  the  particular  types  of  apparatus  which 
the  company  manufactures.    The  Sheldon  steel  plate  fans 
stand   inestimably   high   in   the   minds  of  those   who  are 
competent  of  judging  the  efficiency  and  construction  of 
such  products.     They  are  designed  to  give  a  maximum 
amount  of  air   with   a  minitnum  expenditure   of  power. 
In  their  construction  only  patent  levelled  and  rolled  steel 
plates,  free  from  buckles  and  of  the  greatest  rigidity,  are 
employed.     These  sheets  are  riveted  to  angles  to  ensure 
perfect  solidity  to   the   whole   structure.     The   inlet  rings 
to  which  the  bearing  brackets  are  bolted,  are  of  cast  iron ; 
and  the  bearings  are  swiveled,  or  self  aligning  to  prevent 
the  shaft  from  springing  should  the  fan  be  placed  on  a 
defective  foundation.     The  "Bulletin"  in  question  is  quite 
explanatory  of  their  many  other  essential  features,  which 
time      and     space      makes     it     impossible    to    dwell    u])on 
here.     It  also  contains  tables  and  much  other  useful  in- 
formation that  makes  it  of  value  to  those  in  whose  hands 
it  might  happen   to  fall. 
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Seventh   Avenue    Front,    Main    Fagade,    Pennsylvania   Terminai.     iVlcKim,   iVIead   and   Wiiite,  Architects. 


Thirty-first  Street  Fagade,  Pennsylvania  Terminal— Show/ing     One    of    the    Side    Entrances.      iVlcKim,    Mead    and    White, 
Architects.     (See  page  75.) 
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Building  Returns  Show  Country  Active — 
September  makes  Substantial  Increase  over 
Same  Month  in  1909 — Average  Gain  of  27 
p.c.  noted  in  twenty-two  important  centres. 


ALTHOUGH  THE  TOTAL  INVESTMENT  as 
compared  with  the  previous  tnonth  is  somewhat 
less  pronounced,  the  building  returns  for  Septem- 
ber, submitted  to  Construction  from  twenty-two  im 
portant  centres,  registers  an  average  gain  of  27  per  cent, 
over  the  corrcspondmg  period  of  1909.  Taking  into  con 
sideration  the  extraordinary  strides  that  have  been  made 
throughout  the  spring  and  summer  seasons,  the  advance 
noted  is  not  only  in  itself  satisfactory,  but  is  a  pretty 
good  indication  that  nothing  other  than  an  active  condi- 
tion will  obtain  for  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

In  the  cities  reporting,  the  aggregate  total  for  permits 
issued  amounted  to  $6,686,128,  as  compared  with  $5,- 
254,291  for  the  same  month  last  year,  and  in  many  cases 
the  figures  reflect  a  most  prosperous  condition  of  afifairs. 
Of  the  five  losses  noted,  three  occurs  in  Ontario,  viz.. 
Ottawa,  6  per  cent. ;  Peterborough,  52  per  cent. ;  and 
Port  Arthur,  84  per  cent.  Despite  these  reversals,  how- 
ever, the  Province  in  general  forged  ahead  substantially. 
Toronto's  total  of  $1,332,525.  representing  a  gain  of  27 
per  cent.,  is  by  far  the  largest  total  registered  in  the  Do- 
minion, while  Brantford's  phenomenal  advance  of  403  per 
cent,  is  the  second  highest  increase  per  cent,  attained. 
London  is  also  substantially  ahead  with  a  gain  of  171, 
and  an  excellent  showing  was  made  at  Hatnilton  and 
Fort  William,  which  exceeded  last  year's  figures  for  the 
month  by  46  and  5  per  cent,  in  order  named.  In  all  these 
cases  the  amounts  noted  are  of  gratifying  proportions. 
.•\gain,  Windsor  is  ahead  by  a  gain  of  117  per  cent,  and 
Btr,in  conies  to  the  fore  with  an  advance  of  75  per  cent.; 
while  Kingston,  which  does  not  send  in  comparative 
figures,  reports  activities  to  the  extent  of  $17,576. 

The  largest  proportionate  growth  for  the  'month,  how- 
ever, was  experienced  in  the  Manitoba  town  of  Brandon, 
whose  mighty  onward  march  reflects  itself  in  a  gain  of 
664  per  cent.  Work  amounting  to  $437,675  was  under- 
taken as  against  $57,200  in  the  same  month  in  1908.  Win 
nipeg,  of  the  same  province,  registers  $804,400.  and  thus 
managed  to  slightlv  top  its  corresponding  figures.  Other 
Western  increases  are  noted  in  the  case  of  Prince  Albert 
and  Regina,  which  over  reach  their  last  year  total  to  the 
extent  of  112  and  295  per  cent,  respectively.  Calgary 
also  witnessed  a  high  state  of  development,  and  Victoria 
made  a  gain  of  41  per  cent.  Calgary  advance  of  156  per 
cent,  represent  $439,635  more  in  new  buildings  than  was 
undertaken  in  the  previous  September.  Edmonton  and 
Vancouver,  however,  were  behind  for  the  month,  al- 
though Vancouver's  \o^i  is  so  infinitesmal  as  to  practically 
amount  to  nothing,  while  Edmonton's  decrease,  which 
was  68  per  cent.,  can  be  ascribed  to  the  fact  that  improve- 


ments for  the  months  were  principally  of  a  residential 
nature. 

In  the  Eastern  portion  of  the  Dotninion,  Montreal, 
Sydney  and  St.  John  all  turned  the  month  to  good  ac- 
count. Montreal's  total  of  $993,386,  representing, a  gain 
of  59  per  cent.,  shows  an  investment  that  was  only  sur- 
passed in  one  instance.  Sydney  and  St.  Jphri  increases 
are  37  and  8  per  cent,  in  relative  order. 

Notwithstanding  the  lateness  of  the  season,  a  large 
amount  of  prospective  work  is  reported  from  many  sec- 
tions, and  unless  severe  weather  interferes  with  present 
plans,  operations  will  be  continued  at  a  brisk  pace  up  to 
the  end  of  the  year. 


Permits  for     Permits  for     Inc.         Dec. 

September,     September,     Per  Per 

1910.  1909.  Cent.     Cent. 


Berlin,    Ont 

Brandon,    Man 

Brantford,     Ont 

Caigary,     Aita 

Edmonton,    Aita.     ... 
Fort    William,    Ont. 

Hamilton,    Ont 

Kingston,    Ont 

London,    Ont 

Montreal,    Que 

Ottawa,     Ont 

Peterborough,     Ont. 
Port    Arthur,    Ont.     . 
Prince    Albert,    Sask. 

Regina,    Sask 

St.    John,    N.B 

Sydney,    N.S 

Toronto,    Ont 

Vancouver,     B.C.     ... 

Victoria,     B.C 

Windsor,    Ont 

Winnipeg,    Man 


i        25,200 

437,675 

89,775 

720,372 

159,763 

170,340 

266,475 

17,576 

148,950 

993,386 

160,950 

21,865 

42,450 

63,655 

209,750 

17,200 

25,110 

1,332,525 

740,715 

199,686 

38,300 

804,400 


$ 


14,350 
57,250 
17,835 
280,737 
505,199 
161,935 
181,950 

54,890 

620,955 

172,100 

46,485 

271,900 

30,000 

53,000 

15,800 

18,225 

1,046,065 

744,530 

140,935 

17,600 

802,950 


75.60 
664.49 
403.36 
156.60 


68.38 


5.19 
46.45 


171.36 
59.97 


6.43 
52.97 
84.39 


112.18 

295.75 

886 

37.77 

27.38 


.52 


41  68 

117.61 

.14 


$6,686,123       $5,254,691         27.24 


The  Labor  Question — Montreal  Architect 
Advocates  formation  of  Canadian  Union — 
Thinks  Profession  should  Aid  in  Solution 
of  Difficult  Problem. 


THE  LABOR  QUESTION  in  the  building  trades 
has  in  the  last  few  months,  become  a  real  live 
one,  and  it  row  looks  as  if  we  were  at  last 
going  to  have  a  Canadian  Federation  of  Labor.  For 
many  years,  our  labor  unions  in  Canada  have  been  dom- 
inated by  American  officials,  who  are  not  and  canot  be 
in  sympathy  with  conditions  as  they  exist  here.  In  the 
case  of  a  coal  strike  in  the  West,  Canada  was  subjected 
to  the  indignity  of  sending  a  Minister  of  the  Crown  to 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  to  try  to  get  Canadians  to  go  back 
into  the  mines  and  provide  the  coal  that  should  keep 
the  West  from  freezing  up.  Recently  a  strike  occurred 
(or  a  lock-out)  in  Winnipeg.  The  whole  afifair  was 
conducted  by  men  who  are  not  citizens  of  our  country 
and  the  situation  was  dominated  by  United  States  labor 
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officials.  In  Montreal  there  has  been  a  strike  in  the 
carpenters'  section  of  the  builders'  trades  unions  that 
was  called  and  is  conducted  by  American  labor  officials. 
This  condition,  which  seems  at  this  time  to  be  fairly 
prevalent  in  Canada  has  caused  employers  to  look  about 
for  some  fair  and  reasonable  solution  of  this  unfortun- 
ate problem.  That  solution  is  evidently  the  formation  of 
Canadian  unions  controlled,  financed  and  operated  by 
Canadians.  President  F.  S.  Baker,  of  the  Royal  Can- 
adian Architectural  Institute  of  Canada,  made  some  very 
direct  remarks  along  this  line  at  the  recent  assembly  in 
Winnipeg  of  the  R.  A.  I.  C,  and  in  view  of  conditions, 
the  following  letter  from  Mr.  Gardiner,  of  Montreal, 
is  most  interesting: 

.EDITOR    CONSTRUCTION: 

Dear  Sir, — The  Labor  Question  is  undoubtedly  one  of  tlie 
most  important  questions  before  the  country  at  the  present 
time,  and  if  the  Architects'  Associations  can  do  anything  to- 
WEirds  placing  the  building  trades  on  a  more  satisfactory  tooting 
the   whole   community   should   be    benefited    thereby. 

The  architects  certainly  have  a  great  deal  to  gain  if  labor 
can  be  placed  on  a  more  equitable  and  solid  footing  and  in  such 
a  manner  that  there  will  be  every  inducement  for  the  mechanic 
to   work   well   and   intelligently. 

The  question,  then,  for  the  architects  to  consider  is  the  best 
method  by  which  this  can  be  procured.  If  the  Provincial  Asso- 
ciations could  all  agree  upon  a  definite  plan  then  this  plan 
could  be  placed  before  the  Minister  of  Labor  and  possibly 
some  outcome,  that  would  be  satisfactory  to  all  parties,  could 
be  obtained. 

As  a  preliminary  suggestion  it  might  ibe  proposed  that  the 
first  step  would  be  to  form  the  building  trades  into  a  Canadian 
union,  then  to  have  this  union  incorporated,  then  to  form  a  body 
of  say  five  men  to  act  as  arbitrators  to  settle  all  disputes 
between  the  union  and  the  employers,  each  of  the  arbitrators  to 
be  satisfactory  to  both  parties,  and  both  sides  binding  them- 
selves to  abide  by  all  decisions  of  tne  majority. 

By  this  means  the  loss  of  time  by  the  men  while  a  dispute  is 
being  settled  is  obviated  (as  the  men  \,ork  during  the  time  of 
arbitration)  and  the  building  trades  are  not  stopped,  as  they 
are  by  the  present  method,  to  the  detriment  of  all  parties 
concerned. 

It  IS  also  proposed  that  the  men  (belonging  to  the  union 
should  be  graded  and  given  c=rtiflcates  according  to  their 
qualifications.  Such  qualiiications  being  determined  upon  by  a 
board  of  examiners  approved  by  both  parties. 

This  would  surely  give  a  stimulus  to  the  men  to  work  from 
a  third  class  to  a  second  class  certificate,  and  from  a  second 
class  to  a  first  class  certificate,  as  the  men  would  be  paid  ac- 
cording to  their  certificate.  It  would  make  the  men  ambitious 
to  do  be'ter  work  and  not,  as  with  the  present  system,  tend  to 
lead  the  good  men  down  to  the  level  of  the  man  with  the  mini- 
mum wage. 

If  these  four  (4)  things,  viz.:  a  Canadian  union  of  all  trades, 
incorporation  of  tiie  union,  arbitration  of  all  disputes,  and  the 
grading  of  the  mechanics  into  three  classes,  to  be  paid  according 
to  the  certificate  held  by  each,  could  be  procur  d,  would  not  the 
lauor  question  in  regard  to  the  buildlnc  trades  be  on  a  much 
more  equitable  and  sound  basis  lor  both  sides  than  it  is  at 
present,  and  if  the  architects  from  Vancouver  to  Halifax  con- 
fider  it  to  be  the  right  solution  of  a  difficult  problem,  wny  not 
say  so  and  get  the  Dominion  Institute  to  place  our  casr  oefore 
the  Minister  of  Labor  and  the  various  Builders'  Exchanges  and 
unions  in   the  Dominion? 

The  at>ove  is  merely  placed  before  your  readers  as  a  sugges- 
tion, and  it  would  be  interesting  to  hear  other  sides  of  a  many- 
sided   problem. 

Yours  very   truly, 

J.  BAWSON  GARDINER. 
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Extraordinary  Conditions  of  Ontario 
Government  House  Competition — Result 
Worked  Out  as  Predicted — Whole  Com- 
petition a  Deplorable  Farce. 


THE  RECENT  COMPETITION  for  a  new  Govern- 
ment House  for  the  Province  of  Ontario,  which 
has  just  been  concluded,  is,  to  say  the  least,  one 
of  the  most  extraordinary  architectural  competitions  ever 
held  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

The  conditions  of  the  competition  were  severely  criti- 
cized by  prolninent  members  of  the  profession,  together 
with  the  president  of  the  Royal  Architectural  Institute  of 
Canada.  Believing,  however,  in  the  face  of  these  criti- 
cisms, that  the  Government  of  the  Province  of  Ontario 
would  be  inclined  to  deal  fairly  with  the  profession,  a 
number  of  architects  (presumably  about  twelve)  sub- 
mitted plans  in  this  competition. 

We  reproduce  below  a  complete  copy  of  the  genera! 
conditions. 


1.  The  Government  of  the  Province  of  Ontario  propose  to 
erect  a  residence  for  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  a  cottage  for 
the  Gardener,  a  cottage  for  the  Steward,  a  stable  and  coach 
house,  conservatories  and  greenhouses,  upon  lots  102-118  on 
the  north  side  of  Bloor  street  east,  in  the  City  of  Toronto, 
extending    to    Rosedale    Valley    Road. 

2.  The  cost  of  the  whole  of  the  buildings,  and  work  upon 
the  grounds,  roads  and  walks  is  not  to  exceed  the  sum  of  two 
hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  (?225,000.00).  The 
competing  architects  are  to  furnish  estimates  giving  the  cost 
of  each  building,  first,  if  the  out.side  walls  are  constructed  of 
stone  and   brick,   and,   second,    if  faced   with  grey  stone. 

3.  The  competition  to  include  the  placing  of  the  various 
buildings  on  the  site  and  laying  out  of  the  walks  and  roads. 

4.  Only  architects  who  have  been  resident  in  Canada  lor  one 
year  or  more  will  be  allowed  to  compete.  Designs  that  may  be 
submitted    by   others    will   not    be   considered. 

5.  The  competitive  designs  will  be  limited  to  sketches  in  ink. 
All  drawings  of  the  buildings,  including  plans,  elevations  and 
sections  to  be  made  to  a  scale  of  one-eighth  inch  to  one  foot. 
Brush  work  in  India  ink  will  be  allowed  on  the  elevations. 
Color  may  be  used  on  plans  and  sections  to  designate  material. 
The  plan  of  the  grounds  to  be  drawn  to  a  scae  of  16  ft.  to  1  Inch. 

6.  Perspective  drawings  will  be  lurnished  at  the  option  of 
the  architects,  to  be  line  drawings  on  the  same  scale  as  the 
elevations,  shaded  with  India  ink,  and  must  be  accompanied  by 
a  perspective  diagram.  A  bird's  eye  or  isometric  view  may 
also  be  submitted,  showing  the  arrangement  of  the  buildings, 
walks,  roads  and  grounds.  A  descriptive  memorandum  in  type- 
writing  must   be   accomipany   the   drawings. 

7.  No  motto  or  distinctive  device  is  to  be  attached  to  the 
drawings   or   memorandum. 

8.  Each  competitor  will  send  in  his  name  in  a  sealed  envelope 
without  any  distinctive  mark.  The  Judges  will  number  the 
envelopes  and  drawings  as  the  packages  are  opened. 

9.  Drawings  are  to  be  made  on  white  paper,  ^o  tie  sent  packed 
in  folio,  and  to  be  shipped  by  express  prepaid,  addressed  to  the 
Hon.  J.  O.  Reaume,  Minister  of  Public  Works,  Toronto,  Ontario. 
All  designs  must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Minister  of  Public 
Works  on  or  before  the  fifteenth  day  of  July  next 

10.  Subject  to  the  foregoing  instructions,  conditions  and  re- 
quirements,   the    following    premiums    are    offered: 

For  the  best  design   ♦1,000.00 

For  the  second  to  the  best  design  .' 500. .00 

The  two  prize  designs  will  become  the  absolute  property  of 
the  Ontario  Government.  The  drawings  of  the  unsuccessful 
competitors  will  be  returned  to  them  within  a  reasonable  time. 

11.  All  designs  submitted  in  the  competition  will,  with  the 
consent  of  the  owners,  be  publicly  exhibited  after  the  award 
is   made. 

12.  The  following  is  a  schedule  of  the  dimensions  required 
or   suggested: 

Residence — Basement:  To  provide  for  heating  apparatus,  coal 
vaults,  wine  cellar,  store  rooms  and  cold  storage. 

Ground  Floor:  Vestibule;  cloak  room;  hall,  containing  aibout 
1,400  ft.  floor  space,  including  space  for  staircase;  reception 
room,  floor  space  about  500  ft.;  drawing  room,  floor  space  in  all 
about  1,300  ft.;  library,  on  either  ground  or  nrst  floor,  floor 
space  atjout  450  ft.;  state  dining  room,  floor  space  about  900  ft.; 
private  dining  room,  floor  space  about  250  ft.;  breakfast  room, 
floor  space  about  250  ft.;  Lieutenant-Governors  office,  floor 
space  about  300  ft.;  secretary's  office,  floor  space  about  170  ft.; 
fireproof  vault,  floor  space  about  50  ft.;  ball  room,  floor  space 
about  3,500  ft.;  kitchen,  floor  space  about  550  ft.:  scullery,  floor 
space  about  270  ft.;  butler's  pantry,  serving  pantry,  refrigerator 
room,  china  room,  butler's  room,  servants'  dining  room,  servants' 
sitting  room,  boot  room,  store  room,  back  stairs,  conservatory 
and    greenhouses. 

First  Floor:  12  bedrooms,  3  dressing  rooms,  4  bath  rooms,  4 
w.c.'s,    billiard   room.    2   linen    rooms,    1    sun    room. 

Second  Floor:  12  bedrooms,  2  bath  rooms,  2  w.c.'s,  store 
room,  sewing  room,  12  servants'  bedrooms,  2  servants'  bath 
rooms,  2  servants'  w.c.'s,  elevator  from  ground  floor  to  second 
floor. 

Gardener's  Cottage  and  Steward's  Cottage — ^Separate  build- 
ings,  to  be  in  two  stories,   seven   rooms  in  each  building. 

Coach  House — To  provide  accommodation  for  two  double  and 
two  single  rigs,  with  space  for  cleaning:  harness  room,  three 
living  rooms  and  bath  room  for  coachman. 

Stable — To  provide  accommodation  for  four  single  stalls  and 
two  box   stalls;   loft   to  be  used   for  hay  and   feed. 

Garage — To  provide  accommodation  for  two  large  automobiles. 

J.  O.  REAUME, 
Minister  of  Public  Works. 
Department  of  Public   Works,   Ontario, 
Toronto,  May  12th,  1910. 

The  points  objected  to  most  strenuously  by  members 
of  the  profession  are  as  follows : 

1st.  That  no  statement  was  made  that  would  commit 
the   Government   to   the   acceptance   of  the  plans 
awarded  the  first  prize. 
2nd.  That   no   statement   was   made   as   to   whom   the 

assessors  in  the  competition  should  be. 
3rd.  That  no  statement  was  made  that  would  justify 
an  architect  in  believing  that  the  man  who  was 
to  assess  his  plans  was  professionally  or  technic- 
ally competent  as  an  assessor. 
The  result  has  been  very  much  as  was  anticipated  by 
some  of  the  more  prominent  members  of  the  profession 
who  refused  to  enter  the  competition.     It  is  true  that  a 
first  prize  of  $1,000  has  been  granted  to  one  architect,  the 
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second  prize  of  $500  to  another,  and  that  all  the  plans 
have  been  sent  back  to  their  authors,  but  we  are  anxious 
to  know   who  is  going  to  design   the   new   Government 
House.      We    also    would    like    to    know    who   were    the 
assessors  of  the  several  plans  submitted  to  the  Govern- 
ment   under   this    unfortunate    programme.      Again,    we 
would   like   to   know    who   the   technical   advisor   of   the 
Cabinet  was  who  evidently  recommended  that  the  Pro- 
vincial  Government   architect   should   proceed   to   design 
the  Government  House.     It  occurs  to  us  that'  it  is  high 
tiine  that  Canadian  architects  get  together  and  work  out 
some  arrangement  whereby  a  committee  on  competitions 
may  be  created,  that  would  advise  the  profession  as  to 
whether  the  various  programmes  for  competitions  are  in 
accordance  with  accepted  rules.     It  is  extraordinary  that 
twelve  architectural  firms  should  each  go  to  the  expense 
of  $500  in  the  preparation  of  plans  for  an  individual  pro- 
ject for  the  Province  of  Ontario  at  the  solicitation  of  the 
Government,   and  receive   in   payment  $1,500    (in  $1,000 
first  prize  and  $500  second  prize).    If  the  profession  were 
assured  that  the  prize  winner  would  secure  the  commis- 
sion to  build  the  proposed  structure  it  would  be  somewhat 
different,  but  here's  a  case  where  twelves  architects  com- 
pete one  with  the  other  at  an  expense  to  themselves  of 
at  least  $500  each,  for  prizes  amounting  to  $1,500,  without 
any  assurance  that  they  would  secure  the  commission  to 
build  the  proposed  building.     This  unfortunate  condition 
exists  only  because  Canadian  architects  are  not  sufficiently 
positive  in  asserting  their  rights  as  professional  men,  and 
conditions  of  this  kind  will  re-occur  just  so  long  as  archi- 
tects see  fit  to  enter  into  competitions,  the  conditions  of 
which  are  unfair  to  themselves,  to  the  profession  and  to 
the  community  generally. 

We  reproduce  the  complete  conditions  of  the  competi- 
tion only  to  show  how  specifically  the  profession  was  in- 
structed as   to  what  the  buildings  should  be  and   as  to 
what  they  should  contain.    It  would  appear  that  in  so  far 
as  the  Government  has  seen  fit  to  hold  the  architect  down 
to  a  definite  programme,  it  should  have,  reasonably,  in- 
tended to  accept  the  design  given  first  prize.    Under  con- 
ditions of  thi^  kind,  it  is  inconceivable  that  a  doctor  or  a 
lawyer   woulej   submit  to   the   treatment  which   has  been 
tendered  the' architectural  profession.     One  of  the  most 
pronounced  weaknesses  of  architects  is  that  of  submitting 
to  non  professional   treatment,   through   the   members  of 
the  profession   being  timid  in   asserting  their  individual 
and  professional   rights,  for  the  reason  that  they  might 
ofifend   some  of  the  individuals  or  interests   which   they 
have  served  or  aimed  to  serve.     If  an  outrage  of  this 
nature  had  been  perpetrated  upon  the  legal  or  medical 
professions  they  would  have  had  no  compunction  about 
the  proper  assertion  of  their  individual  and  professional 
riehts.    We  say  again  that  it  is  high  time  that  architects 
(if  they  aim  to  be  professional  men>  should  demand  pro 
fessional  recognition.     This  competition  is  a  glaring  in- 
stance of  the  architect's  inability  (or  lack  of  inclination) 
to  make  his  private  interests  subservient  to  the  integrity 
and  ethics  of  his  profession. 
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The  British  Columbia  Association  of  Archi- 
tects—Provincial Organization  now  in 
Process  of  Formation — ^Will  seek  "Regis- 
tration," and  Affiliation  with  R.A.I.C. 


THE  EFFORT  which  is  now  being  made  to  effect 
an  organization  of  British  Columbia  architects 
constitutes  the  welding  of  the  final  link  in  a  com- 
plete chain  of  provincial  associations.  Following  as  it 
does  the  recent  step  of  Saskatoon  in  this  direction,  the 
move  is  not  only  a  timely  one,  but  one  that  should  effec- 
tually unite  with  the  prevailing  and  growing  spirit  to 
conserve  Canadian  interests,  and  to  place  the  profession 
of  architecture  in  the  Dominion  on  a  more  dignified  and 
ethical  basis. 


There  is  possibly  no  section  of  Canada  that  has  been 
more  seriously  hampered  and  handicapped  by  outside  in- 
fluences than  the  Pacific  Coast  district;  nor  any  part  cf 
the  country  where  United   States     architects  have  more 
boldly  usurped  the  rights  of  Canadian  designers  than  in 
the  particular  province  in  question.     Much  of  the  blame 
for  the  condition  that  has  existed,  and  also  for  certain 
other   discrepancies    which   have   crept    into   the  practice 
of   architecture,   through    the   unprofessional   conduct   of 
some  few  designers,  can  be  ascribed  almost  wholly  to  the 
lack  of  proper  organization.     The  proximity  of  British 
Columbia  to  Seattle  and  other  large  western  towns  in  the 
United  States,  especially  under  the  existing  state  of  af- 
fairs,  makes   it   a   most   fertile   field  of   exploitation   for 
designers  and  contractors   from  across  the  line,  and  an- 
nually thousands  upon  thousands  of  dollars,  which  should 
remain  in  Canada,  pass  into  the  hands  of  our  neighbor 
to  the  south.     That  an  organization,  such  as  is  proposed 
m  the  British     Columbia     Association,     will  do  much  to 
remedy  this  condition,  and  work  a  vast  amount  of  good 
in  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  profession  and  the  con- 
tracting and  commercial  interests  of  the  province,  is  all 
too  obvious  to  require  further  comment  here.     The  im- 
portance of  the  province  geographically;  its  mild  climate 
and  wealth  in  natural  and  material  resources,  are  a  suf- 
ficient guarantee  that  it  will  prove  to  be  for  'some  years 
to  come,  one  of  the  most  active  fields  in  architectural  and 
constructive  work  on  the  American  continent.       For  this 
reason,  it  is  double  essential  that  some  effort     should  be 
made  to  organize  the  architecutral  forces  in  that  province 
so  as  to  perpetuate  the  best  traditions  governing  the  con- 
duct of  the  profession,  and  by  a  spirit  of  unity  and  co- 
operation reach  the  highest  that  is  to  attained  in  the  pur- 
suit of  art,  and  that  measure  of  protection  that  is  nec- 
essary for  the  best  interest  of  things  Canadian. 

As  we  understand  it  ,the  new  association,  which  is  to 
be  known  as  the  British  Columbia  Association  of  Archi- 
tects, will  seek  the  enactment  of  a  registration  or  a  li- 
censing bill  such  as  was  recently  passed  in  Manitoba,  and 
also  affiliation  with  the  R.A.I.C,  from  which  body  the  pro- 
posed membership  of  the  new  association  is  now  awaiting 
a  draft  of  the  uniform  constitution  proposed  at  the  Win- 
nipeg Assembly.    .As  is  the  case  in  the  early  experiences  of 
all   associations,  the   formation  of  the   British   Columbia 
body  has  been  beset  by  certain  indifferences  that  has  made 
organization  difficult:  but  this  apathy,  however,  is  being 
gradually  overcome,  and  due  to  the  self  sacrificing  efforts 
of  the  promoters,  and  especially  Mr.  S.  M.  Eveleigh,  who 
is  acting  in  the  capacity  of  Hon.  Secretary,  what  might 
come  to  be  ultimately  regarded  as  the  key  stone  in  the 
arch  of  architectural  unity  in  Canada,  is  now  in  process 
of  being  shaped.     It  is  to  be  sincerely  hoped  that  the  ef- 
forts of  the  organizers  will  be  met  in  every  way  with  the 
success  they  deserve,  and  that  the  new  association  will  in 
the  near  future  be  an  active  and  potent  force  in  the  ar- 
chitectural development  of  the  important  province  whose 
interests  it  is  destined  to  serve. 


THE  EDISON  CONCRETE  HOUSE,  of  which  so  much 
has  already  been  said,  will  be  seen  for  the  first  time  at 
the  cement  show  to  be  held  in  Madison  Square  Garden, 
New  York,  December  14-20,  together  with  the  complete 
set  of  molds  to  be  used  in  its  erection.  Adding  interest 
to  the  attraction  is  Mr.  Edison's  announcement  that  he 
will  personally  superintend  the  carrying  out  of  the  work. 
The  house  to  be  installed  will  be  25  x  30  feet,  and  is  of 
the  type  that  are  to  be  for  $1,200  in  gross  lots.  The  chief 
part  of  the  invention  is  Mr.  Edison's  concrete  mixture, 
which  is  reported  to  flow  like  water,  holding  the  aggre- 
gates in  suspension  and  securing  a  uniform  distribution 
of  the  concrete  throughout  the  molds.  This  apparent 
overcoming  of  the  laws  of  gravity  will  be  of  unusual 
interest  to  concrete  men  all  over  the  world.  The  com 
pleted  house  and  the  molds  in  which  it  has  been  cast  will 
undoubtedly  prove  one  of  the  big  features  of  the  show. 


General  View  of  the  Older  Portion  of  Paris  on  the  Island  Known  as  the  Cite,  Showing  Pont  Neuf,  built  1578- 
1604,  with  a  Portion  of  Pont  des  Arts  in  the  Foreground,  and  Pont  Au  Change,  Pont  Arcole  and  Other  Bridges 
in   the    Upper    Left   of   Picture. 


General    View,    Looking    Down    the   Seiner-Showing   the    Frequency   With    Which    Bridges   Occur. 
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Font   Alexander    III. — Completed    in    1900   by    Resal    and   Abby,   the    Engineers,   and   Regarded   as  One  of   the   Most   Beautiful    Bridges   in 
the    World. 


HE  MUNICIPAL 

BRIDGES  OF  PARIS 

By  R.  E.  W.  HAGARTY,  BA.Sc. 

A   plea  for   the  development  on   the   American   Continent   of  that   Condition   of 
Constructive  Excellence  which  combines  Art  with  Utility. 

Entered  according  to  the  Copyright  Act  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada.    All  rights  reserved  in  the  United  States. 


PARIS — the  gay,  beautiful,  and  historic  capital  of 
France — is  geographically  divided  into  two  great 
parts  by  the  river  Seine.  Popular  parlance  desig- 
nates these  divisions  respectively  as  the  "Right  Bank"  and 
the  "Left  Bank,"'  although  the  city  limits  extend  several 
miles  in  each  direction  from  the  river.  The  older  portion 
of  Paris  is  situated  en  a  large  island  known  as  the  Cite: 
but,  in  a  general  classification,  may  be  included  in  the 
"left  bank." 

In  the  upbuilding  of  a  large  city,  natural  boundaries 
and  dividing  lines  frequently  have  considerable  influence 
in  the  distribution  of  the  population,  according  to  social, 
political  and  commercial  distinctions;  and  such  has  been 
the  case  with  the  big  French  metropolis. 

On  the  right  bank  may  be  found  modern  business  and 
fashionable  districts  of  the  city,  which  include  the  prin- 
cipal boulevards,  handsome  streets  and  squares,  most 
luxurious  hotels,  cafes  and  restaurants,  the  best  theatres 
and  the  most  attractive  stores,  etc.  Here,  also,  are  situ- 
ated the  Louvre,  the  celebrated  gallery  of  art ;  the  Champs 
Elysees,  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  the  Trocadero,  I'Opera,  Palais- 
Royal,  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  the  Bourse,  Banque  de 
France,  and  other  financial  buildings  and  numerous  othei 
places  of  interest. 
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On  the  left  bank  and  in  the  Cite  are  located  those 
sections  varying  from  the  slums,  the  Latin  Quarter,  and 
the  lower  grade  hotel  districts  to  the  middle  class  board- 
ing houses,  etc. ;  although,  at  the  west-end  are  several 
ministries,  embassies,  and  a  number  of  large  mi'itary 
establishments.  Also,  on  the  left  bank  one  may  find  the 
famous  Pantheon  (Napoleon's  tomb),  the  Jardin  des 
Plantes  and  the  Hotel  des  Invalides. 

Strange  to  say.  however  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
river  Seine  intercepts  nearly  equal  portions  of  the  city, 
yet  the  traffic  conditions  from  one  bank  to  the  other  are 
noticeably  different  from  those  of  certain  other  centres 
of  population  similarly  situated  as  regards  the  presence 
of  one  or  tnore  large  rivers. 

For  example,  New  York's  millions  find  three  or  four 
main  arteries  sufficient  to  accommodate  the  intercourse 
with  Brooklyn,  while  the  same  condition  exists  to  a  less 
marked  degree  in  London ;  but,  in  Paris,  one  finds  that 
a  bridge  is  seemingly  the  necessary  adjunct  to  every 
street  heading  toward  the  river.  In  a  distance  of  less 
than  ten  miles  one  is  surprised  to  find  some  twenty -six 
bridges.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  traffic  conditions 
in  Paris  are  amply  -provided  for,  although  the  number  of 
bridges  is  by  no  means  in  excess  of  the  requirements. 
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Pont  de  la   Concorde — Built   1787-1790,   the   Upper   Portion    Being   Constructed   from   Stones   Taken   from   the    Bastille. 


View   Along   Same    Bridge,    Showing   the    iVIagniflcent   Approach  to  the   Place  de  la  Concorde. 
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Pont   Au    Change — Although    One   of   the    Most    Ancient    Bridges    in    Paris,    It    was    Entirely    Rebuilt    in    1858-59. 


Pont  d'Arcole,   As   It   Appears   Looking  from  the  Cite  Toward   the    Hotel    de   Ville. 
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There  are  several  other  features  worthy  of  notice  in 
considering  the  various  phases  of  "Parisian  bridges." 
Among  these  is  the  historical  importance  which  is  attach- 
ed to  certain  of  the  older  structures.  The  native  Parisian 
tells  with  considerable  pride  of  the  wonderful  and  inter- 
esting deeds  committed  in  the  vicinity  of  certain  bridges. 
or  of  certain  other  bridges  which  comme'niorate  the  va  i- 
ant  acts  of  bygone  heroes.  Thus  the  fact  is  evinced  thit 
the  average  citizen  regards  "the  bridge"  as  something 
beyond  a  mere  commercially  necessary  evil,  a  tax-raiser 
or  a  political  gratuity. 

This  spirit  of  public  interest  is  further  exemplified  by 
the  marked  presence  of  art  and  architecture.  Artistic 
design  is  so  skilfully  combined  with  engineering  accuracy 
as  to  supersede  entirely  the  crude  apparency  of  the  latter. 
The  mere  mention  of  this  feature  is  undoubtedly  suffi 
cient  in  itself  except  to  say  that  the  same  marvellous 
aesthetic  development  is  probably  the  greatest  object  lesson 
the  bridges  of  Paris  have  to  teach  the  architects  and  engi- 
neers of  our  own  continent. 

Referring  to  the  engineering  features  of  bridge  con 
struction  along  the  Seine,  there  are  certain  points  worthy 
of  notice. 

When  a  Canadian  or  .\merican  engineer  visits  Europe 
he  is  surely  impressed  with  the  prevalence  of  the  arch  in 
all  types  of  construction.  "Les  Ponts  de  Paris"  are  prac- 
tically all  of  this  kind,  from  the  massive  gray  stone  circu- 
lar arch  of  the  sixteenth  centurv  to  the  cast  iron  bridge  of 
recent  years  and  the  neat  appearing  steel  parabolic  struc- 
ture of  the  present  day. 

One  hesitates  to  give  specific  reasons  for  this  con 
diticn ;  but,  it  might  be  proper  to  infer  that  the  inborn 
sense  of  beauty  and  early  schooling  in  classic  works  of 
art  of  the  average  European  might  be  in  some  way 
accountable  for  the  general  adoption  of  the  arch  type  for 
artistic  municipal  bridges. 

Another  striking  feature  which  is  especially  noticeable 
in  the  more  recently  constructed  bridges,  is  the  clever 
effect  successfully  attained  in  designing  the  structure  so 
as  to  give  the  entire  bridge-crossing  an  appearance  ex- 
actly continuous  with  that  of  the  adjoining  boulevard. 

To  illustrate:  A  tourist  motoring  in  Paris  is  alleged 
to  have  asked  of  his  chauffeur : 

"Est  ce  que  nous  avons  traverse  la  Seine?" 

And  the  latter  replies: 

"Eh,  Mon  Dieu !  vous  avez  passe  le  Pont  dTena 
depuis  cinq  minutes,  Monsieur." 

Investigating  further,  one  might  notice  that  although 
the  more  elaborate  structures  are  built  of  cast  iron  or 
steel,  yet,  when  the  engineer  views  the  austere,  cemented 
stone  arches  which  have  withstood  the  wear  of  the  water 
for  several  centuries,  it  is  evident  that  the  longevity  of 
the  masonrv  bridge  must  not  be  neglected  as  a  factor  in 
modern  bridge  designing. 

Although  a   complete   description  of   the  architectural 
and  engineering  features  of  Parisian  bridges  is  not  within 
the  scope  of  the  present  article,  yet  the  foregoing  remarks 
mav  perhaps  be  enhanced  somewhat  by  a  few  facts  con 
cerning  the  more  important  of  the  structures. 
Pont  de  la  Concorde. 

We  might  refer  first  to  the  Pont  de  la  Concorde,  which 
crosses  the  Seine  from  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  to  the 
Chambre  des  Deputes.  This  bridge  was  built  by  Perronet 
in  1787  1790.  The  upper  portion  of  the  bridge  was  con- 
structed with  stones  originally  taken  froln  the  Bastille. 
The  piers,  which  take  the  form  of  half  columns,  were 
adorned  with  a  number  of  statues,  which  have  been  re- 
moved to  Versailles. 

Pont  Alexandre  Trois. 

At  the  enci  of  the  Avenue  Alexandre-Trois,  and  lead- 
ing to  the  Esplanade  des  Tnvalides,  is  situated  the  Pout 
Alexandre  Trois. 

Not  only  is  this  bridee  the  largest  and  handsomest 
bridge  in  Paris,  but  it  is  generally  conceded  to  rank  as 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  bridges  in  the  world.  The  foun- 
dation stone  was  laid  by  Czar  Nicholas  II.  in  1896,  an! 


the  bridge  was  completed  in  1900  by  Resal  &  Alby,  the 
engineers,  and  Cassien-Bernard  &  Cousin,  the  architects. 
The  bridge  consists  of  a  low  rise  steel  arch  352  feet  in 
length  by  130  feet  in  width.  At  each  end  is  a  massive 
pylon  75  feet  in  height,  surmounted  by  gilded  groups  of 
Pegasi  led  by  Fame,  by  Fremiet  (right  bank)  and  Granet 
and  Steiner  (left  bank)  ;  these  are  flanked  by  groups  re- 
presenting France  at  different  epochs  of  history,  by  Lenoir 
and  Michel  (right  bank),  Coutan  and  Marqueste  (left 
bank),  and  by  lions  led  by  children  (Gardet,  right  bank; 
Dalou,  left  bank).  The  allegorical  groups  in  the  centre 
of  the  arch  are  by  Recipon ;  on  the  downstream  side  are 
the  arms  of  Paris ;    on  the  other  those  of  St.  Petersburg. 

Pont  des  Invalidcs. 
Farther  on  is  the  Pont  des  Invalides,  originally  built 
in  1827-29,  and  rebuilt  in  1854-5.    This  bridge  is  adorned 
with  Victories  by  Dieboldt  and  Villain. 

Pont  de  I' Alma. 

Another  structure  of  considerable  importance  is  known 
as  Pont  deT.\lma,  which  was  built  in  1856  and  named  in 
memory  of  the  Crimean  War.  The  buttresses  are  elii- 
hellishcd  with  handsome  figures  of  a  zouave  and  a  private 
cf  the  line  bv  Dieboldt,  and  an  arti  leryman  and  a  chas- 
seur by  Arnaud. 

The  recent  flood  of  the  river  Seine,  of  which  the 
world's  newspapers  gave  vivid  accounts,  did  not  have  the 
damaging  effect  depicted  by  certain  journals.  The  only 
bridge  that  was  seriously  affected  by  the  high  water  was 
the  Pont  de  I'.Mma.  The  level  of  the  water  assumed  a 
higher  elevation  than  the  crown  of  the  arch  of  this  bridge. 
Hence  the  structure  was  temporarily  converted  into  a  dam 
with  all  the  consequent  stresses  for  which  the  bridge  was 
])robiibly  not  designed.  , 

Pont  d'lena. 
Somewhat  below  the  middle  of  the  Pare  du  Trocadero 
one  finds  Pont  d'lena,  constructed  1809-13  by  Lamande, 
tC'  commemorate  the  victory  after  which  the  bridge  is 
named  (1806).  The  bridge  was  widened  by  33  feet  in 
1900.  The  -rincipal  decorative  features  of  the  bridge  are 
a  series  of  figures  of  eagles.  There  are  also  four  colossal 
horse-tamers,  a  Roman,  a  Greek,  an  .^.rab  and  a  Gaul. 
The  surface  of  this  bridge  is  a  notable  example  of  the 
through-street  effect  which  is  a  prominent  feature  of 
these  bridges. 

Pont  de  Passy. 

The  Pont  de  Passy  crosses  the  river  at  the  upper  end 
of  the  Allee  des  Cygnes.  It  was  built  in  1903  6  in  place 
of  the  o'd  Passerelle  de  Passy.  The  bridge  has  two  decks, 
the  upper  one  being  used  by  the  Metropolitan  Railway  of 
Paris  (the  underground).  One  may  find  on  the  bridge 
several  large  statues  and  reliefs;  a'so  four  splendid 
groups  (by  Michel)  representing  the  "Blacksmiths  of  In 
dustrial  France"  and  the  "Boatmen  of  the  Seine.'' 

Ponl-Viadnc  d'Antcuil. 
Situated  at  Auteuil,  one  of  the  suburban  districts  of 
Paris,  is  a  large  bridge  and  viaduct  known  as  the  Pon:- 
\'iaduc  d' Auteuil.  The  bridge  consists  of  234  arches,  and 
upon  it  is  situated  the  inmiense  viaduct  of  the  Chemin  de 
Fer  de  Ceinture  (underground  belt-line  of  Paris).  The 
bridge  is  constructed  of  masonry  throughout. 

Pont  Neuf. 

."Xt  the  west  end  of  the  Cite  is  a  bridge  1,080  feet 
long  and  75  feet  wide,  crossing  both  arms  of  the  Seine, 
known  as  the  Pont  Neuf.  In  spite  of  the  remarkably  good 
condition  of  the  masonry  in  this  structure,  one  is  sur- 
prised to  find  it  the  oldest  bridge  in  Paris.  It  was  con- 
structed in  1578  1604,  although  it  was  remodelled  in  1852, 
antl  the  end  ne.xt  the  left  bank  was  restored  in  1886.  The 
masks  supporting  the  cornice  on  the  outside  are  copies  oi" 
those  originally  executed  by  Cercaux.  On  the  island 
halfway  across  the  bridge  is  the  fine  equestrian  statue  of 
Henri  IV.  by  Lemot,  erected  in  1818  to  replace  one  which 
had  sfod  there  from  1635  to  1792.     In  the  latter  vear  it 
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was  melted  down  and  made  into  a  cannon.  Louis  XVIH. 
retaliated  by  causing  the  statue  of  Napoleon  on  the  Ven- 
dome  Column  and  another  of  the  Emperor  intended  for 
the  column  at  Boulogne -sur -Mar  to  be  melted  down  in 
order  to  provide  material  for  the  new  statue.  On  the 
back  of  the  monument  is  an  exact  copy  of  the  original 
Latin  inscription,  and  at  the  sides  are  two  bronze  reliefs 
representing  Henry  IV.  distributing  bread  among  the  be- 
sieged Parisians  and  causing  peace  to  be  proclaimed  by 
the  Archbishop  of  Paris  at  Notre  Dame.  From  this 
bridge  one  may  obtain  a  splendid  view  of  the  Louvre,  the 
famous  Parisian  art  gallery  and  museum. 

"In  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  the  Pont 
Neuf  was  the  favorite  rendezvous  of  newsvendors,  jug- 
glers, showViien,  loungers  and  thieves.  To  this  motley 
crowd  Tabarin,  the  famous  satirist,  used  to  spout  his 
witicisms  from  a  olatform  which  he  set  up  between  Nos. 
13  and  IS  in  the  Place  du  Pont  Neuf." 

"One  of  the  first  hydraulic  pumps,  the  'Samaratine,' 
was  erected  on  this  bridge." 

Pont  an  Change. 

Leading  from  the  Place  du  Chatelet  to  the  Cite  is 
situated  a  bridge  known  as  the  Pont  au  Change,  which  is 
one  of  the  most  ancient  in  Paris,  and  is  almost  as  cele- 
brated as  Pont  Neuf.  The  structure  takes  its  name  from 
the  shops  of  money  changers  and  goldsmiths  located  in 
the  neighborhood.     It  was  entirely  rebuilt  in  1858-59. 

Pont  des  Arts. 

At  the  eastern  limit  of  the  Quartier  Saint  Germain, 
one  finds  the  Pont  des  Arts.  This  bridge  is  built  of  cast 
iron  and  is  used  for  pedestrians  only.  It  was  constructed 
in  1802-4.  It  received  its  name  from  the  Palais  des  Arts, 
as  the  Louvre  was  once  called. 

Pont  du  Carrousel. 

The  west  portion  of  the  Quartier  Saint  Germain  is 
connected  with  the  right  bank  by  a  series  of  handsorne 
bridges.  One  known  as  the  Pont  du  Carrousel,  formerlv 
called  Pont  des  Saints  Peres,  was  erected  by  Palonceau 
in  1832  34.  It  was  embellished  by  four  large  statues  by 
Petitot,  representing  Plenty  and  Industry  on  the  right 
bank,  and  the  Seine  and  the  City  of  Paris  on  the  left 
bank. 

Pont  Royal. 

Another  of  this  series  is  known  as  Pont  Royal,  built 


in  1685.     The  bridge  consists  of  five  stone  arches  which 
span  the  river  opposite  the  Pavilion  de  Flore. 

Pont  de  Solferino. 
Near  Pont  Royal  is  situated  the  Pont  de  Solferino.    It 
consists  of  three  cast  iron  arches  erected  in  1858-59. 

Pont  d'Austerlits. 

Pont  d'Austerlitz  was  erected  in  1802-7,  and  was  re- 
built in  1855,  and  enlarged  in  1884-5.  The  bridge  owes 
its  name  to  General  Valhubert,  who  was  killed  at  the 
battle  of  Austerlitz  in  1805. 

The  foregoing  synopsis  will  probably  be  sufficient  for 
a  partial  understanding  of  the  part  which  bridges  have  ro 
p!ay  in  the  historv,  art,  architecture  and  civic  development 
of  Paris.  However,  in  concluding,  it  might  be  noticed 
that  the  conditions  which  affect  European  bridge  building 
are  not  quite  analagous  to  those  prevailing  in  our  own 
municipalities.  On  this  continent  the  lives  of  persons 
famous  in  history  are  usually  commemorated  by  costly 
monuments,  tombs  or  mausoleums.  We  have  not  yet  fully 
attained  that  degree  of  constructive  excellence  which 
combines  art  with  utility.  There  are,  nevertheless,  indica- 
tions of  progress  in  this  direction,  notably  the  handsome 
series  of  small  bridges  in  Belle  Isle  Park,  Detroit.  New 
York,  Boston,  St.  Louis,  Toronto,  and  other  places  are 
beginning  to  undertake  ventures  of  this  kind,  and  it  has 
been  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  stimulate,  if  possible, 
this  meritorious  tendency.  Further,  it  'may  be  reasonably 
supposed  that  along  with  the  perfecting  of  structural  con- 
crete arches,  the  artistic  and  historical  factors  of  Ameri- 
can municipal  bridge  building  will  receive  the  increasing 
attention  they  well  deserve. 


AN  ANNOUNCEMENT  is  out  making  known  the  part- 
nership of  Mr.  Percy  E.  Nobbs,  M.A.,  F.R.I.B.A., 
A.R.C.A.,  and  Mr.  George  T.  Hyde,  B.Sc,  B.S.,  who  have 
opened  an  architectural  office  at  157  St.  James  street, 
Montreal,  under  the  firm  name  of  Nobbs  &  Hyde.  Neidier 
of  these  gentlemen  require  an  introduction  in  architectural 
circles,  especially  Mr.  Nobbs,  who  as  Professor  of  Archi- 
tecture at  McGill  University  for  several  years  back,  and 
as  a  contributor  to  architectural  literature,  has  done  much 
to  assist  the  advancement  of  the  profession  in  Canada. 
Construction  desires  to  join  the  many  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances in  extending  felicitations  and  in  wishing  the 
new  firm  every  possible  success. 


Pont   de    TAIma— Built    in    1856    In    Memory   of   the   Crimean    War.      This    Structure    was    the    Bridg  e    IVIost      Endanqered      by      the 
Flood   of  January,   1910. 
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RCHITECTURAL 

QUALITIES  AS  RELATED 
TO  CHURCH  AND  STATE 


Factors    and    Inllucnces    in    Early,    Mediaeval    and   Modern    Work, 

as    Manifested    in    the    Architectural    Character    of 

Ecclesiastical    and    Public    Buildings. 


THE  ATTITUDE  OF  THE  ANCIENT  GREEKS 
towards  religion,  art,  dialect  and  rhetoric  is  wor- 
thy of  consideration.  Their  Pantheon,  says 
Viator,  in  The  Architect  of  September  17th,  was  peopled 
by  a  mythological  crew  of  demonic  divinities,  who  were 
actuated  by  human  passions  and  were  willing,  in  consid- 
eration of  bribes,  to  divert  the  otherwise  propcsed  course 
of  events.  Originally  these  divinities  merely  symbolized 
various  forces  and  propensities  of  Nature,  but  after  a 
lapse  of  time  they  received  an  accretion  of  individual  and 
divine  power.  The  Greeks  treated  their  gods  and  god- 
desses with  a  cool  aloofness  of  passion  that  has  in  it  an 
amusing  element;  there  was  no  religious  ardour  such  as 
is  now  understood,  and  characters  like  Socrates  were  net 
numerous  enough  to  affect  the  general  racial  char- 
acteristics, the  latter  including  many  interesting 
and  even  fine  qualities,  though  amongst  these  we 
do  not  find  religiosity.  This  being  so,  what  wonder 
is  it  that  the  Classic  temples,  however  much  we  may 
admire  them  as  works  of  art,  do  not  appeal  to  our  re- 
ligious sense?  They  leave  us  sensuously  cold  and  unin- 
spired and  conscious  of  the  insincere  religion  that  accom- 
panied their  production.  Insincere !  That  is  a  most  suit- 
able adjective  to  use,  for  as  it  well  defines  the  Grecian 
attitude  towards  ethical  matters,  so  was  the  opposite  qual- 
ity— sincerity — the  potent  factor  in  all  that  concerned 
their  art ;  and  it  is  directly  due  to  this  unaffected  bias  to- 
wards  the  fine  arts  that  the  Greeks  produced  buildings 
which  cause  beholders  to  forget  purpose  and  fitness  in 
the  rapt  artistic  admiration  engendered  by  the  other  es- 
sential qualities  of  good  design. 

Examining  further  we  may  note  the  Athenian  love 
for  academic  debates,  their  rigorous  adhesion  to  and  de- 
votion for  good  laws,  their  virile  belief  in  the  mens  sano 
in  corporc  sano;  and  thus  we  learn  to  realize  the  fact  that 
in  these  matters  their  art  aided  the  sense  of  fitness  in- 
stead of  opposing  it.  For  though  the  academic  qualities 
of  their  religious  buildings  served  to  express  in  the  main 
thtir  own  attitude  towards  religion,  we  hold  that  such  is 
not  the  natural  or  rational  attitude.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  dignified  sedateness  and  the  restrained  beauty  of  their 
secular  public  buildings  were  more  worthily  and  suitably 
decked  in  Classic  garb  than  they  would  have  been  in  any 
other  known  to  the  children  of  men.  Renaissance  alone 
excepted. 

Though  Roman  as  compared  with  Grecian  art  was 
somewhat  debased,  yet  it  possessed  the  same  elemental 
features  and  a  similar  aspect  in  regard  to  religion  up  to 
the  days  of  Constantine  the  Great.  But  the  Romans  de- 
veloped a  love  of  luxury  unknown  to  the  Athenians  in 
their  palmy  days,  and  this  taste  acted  adversely  respecting 
the  architectural  design  of  many  of  their  public  build- 
ings, though  bathing  establishments  and  places  of  enter- 
tainment would  benefit;  and  in  this  connection  the  Pan- 
theon at  Rome,  regarded  as  a  hall  attached  to  public  baths 
has  inilisputable  claim  to  a<lniiration,  whilst  viewed  as  a 
temple  it  is  unsatisfactory. 

Following  upon  tho.se  remarks  that  child  of  Classic  ar- 
chitecture knawn  under  the  name  of  Renaissance  is  sim- 
ilarly less  fitted  for  the  expression  of  religious  ideals  than 
are  those  styles  which  bear  the  stamp  of  indigenous  re- 
ligious fervour.  And  it  is  to  be  observed  generally  that 
people  are  more  soulfully  impressed  in  places  of  worship 


designed  in  one  of  the  Gothic  styles,  even  if  at  times  they 
are  more  intellectually  moved  by  Renaissance  churches. 

Before,  however,  adverting  to  Gothic  art,  a  few  re- 
marks may  be  acco^rded  to  early  Christian  and  some  other 
styles,  and  to  the  position  they  hold  in  regard  to  inherent 
suitability  for  Church  or  State  architecture.  Respecting 
early  Christian  populations  there  cannot  be  two  opinions 
as  to  the  sincerity  of  their  religious  tenets,  a  sincerity 
not  necessarily  reflected  in  their  ecclesiastical  buildings 
for  reasons  now  to  be  stated.  Where  persecution  of  the 
believers  was  not  actively  exercised,  it  was  nearly  always 
to  be  anticipated;  consequently  religious  enthusiasm  ex- 
pended it.sclf  in  acts  of  devotion  and  martyrdom,  though 
it  was  at  the  same  time  recognized  as  impolitic  and  un- 
christian to  invite  the  imposition  of  that  thorny  crown 
by  any  show  of  luxury  such  as  might  provide  a  lever 
wherewith  the  persecutors  could  raise  a  specious  case 
against  the  followers  of  the  new  faith.  Not,  indeed,  that 
there  was  much  chance  of  being  luxurious,  as  the  early 
Christians  were  for  the  most  part  poorly  endowed  with 
the  world's  goods,  and  were  thus  deprived  of  the  means 
of  gratifying  a  natural  desire  to  honor  their  Master  by 
the  presentation  of  choiice  gifts.  Policy  and  poverty  thus 
combined  to  prevent  the  early  Christian  churches  from 
being  places  of  grandeur.  As  a  result  the  buildings 
erected  were  mere  aulo<c  or  basilicoe,  the  plan  being  that 
of  the  old  heathen  Hall  of  Justice  and  not  infrequently 
structurally  decorated  with  portions  of  the  old  heathen 
disused  temples;  of  necessity  the  result  was  nearly  as 
cold  and  formal  as  Classic  art  itself,  and  it  could  in  no 
way  interpret  the  mysticism  attaching  to  Christian  tenets. 

But  (it  may  be  remarked)  Oriental  art  is  not  cold  and 
formal ;  Chinese,  Japanese,  Byzantine,  Indian — these  are 
not  cold  and  formal,  nor  actuated  in  regard  to  expressing 
religious  sentiment  by  any  such  restrictions  as  just  de- 
tailed. To  dispose  of  the  first-named  it  is  well  known 
chat  the  Celestials  have  been  conservative  in  art  as  in  re- 
ligion and  everything  else  from  the  early  days  of  their 
very  ancient  empire;  any  reforms  and  progress  observ- 
able in  their  territories  have  been  forced  upon  them  by 
external  pressure.  Though  a  very  ancient  civilization — 
or,  perhaps,  because  of  its  antiquity — it  is  one  that  other 
nations  regard  as  childish  in  many  respects;  with  child- 
hood, crude  ideas  as  to  form  and  color  go  hand  in  hand. 
The  religion  of  Confucius  is  one  apart  from  all  other 
known  creeds  and  is,  perhaps,  justly  given  effect  to  by 
the  fantastic  designs  of  Chinese  art.  In  fact,  this  nation 
is  adapted  (and  possibly^  better  adapted  than  others)  to 
express  garden  architecture  and  similar  work,  but  it  can- 
not do  justice  to  Church  or  State  buildings. 

Any  nation,  also,  whose  taste  for  luxurious  display 
pervades  all  its  actions  at  home  and  abroad,  a  nation  that 
regards  the  Ruling  Power  as  supremely  sensuous  and  the 
future  state  of  existence  as  a  life  of  voluptuous  pleasures, 
any  such  nation  is  but  ill-adapted  to  express  religious  or 
State  architecture  in  a  manner  that  would  adequately 
realize  their  respective  claims;  and  consequently,  under 
the  ban  of  unsuitability,  we  must  include  Oriental  styles 
generally. 

Byzantine  architecture  gives  evidence  of  the  co-op- 
eration of  true  religious  feeling  and  expression,  though 
for  the  full  development  of  this  we  must  seek  the  Gothic 
styles.  In  the  eastern  empire  of  Constantine,  buildings 
were  erected  whose  planning  was  no  less  serviceable  for 
the  proper  exercise  of  worship  than  that  of  the  early 
Christian  buildings,  and  whose  architectural  treatment, 
unshackled  by  considerations  either  of  prudent  seclusion 
or  of  economy,  yet  evinced  an  artistic  avoidance  of  exu- 
berance combined  with  a  justifiable  use  of  color  and  of 
structural  design. 

It  is,  however,  only  when  the  period  of  the  later  Ro- 
manesque work  is  reached  that  a  distinctly  expressed  cc- 
clesiasticism  is  observable.  Perhaps  the  main  factor  re- 
sponsible for  this  is  the  religious  ardour  arising  after 
the  close  of  the  tenth  century  of  our  era,  when  people 
were  relieved  from  the  fear  that  the  world  would     end 
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with  the  close  of  the  year  1000.  The  bar  safely  crossed, 
the  nations  put  out  to  sea  full  of  hope  and  thankfulness, 
and  being  more  simple-minded  and  direct  than  those  of 
to-day  they  were  not  afraid  to  express  their  love  and 
gratitude  in  buildings  devoted  to  their  religious  worship. 

It  must  be  evident  that  where  the  idea  of  a  God  is  of 
an  exalted  Being  inhabiting  space  and  far  removed  from 
the  pettinesses  of  mortals,  this  w^ill  best  find  expression 
where  no  cramped  effects  are  to  be  seen ;  and  as  the  cur- 
ious notion  has  ever  been  prevalent  that  heaven  is  above 
us,  not  around  us,  this  would  again  be  best  expressed  by 
a  lofty  building. 

But  there  is  another  point  to  bear  in  mind  as  probably 
influencing  the  adoption  of  loftier  church  interiors,  and 
this  is  the  introduction  of  the  organ  fairly  contemporane- 
ously with  the  advent  of  the  eleventh  century.  To  give 
due  effect  to  the  tones  of  this  majestic  instrument  a  spa- 
cious   building  is  required. 

At  the  same  time  also  (or  perhaps  somewhat  earlier) 
there  arose  from  whatsoever  cause  a  general  disuse  of 
Autolycan  trifles  from  ancient  heathen  edifices  such  as 
had  formerly  been  introduced  mosaic-wise  into  Christian 
churches.  A  certain  "feeling"  of  Classicism  in  the  orna- 
ment was  to  be  expected,  but  progressively  this  gave 
place  to  other  forms  not  intrinsically  better  by  any  means, 
but  as  having  no  resemblance  to  what  had  preceded  they 
kept  the  mind  of  the  observer  free  from  any  suggestions 
of  heathen  work.  Anything  in  the  nature  of  affectation 
in  this  matter  of  suitable  mouldings  and  ornament  is  to  be 
deprecated;  the  bowtell,  dog  tooth,  cat's  head,  roll  mould- 
ing, diaper,  etc.,  are  no  more  expressive  of  religious  feel- 
ing than  are  the  echinus,  scotia,  egg-and-dart,  honeysuckle 
or  acanthus.  Where  the  difference  arises  is  in  the  work- 
manship, mediaeval  art  showing  an  individuality,  a  free- 
dom from  undue  restraint,  a  lack  of  cold  formality,  alto- 
gether opposed  to  the  practice  of  Classic  art. 

The  desire  to  obtain  increased  proportionate  height 
prepared  the  way  for  the  use  of  the  pointed  arch ;  and 
here,  once  again,  is  apparent  an  added  interpretation  of 
religious  ideals.  With  the  semicircular  arch  the  eye  is 
held  within  a  confined  space  travelling  from  one  spring- 
ing point  to  the  other  almost  unconsciously ;  with  the 
pointed  arch  the  effect  is  just  the  reverse,  the  eye  tend- 
ing to  continue  the  course  of  flight  upwards.  Quite  un- 
conscious interpretation  we  may  believe  this  use  of  the 
pointed  arch  to  be.  but  none  the  less  effective.  The  idea 
that  pointed  architecture  had  its  origin  either  in  leafy 
avenues  or  in  intertwining  round  arches  may  be  set  aside 
Es  being  more  plausible  than  probable. 

A  reference  was  made  earlier  to  the  mysticism  attach- 
ing to  Christian  tenets;  this  may  be  contrasted  with  what 
may  be  termed  the  "mystery"  connected  with  some  of 
the  more  remote  faiths  wherein  the  prevalent  idea  was 
that  the  gloom  of  the  temple  interior  should  be  in  direct 
ratio  to  its  sanctity.  This  effect  of  gloom  and  mystery 
was  obtained  hv  two  methods,  if  not  three ;  the  ancient 
temple  consisted  of  a  congeries  of  rooms  progressively 
narrower,  lower  and  more  shut  off  from  the  light  of  day 
as  the  innermost  sanctuary  was  approached.  This  could 
not  but  result  in  a  tendency  to  making  a  terror  of  religion, 
and  the  heirarchy  enhanced  this  impression  on  the  lower 
orders  by  calling  to  its  aid  the  use  of  scientific  tricks  and 
mechanical   subtleties. 

How  different  to  the  more  modern  ideal  of  concen- 
trating the  resources  of  art  and  shedding  a  brilliant  light 
upon  the  centra!  point  of  attraction  in  a  place  of  worship 
as  most  effectively  seen  in  the  chancel  of  a  church.  The 
soul  of  religion  is  not  wrapped  in  mysterious  veilings, 
and  the  faith  of  worshippers  is  invited  to  satisfy  its  crav- 
ings intelligently,  not  blindly.  The  accidental  mysticism 
arising  from  what  has  been  termed  "dim,  religious  light" 
has  been,  perhaps,  unduly  insisted  upon,  as  the  feeling  is 
probably  the  result  of  environment. 

The  fitness  of  pointed  architecture  for  ecclesiastical 
buildings  having  been  analysed  in  brief,  what  may  be 
said   about   its   Fuitabilitics   for   State   edifices?     Firstly,  it 


is  evident  that  the  more  elevated  the  purpose  of  the 
building  the  more  should  it  express  dignity,  formality,  re- 
serve, stateliness  and  continuity.  It  would  be  unpardon- 
able to  suggest  that  in  most  Governmental  methods  there 
is  any  continuity  of  policy  in  the  generally  accepted 
sense,  and  yet,  on  the  principle  that  "under  all  circum- 
stances the  King's  Government  must  be  carried  on,"  there 
is  an  underlying  idea  of  continuity  that  should  find  ex- 
pression in  the  "frozen  music"  of  architecture.  In  Gothic 
art  there  is  a  lightness  of  touch,  a  certain  irresponsibility 
and  other  qualities  mentioned  earlier,  that  militate  against 
its  fitness  for  the  expression  of  State  architecture;  and 
whilst  these  qualities  may  recommend  it  for  private  and 
for  certain  public  buildings,  yet  it  is  conceivable  that 
other  qualities  may  prove  adverse  to  its  free  use  even 
for  these  purposes. 

The  English  Houses  of  Parliament  are  well  adapted 
to  point  a  moral,  though  they  do  not  adorn  the  tale  of 
nineteenth  century  progress.  Who  does  not  recall  Car- 
lyle's  denunciation  of  them  ("Latter-Day  Pamphlets"), 
written  as  the  time  of  their  completion  approached?  "A 
wilderness  of  stone  pepper-boxes  with  tin  flags  atop  .  .  . 
if  this  is  ideal  beauty,  except  for  sugarwork  and  the  more 
elaborate  kinds  of  gingerbread,  what  is  real  ugliness? 
Can  any  earnest  soul  pass  them  without  mentally  exclaim- 
ing 'Apage  !'  and  striking  a  pious  cross  in  the  air?"  So 
far  Carlyle.  Dignity  (that  is,  the  expression  ofit)  is  at 
a  discount,  and  where  the  whole  surface  is  cut  up  into 
restless  elaboration  the  expression  of  continuity  is  im- 
possible ;  and  with  the  absence  of  these  is  also  to  be  noted 
the  absence  of  formality  (though  not  of  stiffness  by  any 
means),  reserve  and  stateliness. 

When  our  eyes  are  turned  to  the  English  Law  Courts 
in  the  Strand  we  see  another  phase  of  Gothic,  also  unsuit- 
able. The  Palace  of  St.  Stephen's  (criticised  in  the  pre- 
ceding paragraph)  is  Classic  clothed  in  Gothic  garb;  the 
Law  Courts  renounce  Classicism  altogether  and  presents 
to  passers-by  a  confused  jumble  of  buildings  that  quite 
fail  to  typify  the  orderly  process  of  law. 

But  when  we  regard  the  various  blocks  of  Govern- 
ment offices  within  sight  of  St.  Stephen's,  their  fitness  is 
at  once  apparent,  and  we  are  in  a  position  then  to  establish 
the  justice  of  our  adverse  criticisms  above  and  to  absolve 
ourselves  from  any  charge  of  jaundiced  views. 

In  State  architecture  it  is  proper  to  include  Royal  pal- 
aces, where  the  predominating  influence  may  indeed  be 
traced  to  their  public  character,  though  the  privacy  at- 
taching to  a  home  must  also  find  due  expression.  We  may 
exemplify  three  Royal  palaces  here — one  at  Madrid  (not 
the  Escurial),  one  at  Vienna,  and  one  in  England;  all 
three  are  Renaissance  in  style.  The  Spanish  palace  ex- 
hibits a  dignity,  formality  and  symmetrical  disposition 
that  relegate  it  in  appearance  to  the  rank  of  a  worthy 
Parliament  House,  for  it  bears  no  impress  of  domesticity. 
The  Vienna  palace,  though  less  formal,  shows  just  as 
few  signs  of  the  domestic  character.  Hampton  Court 
Palace,  however  (we  refer  to  Sir  Christopher  Wren's 
work  there),  by  its  greater  freedom  of  treatment  (and 
more  particularly  in  the  use  of  cheerful  red  brickwork  as 
an  integral  portion  of  the  design)  acquires  an  air  of 
combined  stateliness  and  homeliness  which  in  conjunc- 
tion with  its  noble  proportions  and  fair  surroundings  at 
once  sets  the  palatial  seal  upon  it  and  inspires  in  the  be- 
holder a  sense  of  its  absolute  fitness.  Gothic  art  in  one 
or  other  of  its  phases  may  serve  for  private  palaces,  but 
with  domestic  architecture  in  general  this  article  is  not 

concerned. 

» 

SAND  FACE  BRICKS  of  a  type  used  in  the  monaster- 
ies of  the  Middle  Ages,  are  again  being  adopted  to  quite 
an  extent  in  Continental  Europe.  This  style  of  brick, 
which  is  11  x  3  X  3  inches,  promise  to  have  considerable 
vogue  and  to  vie  strongly  for  popularity  vv'ith  the  thin 
Roman  brick  which  became  fashionable  a  few  years 
back. 
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^OOR  KNOCKERS- 
EARLY  SANCTUARY 
AND  DOMESTIC  TYPES 


Custom   oi  Ancient   in   announcing  their  presence  and  early  adoption 

of    time    honored     device.         Some    Knockers     of 

16tH  and  ISth   Century  designs. 

THE  QUESTION  as  to  whether  the  old  fashioned 
knocker  has  any  longer  a  legitimate  place  as  a 
doorway  requisite,  is  something  which  every  now 
and  again  obtrudes  itself  for  quiet  discussion  in  certain 
corners  of  architectural  circles.  Where  adopted  at  the 
present  time,  its  lack  of  utility  is  usually  indicated  by  an 
electric  bell  set  in  the  frame  of  the  door,  but  even  for 
some  years  before  the  advent  of  this  particular  device, 
the  door-knocker  had  been  rendered  archaic  by  a  non- 
observance  of  its  primary  function  on  the  part  of  visi- 
tors generally  who  deemed  it  less  disturbing  and  more 
polite  to  announce  their  presence  by  means  of  the  more 
gentle  rap  of  the  hand.  There  are,  however,  a  large 
number  of  both  designers  and  laymen  who  respect  its 
tradition  as  an  index  of  privacy,  and  as  a  simple  decor- 
ative feature  which  greatlv  adds  to  the  character  of  the 


Iron     Knocker    of    the 
18th    Century. 


Brass    Knocker   of   the 
18th    Century. 


entrance ;  and  there  are  many  who  think  that  with  a  few 
modifications,  it  could  be  made  to  serve  advantageously 
as  a  sort  of  a  push  plate  in  connection  with  an  electric 
call,  and  thereby  again  be  reinstated  in  an  utilitarian 
capacity. 

As  to  when  knockers  first  came  into  use,  says  Henry 
Walker,  in  the  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Architects 
(London)  it  is  difficult  to  determine.  In  the  houses  of 
tile  Greeks  and  Romans  the  doorway  contained  two  doors 
folding  together,  and  these  were  fastened  by  means  of 
bolts  pushed  into  sockets  in  the  sill.  At  night  the  front 
door  of  the  house  was  further  secured  by  means  of  a 
wooden  or  iron  bar  placed  across  it,  and  inserted  into 
sockets  on  each  side  of  the  doorway.  It  was  considered 
improper  to  enter  a  house  without  giving  notice  to  the 
inmates.  The  Spartans  gave  this  notice  by  shouting,  the 
Athenians  by  using  the  knocker,  where  it  was  provided, 
but  more  commonly  by  rapping  with  the  knuckles  or 
with  a  stick.  In  the  house  of  the  rich  a  porter  was  al- 
ways in  attendance  to  open  the  door.  He  was  generally 
a  eunuch  or  slave,  and  was  chained  to  his  post.     To  as- 


sist him  in  guarding  the  entrance  a  dog  was  kept  near, 
and  the  warning  "cave  canem"  was  sometimes  written 
near  the  door.  It  will  be  readily  appreciated  that  the 
attendant  at  the  door  would  frequently  weary  of  his 
vigil,  and  tumble  ofif  to  sleep.  Hence  the  necessity  of 
finding  some  means  of  awakening  him,  and  this  neces- 
sity probably  suggests  the  invention  of  the  door  knocker. 


Laquered  Brass  of  the  18th 
Century — Taken  from  the 
Birthplace  of  Philip  James 
Barley  Poet,  of  Notting- 
ham. 


Italian  Bronze  of  the  16th 
Century — Formerly  on  the 
Door  of  Nottingham  Castle. 


The  earliest   knockers   appear   to   have  been   plain    rings 
without  any  attempt  at  ornamentation. 

Sanctuary  Knockers. 

In  England,  the  oldest  remaining  examples  are  those 
known  as  "Sanctuary  Knockers,"  of  which  that  on  the 
north  door  of  Durham  Cathedral  is  typical.  Some  of 
the  cathedrals  and  parish  churches  in  this  country  were. 
at  one  time,  sanctuaries  or  harbours  of  refuge  for  crim- 
inals and  others.  If  the  pursued  could  reach  the  sanc- 
tuary before  being  captured  they  were  safe,  and  were 
housed,  fed,  and  protected  for  a  period  not  exceeding 
thirty-seven  days.  This  provision  necessitated  a  constant 
attendant,  night  and  day,  at  the  gate,  and  a  knocker  had 
to  be  provided  in  order  to  arouse  him.  Many  of  these 
sanctuary  knockers  are  grotesque,  others  symbolical,  and 


Cast  Iron   Knocker  of  the  18th   Century. 

all  worthy  of  the  closest  attention  by  students  of  archi- 
tectural detail. 

Domestic  Knockers. 

In  domestic  architecture  the  knocker  was  first  of  all 

crude  in  design  and  workmanship,  but  from  the  15th  to 

the  18th  century  knockers  of  excellent  design,  in  bronze, 

brass,  and  iron,  were  produced,  many  of  which  remain 

(^Concluded  on  page  63.) 


Reception    Hall,    Residence   of   Mr.    E.    R.   Wood,   Toronto — An    Interior    Characterized    by    a    Dignified    Simplicity    in 
Treatment,   and    Finished    in   White   Enamel   with   a   Soft   Yellow   Tinted    Ceiling.     Sproatt   &    Rolph,   Architects. 


Drawing    Room,    Residence   of   Mr.   E.   R.   Wood,   Toronto.     With    the     Hallway,    this    Room     is    In    Georgian    Char- 
acter.    The  Color  Scheme  is  in  White  and   Fawn,  with    Delicate  Touches  of  Green   and   Red   in   the   Draperies  and 
Carpets.      Sproatt   and    Rolph,   Architects. 
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Residence  of  Mr.   E.  R.  Wood,  Toronto.     An   Interesting    Example  of   Modernized    Eiizabetlnan   Architecture   in   English    Domestic   Design. 
Sproatt   &   Rolph,   Architects. 
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ATTRACTIVE 
TORONTO  HOME  IN 
ELIZABETHAN  DESIGN 


Residence  of  Mr.  E.  R.  Wood.     An  excellently  planned  and  beautifully  appointed  House, 
which  in  design  and  construction  is  exceptionally  well  adapted  to  its  environments. 


AVERY  SHORT  DISTANCE  south  of  the  Bloor 
street  stone  gates  to  Queen's  Park,  Toronto,  on 
the  west  side,  setting  behind  two  beautiful  old 
elms,  with  a  low  cut  English  hedge  in  front,  is  one  of 
the  best  examples  of  modernized  Elizabethan  architecture 
in  domestic  work  to  be  found  in  Toronto.  It  is  the  home 
of  Mr.  E.  R.  Wood,  and  was  designed  by  Messrs.  Sproatt 
&  Rolph.  Although  the  exterior  is  simple,  in  general 
effect  it  is  rich  in  the  extreme.  The  absence  of  heavy 
pilasters,  broken  with  quoins  and  bands,  that  had  a  tend- 
ency to  render  the  architecture  of  the  Elizabethan  period 
gorgeous  rather  than  elegant,  together  with  the  simple 
breaking  of  the  gables  and  the  excellent  square  treatment 
of  the  windows  gives  the  building  all  that  is  desirable  in 
the  architecture  of  this  period  in  domestic  design,  and 
produces  an  effect  that  is  elegant,  graceful  and  comfort- 
able, rather  than  one  that  is  rich  and  gorgeous. 

The  exterior  color  scheme  is  well  suited   to  the  en 
vironment;    the  brick  is  of  the  dark  red  common  variety, 
with  one  half  inch  grey  mortar  joints;   the  trimmings  are 
of  grey  cut  limestone,  while  the  roof  is  of  green  slate. 
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The  general  lay-out  of  the  house  has  been  planned 
with  a  view  to  comfort  and  convenience,  rather  than  dis- 
play and  grandeur.  The  ground  floor  contains  reception 
hall,  drawing  room,  living  room,  library,  dining  room, 
palm  room,  billiard  room  and  kitchen  service. 

The  front  entrance  opens  into  a  spacious  reception 
hall,  with  beamed  ceiling  and  heavy  pilasters.  The  wood 
work  is  white  enameled,  and  the  panelling  in  the  ceiling 
is  of  a  delicate  tone  of  yellow.  The  drawing  room  to  the 
right  is  decorated  in  white  and  fawn,  relieved  with  a 
touch  of  delicate  tones  of  green  and  red  in  the  draperies, 
silk  wall  hangings  and  carpet.  This  room,  as  well  as  the 
reception  room,  in  both  decoration  and  furnishings,  have 
a  strong  feeling  of  Georgian. 

To  the  right  of  the  hall  are  the  living  and  dining 
rooms.  The  woodwork  and  the  mission  furniture  in  the 
living  room  are  of  oak,  finished  in  an  Early  English  tone. 
A  large  Elizabethan  recessed  fireplace  lends  an  air  of 
comfort  to  this  large  well  appointed  room. 

The  most  unique,  and  at  the  same  time,  the  coziest 
room  in  the  house,  is  the  library,  which  is  at  the  left  of 


Library,    Residence  of   iVIr.    E.   R.   Wood,   Toronto.      Here  t  hie   Woodwork   is   Enameiled   a   Sea   Green,   and   the   Freize 
and   Ceiiing    Decorated   with    Naturalized    iVIural    Designs    in   Subdued    Tones.      Sproatt   and    Rolph,   Architects. 


Living    Room,    Residence   of   IVlr.    E.    R.    Wood,   Toronto — Finished    in    Early    English    Oak.      The    Large    Elizabethan 
Recessed    Fireplace    is    Especially    Noteworthy.      Sproatt  &   Rolph,  Architects. 
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the  living  room.  The  woociwork  is  enameled  a  sea  green 
and  the  walls  above  woodwork,  with  the  ceiling,  are  de- 
corated with  mural  work  of  naturalized  ornament  in  sub- 


Ground    Floor    Plan,    Residence    of    Mr. 
Sprott   &    Rolph,   Architects. 


Wood,    Toronto. 


dued  tones.  Tlie  furniture  is  of  the  heavy  mission  style, 
with  Early  English  finish,  and  has  dark  red  leather 
cushions.  The  color  combination,  although  unusual  for 
a  library,  is  harmoniously  worked  out. 

The  dining  room,  which  has  a  large  bay,  with  southern 
exposure,   is  finished  in  mahogany.     The  wall  panelling 


Detail    o^    Entrance,    Residence    of    Mr. 
Sproatt  &    Rolph,   Architects. 
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R.    Wood,    Toronto. 


runs  up  to  within  three  feet  of  the  beamed  ceiling.  The 
walls  above  the  panelling  are  finished  in  a  grey  tone  with 
a  greenish  tint,  relieved  with  a  narrow  gold  stripe.  The 
ceiling  panels  are  painted  a  delicate  yellow,  with  borders 
i;f  blue  and  a  narrow  stripe  of  gold.  This  room,  with 
the  living  room,  in  decorative  detail,  is  purely  modern- 
ized Elizabethan,  although  they  lack  the  cumbersome, 
heavy  ornaments  that  characterized  the  work  of  the  early 
designers  of  this  period.  The  carved  mantel  and  built- 
in  sidebf  ard  are  among  the  best  pieces  of  modern  Eliza- 
bethan decoration  we  have  ever  seen. 


The  palm  room,  wliich  leads  from  the  dining  room 
back  to  the  billiard  room,  is  decorated  and  furnished  in 
Georgian  style.  The  woodwork  is  white  enameled,  and 
the  walls  are  hung  with  a  silk  of  a  delicate  sea  green. 
The  furniture  is  upholstered  with  silk  of  the  same  texture 
and  color.  This,  is  a  very  bright  room,  and  in  addition 
to  a  large  bay  on  the  south,  has  a  skylight  of  slightly  or- 
namented glass.  The  billiard  room  is  panelled  with  se- 
lected  Circassian   walnut  to   the   coved  ceiling,  which   is 


Detail    of    Fireplace    in    Living    Room,    Residence    of    Mr.    E.    R. 
Wood,    Toronto.      Sproatt   &    Rolph,    Architects. 

richly  decorated  in  white  plastic  relief  work.  It  has  two 
large  bay  windows,  one  in  the  south  wall,  and  one  in  the 
west  wall.  At  the  north  end  of  the  room  is  a  high,  richly 
carved  mantel. 

The  arrangement  of  the  kitchen  service  is  ideal.  The 
pantries  and  kitchen  are  so  located  as  to  provide  the 
maximum  degree  of  convenience,  with  the  least  possibk- 
domestic  labor. 


Fireplace  in   Dining   Room,   Residence  of  Mr.  E. 
to.     Sproatt  &   Rolph,   Architects. 


R.  Wood,  Toron- 


Palm  Room,  Residence  of  Mr.  E.  R.  Wood,  Toronto,  Looking  Toward  the  Living  Room.  The  Woodwork  is  Stain- 
ed a  Rich  Brown,  with  the  Columns  and  Pilasters  Enamelled  White,  and  the  Wails  finished  in  a  Silk  of  Deli- 
cate Sea  Green.     Sproatt  and   Rolph,  Architects- 


Billiard  Room,  Residence  of  IVIr.  E.  R.  Wood,  Toronto,  Showing  the  High, 
are  Panelled  with  Select  Circassian  Walnut,  and  the  Ceiling  is  Finished  i 
Rolph,  Architects. 


Richly    Carved    Mantel.      The    Walls 
1    a    Soft    Grey     Tone.      Sproatt     and 
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The  main  stairway  leads  to  a  large  hall  sitting  room 
on  the  first  floor.  To  the  left  is  the  owner's  bedroom, 
which  is  tastily  decorated  in  white  and  old  rose,  with 
mahogany  furniture  of  Early  English  design.  The  guests' 
room,  located  at  the  southwest  corner  of  the  house,  is 
decorated  in  white  and  pale  green.  A  feature  of  this 
room  is  a  fireplace  nook  on  the  south,  with  windows  and 
seats  on  each  side  of  the  mantel. 

All  the  bedrooms  and  the  first  floor  hall  sitting  room 
have  white  enameled  woodwork,  and  the  same  general 
style  of  simplicity  of  decoration  prevails  throughout.  In 
all,  the  house  has  about  a  dozen  bedrooms,  and  five  large, 
well  appointed,  tiled  bathrooms.  The  servants'  quarters 
are  finished  in  white  enamel,  and  are  cut  off  from  the 
main  portion  of  the  liouse. 


Built-in  Sideboard  in  Dining  Room,  Residence  of  Mr.  E.  R. 
Wood,  Toronto.  Note  the  Exquisite  Hand  Carving.  Sproatt 
&    Rolph,   Architects. 

In  short,  this  Elizabethan  home  may  be  termed  a  well 
designed,  tastily  decorated,  appropriately  furnished  Eng- 
lish house,  in  which  there  has  been  no  lavish  expenditure 
in  meaningless  ornament,  vulgar  decoration,  or  costly, 
cumbersome  furniture.  It  is  a  home  made  elegant  and 
p-raceful  by  the  architect  in  his  design,  and  beautiful  and 
comfortable  by  the  owner  in  his  tasty  decoration  and 
appropriate  furnishings. 


GLASS   BRICKS    iN  GERMANY. 

THE  DEMAND  FOR  GLASS  BRICKS  in  Germany  has. 
increased  somewhat  in  recent  years,  and  a  number  of  con- 
cerns are  producing  them,  says  U.S.  Consul  Robert  P. 
Skinner.  There  are  no  statistics  available,  and  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  estimate  the  product  of  the  German 
factories,  especially  as  they  are  produced  in  connection 
with  other  lines  of  glass  goods.  It  is  certain,  however, 
that  the  business  has  attained  large  proportions  within 
comparatively  recent  years. 

Three  types  of  glass  bricks  are  well  known  to  the 
builders  and  architects  in  this  country.  One,  the  Falcon- 
nier  hollow  brick,  of  a  singular  and  irregular  shape;  an- 
other, a  hollow,  rectangular  brick  similar  in  shape  to  a 
common  brick;  and,  finally,  a  pressed-glass  brick  molded 
into  the  form  of  a  liiick  letter  U. 

Glass  bricks  can  never  be  more  than  special-purpose 
building  materials,  particularly  useful  where  walls  instead 


of  windows  are  essential,  while  at  the  same  time  light 
must  be  provided. 

Limitations  of  Use. 

The  chief  obstacle  to  their  more  extensive  use  is  their 
inability  to  support  more  than  their  own  weight,  or  even 
this  when  the  wall  exceeds  15  feet  in  height.  Consequently 
girders  must  be  provided  or  ordinary  window  openings 
made  in  such  manner  that  the  walls  of  glass  sustain  no 
pressure.  Perhaps  in  the  United  States,  where  steel  build- 
ings are  constructed  so  extensively,  and  where  brick  and 
stone  walls  carry  little  load,  builders  might  find  opportuni- 
ties for  a  more  extensive  use  of  glass  bricks  than  in  this 
country. 

When  these  bricks  are  carefully  handled  they  seldom 
crack  or  break,  but  as  they  are  sensitive  to  changes  in 
temperature,  builders  must  use  them  with  considerable 
discretion.  The--  are  delivered  to  contractors  loosely 
packed  in  straw  and  are  shipped  in  the  same  manner  in 
carload  lots  from  the  factories.  The  mortar  used  in  lay- 
ing them  should  be  composed  of  one  part  of  fine  sand  to 
four  parts  of  cement,  the  .latter  to  include  50  to  75  per 
cent.  Roman  cement. 

The  rectangular,  hollow,  blown  glass  bricks  have  be- 
come of  late  the  most  popular  form  among  German  build- 
ers. They  are  thicker  than  the  Falconnier  bricks,  and  are 
therefore  more  valuable  for  fireproofing  purposes,  although 
a  little  more  expensive  than  the  Falconnier.  These  bricks 
cost  an  average  of  13  cents  each  in  dimensions  of  125  by 
250  millimeters  (4.9212  by  9.8425  inches),  or  half  that 
price  fur  half  bricks,  125  by  120  millimeters  (4.9212  by 
4.7244  inches).  Brickwork  of  this  kind  costs  about  $4.20 
per   10  square  feet. 

Cheapest  Not  Popular — Porcelain  Not  Common. 
The  pressed  glass  bricks  made  in  the  form  of  a  thick 
letter  U  are  the  cheapest,  but  are  also  the  least  popular, 
as  changes  of  temperature  facilitate  the  passage  of  moist- 
ure and  dust  through  the  mortar,  and  as  the  latter  lodges 
on  the  inner  surface  of  the  bricks  they  eventually  lose 
their  transparency. 

It  is  not  understood  that  any  of  these  forms  are  pro- 
tected by  patents.  A  large  Hamburg  building  contractor 
estimates  that  to  erect  a  first-class  plant  for  making  glass 
bricks  as  a  specialty  would  cost  $178,500  to  $238,000. 
However,  it  appears  that  many  German  manufacturers  of 
glass  produce  bricks  as  one  of  numerous  lines  whenever 
market  conditions  make  it  profitable. 


DOOR  KNOCKERS.— Continued  from  Page  57. 


to  this  day.  A  walk  round  any  old  town  in  search  of 
these  interesting  old  knockers  seldom  goes  unrewarded, 
and  occasionally  a  rare  example  may  be  met  with.  It 
is  remarkable  how  often  the  lion's  head  appears  on  the 
older  knockers.  Ruskin  has  a  tilt  at  this.  "The  lion," 
he  says,  "is  the  power  of  death  on  earth,  conquered  by 
Heracles,  and  becoming  thenceforward  both  his  helmet 
and  aegis.  All  ordinary  architectural  lion  sculpture  is  de- 
rived from  the  Heraclean.  The  Christian  lions  are  the 
Lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  the  Lion  of  St.  Mark,  the 
Lion  of  St.  Jerome,  and  the  Lion  of  the  Zodiac.  These 
four  will  give  you,  broadly,  interpretation  of  nearly  all 
Lion  symbolism  in  great  art.  How  they  degenerate  into 
the  British  door  knocker  I  leave  you  to  determine  for 
yourselves." 

The  examples  which  illustrate  this  note  are  from 
dwellings  in  Nottingham.  They  are  now  in  the  City 
Museum,  where  they  will  be  carefully  preserved.  It  is  a 
regrettable  fact  that  these  old  knockers  are  fast  disap- 
pearing. Dealers  in  antiques  are  beginning  to  search 
for  them.  With  the  advent  of  the  electric  bell  their 
practical  use  is  almost  gone,  but  it  will  be  deplorable  if 
they  are  removed  from  the  doors  they  have  graced  so 
long. 
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i-tXTEMSlON    TO  CHURCH  Or 

OUR  LADY  or  L0URDC5,  TOPOHTO. 
JPHYnCS    APOilTCCT 


Church    of    our    Lady    of    Lourdes,    Corner    of    Sherbourne    and    Earl    Streets,    Toronto — As    It    Will    Appear    When    the    Extensive    En- 
largement   and    Alterations    Now    Under   Way    are    Completed.      J.    P.    Hynes,    Architect. 


EMODELING  OF 

OUR  LADY  OF  LOURDES 

CHURCH,  TORONTO 


Onei  description  of  new   addition   and  improvements  now    being   made 
to  edifice  ere  ted  twerty-five  years  ago. 

THE  CHURCH  of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes,  corner 
Sherljourne  and  Earl  streets,  Toronto,  as  it 
will  appear  when  the  present  addition  and  alter- 
ations now  underway  are  completed,  is  shown  in  the  ac- 
companying illustrations.  The  half  tone  view  shows  the 
exterior  in  perspective  from  a  south  east  point  on  Sher- 
hourne  street,  and  makes  obvious  how  the  new  extension 
is  being  carried  out  to  form  a  consistent  and  co-ordinate 
deve'opment  entirely  in  harmony  with  the  existing  struc- 
ture. 

The  original  church  was  erected  in  1886,  Mr.  F.  C. 
Law,  R..\'.,  being  the  architect.  It  was  built  as  a 
memorial  chapel  with  a  seating  capacity  of  less  than 
three  hundred,  but  was  subsequently  converted  into  a 
parish  church,  with  the  result  that  the  accommodations 
for  the  congregation  have  gradually  become  more  anfl 
more   inadequate. 

At  the  time  the  improvement  was  suggested,  several 
propositions  were  put  forth  for  enlarging  the  seating 
capacity,  even  to  the  building  of  another  church  adjoin- 
ing the  present  one;  but  as  a  hartnonious  and  adequate 
extension  was  shown  to  be  jjractical,  the  latter  scheme 
was  adopted.  According  to  the  plan  decided  upon,  the 
altar  is  placed  under  the  dome  of  the  original  edifice,  the 
existing  sanctuary  is  used  for  the  choir,  and  the  portion 
east  of  the  dome  is  retained  to  supplement  the  seating 
accommodations. 

The  new  extension,  which  is  entirely  for  the  use  of 
the  congregation,  will  give  the  structure  in  all  a  seating 


capacity  of  eight  hundred.     It  is  built  to  the  south     at 
right  angle  to  the  axis  of  the  original  church,  thus  mak 
ing  the   remodelled  structure   similar   in  outline   to  a   T 
shape,  or  restricted  cruciform  plan. 

The  portico  of  the  present  entrance  will  be  removed, 
and  the  main  entrance  (as  shown  in  illustration)  will  be 
made  from  Sherbourne  street  at  the  south  end  of  the 
new  extension,  through  a  portico  and  vestibule.  The 
central  portion  of  the  extension  is  a  replica  of  the  present 
church,  having  a  semi -circular  coffered  vault,  intersected 
by  lunnettes,  in  which  are  placed  the  windows.  This 
vault  is  supported  by  an  arcade  on  either  side,  which 
(Concluded  on  page  66.) 


Plan  of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes  Church,  Toronto.  Showing  the 
New  South  Extension,  and  the  Original  Structure,  which  now 
Forms  the  Transverse   Section.     J.    P.    Hynes,   Architect. 
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CURRENT  TOPICS 

IT.  IS  REPORTED  that  an  English  syndicate  will  con- 
struct an  immense  cement  plant  to  be  operated  entirely 
by  electricity,  on  the  Chilliwack  River,  near  New  West- 
minster, B.C.  A  site  having  lime  rock  to  a  depth  of 
from  100  to  500  feet  and  two  miles  in  length  is  said  to 
have  recently  been  staked  off  by  Mr.  C.  D.  McRae,  who 
is  acting  in  an  engineering  capacity  for  the  parties  in- 
terested. 

*     *     * 

COMPETITIVE  DESIGNS  are  now  being  received  by 
the  Cuban  Government  or  a  new  Presidential  Palace  to 
be  erected  on  the  Villenueva  Station  plot  in  the  City  of 
Habana  The  competition  is  an  open  one,  with  prize  of- 
ferings of  $10,000  and  $.5,000  respectively  for  the  two 
best  designs.  A  circular  setting  forth  the  programme  to 
be  followed  has  been  issued  by  the  commission  in  charge 
of  the  erection  of  the  building,  and  plans  will  be  received 
by  the  Department  of  Public  Works  up  to  2  p.m.,  April 
15th,  1911. 

4>       *       * 

A  MONTREAL  CONTRACTOR  of  considerable  prom- 
inence and  affluence,  has  offered  the  Board  of  Control 
of  that  city,  sufficient  land  for  a  boulevard  four  miles 
long  and  125  feet  wide.  To  the  man  on  the  curb  this 
seems  to  be  "the  long  lane  without  a  turn,"  or  a  re-turn 
to  speak  more  correctly,  as  the  donor  seeks  nothing  for 
his  property,  or  imposes  no  stipulation  other  than  the 
city  bear  the  expense  of  the  survey,  and  carry  out  the 
work  of  running  the  boulevard  through.  The  proposi- 
tion looks  good  on  the  whole,  and  if  accepted,  it  should 
do  much  to  start  Montreal  on  the  right  road  towards 
establishing  a  system  of  driveways  that  would  be  'both 
a  credit  and  an  advantage  to  so  important  a  centre. 


WHAT  IS  SAID  to  be  a  new  method  of  concrete  fire- 
proof construction  for  small  buildings,  consists  of  a  frame 
work  of  steel  tubing  filled  with  concrete  and  a  net  work 
of  wire  strung  to  a  tension  of  1,000  pounds,  for  the 
basis  of  walls,  floors  and  roof.  It  is  difficult  to  see,  how- 
ever, where  this  method  has  any  commercial  or  structural 
advantage  over  the  present  metal  stud  and  metal  lath 
systems  now  on  the  market. 

*  ♦     * 

THERE  HAS  RECENTLY  BEEN  COMPLETED  at 
Rotterdam,  one  of  the  largest  reinforced  viaducts  in  the 
world.  It  is  over  a  mile  in  length  and  carries  a  two- 
track  heavy  electric  railway  line.  The  structure  com- 
prises two  sections,  one  built  within  and  the  other  ex- 
tending beyond  the  city  limits.  The  former  has  sixty- 
three  normal  spans  and  a  length  of  2,300  ft.,  while  the 
remaining  portion  is  3,1.50  feet  long  and  includes  seventy- 
nine  normal  spans. 

*  *     * 

CEMENT  BLOCKS  50  YEARS  OLD,  were  recently 
examined  at  Bridgeport,  (Conn.),  and  found  to  be  in  an 
excellent  state  of  preservation.  They  were  taken  from  a 
pioneer  house  of  this  type  of  construction,  which  has 
just  been  razed  on  a  site  at  the  souith  side  of  the  east 
approach  to  the  Congress  street  bridge.  According  to'  the 
"Times,'  published  in  that  city,  the  blocks  are  not  only 
free  from  any  signs  of  disintegration,  but  are  in  a  better 
condition  now  than  the  day  they  were  placed. 


INSTEAD  OF  SELECTING  varieties  and  grades  of 
wood  entirely  according  to  external  appearance  as  form- 
erly, it  is  now  examined  by  means  of  the  compound 
microscope.  This  instrument  is  used  to  determine  the 
commercial  value  and  proper  industrial  use  to  which  the 
wood  may  be  put,  by  viewing  the  longitudinal  and  trans- 
verse section  of  the  sample.  Fine  grain  and  thick  walled 
cells  assure  the  solidity  and  resistance  which  are  required 
in  carpentry  while  other  characteristics  in  turn  fit  the 
wood  for  other  purposes. 


STATISTICS  BROUGHT  FORWARD  by  M.  Ziffer, 
of  Vienna,  at  the  recent  International  Tramway  Congress 
held  at  Brussels,  show  that  wooden  sleepers  "treated" 
by  approved  methods  have  a  life  as  long  as  metallic 
sleepers,  the  comparatively  slight  use  of  which  indicates 
that  they  have  not  entirely  fulfilled  expectations.  Among 
the  new  types  being  brought  forward  for  trial,  concrete 
sleepers  have  in  several  cases  been  adopted  on  a  large 
scale,  and  with  a  certain  measure  of  success.  Such  sleep- 
ers, it  was  pointed  out,  deserve  to  be  kept  in  mind,  though 
it  is  not  yet  possible  to  pronounce  a  definite  opinion  con- 
cerning them. 

*     ♦     • 

THE  WORLD'S  LARGEST  GAS  TANK,  which  is  be- 
ing built  at  Toronto  for  the  Consumers'  Gas  Company, 
has  approached  that  stage  in  its  construction  where  it  is 
possible  to  judge  somewhat  definitely  as  to  what  will  be 
the  magnitude  of  its  ultimate  dimensions.  Already  the 
framework  of  its  huge  bulk  lifts  itself  many  feet  above 
the  site  on  which  it  stands,  and  the  constructors  are  eYii- 
ploying  one  hundred  skilled  workmen  in  order  to  have 
the'  entire  work  completed  December  31st.  This  mam- 
moth receptable  is  being  built  in  four  telescope  sections, 
each  40  feet  high.  It  will  have  a  capacity  of  5,000,000 
cubic  feet  of  gas.  and  when  completely  filled  will  be  over 
200  feet  high.  Some  idea  as  to  vastness  of  the  work 
may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  it  requires  3,500  tons 
of  steel,  while  12,000  rivets  are  used  in  the  base  alone. 
The  diameter  of  the  tank  is  218  feet,  and  the  entire  fram: 
work  will  be  enclosed  with  1^-inch  steel  plates.  T'ne 
work  is  being  carried  out  by  C.  &  W.  Walker,  Ltd.,  an 
English  firm,  at  a  contract  price  of  $1,000,000. 
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PROMINENT  BUSINESS  INTERESTS  in  Montreal, 
according  to  a  recent  news  item,  are  back  of  a  scheme 
which  is  at  the  present  time  promoting  a  Canadian- 
Franco-British-American  Exposition  to  be  held  next  year. 
So  far,  it  is  stated,  $500,000  has  been  pledged  towards 
the  exhibit,  by  local  parties,  while  additional  capital  is 
promised  from  outside  sources.  The  Exhibition  will  in- 
clude manufactured  products,  a  pure  food  display,  arts 
and  craft  department,  women's  section,  electrical  devices 
and  appliances,  automobiles,  self-culture  hall,  and  other 
features  which  have  not  as  yet  been  fully  decided  upon. 
That  the  event  bids  fair  to  materialize,  is  indicated  by 
the  fact  that  a  site  has  already  been  secured,  and  that 
the  erection  of  the  necessary  buildings,  is  to  be  pro- 
ceeded with  shortly.  The  headquarters  of  the  affair, 
are  in  the  Bank  National  building,  and,  it  is  said,  that 
a  definite  announcement  as  to  the  opening  date,  will  be 
made  within  the  next  two  weeks. 


IN  TWO  PARTICULARS  the  Shoshone  dam,  recently 
completed  by  the  United  States  Reclamation  Service  is 
unique  among  other  structures  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 
It  is  the  highest  and  the  only  one  in  existence  in  which 
the  height  is  the  greatest  dimension.  Built  in  the  fam- 
ous Big  Horn  Basin  of  Wyoming,  this  important  struc- 
ture forms  a  mighty  reservoir  capable  of  empounding 
approximately  149,000,000,000  gallons,  an  almost  incon- 
ceivable number.  It  is  built  entirely  of  concrete,  and  is 
the  controlling  feature  of  an  irrigating  system  which  is 
designed  to  convert  150,000  acres  of  barren  waste  into 
a  tract  of  rich,  productive,  arable  land.  The  dam  has 
a  maximum  height  of  328.4  feet,  making  it  the  highest 
in  the  world.  The  maximum  thickness  in  portion  below 
the  river  bed  is  108  feet,  and  the  length  60  feet.  At  the 
top  the  dam  is  10  feet  thick  and  220  feet  long,  the  radius 
of  its  curvature  being  150  feet.  This  rather  pronounced 
curvature  imparts  great  resisting  powers  to  the  struc- 
ture, else  its  upper  part  must  needs  have  been  made  much 
thicker.  The  comparatively  small  gravity  action  is 
atoned  for  by  the  arch  action.  The  location  was  pecu- 
liarly adapted  to  this  form  of  construction  and  offered 
great  advantages  to  the  engineers.  The  upstream  face 
of  the  dam  falters  15  per  cent,  from  the  vertical  and 
the  downstream  face  25  per  cent.  The  dam,  spillway 
and  tunnels  in  all  cost  the  U.S.  Government  about  $1,- 
000,000. 

*  *  * 
CONSIDERABLE  EFFORT  is  being  made  in  England 
to  meet  the  conditions  in  roadmaking  imposed  by  motor 
and  trolley  traffic.  As  a  definite  step  in  this  direction  a 
new  and  direct  roadway  is  proposed  between  West 
Hartlepool  and  Middlesborough,  near  Newcastle,  in  the 
County  of  Northumberland,  a  direct  line  of  7J4  miles. 
In  designing  the  roadway  the  engineer  in  charge  has 
given  attention  to  the  possible  development  in  both  heavy. 
slow,  and  fast  vehicular  and  motor  traffic,  each  of  which 
demands  separate  consideration,  and  possibly  different 
methods  of  road-surface  treatment.  The  plan  according- 
ly provides  for  a  centre  footpath  9  feet  in  width ;  on  the 
east  side  of  the  footpath  a  road  for  motor  and  light  fast 
traffic  24  feet  in  width;  and  on  the  west  side  of  the  foot- 
path, a  road  for  heavy,  slow  traffic  22  ft.  in  width.  This 
gives  a  width  for  highway  purposes  of  55  feet.  The 
plan  further  shows  on  the  westernmost  side  of  the  foot- 
path a  width  of  14  feet  reserved  for  light  railway  or 
trolley  purposes,  making  a  total  width  of  land  to  be  ac- 
quired of  69  feet.  A  scheme  similar  to  this  will  doubt- 
less control  future  road  making  in  England,  and  exist- 
ing roads  may  be  reconstructed  on  a  corresponding  plan. 
One  of  the  chief  advantages  in  separating  the  several 
kinds  of  traffic  would  be  in  permitting  different  methods 
of  surfacing  to  be  used,  and  those  best  suited  to  the 
traffic  adopted.  Another  adavantage  would  be  the  lessen- 
ing of  the  chances  of  accidents.  A  third  advantage 
would  be  the  greater  speed  permissible  to  fast  travelling. 


SAN  DIEGO,  CAL.j  has  attracted  national  attention  in 
the  United  States  by  the  recent  feat  of  raising  $2,000,000 
for  an  Exposition  to  be  held  in  1915,  simultaneous  with  the 
one  for  which  San  Francisco  is  now  preparing.  As  a 
city  of  50,000  population,  this  means  a  per  capita  sub- 
scription of  forty  dollars — an  amount  that  may  well  set 
the  tongue  of  civic  pride  and  enterprise  advocates  "awag." 
Winnipeg  is  asking  the  Dominion  Government  to  contri- 
bute a  like  sum  ($2,000,000)  towards  the  proposed  Selkirk 
Centennial.  With  commendable  enterprise  the  busine.--; 
interests  cf  that  city  have  a'ready  subscribed  large 
amounts  in  order  to  assure  the  undertaking,  and  it  seenj-' 
that  the  Government  ccu!d  do  much  worse  than  to  endorso 
by  a  financial  grant,  an  event  which  promises  to  at  least 
assume  semi  national  importance. 

*  *     * 

THE  NETHERMOST  EXTREME  so  far  reached  in 
the  size  of  modern  commercial  structures,  finds  express- 
ion in  a  diminutive  reinforced  concrete  building  which 
stands  at  the  gore  of  Montgomery  Avenue  and  Jackson 
Street,  in  the  Californian  city  of  San  Francisco.  This 
structural  "lilliput,"  which  is  the  outgrowth  of  a  pecu- 
liar clause  in  the  City's  charter  preventing  the  sale  of 
municipal  land,  is  in  all  likelihood,  the  smallest  cass  "A," 
or  strictly  fireproof  commercial  building  on  the  American 
continent.  It  occupies  a  triangular  site,  having  one 
frontage  of  12  feet  and  ^  inches;  another  of  7  feet  and 
Ji  inches;  and  a  base  of  9  feet  and  3  inches;  while  in 
total  height  the  structure  itself  does  not  exceed  12  feet. 
Notwithstanding  its  limitation  as  to  size,  the  building 
has  been  dignified  by  the  architectural  effort  of  Mr.  Wm. 
Mosher,  one  of  the  city's  foremost  designers.  The  land 
is  leased  by  the  city  for  a  sum  of  nine  dollars  a  month, 
and  the  building  which  is  occupied  by  a  retail  tobaccon- 
ist, net  a  revenue  in  rentals  which  insures  the  owner  a 
very    satisfactory   interest   on   his   investment. 

*  *     * 

THE  UNDERGROUND  POSTAL  RAILWAY,  which 
has  been  under  contemplation  for  several  years  past  at 
Berlin  (Germany),  now  seems  likely  to  be  carried  out. 
A  contemporary  remarks,  that  a  line  built  for  experi- 
mental purposes  is  now  under  trial,  and  that  this  will  serve 
as  a  model  for  the  final  construction.  The  present  sec- 
tion consists  of  a  1,300  ft.  subway,  having  double  tracks, 
with  a  1  ft.  5  in.  gauge,  on  which  is  operated  an  electric 
locomotive  working  upon  three  phase  current  at  200 
volts,  coming  from  an  overhead  trolley  line.  The  loco- 
motive is  about  5  ft  in  length  and  1  ft.  6  in.  high,  and  it 
is  designed  to  run  automatically  with  four  small  cars, 
each  carrying  a  sack  of  mail,  at  a  speed  of  25  miles  an 
hour.  As  to  the  actual  subway  which  is  planned,  the 
project  has  not  as  yet  been  fully  decided  upon.  It  is 
designed  to  have  a  width  of  6  ft.  6  in.,  and  a  height  of 
2  ft.  8in.,  with  a  trench  between  the  two  tracks  to  allow 
employees  to  circulate  within  the  tunnel.  One  source 
of  heavy  outlay  in  building  the  line  lies  in  the  fact  that 
it  must  pass  under  the  Spree  in  two  different  places. 


REMODELING  OF  OUR  LADY  OF  LOURDES 

CHURCH.— ContinueUrom  Page  64. 

separates  the  central  portion  of  the  church  from  the 
ai'sles,  the  ceilings  being  formed  in  a  succession  of  small 
dotnes  having  central  lantern  lights,  dispensing  entirely 
with  windows  in  the  aisle  walls.  The  arcade  and  dadoes 
are  worked  in  Caen  stone  cement,  and  the  communion' 
rail  is  in  marble,  extending  the  full  width  of  the  church, 
with  brass  gates  in  the  centre.  Marble  is  also  used  for 
the  sanctuary  floors  and  steps,  as  well  as  for  lining  the 
large  pier  which  rises  to  the  cornice  under  the  dome. 

The  new  addition  and  alterations  are  being  made  from 
designs  by  Architect  J.  P.  Hynes,  Toronto;  arid  the  re- 
modelled edifice,  which  is  now  nearing  completion,  is  in- 
teresting as  a  structure  which  effectually  combines  the 
efforts  of  two  designers  laboring  twenty-five  years  apart. 
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45  feet  wide  by  225  feet  long  leads  to  the  main  waiting 
room,  entrance  to  which  is  made  by  a  grand  stairway  40 
feet  wide,  at  the  head  of  which  is  a  striking  statue  ol 
Alexander  John  Cassatt,  the  moving  spirit,  during  his 
later  life,  of  the  great  work  which  has  just  been  thrown 
open  to  the  public. 

"Apart  from  its  long  reaches  of  imposing  facades,  the 
distinctive  feature  of  the  station  is  the  waiting  room, 
which  is  314  feet  4  inches  in  length  by  108  feet  8  inches 
in  width,  and  whose  stupendous  vault  spans  the  great  ir- 
terior  at  a  height  of  150  feet  above  the  floor. 

"This  magnificent  hall,  dignified  with  massive,  classic 
columns,  and  enriched  by  the  warm  soft  tones  of  its 
clothing  of  travertine  stone,  is  one  of  the  most  impressive 
interiors  in  the  world.  In  clear  height  it  is  matched  only 
by  the  nave  of  the  Co'ogne  Cathedral. 

"Parallel  to  the  main  waiting  room,  and  of  equal  length, 
and  200  feet  in  width,  is  a  concourse  frotn  which  acce>5 
is  had  to  the  platforms  below  by  stairways. 

"It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  storage  tracks  of  the 
station  will  accommodate  386  cars,  and  that  there  at  the 
station  some  four  nii'es  of  standing  tracks.  The  station 
contains  eleven  passenger  platforms,  with  25  baggage  and 
express  elevators.  The  ma.ximum  capacity  in  t'-ains  ptr 
hour  of  all  the  tunnels  is  144,  and  the  initial  daily  service 
will  consist  of  about  600  Long  Island  trains,  and  40(] 
trains  to  and  from  the  Pennsylvania  system  to  the  West. 

"Not  the  least  important  of  the  improvements  has  been 
the  e'ectrificaticn  of  the  Long  Island  system,  which,  now 
that  the  new  station  is  open  is  placed  in  close  relation 
with  the  heart  of  Manhattan  Island.  The  service  will  be 
operated  by  multiple  unit  trains,  running  under  short 
headway.  As  evidence  of  the  valuable  character  of  thl-i 
improvetnent,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  Jamaica  (,L.I.) 
is  now  brought  within  18  minutes  of  Manhattan,  and  that 
similar  reductions  have  been  made  in  the  schedule  to  other 
Long  Island  towns. 

"While  the  service  to  Long  Island  will  be  worked  by 
multiple-unit  trains,  that  to  the  West,  consisting  mainly 
of  through  express  trains,  will  be  operated  by  the  huge 
locomotives,  each  of  which  has  a  capacity  of  4,000  horse- 
power, exerting  a  drawbar  pull  of  60,000  pounds,  and 
weighing  complete  166  tons," 

The  Architectural  Record  of  New  York  has  published 
the  following  architectural  criticism  of  the  structure 
proper,  which  is  interesting: 

"The  excavations  and  the  edifications  of  the  new 
Pennsylvania  Terminal  have  been  made  in  a  neglected 
quarter  of  Manhattan  which  not  one  Manhattanite  in  a 
thousand  has  occasion  to  visit  from  year's  end  to  year's 
end.  That,  in  fact,  from  a  civic  point  of  view,  is  one 
of  the  interesting  points  about  the  undertaking,  that  it  is 
a  project  of  reclamation  as  well  as  of  "reclame."  One 
of  our  chief  civic  needs  is  that  of  multiplying  and  scat- 
tering "centres."  To  establish  a  new  centre  which  shall 
serve  to  divert  traffic  from  the  old  ones  and  relieve  their 
congestion,  which  shall  create  or  enhance  values  in  a 
neglected  and  derelict  neighborhood  is  a  civic  benefac- 
tion, even  though  the  enterprise  was  entirely  selfish  on 
the  part  of  its  promoters.  The  successful  establishment 
of  a  new  centre  pays  for  itself  very  speedily,  in  so  great 
and  growing  a  city  as  New  York,  in  the  "unearned  in- 
crement' of  the  value  of  the  surrounding  land.  The  suc- 
cess of  this  establishment  may  be  already  assumed.  The 
terminal  and  the  post  office  together  insure  the  creation 
of  what  may  fairly  be  called  a  new  city  on  the  shore  of 
the   North    River. 

"Doubtless  this  aspect  of  the  improvement  has  been  or 
will  be  dwelt  upon  sufficiently  by  the  Penn.sylvania's  Press 
Bureau.  It  is  only  the  strictly  architectural  aspects  of 
the  project  that  invite  and  indeed  compel  illustration  and 
comment  from  an  "Architectural  Record."  Probably  no 
larger  and  costlier  building  than  the  station  has  been 
under  construction  concurrcnt'y  with  it.  Certainly  no 
larger.  There  are  other  buildings  of  greater  cubical  con- 
tents contemporaneous  with  this,  notably  the  Metropolitan 
Life  in  New  York,  and  very  many  superior  in  altitude 


have  been  going  on  at  the  same  time.  In  fact  it  is  the 
lowest  big  building  of  recent  years,  only  the  New  York 
Public  Library,  of  buildings  in  the  same  city,  having  so 
little  height  in  proportion  to  its  area.  But  the  area  of 
the  station  is  enormous.  The  frontage,  frolii  Seventh  to 
Eighth  avenue,  is  almost  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  the 
Capitol  of  the  United  States,  including  the  wings.  There 
is  nothing  in  New  York  anywhere  near  as  long,  excepting 
the  front  of  the  Museum  of  Natural  History,  which  one 
supposes  to  be  about  the  same.  The  Metropolitan  Life, 
indeed,  occupies  a  block  front  each  way.  But  the  block 
from  Madison  to  Fourth  is,  of  course,  only  half  a  "long 
block,"  half  the  distance  from  Fourth  to  Fifth  avenues, 
the  other  half  being  occupied  by  Madison  square,  where- 
as the  new  station  occupies  the  whole  space  from  Seventh 
avenue  to  Eighth.  And  the  other  dimension  is  equally 
exceptional.  The  c'osing  of  Thirty-second  street  west  of 
Seventh  avenue  gives  the  shorter  fronts  the  unequalled 
length  of  430  feet.  The  area  is  thus  not  far  from  300,000 
square  feet,  half  as  much  again  as  that  of  St.  Peter's, 
nearly  three  times  that  of  Milan.  Doubtless  we  are  deal- 
ing with  a  "big  thing."  To  find  an  American  building  of 
as  great  area  as  the  new  station,  we  should  have  to  re- 
cur to  the  temporary  and  occasional  architecture  of  the 
fairs  of  Chicago  and  St.  Louis. 

"The  lowness  is,  of  course,  an  architectural  advantage 
in  the  sense  and  in  the  degree  that  it  emphasises  the  hori- 
zontal extent  of  these  walls.  Excepting  the  emergence  of 
the  roof  of  the  great  concourse  at  the  centre  in  what  is 
virtually  a  sort  of  transept,  though  it  is  not  carried  out  , 
to  the  street  fronts,  the  enormous  spread  of  the  structure 
has  a  height  of  only  three  moderate  stories  and  a  moder 
ate  attic.  The  level  line  of  the  cornice,  unbroken  except 
by  the  moderate  projection  of  the  portico  at  the  centre 
of  each  front,  stretches  away  interminably  to  an  undeni- 
ably impressive  effect  which  might,  it  seems,  have  been 
enhanced  by  a  more  pronounced  and  emphatic  base- 
moulding.  Everything,  indeed,  concurred  to  enable  the 
architects  to  emphasize  this  "horizontal  extension"  which, 
according  to  Freeman,  is  the  character  of  "classic"  as 
vertical  extension  is  of  Gothic,  and  as  "rest,"  or  im- 
mobility, is  of  Romanesque.  No  doubt  the  classic  effect 
is  attained,  especially  in  the  most  elaborated  and  "im- 
portant" front,  the  Eastern,  which  contains  the  main 
entrance,  and  carries  a  colonnade  along  its  whole  extent — 
As  where,  from  Pluto's  garden  Palatine 
Mulciber's  columns  gleam  in  far  piazzian  line. 
Another  adventitious  advantage,  especially  for  a  strictly 
classic  treatment,  the  architects  had  in  the  comparative 
blankness  of  the  walls,  at  least  of  the  most  conspicuous 
walls.  An  American  architect  in  the  days  of  the  old 
Greek  revival  incurred  just  enough  ridicule  by  saying 
that  modern  architecture  would  not  be  so  difficult  if  it 
were  not  for  the  windows.  In  other  words,  if  men  would 
be  content  to  live  and  do  business  behind  blank  walls, 
their  claims  would  not  conflict  with  those  of  the  build- 
ings which  they  foolishly  imagined  to  be  meant  for  their 
accommodation,  holding  that  architecture  was  made  for 
man,  not  man  for  architecture.  Of  course  the  retort  upon 
the  foolish  architect  was  obvious  that  if  classic  archi- 
tecture did  not  allow  for  the  admission  of  necessary  light, 
it  was  his  business  to  find  or  make  some  architecture  thit 
did.  All  the  same,  the  foolish  man  was  right  enough 
from  his  point  of  view.  In  the  Greek  and  Greco -Roman 
templar  architecture,  the  portico,  the  colonnade,  which 
is  to  say  the  architecture,  was  relieved  against  the  abso- 
lutely blank  wall  of  the  cella,  and  doubtless  it  was  much 
more  effective  with  that  relief  than  with  any  form 
of  opening  whatsoever  in  the  intercolumniations. 
When  the  Romans  undertook  "miscere  utile  dulci," 
to  unite  the  practically  necessary  with  the  archi- 
tecturally agreeable,  they  used  the  order  which  was 
the  entire  construction  of  the  temple  as  a  kind  of  trellis 
to  overlay  a  construction  of  arches,  so  that  the  Roman 
building  involved  a  contradiction  which  was  never  recon- 
ciled until  what  Freeman  calls  "the  classical  or  transi- 
tional Roman"  had  ceased  for  some  centuries  to  be  built, 
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Even  now,  an  architect  who  starts  out  to  make  his  archi- 
tecture out  of  the  "orders"  is  very  lucky  if  he  can  ignore 
the  openings  and  produce  a  building 

Where  the  blank  windows  blind  the  wall 
From  pedestal  to  pedestal. 

That  good  luck  has  befallen  the  architects  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania station  in  unusual  measure.  It  results  from  the 
lowness,  the  prospective  shows,  that  the  interiors  can  al- 
most all,  or  almost  all  on  the  conspicuous  and  "archi  ■ 
tecturesque"  fronts,  be  lighted  from  above,  or  from  courts, 
and  that  the  walls  can  be  treated  as  mere  backgrounds  or 
foils  for  the  colonnade.  That  is  conspicuously  the  case 
on  the  principal  or  eastern  front.  And  nearly  half  way 
down  the  side,  or  until  you  come  to  the  central  portico 
of  the  entrance,  the  order,  here  subdued  from  columns  to 
pilasters,  is  relieved  against  a  wall  virtuallv  blank,  to  th-i 
great  enhancement  of  the  architectural  effect.  The  west- 
ern front  is  apparently  the  "business  end"  of  the  structure. 
It  accordingly  contains  four  tiers  of  practicable  windows. 
The  architects  have  hardly  attempted  to  bestow  more 
abundant  comeliness  upon  these  more  uncomely  parts. 
They  have  simply  carried  through  the  order,  in  the  form 
of  pilasters,  and  make  the  openings  mere  rectangular 
holes,  not  "treated"  architecturally  at  all,  but  recognized 
perforce  as  an  ugly  necessity.  This,  you  will  observe, 
is  precisely  the  method  adopted  in  the  public  architecture 
of  Washington,  in  the  Treasury  and  the  Patent  Office,  by 
the  Greek  revivalists  of  half  a  century  ago.  It  is  hard 
to  see  what  better  could  be  done,  given  the  primary  com 
mitment  to  strictly  classic  architecture.  It  is  true  that 
one  cannot  exactly  see  a  Greek  architect  resorting  to 
such  a  confession  of  impotency.  But  still  less  can  one 
see  a  Greek  architect  resorting  to  the  hybrid  construe 
tion  of  the  Imoerial  Romans.  If  not  what  a  Greek  archi- 
tect would  have  done,  it  is  exactly  what  Isaiah  Rogers 
and  Thomas  U.  Walter  and  Robert  Mills  and  Amni  B. 
Young  would  have  done,  if  they  had  had  all  this  money 
to  spend  and  all  these  dimensions  over  which  to  spread 
themselves.  It  is  what  they  wonld  have  done  for  it,  it 
is  what  they  did.  In  fact,  the  exterior  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania station,  with  one  notable  exception,  is  what  wou'd 
have  been  done  in  this  country  seventy  years  ago.  It 
has  no  trace  of  the  later  inculcations  of  the  beaux  arts. 
There  is  no  more  taint  of  "modernism"  about  it  than 
about  a  Papal  allocution.  This  must  not  be  taken  as  dis 
praise  of  the  architecture.  Quite  the  contrary.  Given 
Greek  architecture,  the  absence  of  anything  "smart"  or 
modish,  or  modern,  is  an  advantage  as  an  adherence  to 
the  type  that  has  "pleased  many  and  pleased  long." 

"Doubtless  the  structure  has  the  defects  of  its  (\\\a\\- 
ties,  and  also  of  its  conditions.  The  lowness,  the  massive- 
ness,  the  solidity  and  the  blankness  make  for  g'oom  as 
well  as  for  dignity.    The  poet  may  be  right  in  saying  th;\t 

Stone  walls  do  not  a  prison  make. 
But  these  stone  walls  do.  A  stranger  set  down  before 
this  Seventh  avenue  front,  out  of  sight  of  the  emerging 
mass  at  the  centre,  and  told  to  guess  what  it  was  all  about, 
would  be  apt  to  guess  it  a  good  substantial  jail,  a  place 
of  dentention  and  punishment  of  which  the  inmate  were 
not  intended  to  have  a  good  time.  The  simp'icity  of  ar 
rangement  and  detail  furthers  this  impression.  The  plain 
unfluted  Roman  Doric  of  the  order,  of  which  this  is  an 
impressive  example,  is  the  most  "serious"  of  the  orders, 
as  serious  as  the  Greek  Doric  in  the  modern,  not  the 
Greek  use,  in  which  it  is  not  relieved  and  enlivened  bv 
sculpture  or  by  color,  and  more  ,so  than  the  sprightly  Cor 
inthian,  or  eveji  than  the  Ionic,  of  which  the  voluted 
capital  has  an  interest  in  itself  to  which  the  Roman  de- 
rivative Doric  does  not  pretend.  The  carving  of  the 
porticoes,  excellent  as  it  is  in  adjustment  in  scale  and 
in  execution,  by  no  means  suffices  to  relieve  the  sadness 
of  the  interminable  fronts.  The  architecture  raises  one 
or  two  questions  which  it  does  not  answer.  Why  should 
the  central  intercolumniations  of  the  porticoes  be  wider 
than  the  others?  And  particularlv  why  should  the  other 
Y\'ise  unbroken   horizontality  of  the  design  be  subjected 


to  the  single  exception  of  the  projected  pediments  of  the 
terminal  pavilions  on  the  Seventh  avenue  front,  when  the 
pediment  does  not  reappear  at  the  centre,  nor  on  the  sides 
of  the  same  pavilions,  nor  anywhere  else  throughout  the 
vast  structure?  It  has  undoubtedly  an  anomalous  air. 
If  it  be  meant  to  denote  and  signalize  the  corridor  to 
which  the  portals  under  the  pediment  give  access,  it  is 
manifest  that  this  purpose  would  be  equally  secured  by  a 
reduced  reproduction  of  the  central  portico,  in  the  same 
plane  with  it,  and  like  it  crowned  with  a  pedestal  instead 
of  a  pediment,  relieved  against  the  flat  attic.  If  it  be 
an  attempt  to  enliven  the  architecture,  and  to  relieve  it 
of  monotony,  the  attempt  has  plainly  miscarried.  And 
in  fact,  the  monotony  of  the  building,  the  interminable 
sequence  of  "magnitude,  uniformity  and  succession"  is 
not  only  connected  with  its  artistic  quality,  but  is  !ts 
artistic  quality.  It  seems  a  mistake  to  have  disturbed 
it,  most  of  all  to  have  disturbed  it  in  one  solitary  instance. 
For  the  impressiveness  of  the  building  is  very  great. 
Whatever  abatements  and  qualifications  we  may  be  moved 
to  make,  it  is  securely  one  of  our  public  possessions,  and 
liberal  owners  and  sensitive  and  skilful  designers  are  en- 
titled to  the  public  gratitude  for  .so  great  and  grave  an 
example  of  classic  architecture. 

"Much  of  the  interior  work  is  of  the  same  grave  and 
simple  character  as  the  exterior,  and  here  we  may  per- 
haps expect  that,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  the  gravity  and 
simplicity  will  be  relieved  without  being  disturbed,  by 
mural  decoration.  The  tympana  in  the  loggia  of  the 
entrance  seem  to  have  been  reserved  expressly  for  such 
an  enrichment.  One  may  walk  for  long  distances  in  the 
interior,  as  he  may  inspect  the  entire  exterior,  without 
once  being  reminded  that  "we  live  intimes  unknown  to 
the  ancients."  The  most  emphatic  recognition  of  that 
fact  is  in  the  treatment  of  the  great  hall,  or  "concourse," 
both  inside  and  out.  "Modernism"  and  Gallicism  are  un- 
mistakably indicated  from  the  outside  by  the  emerging 
mass  of  the  transverse  roof,  with  the  three  heavily 
mullioned  arches,  each  decorated  with  a  protruding  key- 
stone, and  covered  with  its  own  low  gable.  Within,  an 
enormous  and  lofty  shed  of  iron  and  glass  is  an  archi  ■ 
tectural  feature  for  which  no  classic  precedent  exists, 
since  no  Greek  architect  or  Roman  engineer  ever  had 
occasion  to  treat  such  a  construction.  Originality,  or  at 
least  modernism,  is  here  enforced.  The  architectural 
treatment  is  constructional  and  straightforward,  with  as 
much,  perhaps,  as  the  case  admits,  of  the  gravity  and 
simplicity  of  the  abundantly  precedented  design  of  the 
exterior,  but  with  necessarily  much  less  of  the  impressive- 
ness of  massiveness,  and  of  the  monotony  which  the 
massiveness  here  entails.  But  of  the  design,  classic  or 
modern,  in  masonry  or  metal,  one  has  to  own  that  its 
dignity  everywhere  escapes  frivolitw  In  the  language 
of  Mr.  Fdmund  Sparkler,  there  is  no  r.onsense  abcut  it." 


"KITCHENETTE  APARTMENTS.'-  consisting  of  suites 
of  two  rooms,  one  of  which,  as  the  name  indicates,  is  a 
kitchen  on  a  decidedly  small  scale,  are  growing  in  popu- 
larity in  Xew  York  City.  Generally  speaking,  the  kit- 
chenette is  equipped  with  a  sink  with  running  water,  an 
ice  box,  a  one  or  two  hole  gas  cooking  appliance,  a  small 
dish  closet  and  a  dumb -waiter  or  some  other  means  of 
receiving  supplies.  In  short,  the  up-to-date  kitchenette 
may  be  said  to  consist  of  a  miniature  kitchen  minus  laun- 
dry tubs,  gas  range  and  perhaps  an  outside  window.  It 
occupies  a  comparatively  little  space,  is  easily  looked  after 
and  yet  is  equipped  so  that  the  tenant  may  prepare  a 
simple  hot  meal  for  one  or  two  persons  without  the  neces- 
sity of  resorting  to  that  Mecca  of  the  furnished-roomer 
— the  delicatessen  store.  The  demand  for  this  type  of 
kitchenette  has  grown  to  such  an  extent  that  many  build- 
ers in  putting  up  apartment  houses  now  provide  from  six 
to  eight  kitchenette  two  room  apartments,  and  even  some 
former  furnished  room  houses  have  lately  been  altered 
so  as  to  provide  the  same  convenience. 


Bungalow  of  H.  J.  Simmons,  Vancouver,  B.C. — The  Low,  Broad  Lines  and  Massiveness  of  the  Design,  make  the 
Heavy  Timber  Effect  and  External  Construction  of  this  Dwelling  Eminently  Suitable.  E.  Stanley  Mitton,  Archi- 
tect. 


Ingle  Nook,  Residence  of  M.  J.  Simmons — An  Invliing  Corner  Forming  a  Feature  of  the  Living  Room,  and  Carried 
Out  Entirely  In  British  Columbia  Fir.  The  Small  High-Placed  Windows  in  Art  Design,  are  Both  Novel  in  Char- 
acter and   Appropriate  to  the   Particular  Treatment   Employed.      E.   Stanley   IVIitton,   Architect. 
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Residence   of   H.    D,    Hulme,   Vancouver — A   Clapboard   and   Shingle    House,   wl^ic^^   Typifies   the   Construction    Usually 
Prevalent    In    British    Columbia    for    Small    Moderate    Priced    Dw/elling    Structures.      E.    Stanley    Mitton,    Architect. 


Hallway,   Residence  of   H.   D.    Hulme — ^Looking   Toward   the   Entrance   and    Living    Room,   and    Denoting   in   its  Treat 
ment  an    Interior  that   is   Both   Comfortable  and   in   Good  Taste.      E.   Stanley    Mitton,   Architect. 


Construction,  November,  1910. 
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Living    Room,   Residence   ot   H.   D.   Hulme — Note  the  Cross    Strapping     of     CeiUng. 
Scheme    in    General.      E.    Stanley    IVIitton,    Architect. 


and     the     Attractiveness    of    the 


Dining   Room,   Residence  of  H.   D,    Hulme — In   Keeping  W  Ith  the  Architectural  Character  of  the  Living  Room, 
Sideboard    with    Windows   Above    is   a    Noteworthy    Feature.      E.   Stanley    MItton,   Architect. 


The 
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Residence  of  A.    P.   Watklns,   Vancouver— A  Small    House  Which  is  iVIade  Interesting  by  Sheltering   Roof  Lines  and 
Effective   Window   Grouping.     E.   Stanley   IVIitton,  Architect. 


Living    Room,    Residence  of  A.   P.   Watklns— Showing  the  Tile   Fireplace  and   Simple   Wail   Treatment.     E.  Stanley 
Mitton,  Architect. 


Construction,  November,  1910. 
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WESTERN   BUNGALOWS. 

FOR  LOW  PRICED,  moderate  sized  dwellings,  it  is 
doubtful  if  any  particular  style  in  domestic  work,  ad- 
mits of  greater  opportunities  for  individuality  of  de- 
sign and  inviting  homelike  interiors  than  that  of  the 
bungalow.  By  adopting  such  characteristic  features  as 
may    be    considered    representative,      and      studying    the 


a  rule,  only  simple  element  of  composition  are  employed, 
and  mainly  the  results  are  obtained  from  well-poised  and 
wiell-  restrained  lines,  simple  window  grouping,  low, 
sheltering  roofs,  convenience  of  plan,  and  efifective  ex- 
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Floor    Plan,    Bungalow   of    H.    J.    Simmons,    Vancouver,    B.C.      E. 
Stanley  Mitton,  Architect. 

small  house  from  the  most  logical  standpoint,  it  is  not 
only  possible  to  produce  a  dwelling  structure  that  is  ar- 
tistic, convenient  and  modern  in  its  entirety,  but  one 
that  is  in  itself  unnecessarily  expensive.  As  regards  Can- 
ada, the  bungalow  type  of  residence  occurs  with  general 
frequency  in  the  Pacific  Coast  district,  and  even  a  large 
number  of  good  examples  are  to  be  seen  as  far  east  as 
Edmonton,  but  more  this  side  little  has  been  done  in  this 
particular  style  of  design.  Several  exterior  and  interior 
views  of  Vancouver  bungalows  are  illustrated  on  the  ac- 
-omi/unying  pages.  These  typify  to  an  extent  the  charac- 
ter of  comfortable  and  inexpensive  homes  that  are  being 
erected  in  that  city.  It  might  be  said  in  this  connection, 
that  the  architects  of  British  Columbia  have,  in  a  large 
number  of  cases,  succeeded  in  producing  most  excellent 
results,  and  the  true,  simple,  homelike  effects  as  seen  in 
some  of  their  better  designed  bungalows,  is  something 
which  the  eastern  designer  can  study  to  advantage.     As 


Ground    and    First    Floor    Plan,    Residence  of  H.  D.     Hulme,  Haro 
Street,    Vancouver,    B.C.      E.    Stanley    Mitton,    Architect. 

terior  and  interior  stains.  Of  course,  British  Columbia 
fir,  owing  to  its  availability,  is  material  usually  em- 
ployed for  both  external  and  internal  work;  and  while 
this  wood  in  its  rich  grain,  and  splendid  staining  sur- 
faces gives  opportunity  for  certain  effects,  yet  this  in 
itself  is  purely  a  secondary  advantage  as  the  design  and 
architectural  scheme  could  be  equally  as  well  reproduced 
in  the  materials  common  to  other  vicinities. 


USE  OF 

WOOD  BLOCK  PAVING 

IN  GERMANY 


Varieties  of  wood  employed,  method  of  impregaation,  foundation  work 
and  manner^in  wliicli  blocks  are  laid. 


ACCORDING  to   the  latest  statistics  issued  by  the 
authorities  at  Berlin,  Germany,  less  than  2  per 
cent,  of  the  street  pavement  of  that  city  consists 
of  wood  blocks.    The  varieties  of  wood  blocks  most  used 
are  Swedish  pine,  and,  to  a  more  limited  extent,  the  Aus- 
tralian hard-wood  varieties,  tallow-wood  and  black-butt. 


Ground  and  First  Floor  Plan,  Bungalow;  of  A.  P.  Watkins,  Four- 
teenth Avenue,  Vancouver,  B.C.     E.  Stanley  Mitton,  Architect. 


The  native  pine  and  beech  varieties  are,  however,  also 
used  in  Germany,  as  are  also  the  American  cypress  and 
yellow  and  pitch  pine.  The  wood  used  is  carefully  se- 
lected and  free  from  knots  and  cracks.  It  is  considered 
unwise  to  use  in  the  same  section  of  pavement,  woods 


Residence    of    Fred   J.    Calvert,    Vancouver,    B.C. — A    Shingle   Clad    Dw/elling   o^f   Moderate   Size,   Designed   to   Admit  of 
a    Well    Arranged    and    Convenient    Interior.      E.    Stanley    Mitton,   Architect. 


Hallw^ay,    Residence   of   Fred   J.   Calvert— With   its   Built-in   Window   Seat   and    High    Wall    Panelling,   a   Similar   Wall 
Scheme  Being  Seen  in  the  Dining  Room  Throjflh  the  Opening   on  the   Left.     E.  Stanley  Mitton,  Architect. 


Construction,  November,  1910. 
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Residence  of  W.  O.  Webster,  Vancouver,  B.C. — While  Characteristic  of  the  Bungalow  in  Design,  this  House  is 
Placed  on  a  High  Foundation,  in  Order  to  Take  Full  Advantage  of  the  View  Which  its  Site  Commands.  E.  Stan- 
ley  Mitton,  Architect. 


Ingle   Nook,   Residence  of  W.   O.   Webster — Note  the  Treatment  of  the  Architectural   Scheme,  and  the  Simple   Design 
of  the    Fixtures   and    Furniture.      E.    Stanley    Mitton,   Architect. 


Construction,  November,  1910. 
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from  different  countries,  wood  gathered  at  different  alti- 
tudes, or  wood  of  different  species. 

The  dimensions  of  the  paving  blocks  vary,  the  width 
ranging  from  7  to  10  centimeters  (2.75  to  3.94  inches), 
the  length  from  18  to  30  centimeters  (7.09  to  11.81  in- 
ches), and  the  height  from  12  to  18  centimeters  (4.72  to 
7.09  inches).  The  so-called  Paris  standard  dimensions 
are  7.5  by  22.5  by  15  centimeters  (2.96  by  8.86  by  5.9 
inches). 

Impregnating  the  Blocks. 

To  prevent  decay,  the  wood  blocks  are  impregnated 
with  a  zinc  chloride  solution  or  with  creosote  oil.  The 
zinc  chloride  solution  (3"  B.)  contains  2  parts,  by  w-eight, 
o{  chloride  of  zinc  (ZnCl„)  and  30  parts,  by  weight,  of 
water.  The  creosote  oil  should  contain  not  less  than  5 
per  cent  of  creosote  and  not  more  than  15  per  cent,  of 
naphthalin,  and  is  distilled  at  between  180°  and 
270"  Cel.  The  specific  weight  of  the  oil  is  1.07.  The 
creosote  oil  impregnation  is  considered  preferable  be- 
cause it  also  serves  to  forestall  the  subsequent  swelling 
of  the  blocks  by  dampness,  after  they  have  been  set,  and 
the  resulting  bulging  of  the   pavement.     To  impregnate 


Ground    and    First    Floor    Plan,    Residence    of    Fred.    J.    Calvert, 
First  Avenue,   Vancouver,   B.C.     E.   Stanley    IVIitton,   Architect. 

with  creosote  oil,  the  blocks  are  dried  out  for  three  to 
four  hours  in  a  tank  ot  boiler  at  a  temperature  of  100° 
to  140°  Cel.,  when  they  are  transferred  to  another  tank 
and  allowed  to  remain  for  an  hour  in  a  vacuum  of  one- 
tenth  to  one-fifth  of  an  atmosphere,  after  which  creosote 
oil,  which  has  previously  been  heated  to  approximately 
50°  Cel.,  is  pumped  in  and  forced  into  the  wood  under 
a  pressure  of  6  to  8  atmospheres. . 

A  combination  of  the  creosote  and  zinc  chloride  im- 
pregnation is  the  so-called  English  system  in  which  a 
mixture  of  crude  carbolic  acid  or  creosote  and  a  water 
solution  of  zinc  chloride  is  used.  This  method  is  that 
employed  to  a  large  extent  in  southern  Germany  and 
Austria,  and  is  said  by  German  authorities  to  give  the 
best  results  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  preservation  of 
the  wood  blocks. 

Still  another  impregnation  method,  which  was  first 
used  in  Paris,  and  is  now  employed  considerably  in  Ger- 
many, consists  in  immersing  the  paving  blocks  in  large 
tanks  containing  a  mixture  of  gas  tar  and  heavy  oil,  and 
allowing  them  to  remain  until  thoroughly  saturated. 
The  time  of  immersion  varies  from  a  few  minutes  to 
three-quarters  of  an  hour.  In  Paris  this  system  has  been 
altered  by  the  omission  of  the  tar.  The  paving  blocks 
are  packed  in  box-shaped  wagons  which  are  run  under 
a  pipe  leading  from  the  oil  tank  from  which  the  wagons 


are  filled.  After  the  blocks  have  become  saturated,  the 
remaining  oil  is  drawn  off  at  the  bottom  of  the  wagons 
and  pumped  back  into  the  tank.  A  variation  of  this 
method  has  been  made  in  Germany,  in  that  smaller  boxes 
are  used  and  so  arranged  that  all  the  blocks  to  be  im- 
pregnated may  be  put  into  the  boxes  and  all  taken  cut  at 
the  same  time.  This  system  has  been  proved  equally  suc- 
cessful with  that  used  by  the  French,  but  from  the  Ger- 
man standpoint  none  of  the  last-mentioned  systems  are 
as  efficient  as  the  English  method  described,  because  the 
oil  has  not  an  opportunity  to  penetrate  as  deeply  into  the 
blocks. 

Constructing  Wood  Pavements. 

In  constructing  the  wood  pavement,  the  lower  sides 
of  the  impregnated  blocks  are  first  dipped  into  hot  tar 
or  asphalt  and  then  laid  in  a  carefullv  prepared  level 
layer  of  concrete,  of  from  15  to  20  centimeters  thick- 
ness (5.9  to  7.87  inches).  The  blocks  are  set  side  by 
side  close  to  each  other,  a  space  however,  of  from  2  to 
5  millimeters  (0.079  to  0.197  inch)  being  left  at  the  ends 
between  the  rows.  This  space  is  filled  with  tar  and  in 
some  instances  with  asphalt.  When  asphalt  is  used,  the 
intervening  space  is  twice  as  large  as  when  tar  is  the 
binder.  To  gauge  the  space  between  the  ends,  wood  bat- 
tens of  the  proper  thickness  are  used.  The  rows  of 
blocks  may  be  set  either  at  right  angles  with  or  at  an 
angle  of  45°  to  the  axis  of  the  street. 

After  the  pavement  has  been  laid,  the  surface  is  cov- 
ered with  a  thin  layer  of  asphalt  or  tar,  over  which  a 
layer  of  coarse  sand  or  fine  gravel  is  spread.  This  when 
pressed  into  the  blocks  forms  a  durable  coating,  which 
serves  to  prolong  the  life  of  the  pavement.  The  sand  or 
gravel  is  usually  spread  on  the  pavement  once  a  month. 

If  the  pavement  is  kept  clean  and  if  gcod  materials 
have  been  used  in  construction,  under  ordinary  condi- 
tions of  traffic  and  of  weather,  the  surface  wears  at  the 
rate  of  about  0.5  centimeter  (about  0.2  inch)  annually. 
Wood  block  pavements  on  an  average  last  from  ten  to 
fifteen  years,  but  in  damp  places,  not  exposed  to  sun- 
shine, the  blocks  will  decay  in  half  the  time. 

The  approximate  cost  of  block  pavement  in  Berlin  is 
14  marks   ($3.33)   per  square  meter  (.1.196  square  yards). 


THE  PLAYGROUND  PROBLEM  in  overcrowded  tene 
ment  districts  is  shortly  to  be  solved  in  a  novel  manner 
at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  where  plans  have  been  completed,  anrl 
aporoved  by  the  city  authorities,  for  a  building  intended 
to  provide  better  housing  accommodations  and  sanitary 
advantages  for  the  poorer  class  of  workmen  and  their 
families.  In  order  that  the  children  of  the  occupants  may 
ha^e  the  advantage  of  recreation  grounds,  the  building  is 
to  be  built  on  pillars  or  stilts,  leaving  an  open  space  of 
seven  feet  between  the  lower  portion  of  the  structure  and 
the  ground.  This  opening  will  also  serve  to  ventilate 
six  great  air  shafts,  each  20  by  25  feet  in  size,  which  will 
extend  up  for  the  full  three  storeys,  being  entirely  open 
at  the  bottom  and  top,  so  that  the  air  can  circulate  freely. 
Of  the  three  hundred  rooms  the  tenement  house  is  to 
contain,  every  one  is  to  have  an  exposure  either  on  the 
outside  or  in  one  of  the  spacious  light  courts.  The  whole 
structure  will  be  strictly  fireproof,  and  will  be  of  rein- 
forced concrete,  with  exterior  walls  of  brick.  The  rooms 
are  to  be  so  arranged  that  they  can  be  either  renteil 
separately,  or  in  suites  comprising  any  required  number 
of  interiors,  the  plan  being  such  that  the  rooms  con  • 
veniently  and  systematically  open  into  each  other.  Com- 
munication to  an-^  from  the  ground  will  be  by  a  series 
of  iron  staircases  connecting  with  balconies  at  each  re 
spective  floor  line,  both  on  the  outside  and  in  the  inner 
courts.  The  sanitar  devices  throughout  are  to  be 
modern,  the  heating  will  be  produced  by  a  steam  system, 
and  the  lighting  and  cooking  will  be  by  gas.  The  con 
of  the  structure  complete  is  estimated  at  $75,000, 
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Fort   Garry   St   tion,    Winnipeg— A    $4,500,000  Terminal  Building   In   Which    the    Oiiiy    BricKs   uf    the   Vast   Quantity    Used,    are   of   Sand- 
Lime   iVIanufacture.     Warren   and   Wetmore,   Architects. 


HE  TEXTURE  AND 
GENERAL  QUALITIES 
OF  SAND  LIME'BRICK 


A  brief  treatise  on  the  manufacture,  color  possibilities,  structural  character,  and  economic 
advantages  of  a  product  that  is  growing  in  favor  in  architectural  and  constructional  work. 


OXE  OF  THE  MOST  MODERN,  most  economical, 
and  most  practical  of  all  bricks  is  the  sand  lime 
brick.  We  find  buildings  constructed  of  these 
bricks  in  almost  every  portion  of  the  Dominion.  Their 
p  casing,  warm  grey  tone,  resembles  very  closely  Indiana 
limestone.  Architects  often  complain  that  color  schemes 
are  impossible  with  sand  lime  bricks.  This  is  not  so,  for 
by  the  aid  of  artificial  coloring  materials,  an  unlimited 
range  cf  coloring  shades  can  easily  be  produced.  These 
colors  are  numerous  and  are  proof  against  climatic 
changes.     More  than  this,  they  are  uniform,  thus  render 


Power    House,    Built   of   Sand-Lime    Brick,   St.   Andrew's   Rapids 
Dam,   IVlanitoba.      H.   E.   Vautelot,   Consul'ing   Engineer. 


ing  it  unnecessary  to  sort  them  in  order  tO'  obtain  a  suffi- 
cient  quantity    of   a   particular    shade.      In    this    manner, 


Lord  Sell<irk  School — One  of  Winnipeg's  Several  Important 
Educational  Buildings,  in  Which  the  Entire  External  Wall 
Construction  is  Executed  In  Sand-Lime  Brick.  Designed  by 
Commissioner  of  School    Buildings   J.    B.    IVIitchell. 

architects  are  enabled  to  obtain  color  effects  not  possible 
with  any  other  building  material. 

As  the  na'nie  denotes,  sand  lime  brick  is  made  from  a 
mixture  of  sand  and  lime.  This  mixture  was  used  in  even 
the  most  remote  ages  for  mortar.  As  a  material  for  the 
production  of  an  artificial  stone,  it,  however,  found  very 
little  use,  although  some  contend  that  the  Temple  of 
Salamo  in  Jerusalem  was  built  of  sand  lime  brick. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  the  beginning  of  the  nine- 
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teenth  century  that  the  town  of  Postum  in  Germany, 
which  is  surrounded  by  large  sand  hills,  utilized  sand  with 
a  mixture  of  lime  in  the  production  of  bricks.  These 
German  bricks  were  made  by  moulding  the  mixture  of 
sand  and  hydraulic  litne.  The  green  bricks  were  allowed 
to  weather  for  a  period  of  about  six  months,  at  the  end  of 
which  time  they  were  ready  to  be  erected  into  walls.  It 
was  discovered  by  Dr.  Michaelias.  of  Berlin,  that  at  the 
time  of  curing  it  could  be  very  much  exhilarated  by  sub- 
jecting the  fresh  bricks  to  the  action  of  steam.  This  ex- 
periment proved  successfu',  and  the  number  of  sand  lime 


Somerset  School — Another  of  Winnipeg's  Sand- Lime  Brick 
School  Structures.  Designed  by  Commissioner  of  School 
Buildings  J.   B.    IVIitchell. 


brick  plants  in  Germany  increased  with  great  rapidity. 
One  of  the  oldest  and  yet  the  most  enduring  and  dignified 
edifice  built  of  sand  lime  brick  or  "mortar  brick"  was  the 
Howard  University  at  Washington,  D.C.,  constructed  by 
General  Howard  in  1867.  When  the  crude  method  of 
manufacturing  these  bricks  is  considered,  together  with 
the  permanency  of  the  building  which  they  coniposed.  the 
admixture  of  sand  and  lime  into  a  composite  brick,  especi- 
ally under  the  advanced  modern  conditions  by  which  it  is 
produced,  'most  assuredly  justifies  their  adoption  by  pres- 


Dutferin  School,  Which,  Together  with  Other  Buildings  o'. 
Similar  Character  Illustrated  on  this  Page,  Shows  the  Extent 
to  Which  Sand-Lime  Brick  is  used  in  Winnipeg  Schools. 
Designed   by  Commissioner  of  School   Buildings  J.   B.   Marshall. 


ent  day  architects.  The  steam  hardening  process  under 
hi?h  pressure  was  introduced  in  America  in  1910,  but  the 
lime  at  that  time  became  an  aggregate  in  a  raw  state,  and 
was  stored  in  silo  or  bin  to  slack  with  the  sand.  This  did 
not  orove  satisfactory,  but  it  was  discovered  that  by  hy- 


.a  Verendrye  School,  .Winnipeg,  Most  Recently  Erected  and 
Elaborately  Equipped  School  Building,  Built  of  Sand-Lime 
Brick.  Designed  by  Commissioner  of  School  Buildings  J.  B. 
Mitchell. 


drating  the  lime  through  a  sieam  process  before  mixing 
with  the  sand  that  the  hydrate  product  is  made  possible, 
and  that  it  has  proven  itself  a  commercial  success. 

Sand  lime  brick  plants  have  been  established  in  various 
portions  of  almost  every  province  in  the  Dominion,  and  in 
some  sections  they  have  proven  more  successfu!  than  in 
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Norquay     Sc'nool,     Winnipeg.       Designed     by     Commissioner     of 
School    Buildings    J.    B.    Mitchell. 


Others.  In  those  communities  where  there  is  not  to  be 
found  a  good  brick  clay  that  can  be  burned  at  a  reasonable 
cost,  sand  lime  brick  has  clone  much  to  relieve  the  situa- 
tion, but  even  in  the  city  of  Toronto,  where  we  have  in 
close  proxi'mity  possibly  the  finest  clay  beds  in  Canada, 
we    find    residences,    warehouses,    and    churches    built    of 


King   Edward   School,   Winnipeg.      Designed    by  Commissioner  of 
School    Buildings   J.    B.    Mitchell. 
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sand  lime  bricks.  In  the  West  where  good  common  clay 
brick  is  very  hard  to  obtain,  we  find  sand  lime  brick  very 
much  in  use.  All  of  Winnipeg's  recent  school  buildings 
have  been  built  of  this  material,  together  with  a  large 
number  of  warehouses  and  residences  in  the  same  city. 
Port  Arthur  and  Fort  William  also  has  a  nutnber  of  most 


into  the  form  of  bricks,  and  these  bricks  are  hardened  b/ 
the  action  of  steam  and  high  pressure.     There  are  two 


A  Sand-Lime  Ecclesiastical  Edifice — High  Park  Presbyterian 
Church,  Roncesvalles  Avenue,  Toronto.  Smith  and  uemmell, 
Architects. 

noteworthy  structures  constructed  of  this  material.  It 
should  be  of  considerable  interest  to  architects  and  con 
tractors,  as  well  as  brick  manufacturers,  to  know  some- 
thing about  the  process  of  manufacture,  raw  materials, 
the  method  of  treatment,  mixture,  time  and  cost  of  tnanu- 
facturing  and  the  margin  of  profit  in  connection  with  the 
merits  of  this  exceedingly  important  building  material. 

With   regard   to   the   ])rocess   of   manufacture    of   this 
particular   brick,   sand    and   lime   constitute   the   raw   ma- 


Process  View — Showing   a   Sand-Lime   Brick    Press  with   a   Mini- 
mum  Capacity   of  20,000   Bricks   per   Day. 

terial.  The  lime  is  hydrated ;  it  is  then  mixed  in  the 
proper  proportions  with  dry  sand  and  the  required  amount 
of  water  is  added.     The  mass  is  then  thoroughly  pressed 
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Process    View — Showing    Hardening    Cylinder    Filled   wifh    Sand- 
Lime    Brick    Ready   to    be   Sealed    for    Hardening. 

kinds  of  sand  that  may  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
sand  lime  brick ;  one  kind  inferior  to  the  other.  One 
occurs  as  fine  round  particles.  The  latter  in  the  form  of 
sharp  and  irregular  grains.  For  the  purpose  of  sand  lime 
brick  manufacturers,  the  latter  kind  is  preferable,  although 
the  former  kind  of  sand  may  be  used  to  fair  advantage. 
The  presence  of  clay  in  sand  is  most  injurious;  it  will 
not  make  a  strong  brick.  The  lime  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  sand  lime  bricks  must  be  a  high  calcium  lime,  and 
thoroughly  hydrated.  The  mixture  used  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  sand  lime  bricks  is  variable,  and  according  to  the 
quality  of  sand  and  lime  the  usual  proportion  is  about  six 
per  cent,  by  weight  of  hydrated  lime  to  ninety-four  per 
cent,  dry  sand.  Excess  of  litne  is  very  injurious  to  the 
strength  of  brick. 

Time  and  cost  of  the  manufacture  of  any  building  ma 
terial  are  very  important  features  in  connection  with  their 
production.     It  is  maintained  by  the  sand  lime  brick  in- 


Sand-Llme   Brick   Yard — Showing   a    Day's   Run    iaken   from   the 
Cylinder    and    Ready    for   the    IVIarket. 

terests  that  their  system  of  brick  making  produces  a  per- 
fect product  in  very  much  less  time  than  is  possible  in  the 
manufacture  of  ordinary  clay  bricks.  Another  contention 
of  these  manufacturers  is  the  cheapness  of  manufacture 
Raw  materials  are  plentiful  and  cheap  in  most  localitie.'., 
and  it  is  maintained  that  through  this  particular  process 
of  the  manufacture  of  bricks  that  there  is  a  great  saving 
in  time,  labor  and  fuel.  It  is  contended  that  high  grade 
front  brick,  equal  in  appearance,  weight,  and  quality  to 
anything  offered  in  face  brick  which  can  be  made  to  be 
laid  in  the  wall  for  about  $3.50  per  thousand.  (Of  course 
this  is  the  contention  of  manufacturers).  This  is  quali- 
fied, however,  by  a  statelnent  that  this  is  under  ordinary 
conditions  where  the  plant  to  be  located  near  the  sand 
bank,  and  where  the  cost  of  labor  and  fuel  are  normal. 
It  is  further  maintained  that  a  standard  sand  lime  brick 
{^Concluded  on   page  92). 
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NCIENT  BRICKS 

AND  POTTERY 


By  HAROLD  SLICER,  M.SA. 


Some  notes  on  the  early  manufacture  and  use  of  clay  products.     Biblical  and  Arabian 
Records.     Color  combinations  and  size  of  bricks  employed  in  various  countries. 


THE  WORDS  OF  SOLOMON  applied  to  the  mak- 
ing of  many  books  of  which,  he  said,  there  was 
no  end,  might  with  equal  force  be  applied  to 
bricks,  and  one  has  only  to  inspect  the  Patent  Office  re- 
cords to  be  astonished  at  the  ingenuity  of  man  year  by 
year  in  this  respect. 

Some  Biblical  Records. 

A  number  of  Biblical  records  of  brickmaking  are  ex- 
tant. About  the  year  2247  B.C.  (Genesis  xi.  3),  we  find 
the  descendants  of  Noah  travelling  eastward  and  coming 
to  a  plain  in  the  Land  of  Shinar,  where  they  settled  down 
and  made  bricks.  These  they  used  for  stone,  and  slime 
for  mortar.  In  connection  with  the  building  of  the  Tower 
of  Babel,  Josephus  states  that  Ninirod,  tiie  grandson  of 
Noah,  incited  the  people  to  build  a  tower  which  was  built 
of  burnt  brick  cemented  by  bitumen  that  it  would  be  im- 
pervious to  water. 

Then  there  is  the  reference  to  the  refusal  of  Pharaoh 
to  provide  the  Children  of  Israel  with  straw  to  make  brick 
(Exodus  v.),  about  the  year  1491  B.C.  There  are,  how- 
ever, earlier  records  of  brick  construction  in  existence  in 
Egypt,  as  for  instance,  the  tomb  of  King  Zer  of  the  first 
dynasty,  5400  B.C.,  which  contained  brick  partitions,  while 
Egyptian  pottery  dates  back  to  about  7000  B.C.,  and  if  the 
people  of  that  day  were  capable  of  manufacturing  pottery, 
red  in  color  with  a  black  top  and  ornamented  with  imita- 
tions of  wicker  or  basket  work,  it  is  highly  probable  that 
they  were  also  capable,  at  least,  of  making  sun-dried 
bricks. 

This  would  be  the  first  kind  of  brick  made  and  their 
manufacture  probably  arose  from  the  use  originally  made 
of  clay  for  filling  in  the  interstices  between  the  reeds  or 
wattles  of  which  their  houses  were  constructed. 

In  Egypt,  glazed  tiles  were  extensively  used  for  wall 
decoration  before  5000  B.C.,  but  glazed  bricks  were  not 
used  as  the  dry  Egyptian  climate  rendered  any  preserva- 
tive for  the  wall  surface  unnecessary,  and  the  bricks  were 
not  burnt,  but  simply  sun-dried. 

The  sizes  of  the  bricks  in  prehistoric  times  and  through 
the  first  and  second  dynasties  were  9  to  10  inches  long, 
half  as  wide,  and  about  3  inches  thick,  or  about  the  same 
size  as  the  modern  brick,  showing  that  the  Egyptians  had 
some  considerable  knowledge  of  the  proper  size  of  bricks 
for  bonding  to  the  best  advantage.  The  bricks  of  .the 
Ramesseum  vaults  are  14  inches  by  7  inches  by  2>^  inches 
thick   (Circa,  1330  B.C.). 

Glazing  was  known  to  the  Egyptians  in  the  prehistoric 
age,  but  its  use  was  then  confined  to  beads  and  amulets. 

Prehistoric  Glased  Pottery. 
The  earliest  known  glazed  pottery  dates  from  the  time 
of  King  Mena,  and  has  his  name  inlaid  in  violet  glaze  on 
a  green  glazed  body.  Though  glazed  vases  were  used  in 
the  first  and  second  dynasties  they  became  rarer  and  their 
use  was  not  revived  until  much  later  times.  This  art  of 
glazing  in  two  colors  took  a  new  form  in  the  "eighteenth 
dynasty,  when  large  objects,  5  feet  square,  were  covered 
with  a  single  fusing  of  glaze,  and  inscriptions  were  ex- 
ecuted in  glaze  inlaid  in  white  stone  walls.  True  glass 
was  first  manufactured  in  the  time  of  Tahutmes  III.,  in 
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1500  B.C.,  and  was  wrought  pasty  and  not  blown,  the  latter 
method  belonging  to  the  Roman  age. 

Arabian  Records. 

There  are  very  few  historical  records  in  Mesopotamia 
before  the  time  of  Nabunasir,  in  747  B.C.  It  is  computed 
from  the  excavations  which  have  been  made  in  various 
mounds,  such  as  the  one  at  Susa,  and  at  the  north-eastern 
extremity  of  Parthia  near  Askabad,  that  pottery  was 
made  there  at  least  5000  B.C. 

In  Semitic  times,  brick  making  for  building  purposes 
was  the  main  industry  of  the  country,  and  the  temples 
were  erected  on  immense  piles  of  bricks.  For  example, 
the  brick  Ziggierat  or  fine  stepped  pyramid  at  Nippur, 
was  190  feet  by  128  feet  and  about  100  feet  high. 

The  earliest  baked  bricks  measured  8.7  inches  by  5.6 
inches  by  2.2  inches,  but  were  later  enlarged  to  12  inches 
by  7.8  inches  by  1.9  inches  and  towards  the  close  of  the 
Sumerian  age,  square  bricks  were  used.  Sargon  made 
baked  bricks  18  inches  square  and  3J4  inches  thick  (B.C. 
772).  From  the  time  of  Ur  Engur  (3200  B.C.)  onwards, 
the  baked  bricks  were  about  12  inches  square,  and  were 
used  for  facings  and  other  important  work,  pavements 
and  drains.  The  great  majority  of  these  bricks,  however, 
were  made  of  crude  materials  as  in  Egypt,  being  used  for 
common  work  with  baked  bricks  as  facings,  bitumen  be- 
ing often  used  as  the  cementing  material. 

There  are  evidences  also  of  bitumen  being  used  as  a 
damp-proof  lining  to  store  rooms  and  tanks,  the  inside  of 
the  chamber  being  lined  with  this  material ;  pottery  also 
abounded  as  in  all  periods.  Coming  to  the  later  Semitic 
age,  wherein  the  Sumerians  and  Semitics  were  inter- 
mixed, we  find  large  building  operations  going  on. 

Each  town  had  its  artificial  hill  of  bricks  built  in  stages 
to  support  the  Temple  of  its  god  at  the  top,  and  every  city  . 
had  its  enclosing  walls  of  an  immense  thickness.  Those 
of  Babylon  are  said  to  have  been  85  feet  high  and  340  feet 
thick,  surrounded  with  a  moat  lined  with  burnt  bricks  laid 
in  bitumen.  The  use  of  brick  was  necessary  on  account  of 
the  lack  of  stone,  but  the  Assyrians  became  so  used  to  its 
employment  that,  even  where  stone  was  plentiful,  brick 
was  used  for  palaces  and  temples.  It  is  easily  seen  that 
the  use  of  bricks  to  this  enormous  extent  was  a  serious' 
question.  In  building  city  walls,  the  excavations  for  the 
materials  were  made  just  outside  the  proposed  area  of  the 
city,  forming  a  boundary  ditch,  which,  when  filled  with 
water,  became  the  moat.  Where  houses  and  temples  were 
concerned  this  caused  a  serious  difficulty,  the  excavation 
becoming  a  stagnant  pool  or  a  perilous  pit,  a  trap  for  the 
unwary. 

Herodotus  says,  that  in  building  the  walls  of  Babylon, 
the  clay  dug  out  of  the  trenches,  afterwards  to  form  the 
moat,  was  made  into  bricks  as  soon  as  it  was  carried  up, 
and  burnt  in  kilns.  When  they  had  made  a  sufficient 
number,  the  bricks  were  cemented  together  with  hot  bi- 
tumen, and  at  every  thirtieth  row  craters  of  reeds  were 
inserted. 

The  bitumen  was  obtained  from  the  River  Is,  a  trib- 
utary of  the  Euphrates,  and  was  brought  to  Babylon, 
lumps  of  bitumen  being  found  in  great  abundance  floating 
in  the  river. 
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In  the  alluvial  plains  of  Assyria,  both  clay  and  bitumen 
were  found,  the  bituminous  cement  bubbling  out  of  the 
ground.     It  is  collected  by  the  Arabs  at  the  present  day. 

The  Babylonian  bricks  were  more  comrlionly  burnt  than 
those  at  Nineveh,  for  the  latter  people,  like  the  Egyptians, 
mainly  used   sun-dried   bricks. 

The  Babylonians  used  glazed  bricks  to  a  very  large 
extent,  and  burnt  bricks  were  usual,  because,  unlike  the 
dry  Egyptian  climate,  the  Babylonians  had  changeable 
weather  and  a  damp  atmosphere  to  contend  with.  All  the 
facings  and  main  parts  of  their  structures  were  composed 
of  these  indissoluble  bricks,  the  interiors  only  being  built 
of  crude  brickwork. 

The  use  of  glazed  brickwork  was,  however,  mainly 
developed  in  the  ninth  century  B.C.,  and  onwards,  when 
it  came  to  be  used  on  the  external  face  of  the  wall. 

Previously  used  only  for  external  decorative  effect,  its 
property  of  weather  resistance  or  utility — for  which  reason 
it  is  nowadays  so  much  employed  externally — was  now 
first   realized. 

The  finest  remaining  example  of  this  is  the  facade  of 
colored  glazed  bricks  in  relief  from  Susa  and  of  the 
Persian  age,  now  in  Paris,  restored  from  the  fragments, 
and  representing  the  Royal  Archers.  Amongst  other 
things  baked  jars  of  large  size  and  coffins  of  the  same 
materials  were  used,  as  also  cylindrical  drains  large 
enough  for  a  man  to  descend  therein  to  perform  repairs. 

The  walls  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  palace  were  built  of 
bricks  of  a  pale  yellow  color  and  of  excellent  quality,  laid 
in  fine  lime  cement,  and  stamped  with  his  name  and  titles. 

The  Warka  Temple  was  built  of  bricks  of  various  sizes 
and  shapes,  the  cement  being  simply  mud.  and  reeds  were 
largely  used  in  the  construction.  This  temple,  like  the 
other  Babylonian  temples,  was  built  of  masses  of  brick- 
work in  stages  one  upon  the  other,  and  its  date  is  about 
2500  B.C. 

The  Early  Jerry  Builder. 

I  might  here  mention  the  fate  of  the  jerry  builder  at 
this  early  period.  In  1901-2,  De  Morgan,  in  making  ex- 
cavations of  the  "Tell"  or  mound  of  the  Acropolis  at  Susa, 
unearthed  a  huge  block  of  black  diorite,  upon  which  is 
engraved  the  Laws  of  Hammurabi,  depicting  the  social 
condition  of  Babylon,  about  2200  B.C. 

This  code  of  laws  was  engraved  upon  the  monolith  in 
forty-nine  long  columns  of  writing,  with  introductory  and 
concluding  texts,  forty-four  columns  of  which  are  still 
preserved ;  the  head  of  the  stone  being  carved  with  sculp- 
tural representations  of  Hammurabi  receiving  the  laws 
frrm  the  sun-god  Shamash. 

The  laws  dealt  with  the  three  classes  into  which  the 
people  of  Babylon  were  divided,  defining  the  penalties  to 
be  enforced  when  these  were  broken.  These  laws  state 
that:  slaves  could  acquire  property  and  purchase  their  own 
freedom ;  marriage  regulations  thereto,  rights  of  widows, 
the  employment  of  agents  for  sale  of  goods,  fees  for  water 
carriage  of  mercrhandise,  the  responsibility  of  unsound 
workmanship  in  boat  building  to  rest  upon  the  boat  build- 
er; repair  of  channels  and  dykes;  agricultural  regulations 
as  between  land  owner  and  farmer;  the  protection  of 
patients  against  carelessness  or  unskil fulness  of  doctors, 
and  the  protection  of  the  public  against  carelessness  on 
the  part  of  builders. 

In  the  latter  two  cases,  if  death  resulted  from  bad 
workmanship,  the  law  held  that  punishment  in  kind  was 
merited. 

In  the  case  of  the  jerry  builder,  with  whom  even  in 
these  early  days  they  seem  to  have  had  trouble,  the  penal- 
ties were  most  severe.  If  a  builder  erected  a  house  which 
afterwards  fell  and  killed  the  owner,  the  builder  himself 
was  put  to  death.  If  one  or  more  slaves  were  killed,  the 
builder  had  to  restore  to  that  owner  slave  for  slave,  and 
if  the  owner's  son  was  killed  by  the  house  collapsing  the 


builder's  son  was  put  to  death.  The  builder  had  also  to 
pay  to  the  owner  compensation  for  damage  to  his  goods 
arising  from  such  mishap,  and  he  had  further  to  rebuild 
the  house  or  re-erect  the  parts  that  had  fallen  dowli. '' 

To  Babylonian  influence  and  example,  we  can  attribute 
the  extension  of  the  use  of  bricks  to  those  surrounding 
countries  where  stone  was  to  be  had  wi^h  little  labor. 
Babylon  had  no  stone,  and  therefore  the  buildings  con- 
sisted wholly  of  brick.  The  perfection  of.  this  art  was 
imitated  at  such  places  as  Elam,  Assyria,  and  even  in 
Syria,  where  stone  abounded.  Further,  the  want  of  stone 
and  timber  led  to  the  invention  of  the  brick  column,  al- 
though this  was  seldom  used. 

At  first  timber  was  obtained  from  Amanus,  and  later 
from  Lebanon,  when  the  first  source  failed.  Timber  in  the 
form  of  cedar  trunks  was  obtained  at  great  expense,  but 
even  these  were  not  extensively  used  as  columns.  The 
Assyrians  followed  the   Babylonians  in  this  respect. 

The  ordinary  brick  was  dried  in  the  sun,  whilst  burnt 
bricks  were  used  only  for  extra  strength,  and  as  a  protect- 
ing coating  to  the  sun-dried  bricks.  Abundance  of  asphalt 
was  at  hand  for  cementing  the  burnt  bricks  together, 
where  they  were  used  in  foundations,  for  pavements,  and 
as  already  stated,  for  strengthening  the  walls  of  unburnt 
bricks. 

Near  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Sargon,  who  died  705 
B.C.,  the  great  palace  bearing  his  name  was  built,  restora- 
tions of  which  suggest  a  considerable  use  of  the  arch.  It 
was  built  at  Khorsabad,  which  lies  to  the  north  of  Nineveh, 
upon  an  artificial  eminence  of  brick  and  overlooking  the 
city. 

Some  bricks  enamelled  with  colors  and  showing  figures 
representing  the  winged  deities  of  the  Assyrians  have 
been  found  belonging  to  the  arch  of  the  palace  gate.  They 
were  in  four  courses,  the  lower  course — laid  as  stretchers 
— had  a  length  of  about  three  and  a  half  times  the  depth, 
the  second  and  third  courses  were  laid  radiallY  to  the 
centre,  their  narrow  face  being  a  quarter  of  the  length  of 
the  brick,  and  the  fourth  course  were  laid  like  the  first, 
i.e.,  as  stretchers. 

We  also  have  from  Sargon's  Palace  a  favorite  Assyri- 
an decoration,  glazed  bricks  depicting  a  lion,  the  whole 
being  enclosed  in  a  colored  border.  The  panel  is  ten 
courses  of  bricks  deep,  the  lion  taking  up  nine  courses,  and 
in  length  from  nose  to  tip  of  tail  nearly  five  and  a  half 
bricks  long,  the  bricks  being  about  three  and  a  half  times 
as  long  as  the  depth,  on  face. 

Layard  found  in  the  Tel  of  Arthur  the  Lieutenant  of 
Nimrod  about  2200  B.C.),  remains  of  walls  and  a  pave- 
ment of  baked  bricks.  He  says  these  bricks  had  evidently 
been  taken  from  some  other  building,  for  upon  them  were 
traces  of  colored  figures  and  patterns,  of  the  same  charac- 
ter and  styles  as  those  on  the  sculptured  walls  of  the 
palaces.  Their  painted  faces  were  placed  downwards,  as 
if  purposely  to  conceal  them,  and  the  designs  upon  them 
were  in  most  instances  injured  or  destroyed.  The  colors 
had  faded,  but  were  probably  once  as  bright  as  the  enam- 
els of  Khorsabad.  The  outlines  are  white  on  a  pale  blue 
or  olive  green  ground.  The  only  other  color  used  is  a 
dull  yellow.  A  few  of  these  fragments  are  now  in  the 
British  Museum.  Layard  says  that  these  fragments  can 
be  attributed  to  the  King  Tiglath  Pilesar. 

The  absence  of  other  building  materials  than  brick  in 
Babylon  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  there  were  no 
alabaster  or  limestone  quarries  in  the  district,  such  as 
existed  at  Nineveh.  The  city  was  built  in  the  midst  of  an 
alluvial  country  far  removed  from  the  hills.  The  mighty 
rivers  deposited  the  rich  clay  which  formed  the  plains  of 
Mesopotamia,  and  of  which  the  Babylonians  made  such 
eood  use.  The  favorite  material  used  by  the  Babylonians 
for  their  detached  figures,  namely,  black  basalt,  came  from 
the  Kurdish  mountains. 
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With  this  river  deposit — which  they  combined  with 
chopped  straw — they  made  bricks,  the  cementing  ma- 
terial being  natural  products  found  close  at  hand,  as,  for 
instance,  bitumen  in  the  rivers.  That  the  process  of 
glazing  was  also  known  we  are  aware,  for  they  covered 
bricks  with  a  rich  enamel  for  use  both  internally  and  ex- 
ternally to  their  edifices.  Layard  says  that  their  cement 
was  of  a  very  fine  quality,  equal  to  the  best  of  his  day, 
and  from  several  passages  in  the  Bible  we  learn  that  the 
walls  of  their  temples  and  palaces  were  coated  with  plas- 
ter and  mortar.  As  in  Assyria  the  bricks  were  either 
simply  baked  in  the  sun  or  were  burnt  in  the  kiln.  Of 
the  kiln-burnt  bricks  there  was  more  than  one  shape  and 
quality,  some  were  square,  others  were  oblong.  The  usual 
dimensions  of  the  Babylonian  bricks  were  12  inches  by 
12  inches  by  3^  inches. 

In  color  those  from  the  Birs  Nimroud  (Palace  of  Nim- 
roud,  constructed  of  bricks  called  by  the  Arabs,  Al-ajur, 
meaning  kiln-burnt  bricks),  are  generally  of  a  dark  red 
color,  whilst  those  from  the  Mujelibe  are  mostly  of  a 
light  yellow. 

In  the  Mujelibe  the  'overturned'  or  Kasr,  the  bricks 
— as  mentioned — are  of  yellow  color  firmly  hound  to- 
gether by  a  fine  lime  cement,  and  of  a  quality  not  ex- 
ceeded by  any  found  in  Babylonia.  Upon  nearly  every 
brick  is  stamped  the  name  and  titles  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, the  ascribed  face  being  nearly  always  placed 
downwards.  Many  of  these  bricks  are  covered  with  a 
fine  glaze  of  enamel,  the  colors  having  preserved  their 
brightness  and  resisted  the  efforts  of  time,  ornaments  and 
parts  of  figures  can  be  traced  upon  them.  The  principal 
colors  are  a  brilliant  blue,  a  deep  yellow,  black  and  white. 

At  Susa,  the  ruins  of  the  Palace  of  Artaxerxes,  was 
examined  in  18Sy  by  Mr.  E.  Disulafoy,  wherein  he  dis- 
covered many  fragments  of  painted  and  glazed  tiles. 
When  these  were  carefully  pieced  together  they  showed 
representations  of  striding  lions,  the  coloring  being: 
blue  turquoise  ground,  lions  (white,  yellow  and  green), 
and  inscriptions  in  white  characters.  The  tile  design 
below  the   frieze   was  grey  and  rose  colored. 

It  is  known  that  Dareious,  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  the 
second  successor  of  Kyros,  had  Susa  rebuilt  and  orna- 
mented, but  it  has  been  found  that  this  was  destroyed  by 
fire  and  built  over  by  his  son  Artaxerxes,  the  work  being 
not  inferior  to  the  Babylonian  models  from  which  they 
were  taken. 

Another  frieze  showed  the  Royal  Archers  of  the 
Guard.  The  designs  vary  although  the  cut  of  the  clothes 
is  the  same,  clearly  .showing  that  the  Archers  belonged  to 
different  corps.  Their  hair  is  held  by  golden  circles, 
thev  have  gold  bracelets  on  their  wrists  and  jewels  in 
their  ears,  whilst  their  spears  have  a  silver  ball  at  their 
lower  ends. 

The  embattled  stair  parapet  which  led  from  the  plain 
to  the  palace,  having  shallow  and  broad  steps  at  so  gentle 
a  slope  that  they  could  have  been  mounted  on  horseback, 
was  encased  in  enamelled  brickwork,  fragments  of  which 
were  found. 

Of  color  combin.itions,  the  following  were  most  fre- 
quently used : 

Ground:  light  blue,  prevailing  color,  white  with 
touches  of  green  and  pale  yellow. 

Ground:  dark  green,  prevailing  color,  golden  yellow 
with  touches  of  blue  and  white. 

Groun,; :  black,  jircvailing  color,  golden  yellow  with 
louches  of  pale  green  and  vvhite. 

The  gateways  were  colored  in  a  white  and  rose  col- 
ored mosaic,  above  which  stretched  the  grand  lion  pro- 
cession. 

The  following  table  of  the  sizes  of  bricks  is  very  in- 
structive: compared  with  the  present  standard  English 
brick  which  is  9  inches  by  4.375  inches  by  2.6875  inches, 
or  a  London  brick,  HJ/g  inches  by  434  inches  by  is/s  inches. 

Length.  Breadth.  Thickness. 
Egyptian    (21st    Dynasty,    100    b.c.)   18  in.       9  in.       5  in. 

(Ramesseum    Vaults,'    1330    b.c.)   14  in.       7  in.     2i  in. 


Syria    (Earliest  baked  bricks)    8.7  in.     5.6  in    2.2  in. 

Later  baked  bricks  Sumerian  Age)   12  in.     7.8  in.     1.0  in. 
(Latter  part  of  Sumerian  Age.     Large  square  bricks). 
Mesopotamia    (King  Ur-Enqur,  3200  b.c.)    Baked  bricks, 

11  in.  or  12  in.  square. 

(King    Sargon,    772    b.c.)  18  in     18  in     3^  in. 

(City  Walls  Babylon  604-562  B.C.)  12  in.  12  in.  3  in. 
Baibylonian  bricks  vary  12  in.  or  13  in.  by  3  in.  or  4  in.  to 
the  largest  19J:i  in.  square  by  3}^  in.  thick. 

Birs  Nimroud,  13J^  in.  long,  41/2  in.  thick. 

Roman  large  flat  bricks,  1  in.  to  llin.  by  1  in.  to  11 
inch,  by  IJ/2  in.  thick. 

Saracen,  9th  Century,  lyi  in.  by  21/2  in.  by  1^  in. 
thick. 

Of  Roman  bricks  there  were  two  kinds — Lateras — 
sun-dried ;  and  Testae  or  tegulae — kiln-burnt. 

These  were  made  from  clay  carefully  selected  and  ex- 
posed to  the  weather  for  two  years  befcre  being  made  in- 
to bricks.  The  clay  was  thoroughly  beaten  and  mixed 
with  chopped  straw,  moulded  into  shape  and  finally  put 
in  the  sun  to  dry.  In  some  cases  the  length  of  time  they 
were  thus  exposed  before  being  used  was  very  long,  as 
for  instance  at  Uttica  where  they  were  kept  for  five 
years. 

The  use  of  unburnt  brick  was  discarded  after  the  first 
century;  unburnt  bricks  being  mostly  used  in  the  reign 
of  Augustus,  but  there  are  no  examples  left. 

The  sizes  of  Roman  bricks  varied  considerably,  one 
size  called  Lydium,  being  18  inches  by  12  inches  was 
used  in  Rome.  These  were  protected  by  Stucco  to  pre- 
vent weathering,  the  general  practice  of  the  Romans , 
biit  where  the  bricks  a-e  not  thu.s  prOLCcLcd  the  joiiits 
between  the  bricks  are  thinner  and  the  bricks  themselves 
are  not  so  thick  as  in  the  covered  work. 

The  size  of  the  large  square  Roman  bricks  or  tiles 
was  in  many  cases  the  guiding  factor  in  the  thickness  of 
their  concrete  walls,  which  were  two  Roman  feet  or  a 
multiple  thick  (about  1  in.  to  IIJ/2  in.),  was  the  size  of 
the  tile,  but  burning  caused  shrinkage  to  about  1  ft.  11 
in.   square. 

Tiles  12  in.,  14  in.,  and  18  in.  were  also  used,  whilst 
smaller  ones  8  in.  or  9  in.  square  were  employed  for 
short  pillars  or  to  place  over  wooden  entering  into  vvhich 
concrete  was  poured. 

Arch  facings  to  concrete  walls  have  nearly  al-vays 
the  6th  or  7th  brick  one  large  through  bonding  tile  (1  It. 
11  in.  square),  the  others  being  half  tiles  broken  for  the 
purpose. 

Bricks  were  also  used  of  a  triangular  shape,  equilater- 
al triangles  varying  from  4  in.  to  14  in.  length  of  side, 
although  10  in.  is  perhaps  the  most  common. 

These  were  used  to  form  the  surface  to  concrete  walls 
by  laying  them  in  horizontal  courses  with  their  apexes 
pointing  into  the  wall,  the  courses  being  laid  in  a  similar 
manner  in  elevation  to  courses  of  headers,  thus  breaking 
joint.  These  were  used  even  in  thin  walls,  7  inches  con- 
crete walls  being  treated  in  this  way.  In  the  thicker 
walls  the  large  tiles  were  used  as  bonding  bricks  passing 
right  through  the  concrete  wall,  every  9th  course  or  so 
being  of  these  2  feet  tiles,  the  remainder  of  the  wall  face 
being   of    triangular   bricks. 

There  were  many  kinds  of  clay  used  for  these  bricks; 
the  colors,  red.  yellow,  and  sometimes  brown,  all  of 
which  are  well  burnt  and  sound. 

Middleton  gives  the  following  table  of  the  thicknesses 
of  bricks  and  their  mortar  joints: — 

Average  Thickness. 

Date.  Bricks.  .lointsi 

Rostra  of  Julius  Cifisar 442  B.C.  1%"  V4" 

Pantheon   of  Agrippa 27  B.C.  1%"„     ,^„  '^      «  Jf 

Prtetorian  Camps  of  Tiberius     23  A.D.  iy4"Xl%"  >4"  to  %" 
Aqueduct     of      Nero      (Aqua 

Claudia)     c  62  A.D.  I'Xl^"  %l  to  %" 

Baths  of  Titus   80  A.D.  1%                  .  % 

Palace  of  Domltlan   c  90  A.D.           _        — 

Temple  of  Venus  and  Rome. cl25  A.D.  1%"  1     ^^ 

Palace  of  Severus    c200  A.D.  1"  % 

Aurelians  Walls  of  Rome. ..  .c271  A.D.  IVi"  to  1%"  IVi"  to  H4" 
These   are  common   kinds  of  brickwork  only. 
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MANUFACTURING  PLANT  FOR  SALE. 

PURSUANT  TO  the  winding  up  order  made  in  the 
matter  of  The  Parkin  Elevator  Company,  Limited,  and 
wtih  the  approbation  of  the  Local  Master  of  the  High 
Court  of  Justice  at  Berlin,  sealed  tenders  addressed  to  The 
London  and  Western  Trusts  Company,  Limited,  London. 
Ontario,  and  marked  "Tender  for  Parkin  Plant"  will 
be  received  up  till  4  p.m.  of  the  5th  day  of  November, 
.\.Y>.,  1910,  for  the  purchase  of  the  real  estate,  buildings, 
plant,  machinery,  stock-in-trade  and  assets  belonging  to 
The  Parkin  Elevator  Company,  Limited,  and  situate  in 
the  Town  of  Hespeler,  Ontario,  of  which  the  following 
is    an    inventory : — 

(a)  Real   Estate   and   Buildings    $14,936.00 

(b)  Plant    Equipment     6,633.00 

(c)  Foundry    Equipment    3,165.00 

(d)  Machinery     9,580.00 

(e)  Patterns    8,183.00 

(f)  Patents,  Prints  and  Tracings   ..  1,200.00 

(g)  Office     Furniture     695.00 

(h)   Office    Supplies    850.00 

(i)    Tools    875.00 

(j )    Stock-in-trade    17,731.66 


$63,848.66 

The  real  estate  and  plant  will  be  sold  subject  to  an 
existing  mortgage  thereon  bearing  interest  at  4}4  per 
cent,  per  annum  and  payable  in  equal  annual  instal- 
ments. 

The  buildings  are  new  and  modern  in  every  respect 
and  the  plant  is  up-to-date.  The  Town  of  Hespeler  is 
admirably  situate  for  manufacturing  purposes,  having 
both  C.P.R.  and  G.T.R.  connections.  Switches  adjoin 
the  property.  Several  very  large  manufacturing  indus- 
tries are  located  there  among  others,  R.  Forbes  Woollen 
Mills,  Canada  Machinery  Company,  Limited,  Jardine 
Tool  Works,  Hespeler  Furniture  Company  and  W.  A. 
Kribs   large  lumber   and   planing  mill   plant. 

The  following  is  a  description  of  the  real  estate: — 
Lots  numbers  five  and  six  on  the  north  side  of  Shef- 
field  Street,  in   the  George   D.  Forbes   survey. 

The  property  will  be  offered  subject  to  a  reserved 
bid  and  subject  to  conditions  of  sale. 

Terms : — A  marked  cheque  for  One  Thousand  Dol- 
lars payable  to  the  order  of  the  Liquidator  shall  ac- 
company each  tender  and  the  balance  shall  be  payable 
in  cash  within  thirty  days  from  the  date  of  acceptance 
of  tender  without  interest. 

The  Local  Master  will  attend  at  his  Chambers,  King 
Street,  Berlin,  on  the  11th  day  of  November,  A.D..  1910, 
at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  to  consider  the  tenders. 
For  further  particulars,  conditions  of  sale,  form  of 
tender,  inspection  of  inventory  or  other  information, 
apply  to  The  London  &  Western  Trusts  Company,  Limi- 
ted, Liquidator,  London.  Ontario,  on  the  factory  prem- 
ises at  Hespeler,  or  to  Melvin  \.  Secord,  Gait,  Ontario, 
Solicitor   for   the   Liquidator. 

J.  J.  A.  WEIR, 

Local  Master  at  Berlin. 
Dated   7th   October,  1910. 
MELVIN    A.    Secord, 
Gait,  Ontario, 
Solicitor  for  the  Liquidator. 
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SEAMAN-KENT'S  NEW  FACTORY. 

THE  REAL  MERITS  of  any  commercial  product  can 
possibly  best  be  measured  by  the  growth  of  the  concern 
which  manufactures  it.  Quality  and  demand  invariably 
go  hand  in  hand,  and  where  the  one  is  recognized  a  con- 
stant increase  in  the  other  follows  as  a  natural  sequence. 
Although  only  a  firm  of  eight  years'  existence,  the  Sea- 
man-Kent Co.  has,  by  progressive  business  methods  and 
the  production  of  a  uniform  high-grade  hardwood  floor 
ing,  won  for  itself  a  place  in  the  foremost  industrial  ranks 
of  Canada.  During  that  time,  the  company  has  not  only 
been  under  the  necessity  of  enlarging  its  factory  at  Mea- 
ford,  Ont.,  but  within  the  past  few  months  it  has  found 
it  advisable  to  establish  a  large  branch  plant  at  Fort 
William  in  order  to  meet  the  demand  and  better  serve  the 
interests  of  its  rapidly  expanding  western  trade.  The 
new  plant  occupies  three  acres  of  a  twenty-acre  tract. 
and  is  excellently  situated,  having  600  feet  of  dockage 
on  the  Mission  River  and  direct  transportation  facilities 
to  assure  the  prompt  delivery  of  all  orders.  It  comprises 
in  all  four  buildings,  viz..  a  400  x  100  feet  factory  built 
of  reinforced  concrete  and  heavy  timber  construction,  a 
power  plant  65  x  100  feet,  dry  kilns  123  x  80  feet,  and  a 
two  storev  office  building.  The  remaining  portion  of  the 
site  is  utilized  as  storage  yards  for  lumber.  At  the  pres- 
ent time,  the  working  stafif  of  the  new  plants  consist  of 
eighty  employees,  but  it  is  expected  that  the  business  will 
warrant  the  working  of  two  hundred  hands  by  the  early 
part  of  next  sutnmer. 

In  addition  to  manufacturing  "Beaver  Brand"  hard- 
wood flooring,  which  has  gained  for  the  company  a  uni- 
versal reputation  throughout  the  Dominion,  the  new  plant 
will  manufacture  quarter  cut  and  plain  cut  oak  flooring, 
together  with  birch  and  beech  products  and  hardwood  in- 
terior trim.  During  the  winter,  five  million  feet  of  lum- 
ber will  be  turned  through  the  machines,  but  a  much  larg- 
er proportionate  amount  of  material  will  be  required  when 
the  plant  is  working  to  its  full  capacity. 

The  company  in  so  thoroughly  preparing  to  look  after 
the  needs  of  such  an  important  and  promising  field  as 
the  West,  take  a  most  aggressive  steo,  and  the  business 
sagacity  and  enterprise  which  it  displays  in  this  con 
nection.  is  something  upon  which  the  members  of  the 
firm  are  to  be  highly  complimented. 


THORNE  HOLD-FAST  BAR  SYSTEM. 

STORE  FRONT  CONSTRUCTION  is  something 
which,  owing  to  economic  reasons,  requires  careful  con 
sideration.  The  unsightly  wooden  post,  cornices,  and 
bulky  transom  bars  now  in  use  have  their  decided  draw- 
back; and  even  the  so-called  all  glass  construction  is 
claimed  to  be  unsatisfactory,  principally  because  of  the 
high  rate  of  insurance  and  the  fact  that  dust  and  water 
enter  the  show  window  through  mitred  or  ground  edges, 
and  again  because  of  the  great  delay  in  replacing  broken 
glass.  For  these  reasons  the  metal  store  front  has  come 
to  be  accepted  as  the  most  logical  form  of  construction, 
and  the  growing  popularity  of  this  type  attests  to  the  fact 
that  it  has  a  number  of  individual  advantages.  What  is 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  perfect  inventions  of  this 
character,  is  the  Thorne  Hold-Fast  Patent  Metal  Bars. 
This  system  has  been  designed  and  made  with  the  object 
of  providing  a  method  for  holding  the  glass  firmly  to- 
gether, so  as  to  withstand  wind  pressure,  and  still  cover 
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the  smallest  possible  surface  of  the  glass,  thus  assuring  a 
store  front  with  an  attractive  and  finished  appearance. 
This  particular  construction  includes  corner,  transoiij. 
dividing,  jam  and  drip  sill  bars;  and  its  adoption  brings 
an  end  to  the  rotting  out  of  wooden  members,  besides 
furnishing  a  method  of  setting  glass  which  is  water  tight, 
dust  proof,  and  prevents  steaming  and  frosting  of  show 
windows.  In  this  country  the  Thorne  Hold  Fast  Metal 
Bar  system  gives  promise  of  being  widely  adopted,  and 
already  the  Hobbs  Manufacturing  Company,  Ltd.,  who 
are  the  Canadian  selling  agents,  have  made  a  large  num 
ber  of  installations  in  various  parts  of  the  Dominion. 
Architects,  owners  and  contractors  who  may  be  inter- 
ested, can  secure  a  complete  set  of  samples  and  catalogue, 
with  carriage  prepaid,  by  notifying  the  nearest  office  of 
the  company — London,  Toronto.  Montreal  or  Winnipeg. 


-FAMOUS  WAGON"  ON  OVERLAND  TRIP 

THE  ACCOMPANYING  ILLUSTRATION  shows 
the  new  auto  power  wagon  recently  made  by  the  Gra 
bowsky  Power  Wagon  Co.  for  Berry  Brothers,  Ltd.,  the 
well  known  varnish  manufacturers  of  Walkerville  and 
Detroit.  This  wagon  is  a  replica  of  the  now  famous  toy 
wagon  introduced  by  this  firm  many  years  ago,  and  which 
has  brought  joy  to  the  hearts  of  youngsters  in  every 
quarter  of  the  globe.  The  body  of  the  auto  truck  is  con 
structed  of  handsome  quartered  oak,  well  finished  witn 
Berry  Brothers'  varnish,  and  has  a  capacity  of  two  tons. 
The  lettering  on  the  truck  and  its  general  characteristics 
are  in  exact  imitation  of  its  small  prototype,  and  the  truck 


VARNISHES 


Load  of  Varnisn  en   route  to   New  York   in   Auto  Truck   Modelled 
After   Berry   Brothers'   "Toy   Wagon." 

excites  much  comment,  especially  from  the  young  folk?. 
who  instantly  recognize  the  giant  cousin  of  their  toy 
wagon.  .An  interesting  item  in  connection  with  Berry 
Brothers'  toy  wagon  is  the  shipping  of  a  load  of  varnish 
overland  packed  in  toy  wagons  from  Berry  Brothers'  fac 
tory  to  their  New  York  warehouse  at  262  Pearl  street. 
The  vehicle  transporting  this  unique  load  is  one  of  the 
new  Grabowsky  auto  trucks,  and  the  trip  with  its  heavy 
load  will  practically  demonstrate  the  good  qualities  of 
this  particular  power  wagon.  Upon  request  Messrs.  Berry 
Brothers,  Limited,  Detroit,  Mich.,  will  send  a  card  printed 
in  colors  showing-  their  auto  truck  illustrated  above. 


AUTOMATIC  CEMENT  BLOCK  TAMPER. 

CATALOGUE  NO.  13,  the  latest  advertising  effort  of 
the  Ideal  Concrete  Machinery  Company,  of  London,  Ont.. 
and  South  Bend,  Indiana,  is  a  very  handsome  book,  9  x 
12  inches  in  size,  which  fully  describes  and  illustrates  the 
Ideal  Automatic  Power  Tamper  and  the  Ideal  Scraper 
and  Finisher  Attachment.  The  illustrations  show  a  num- 
bers of  working  views  of  this  equipment  used  in  con 
junction  with  the  Ideal  Block  Machine,  and  the  text  is 
full  of  interesting  and  useful  facts  concerning  the  prac- 
tical and  economical  manufacture  of     concrete  building 


blocks.  -Many  reasons  are  advanced  in  support  of  the 
contention  that  machine  tamped  blocks  are  best  and  to 
prove  that  by  the  use  of  this  particular  equipment  the 
manufacturing  cost  of  hollow  concrete  blocks  is  reduced 
at  least  one  half,  while  a  much  better,  stronger,  water 
proof  and  more  saleable  block  is  produced.  Any  block 
maker  who  wishes  to  improve  the  quality  of  his  output 
and  increase  his  profits,  will  do  well  to  secure  and  read 
this  interesting  catalogue. 

In  this  connection  it  Inight  be  mentioned  that  the  com 
pany  will  have  an  elaborate  exhibit  at  the  Cement  Show 
to  be  held,  December  14th  to  20th  inclusive,  at  Madison 
Square  Garden,  New  York  City.  The  extensive  prepara- 
tions that  are  being  made  for  this  important  event  are 
attracting  widespread  attention,  and  a  large  number  of 
visitors  from  all  parts  of  the  continent  are  expected  to  be 
in  attendance.  To  those  who  come  from  Canada,  the 
Ideal  Concrete  Machinery  Company  will  give  special  at- 
tention, and  any  one  who  may  be  interested  in  concrete 
machinery  and  appliances,  together  with  the  recent  de- 
velopment of  "Tycrete"  stone  products  will  be  well  com- 
pensated by  paying  a  visit  to  this  firm's  exhibit. 

MONTREAL  FIRM  GETS  BIG  CONTRACT. 

THE  NEW  TRANSPORTATION  Building  at  the 
corner  of  St.  James  and  St.  Francois  Xavier  streets, 
Montreal,  Messrs.  Carrere  &  Hastings  and  Ross  &  Mac 
Farlane  associate  architects,  will  be  constructed  of  Marmo 
semi  glazed  terra  cotta.  This  contract,  which  is  said  to 
be  the  largest  terra  cotta  contract  ever  placed  in  Canada, 
has  been  awarded  to  Eadie-Douglas,  Limited,  12  Uni- 
versity street,  Montreal. 

SAND-LIME    BRICK—Continued    from    Page   87 

plant  will  produce  about  20,000  bricks  a  day  at  an  aver- 
age cost  of  $3.50  per  thousand  bricks.  If  these  are  sold 
for  common  bricks,  they  wi!  bring  from  $8  to  $10  a  thou- 
sand, while  those  that  are  suitable  for  face  brick  will 
bring  from  $10  to  $20  a  thousand,  according  to-  color, 
and  of  course,  demand.  If  these  figures  have  been  care- 
fully calculated,  it  would  appear  that  in  communities  in 
Canada  where  good  clay  is  not  obtainable,  and  where  sand 
pits  are  sure  to  be  found,  an  impervious  strong  and  ever- 
lasting material  may  be  obtained  through  the  admixture 
of  lime  with  sand.  In  connection  with  this  article  we 
reproduce  a  number  of  i.lustratioxis  of  buildings  erected 
of  sand  lime  bricks  in  the  Eastern  as  well  as  Western 
Canada  which  should  prove  interesting  to  architects  as 
well  as  contractors. 


ALTHOUGH  THE  IRISH  ROUND  TOWERS  are 
simple  in  iofm  and  construction,  they  present  puzzles  to 
the  observer  not  only  as  regards  their  origin  and  purpose, 
but  also  as  to  the  use  of  some  of  the  parts,  says  the  Archi- 
tect and  Contract  Reporter.  G.  H.  Orpen  points  out  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Ireland 
that  although  innumerable  visitors  have  seen  the  round 
tower  at  Glendalough,  near  Dublin,  one  feature  appears 
to  have  been  unnoticed  by  them  as  well  as  by  archaeolo- 
gists. Almost  directly,  he  says,  under  the  elevated  door- 
way, about  15  in.  above  the  slightly  projecting  base,  is  a 
rectangular  hole  about  8x6  in.,  pierced  right  through 
the  wall.  The  two  side  stones  of  this  hole  are  "thorough 
-  stones,"  and  it  is  roofed  by  two  stones.  The  wall  is  about 
4  ft.  thick,  and  the  doorway  about  10  ft.  above 
the  ground.  What  was  the  purpose  of  this  hole  i' 
It  was  certainly  an  original  feature,  and  was  not 
a  loophole  for  a  missile.  Mr.  Orpen  suggests  that  it  was 
a  spy  hole,  to  enable  the  occupants  of  the  tower  to  ascer- 
tain, before  opening  the  door,  who  was  demanding  admit- 
tance. Such  a  squint  was  not  uncommon  in  after  cen- 
turies beside  the  doorway  of  castles  and  even  of  ordinary 
houses. 
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King  Radiators  are  honest  radi- 
ators m  build,  rating  and  design. 
They  are  made  in  the  best  and 
imest  equipped  radiator  plant  on 
the  continent,  which  employs 
only  the  most  skilled  workmen. 

The  superior  quality  and 
smoothness  m  finish  of  the  castings  used,  and  the  grace- 
ful  and   artistic  lines  m   their   construction,   make 

King  Radiators 

scientifically,  practically  and  mechanically  a  masterpiece 
— the  most  perfect  steam  and  hot  water  radiators  on  the 
Canadian  market.  The  ornamentation  is  raised — not 
sunk.  They  are  handsomely  built,  aesthetic  in  proportion, 
and  the  relief  ornamentations  are 
such  as  to  adapt  the  **Kin^*' to  various 
combinations  in  color  decorations. 

Sec  them— then  compare  with  others 

THE  KING  RADIATOR  CO.,  LIMITED 

St.  Helens  Ave.,  near  Bloor,  TORONTO 
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INTERIOR 

TRIM 

OAK,  BIRCH,  PINE 

AND  OTHER  WOODS 


The  best  assortment  for  figures 
and  grade.  Give  us  an  opportunity 
to  quote. 

Country  trade  solicited. 


Gold  Medal  Furniture  Co.,  Ltd. 

Van  Home  and  Bartlett  Aves. 

Phones— Parkdale  541- 1546. 


RICE,  GREEN  &  CO. 

152   Bay   St.         -        Toronto 
MAIN  6056 

Electrical  Engineers  &  Contrac  ors 


CONTRACTORS   FOR 

Office    Buildings,    Houses 

Factories,  Transmission  Lines 

Motors,    Underground     Work 

Fixtures,  Etc. 

f 

SATI "FACTION  GUARANTEED. 


"BEAVER    BRAND"    HARDWOOD    FLOORING 

and    FLOOR    FINISHES 

Our  new  catalogue  is  now  in  the  hands  of  printers,  and  will  be  ready  for  distribution 
about  November  1st  next.  This  is  the  most  complete  catalogue  ever  published,  and 
will  be  mailed  to  all  inquirers  on  receipt  of  'lac.  To  test  the  value  of  this  advertisement, 
we  will  forward  a  copy  free  to  all  who  mention  having  seen  the  advertisement  in 
"Construction." 


TRADE.  \MARK 
RtaiSTERED 

Factories — Meaford,    Ont.; 

Fort    WilUam,    Ont. 


THE     SEAMAN     KENT    CO.,     LTD. 


Sales  OflSces — Toronto.   Ont.: 
Montreal.   P.Q. 


MANTON'S 

CREOSOTE 
Shingle  Stains 


are  Standard 


MANTON'S 

Mortar  Colors 

for  coloring  mortar, 
sand  and  lime 
brick,  etc. 


Largest  Manufacturers  in   the  Dominion 


MANTON  BROS. 


Toronto,  Ontario 
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COMMON  SENSE 


GAS    TALKS 

WITH  THE  ARCHITECT 


The    Hygienic    Superiority    of    Gas   Lighting 

An   Important   Pronouncement   on   the   Relative 
Hygienic  Advantages  of  Gas  and  Electric  Lighting 

By  Professor  VIVIAN  B.  LEWIS,    F.  I.  C,    F.  C.  S. 
in  the   Lecture   Theatre   of   the    Royal   Dublin   Society,    19th    June,    1907 

"An  interesting  series  of  experiments  which  I 
have  made  shows  conclu  ively  that,  taki  g  an 
ordinary  dwelHng  room  lighted  by  gas,  and  then 
the  same  room  hghted  by  electricity,  the  air 
of  the  lower  portion  of  the  room,  if  one  or 
two  people  only  are  present,  is  as  pure 
with  gas  lighting  as  with  electric  lightmg  ; 
whilst,  if  a  larger  number  are  present, 
the  advantages  are  enormously  in  favor  of 
gas — the  air  with  electric  light  becoming  so 
organicully  impure  as  to  he  positively  danger- 
ous to  health." 

N.  B.— This  is  a  portion  of  the  lecture  only;  we  will  gladly 
send  full  copy  to  any  architect  desiring  it.  Our  modern 
system  of  gas  lighting  is  second  to  none.  Free  con- 
sultations. 


THE  ILLUMINATING  ENGINEERING  DEPT. 

Consumers'  Gas  Company 


19  TORONTO  STREET 


TEL.  M,  4143 


The  Gas  Company's  Service    is    Good   Service. 


Canada  Wire  Goods  Mfg.  Co. 


-HAMILTON- 


Manufacturers    of 
Doub  e     Crimped 
Wire    Cloth    and 
Wire     Screening 

for  all  purposes  of 
[ron,  Brass,  Copper, 
Bronze,  Galvanized 
and  Tinned  Wire, 
etc. 

There  is  no  kind  of  Wire  Fabric  required  in  the 
production  of  any  machine  or  manufactured  article 
that  we  cannot  furnish. 

— We  also  manufacture — 

Bank  and  Office  Grilles  and  Ornamental  Iron  Work 

in  all  finishes. 

Jail  and  Prison  Metal  Construction,  Wire  Lockers, 
Riddles,  Laboratory  Testing  Sieves  and  Generil 
Wire  Work  of  every  description. 

Send  for  Catalogue 
Enquiries    Solicited 


There  are  more  expensive 
but  no  better  quality  of 

Galvanized    Sheets 

Than 

GILBERTSON'S 
"COMET"  Brand 

Guaranteed  to  Double  Seam 

Get  Your  Architect  to  Specify 
this  Brand 


Makers 


Sole  Canadian  Sales  Agent 


W.  GILBEmON    AlexaDder  Gilib 


i  Ci.,  lioiited 

Pontardawe,  Wales 


13  St.  John  St. 

MONTREAL 


KERR 

'' Radium"  Disc 

VALVES 


meet  the   requirements  oi 

any  high-class  steam  job 
They  may  be  higher  priced  than  some,  and  lower  priced 
than  others,  but  none  are  superior  in  quality  or  wear- 
ing features. 


GENUINE  "WEBER" 

straightway  Valves 

in  Brass  and 
Iron  are  made  solely  by 
us.  Others  have  copied 
our  designs,  but  KERR 
quality  is  what  tells  the 
story. 


Insist   on   Genuine   "Kerr"  Valves   being  supplied 
you,  and  get  what  you  "pay"  for. 

THE  KERR  ENGINE  CO. 

LIMITED 
Valve  Specialists 

WALKERVILLE,  ONTARIO 
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Slating,  Felt  and 
Gravel  Roofing 

Our  facilities  are  such  that  we  can 
handle  work  at  a  distance  with  prompt- 
ness. Thirty-two  successful  years'  ex- 
perience bespeaks  as  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  business.  Send  us  along  your 
plans  and  specifications.  We  will  quote 
you  a  close  price  and  return  them  to  you 
promptly. 


REGGIN  &  SPENGE 

Roofers  and  Sheet  Metal  Workers 

80  Albert  St.        -        TORONTO 


Phone  Main  1350 


The  Question  is 
"How  About  Giass?" 

WE  CAIN  SUPPLY  YOU  WITH 

PLATE 

SHEET 
FANCY 

LEADED 

AND  ART  GLASS 
Bevelled   and    Plain    MIRRORS 

Quality     the     Brst 
Shipments    Prompt 


Consolidated  Plate  Glass  Company 

TORONTO 

Montreal     and     Winnipeg 


M.M.O'CON^^ELL 

372  BANKS  ST.,  OTTAWA 

PLUMBING,  HEATING  and 
YEN  riLATING  ENGINEERS 


We  will  accept  contracts  in  any  part  of  Canada 
and  guarantee  absolute  satisfaction  to  the  Archi- 
tect and  his  client. 

SOME  OF  OUR  RECENT  CONTRACIS    ' 


Aylmer  Annex.     Owned  by 

H.   N.   Bate,   Esq. 
lloxboroiigh     100     Apart-- 

ment    Buikiiiiii.     Owned 

by   Imperial    Kealty   Co. 

H.    C.    Stone,    Architect, 

Montreal. 
Ashbury     College,      Rock- 

liffe.      Weeks   &   Keefer, 

Architects. 
Tuberculosis  Hospital,  Me- 

rivale    Road.     Weeks    & 

Keefer,  Architects. 
Ottawa     Separate     School, 

O'Meara   Avenue.     C.    P. 

Meredith,    Architect. 
Ottawa     Separate     School, 
Armstrong  Avenue.      C.  P. 

Meredith,  Architect. 
Canada       Life       Building, 

Sparks  Street.     Weeks  & 

Keefer,  Architects. 
Wilton  Apartments,  Lauri- 

er  Avenue  West.    Weeks 

&  Ileefer,  Architects. 


Fire  and  Police  Station, 
Jixhibition  Grounds.  W. 
K.   Noftke,  Architect. 

Museum  Building,  Experi- 
mental Farm.  JJominion 
Government.  Doran  & 
Devlin,  General  Con- 
tractors. 

General  Supply  Co.,  Large 
Warehouse,  Sparks  St. 
W.  E.  Noffke,  Architect. 

Fuel  Testing  Plant,  Divi- 
sion Street.  Dominion 
Government.  Doran  & 
Devlin,  Contractors. 

Fire  Station,  Sussex  and 
John  Street.  M.  C. 
Edey,    Architect. 

R.  Gordon  C.  Edwards, 
Esq.,  Resludnce,  McKay 
Street. 

James  Ker,  Esq.,  Resid- 
ence, Rockliffe.  Weeks 
&  Keefer,  Architects. 


And     several     other    largePrivate  Residences,  Shop3, 
and    Overhauling   Jobs. 

M.  M.  O'CONNELL 

372  Banks  St.,  Ottawa  Phone  2952 


THE 

CALORIFIC 
FURNACE 

IS  IN  USE  IN  SOME 
OF  CANADA'S  FINEST 
RESIDENCES.    .-.    •.• 


Do  not  undertake  the  heat- 
ing of  any  of  your  residences 
without,  at  least,  securing 
from  us  information  that  will 
be  valuable  to  you  and  your 
clients.  Tliere  are  many 
features  in  the  Calorific 
that  render  it  desirable  above 
all  others. 

RECORD  FOUNDRY  &  MACHINE  CO. 

Montreal,  Que.  Moncton,  N.B. 


O 
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PLEASE  DO  NOT  REMOVE 
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